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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, October 26, 1830. 


PARLIAMENT was opened, by Com- 
mission, for the despatch of public busi- 
ness ; the Lord Chancellor, 
bishop of Canterbury, 
Buckingham, the Earl of Rosslyn, and | 
Earl Bathurst, being his Majesty’s Com- | 
missioners. T he Gentlemen of the House | 


of Commons having been summoned | 


the Arch- | 
the Duke of| number were sworn in. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Oct. 26, 


The Lord Steward attended in the Long 
Gallery to swear in the Members of the 
House of Commons, and a considerable 
The Commons 
being summoned, repaired to the House 
of Peers, accompanied by the Clerk of 
the House, and on their return, the Clerk 
informed the Members, that a Commission, 


to attend, about 100 Members of that! appointed by his Majesty, had commanded 


House, headed by Mr. Ley, the chief 
clerk, came to the bar of the House of 
Peers. The Royal Commission having 
been read, 

The Lord Chancellor said, I have to ac- 
quaint you that his Majesty has’ summoned 
both Houses to be sworn : before that can 
take place, itis necessary that a Speaker 
of the House of Commons should be first 
chosen ; and it is his Majesty’s pleasure 
that you should repair to the place where 
you usually meet, and there proceed to 
the choice of a proper person, to be pre- 
sented here (if chosen) to-morrow, at 
twelve o’clock, for his Majesty’s Royal 
approbation. 

Several Peers took the usual oaths. 

VOL, L.{ 3series } 





the Commons to choose a Speaker. 


Cuoice oF A SpeaKkeR.] Sir Edward 
Hyde East rose to propose a Speaker 
for the choice of the House. The ho- 
norable Member was understood to say, 
that when a new Parliament was assem- 
bled, it was essential to their future pro- 
ceedings that they should obey the invi- © 
tation they had received, and choose a 
Speaker. That was the first act the Com- 
mons had to perform. For a Speaker 
they ought to choose a person of the 
greatest ability, and possessing a character 
of the highest integrity—a person who by 
his worth and talents was fit and proper to 
represent the House of Commons, in all 
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its proceedings before the eyes of the coun- 
try, in its relations to the other House of 
Parliament, and in its communications 
with the Throne itself. They ought to 
choose a person who was capable, both by 
his public talents and his private virtues, 
to confer dignity on the proceedings of 
Parliament. In calling on the Members 
to make such a choice, he should not have 
thought himself entitled to claim their 
attention, had he not been assured that 
the Gentleman to whom he should pro- 
pose that they should do the honour of 
offering the chair was a person already 
well acquainted with all the great inter- 
ests and with all the wishes of the House; 

and that he was only giving expression to 
a desire which must be felt by every Gen- 
tleman of the House. They ought to 
choose a person of a high description, who 
was impressed with a necessity of pre- 
serving order in their proceedings, who 
had abilities to preserve that order, and 
who had, moreover, eloquence, grace, and 
dignity, to give effect to the proceedings of 
the House. He should be a person of 
great constitutional knowledge, well versed 
in the orders and forms of proceeding of 
the House, able to express the sentiments 
of the House as well to an individual ap- 
pearing at the bar as to the other great 
branches of the Legislature. Besides the 
knowledge which was requisite to fill this 
great office efficiently, it was necessary, as 
every Member knew whohad been engaged 
in private business, that the Speaker 
should be a gentleman of frank, con- 
ciliating, intelligent manners, not only 
able to give effect to the public acts of the 
House, but to give that information to 
individual Members which was necessary 
to facilitate the performance of their du- 
ties. There was no one qualification neces- 
sary and proper to execute the duties of 
this high office which had not been exhi- 
bited, as the House and the country well 
knew, by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had filled it for four successive Parlia- 
ments, and who had in an exemplary man- 
ner performed those duties, both private 
and public, which it was so important to 
the House should be well performed. He 
might say a great deal more in his praise, 
but it was unnecessary, when, from long 
acquaintance, it must be known to every 
Member of former Parliaments, that there 
was not one virtue, nor any species of abi- 
lity necessary to fill that high station, and 
give effect to the proceedings of the House 
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in the eyes of the country, which that gen- 
tleman did not possess. His merits were 
known to all the Members, and to the 
country at large. He would not further 
trespass on their time, but at once pro- 
pose ‘“ That the right hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton be chosen Speaker.” 

Mr. N.Calvert said, that the House re- 
quired as Speaker, a Gentleman able to 
preserve order in its proceedings, well ac- 
quainted with constitutional law, and 
with all the forms of the House ; endowed 
with good temper, and of great impar- 
tiality. He should be a person easy 
of access, and whose gentlemanly man- 
ners would ensure him the support of all 
the Members, and towhom all might with 
pleasure refer all doubtful points, particu- 
larly of private business. He had looked 
over the list of representatives, and he had 
not been able to find one gentleman so 
well qualified to fill the office of Speaker 
as his right hon. friend, Mr. Manners Sut- 
ton, and he therefore had great pleasure 
in seconding the Motion. 

Sir Joseph Yorke observed, that if ever 
there was a time when, from the state of 
public affairs, it was necessary, in order 
to gain the confidence of the Members, 
and give full effect to the proceedings of 
the House, that they ought to choose a 
proper person as Speaker, the present was 
the time. He concurred in all that had 
fallen from the Mover and Seconder. He 
was sure that there was not in the House 
a single person better qualified—that there 
was no one equal, he would not say—for 
amidst all the Members of the House, men 
of talents, of different professions, of great 
virtue and integrity, some equally proper 
person might be found; but he must say, 
that from the great suavity of the indivi- 
dual named, as well as his great know- 
ledge, he was a fit and proper person to 
fill the Chair in as tremendous times as 
ever any man was called to fill it in. 

Mr. Manners Sutton: Long as it has 
been my pride to be the servant of the 
House, and frequently as I have had occa- 
sion to address it, yet it is impossible for 
me entirely to divest myself of embarrass- 
ment, and not to feel some distrust of 
myself in returning my thanks to my 
hon. friends who have proposed me to 
the House asa fit and proper person for 
the high office of Speaker, as well as for 
the terms in which they were pleased to 
express their sentiments of me; I must 
also acknowledge the speech of the Gal- 
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lant Admiral, and his great kindness and 
cordiality. I would beg them to believe 
that I feel the great kindness and obliga- 
tion with which the House received, and 
one of them made, and the other seconded, 
the motion. I think it most respectful to 
the House of Commons at once to declare 
that I am proud to submit to its will. If 
the House places me in this situation, I 
shall with pride and devotedness exert 
myself to maintain all its rights and 
privileges; and tothe extent of my abili- 
ties I will discharge all the duties of the 
station. I know, from some experience, 
that the difficulties of the situation are not 
small, but experience has also taught me 
that honesty of purpose, and earnest and 
strict impattiality, will ensure the encou- 
ragement, the support, and the protection 
of the House. [The right hon. Gentle- 
man was voted into the chair by acclama- 
tion, and conducted into it by the mover 
and Seconder.} When the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken the chair, he said, 
I am most anxious that the House should 
believe that I am not indifferent to these 
expressions, and that I am deeply grateful 
for the honour conferred on me. I beg to 
assure the House that Iam deeply sensi- 
ble of this mark of its confidence, and that 
I will do all in my power to deserve it. 


ADJOURNMENT — BuSINESS OF THE 
House.] Sir Robert Peel, in moving 
that the House do adjourn, begged to take 
that opportunity of offering to the Speaker 
his most sincere congratulations at the 
unanimity with which he had obtained an 
honour he so well deserved. He begged 
also to congratulate the House that it was 
enabled to place in the chair, a Gentle- 
man of great experience in public busi- 
ness, and well entitled, by his conduct in 
the Chair, to the approbation and confi- 
dence of the House. In the fourteen 
years which had elapsed since he had 
been first placed in that situation, he be- 
lieved that during those fourteen years 
there had been only one single day in 
which the right hon, Gentleman had 
asked, or rather consented, to a remission 
of his public labours. No considerations 
of personal convenience—no consideration 
of his private affairs—nothing but the 
claims of private affliction, could make him 
even consent to abstract that day from the 
public service. During these fourteen 
years, whatever might have been the con- 
flict of parties, all his opinions and all his 
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decisions had been given with the strictest 
impartiality, and received with satisfac- 
tion by the House. But the right hon. 
Gentleman’s merits were so familiarly 
known to all the Members, that it was un- 
necessary for him to say more. The 
unanimous vote of that evening secured 
the devotion of the House to its Speaker, 
and it was impossible that the public and 
the country should not find that, in ad- 
dressing the Members, the unanimity 
would give authority to his opinions and 
weight to his decision. 

Mr. Brougham seconded the Motion ; 
and expressed his satisfaction and entire 
concurrence in the well-merited enco- 
miums which the House had respectfully 
tendered. His object in rising, however, 
was to direct the attention of his Majesty’s 
Government, and of such Members as at- 
tended to the public business, to a subject 
which urgently demanded attention, to 
which he had on former occasionsadverted 
—he meant the business of the House— 
that they might turn the matter in their 
minds during the week which would 
elapse before the House began the effective 
business of the country. He had ad- 
verted more than once to the necessity of 
some arrangement by which the private 
business should be separated from the 
public business, securing to the latter a 
sufficient time for its discussion. He 
only wished, however, to throw out some 
hints on this subject for reflection during 
the week. He was confident, that unless 
some arrangement were made, by which 
the private business should be postponed 
or brought forward on separate and dis- 
tinct nights, or by which the time of the 
House should not be occupied in hearing 
petitions from individuals on private sub- 
jects, or expressing their individual opi- 
nions on public affairs, he was confident, 
unless something was done to call on pub- 
lic business at a reasonable hour, that 
they would not be able to get through 
with it. He wished merely to direct the 
attention of Members to this subject, and 
should be ready to support any proposition 
which would secure to the country, that 
a proper share of the time of its Repre- 
sentatives should be devoted to its busi- 
ness. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, Oct. 27. 
The Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Ross- 





lyn, Earl Bathurst, Lord Ellenborough, 
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and Lord Melville, sat at twelve o’clock, | 
as his Majesty’s Commissioners, to signify | 
the Royal Assentto the choice of a Speaker | 
made by the House of Commons. The | 
Commons having been summoned to the , 
bar, and a great number of Members 
having accompanied the Speaker thither, 

Mr. Manners Sutton addressed their | 
Lordships as follows :—‘‘I have to ac-| 
quaint your Lordships, that in obedience | 
to his Majesty’s commands, his Majesty’s 
faithful Commons have proceeded to elect | 
a Speaker, and that their choice has fallen | 
onme. I well know, from the experience | 
I have already had, what are the duties of | 
that important office; and I feel, as I 
ought, a great mistrust in my own powers 
to execute that office; but if it should be 
his Majesty’s pleasure to disapprove of the 
choice, I now announce to your Lordships 
that his Majesty’s faithful Commons will 
at once elect another Speaker. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Mr. Sutton, I 
am commanded by his Majesty to assure 
you, that his Majesty is so fully sensible of 
your zeal for the public service, and of the 
sufficiency of your abilities to discharge 
the duties connected with the office, that 
he most willingly approves of the choice 
that has been made by his faithful Com- 
mons. 

The Speaker.—My Lords; with a deep 
sense of gratitude I submit to his Majesty’s 
will, and it now becomes my duty, in the 
name and on the behalf of the Commons 
of the United Kingdom, to lay claim by 
petition to all their undoubted rights 
and privileges,—more especially those of 
freedom from arrest for themselves, their 
servants and estates—of freedom in debate 
—and free access to his Majesty whenever 
occasion may require; and I have also to 
beg his Majesty’s most favourable con- 
struction of all their doings; and that if 
any error should be committed, it may be 
attributed to me alone, and not to his 
faithful Commons. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Mr. Speaker, I 
have it further incommand to inform you, 
that it is his Majesty’s most gracious will 
to confirm all those rights and privileges 
that have been allowed by his Royal pre- 
decessors. With respect to yourself 


(though his Majesty is sensible that you 
stand in need of no such assurance), his 
Majesty will ever put the most favourable 
construction on your words and actions, 
The Commons withdrew, and the House 
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| the House of Lords. 





proceeded with the swearing in of Peers. 
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on Opening the Session. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, Oct. 27. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, and 
shortly afterwards the Speaker, accom- 
panied by several Members, proceeded to 
On his return, the 
Speaker informed the House, that the 
Royal Commissioners had signified his 
Majesty’s gracious approbation of the 
choice which his faithful Commons had 
made of a person to fill the Chair. He 
had claimed all the rights and privileges 
heretofore enjoyed by the House of Com- 
mons, and the Commissioners had declared 
that his Majesty granted them to as full 
an extent as had been done by any of his 
predecessors. 

The process of swearing in Members 
was then continued. 


POLL POPOL ELE DP mmm 


LORDS axnn COMMONS, 


From Thursday, Oct. 28, to Monday, 
Nov. 2, inclusive. 


The two Houses met every day between 
these dates, except Saturday and Sunday, 
for the purpose of swearing in the Mem- 
bers, but no other business was done. 


POOL ODO OPP D mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, November 2. 


Tue Kine’s Spercn on OPpenine 
THE Sesston.! His Majesty went in 
state to the House of Lords this day, and 
the Commons having been summoned to 
the bar of the House of Peers, his Majesty 
delivered the following Speech :— 


“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“Tt is with great satisfaction that I 
meet you in Parliament, and that I am 
enabled, in the present conjuncture, to 
recur to your advice. 

“Since the dissolution of the late 
Parliament, events of deep interest and 
importance have occurred on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

“ The Elder Branch of the House of 
Bourbon no longer reigns in France, and 
the Duke of Orleans has been called to 
the Throne by the title of King of the 
French. ‘a 
“‘ Having received from the new So- 
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vereign a declaration of his earnest desire 
to cultivate the good understanding, and 
to maintain inviolate all the engagements 
subsisting with this country, I did not 
hesitate to continue my diplomatic rela- 
tions and friendly intercourse with the 
French Court. 

“I have witnessed, with deep regret, 
the state of affairs in the Low Countries. 

“1 lament that the enlightened Ad- 
ministration of the King should not have 
preserved his dominions from revolt; and 
that the wise and prudent measure of 
submitting the desires and the complaints 
of his people to the deliberations of an Ex- 
traordinary Meeting of the States General 
should have led to no satisfactory result. 
I am endeavouring, in concert with my 
Allies, to devise such means of restoring 
tranquillity as may be compatible with the 
welfare and good government of the 
Netherlands, and with the future security 
of other States. 

‘“« Appearances of tumult and disorder 
have produced uneasiness in different 
parts of Europe; but the assurances of 
a friendly disposition, which I continue to 
receive from all Foreign Powers, justify 
the expectation that I shall be enabled to 
preserve for my people the blessings of 
peace. 

‘« Impressed at all times with the neces- 
sity of respecting the faith of national en- 
gagements, I am persuaded that my deter- 
mination to maintain, in conjunction with 
my Allies, those general Treaties by which 
the political system of Europe has been 
established, will offer the best security for 
the repose of the world. 

“IT have not yet accredited my Am- 
bassador to the Court of Lisbon; but the 
Portuguese Government having deter- 
mined to perform a great act of justice 
and humanity, by the grant of a general 
amnesty, I think that the time may shortly 
arrive when the interests of my subjects 
will demand a renewal of those relations 
which had so long existed between the 
two countries, 


{Nov. 2} 
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‘¢ T am impelled, by the deep solicitude 
which I feel for the welfare of my people, 
to recommend to your immediate con- 
sideration the provisions which it may be 
advisable to make for the exercise of the 
Royal Authority, in case that it should 
please Almighty God to terminafe my life 
before my successor shall have arrived at 
years of maturity. 

“¢ T shall be prepared to concur with you 
in the adoption of those measures which 
may appear best calculated to maintain 
unimpaired the stability and dignity of the 
Crown, and thereby to strengthen the 
securities by which the Civil and Religious 
Liberties of my People are guarded. 

“¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*« T have ordered the Estimates for those 
Services of the present year, for which the 
last Parliament did not fully provide, to 
be forthwith laid before you. The Esti- 
mates forthe ensuing year will be prepared 
with that strict regard to economy which 
I am determined to enforce in every branch 
of the Public Expenditure. 

“ By the demise of my lamented brother, 
the late King, the Civil List Revenue has 
expired. 

“‘] place without reserve at your dis- 
posal my interest in the Hereditary 
Revenues, and in those funds which may 
be derived from any Droits of the Crown 
or Admiralty, from the West-India Duties, 
or from any casual revenues, either in my 
foreign possessions or in the United 
Kingdom. 

“In surrendering to you my interest 
in revenues which have in former settle- 
ments of the Civil List been reserved to 
the Crown, I rejoice in the opportunity of 
evincing my entire reliance on your duti- 
ful attachment, and my confidence that 
you will cheerfully provide all that may be 
necessary for the support of the Civil 
Government, and the honour and dignity 


of my Crown. 


“¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“| deeply lament that in some districts 
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of the country the property of my subjects 
has been endangered by combinations for 
the destruction of machinery; and that 
serious losses have been sustained through 
the acts of wicked incendiaries, 

“*] cannot view without grief and in- 
dignation the efforts which are industri- 
ously made to excite among my people a 
spirit of discontent and disaffection, and 
to disturb the concord which happily pre- 
vails between those parts of my dominions, 
the union of which is essential to their 
common strength and common happiness, 

“IT am determined to exert to the 
utmost of my power all the means which 
the Law and the Constitution have placed 
at my disposal, for the punishment of 
sedition, and for the prompt suppression 
of outrage and disorder. 

“Amidst all the difficulties of the 
present conjuncture, I reflect with the 
highest satisfaction on the loyalty and 
affectionate attachment of the great body 
of my people. 

“‘T am confident thatthey justly appreci- 
ate the full advantage of that happy form 
of Government, under which, through the 
favour of Divine Providence, this country 
has enjoyed, for a long succession of years, 
a greater share of internal peace, of com- 
mercial prosperity, of true liberty, of all 
that constitutes social happiness, than has 
fallen to the lot of any other country of 
the world. It is the great object of my 
life to preserve these blessings to my 
people, and to transmit them unimpaired 
to posterity; and I am animated in the 
discharge of the sacred duty which is com- 
mitted to me, by the firmest reliance on 
the wisdom of Parliament, and on the 
cordial support of my faithful and loyal 
subjects.” 


Appress 1N ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. | 
The Marquis of Bute said, he rose to move 
their Lordships to agree to an humble Ad- 


fLORDS} 





dress to his Majesty, in reply to the 
gracious Speech which had been just} 
read to the House—a Speech so frank, so | 


affectionate and consolatory, that he | 
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thought he should but ill discharge his 
duty to their Lordships and the subject if 
he attempted to burthen it with many 
observations of his own. He felt assured 
that his Majesty would have, from the 
voice of a unanimous Parliament, the full 
assurance that he would not be mistaken 
in the confidence with which he treated 
them. Events of an extraordinary cha- 
racter had taken place since their Lord- 
ships had last assembled together in that 
House; but those events, though of so 
notorious a character that his Majesty’s 
advisers would have been deserving of 
blame had they not noticed them, were 
obviously of a description which pre- 
cluded the details from being made a 
subject of discussion in Parliament. He 
was persuaded that their Lordships would 
concur with him in believing that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had acted properly in 
frankly recommending his Majesty to ac- 
knowledge the present Monarch of France, 
and in doing so he was sure that they 
acted in accordance with the general 
wishes of the people of this country. He 
rejoiced—he sincerely rejoiced—at the 
mutual good understanding which so 
happily existed between the two great 
Powers of France and England: he re- 
joiced at it, because he saw in their mutual 
good-will the best assurances, the best 
possible pledge for the permanent peace 
of Europe. Entering further into his 
Majesty’s Speech, Parliament, he would 
observe, must find it very agreeable to re- 
ceive proofs and assurances that all the 
Powers of Europe had observed their 
obligations. Jt was particularly gratifying 
to see that France was disposed to pre- 
serve inviolate the faith of treaties, with- 
out doing which a nation might attain a 
momentary greatness, but could never be 
permanently prosperous. Their Lordships 
were aware, that by the additional Article 
of a Treaty to which we were parties, and 
to which our Ally, France, was alsoa party 
—a treaty that was known by its local 
name of the Fundamental Law—their 
Lordships were aware that by that treaty 
arrangements were made, by which the 
Provinces of Belgium were declared to 
form an integral part of the dominions of 
the King of the Netherlands. He saw, 


therefore, and he had no doubt their Lord- 
ships saw, with much pain, the wretched 
condition at present of the Low Countries, 
particularly as the king of that country ~ 
had called together an extraordinary 
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meeting of the States General, hoping, by 
his honest constitutional views, to restore 
tranquillity; acting by that in such a 
manner as must be pleasing to English- 
men, and as they might expect froma 
Prince of the illustrious House of Nassau. 
That Prince had, on many occasions of 
his past life, shown himself worthy of 
his ancestry; but the rapidity of events had 
frustrated the faiz prospects of social 
arrangements by which he hoped to 
preserve his dominions in peace. Their 
Lordships would join with him in assuring 
his Majesty of their regret on this subject. 
Their Lordships would perceive that by 
the treaty to which he had alluded, the 
King of the Netherlands felt himself pre- 
cluded from giving his assent to any 
resolution which gave a separate establish- 
ment to Belgium, and a separate constitu- 
tion, without previously communicating 
with his allies, under whose guarantee the 
Fundamental Law was adopted. Reverting, 
then, to another subject, he must say that 
he was happy to see a prospect of a 
termination to the present state of our re- 
lations with Portugal. The obstacle which 
had hitherto stood in the way of that 
restoration was an arrangement into which 
this country, in concurrence with the 
other great Powers of Europe, had entered 
with the members of the Honse of Braganza. 
He must confess, that he had frequently 
looked forward with something like im- 
patience to the time when we might 
honourably relieve ourselves from that 
engagement. A full and entire amnesty 
had now been granted by the government 
of Portugal to those who had defended 
the cause of Donna Maria. When those 
honourable men who adhered to the cause 
of Donna Maria, in conformity with 
what they understood to be the established 
arrangements of the Royal family of Por- 
tugal, sanctioned by the leading Powers, 
-~-when those men should be again 
restored to the bosom of their country, he 
must confess he could not see on what 
grounds his Majesty’s advisers would be 
justified in abstaining from restoring to the 
actual government of Portugal those di- 
rect diplomatic relations, the interruption 
of which had been attended with no little 
inconvenience to the interests of the coun- 
try. His Majesty had remarked in the 
Speech, and their Lordships must have 
learnt the same fact from the usual 
channels for conveying information to the 
public, that symptoms of discontent and 
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disorder had manifested themselves in 
various parts of Europe; but their Lord- 
ships would see that they were all of a 
local nature, and were no cause of appre- 
hension to us. He found in them a new 
proof of the high character which this 
great and happy country had acquired in 
the civilized world. He trusted their 
Lordships would readily agree with his 
Majesty, and believe that he declared what 
was agreeable to the sentiments of the 
great majority of his subjects, when he 
said, that he meant to maintain the general 
national obligations by which we were 
bound. His Majesty thought, no doubt, 
and so would his subjects, that by such 
means he should best maintain the high 
character ot the country. He could not 
approach without considerable pain the 
first topic of his Majesty’s Speech, which 
was purely of a domestic nature. His 
Majesty, feeling his advanced period of 
life, had invited the Parliament to take 
into early consideration measures for pro- 
viding a Regency in case of his Majesty’s 
death before his successor had arrived at 
years of maturity. He felt, and he had no 
doubt their Lordships would feel them- 
selves, prepared to comply with his 
Majesty’s invitation, and that they would 
desire to apply themselves to the serious 
consideration of such measures as _ his 
Majesty’s advisers should on this subject 
submit to Parliament. In that sentiment 
he was sure their Lordships would all con- 
cur, as they would in the prayer he ad- 
dressed to Almighty God, that the period 
might never arrive when any enactment 
on this subject would be brought into 
operation. Parliament could not have 
better instructions for the framing of a 
measure upon this subject than the manly 
and constitutional declaration which his 
Majesty had made of the principles on 
which it ought to proceed. He knew 
well that their Lordships were strictly 
bound to consider the Speech delivered 
from the Throne as the composition of 
Ministers; but if ever there was an oc- 
casion which would justify the supposition 
that the sentiments uttered by his Majesty 
were the sentiments of the individual who 
delivered them, it was the present. He 
thought he might venture to say, that the 
Speech which they had heard that day, 
and the declaration they had heard of his 
Majesty’s principles, with the measure he 
had recommended them to adopt, was 
decidedly the language of the heart. He 
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also begged pardon for going a little out 
of his way to make an allusion to that part 
of his Majesty’s Speech which was more 
particularly addressed to the other House 
of Parliament. It was not a usual oc- 
currence, however, for his Majesty to 
make a new contract with his subjects for 
his Revenue, and as that was now the case, 
he could hardly allow it to pass unnoticed. 
He had very often heard the most erro- 
neous Opinions concerning the nature of 
the revenue enjoyed by the Crown, and 
he believed that to this day the most 
erroneous opinions concerning the Civil 
List were prevalent. There was no subject 
perhaps of great public interest on which 
the enlightened people of this country 
were in general so ill-informed. Perhaps 
he was wrong, but he believed that few 
individuals could be found in the kingdom 
who had made such sacrifices for the be- 
nefit of their private families as the Sove- 
reigns of this country, particularly since 
the accession of George 3rd, had made of 
their income for the benefit of their sub- 
jects. It was well known to their Lordships, 
that the Hereditary Revenues enjoyed by 
the Kings of this realm, up to the accession 
of King George 3rd, and, consequently, 
during the reign of the last two Sove- 
reigns, had greatly exceeded the amount 
of the sums placed by Parliament on the 
Civil List for the service of the Throne, 
out of which the whole expense of the 
civil government of the country, and of 
many proceedings necessary to support 
the dignity of the Throne andthe empire 
had to be maintained. Hecould not let this 
part of his Majesty’s Speech pass without, 
on his part, some expressions of acknow- 
ledgment to the Crown for the manner 
in which his Majesty had come forward to 
place at the disposal of Parliament a fund 
belonging to the Crown, which had never, 
on any previous occasion, been surrendered 
to the use of his people. In paying 
tribute to this act of Royal munificence on 
the part of his present Majesty, he was 
only anxious he should not be understood 
to throw any reflection upon the late King. 
Their Lordships all knew that his late 
Majesty was no less ready to pay attention 
to the advice of his servants, and no less 
willing to consent that his hereditary Re- 
venues should be given up. He would 
venture to allude to that measure which 
had the sanction of Parliament last vear 
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ships not forget that those duties were so 
connected with the hereditary revenue, that 
the measure could not have been brought 
forward without having received the appro- 
bation of his Majesty. Let them not 
forget that, by the abolition of those Beer- 
duties, a sum of no less an amount than 
between 300,000/. and 400,000/. yearly, 
which strictly formed part of the Here- 
ditary Revenues of the Crown, was given 
up for the permanent relief of the people. 
He had taken pains to inquire into the 
matter, and he found that, by the aboli- 
tion of those duties, there would be a re- 
duction of nearly 300 officers of the Ex- 
cise, and, of course, their salaries would 
be gained to the country. He was not one 
of those who attached much importance to 
professions, which might happen to be made 
in either House of Parliament—he was one 
of those who were rather to apt judge from 
acts than words; and when he saw a mea- 
sure adopted, in which so much of Mi- 
nisterial patronage was given up—when he 
saw that measure followed by the proposal 
of his Majesty, to surrender to the use of 
his people every sort of Hereditary Re- 
venue, which had been on former occa- 
sions reserved to the Crown—he felt 
strong grounds for placing confidence, and 
he thought the country would place confi- 
dence, in the assurances of economy which 
were contained in that part of his Majesty’s 
Speech which was addressed to the House 
of Commons. He felt his utter inability 
to do justice to the concluding part of his 
Majesty’s Speech. He deeply regretted 
that within the last two months, circum- 
stances should have arisen which pre- 
vented his Majesty from proceeding at 
once to that speedy and affectionate 
view of the condition of his subjects, which 
it was evident was the natural wish of the 
Royal heart. He lamented that acts of a 
desolating nature had been committed in 
one of the fairest parts of the country. 
He knew his Majesty would use a firm 
hand to prevent their repetition. He 
warmly concurred in the indignation ex- 
pressed by his Majesty at the attempts 
lately made to excite, in the inhabitants of 
Ireland, a spirit of jealousy and dissatis- 
faction with respect to their connection 
with Great Britain. He could hardly 
trust himself to speak upon the subject. He 
could not conceivean act more criminal 
—more cruel, in any man of education (he 
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on such a question. He would ask their 
Lordships what was now the great evil of 
Ireland ?—Poverty he imagined to be the 
evil; and yet, at the very moment when 
the capital of this richer portion of the 
United Kingdom had, at last, begun to 
flow towards that long distracted country 
—at such a inoment we saw the pretended 
friends of the labouring classes of Ireland 
endeavouring to impress them with the 
notion that Great Britain was the source 
of their distress. He could not think that 
any considerable portion of the intelligent 
inhabitants of Ireland were misled by these 
doctrines. Jt was their Lordships’ duty 
to assure his Majesty that their Lordships 
concurred entirely in the intention, ex- 
pressed by his Majesty, of employing, to 
the utmost of his power, the means he 
possessed for suppressing such attempts. 
He for one was ready to deliberate on any 
other measures which might be necessary 
to secure the tranquillity of that country. 
Their Lordships, he was sure, were also 
prepared to express their entire concur- 
rence in the view taken by his Majesty of 
the condition and feelings of the country. 
He believed there was no country in the 
world where the condition of all its inha- 
bitants was so freely and so honestly made 
known. He looked to the general cha- 
racter of the laws and the legislation of 
this realm, and he would contend that the 
humbler classes of society still relied upon 
their Lordships as their natural pro- 
tectors and hereditary defenders. They 
looked up to their Lordships, not with feel- 
ings of feudal terror, but with feelings 
resulting from the recollection of mutual 
kindnesses. If their Lordships encouraged 
such feelings, he was satisfied the great 
bulk of the people of this country would 
Tepel all attempts to disunite them. It 
was with the most sincere pleasure he 
could venture to bear his testimony to the 
allusion made by his Majesty to the im- 
proving condition of the country. Every 
day brought fresh proof of increasing acti- 
vity in the manufacturing districts. He 
had been informed of a fact which was 
most satisfactory; namely, that, of all 
manufactured produce, the greatest in- 
crease had been in those articles, which 
were made up for the consumption and 
wear of the labouring classes of the coun- 
try. He was perfectly aware that con- 
siderable pressure still prevailed in many 
of the agricultural districts. In the ma- 
nufacturing districts wages were rising 
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every day, and he had not heard any dif- 
ference of opinion upon the point that 
there was not a man who could not find 
full employment. Such a condition of 
things could not continue in the manufac- 
turing districts, without the labourers in the 
agricultural districts sharing in the benefit. 
But, though distress prevailed in the agri- 
cultural districts, yet, comparing their 
present condition with what it was a few 
months ago, it could not be denied that 
there were signs of progressive improve- 
ment. Hehad nodoubt there was still much 
to be done, and he was sure it would be 
done by the benevolent exertions of their 
Lordships on theirown estates. His Majesty 
had been an observer of the people of this 
country—he knew from his personal ex- 
perience the general respect felt towards 
him by every class in the empire. He 
knew the piety and moderation of our 
clergy—he knew the integrity of our 
laity in every profession—he was beloved 
no less by the poor than by the rich. 
These were the grounds of his Majesty’s 
confidence—these were the grounds of his 
affection; that confidence was mutual— 
that affection was returned. He had taken 
up much of their Lordships’ time—he 
would only further attempt to define that 
which he believed to be the happy feeling 
of the people of this country towards the 
King upon the Throne, by borrowing the 
description of a truly English verse of 
former days: 
“ Here willing nations know their lawful Lord.” 
The noble Marquis concluded by moving 
an Address, which was as usual, an echo 
of the Speech. 

Lord Monson seconded the Motion, but 
his Lordship’s remarks were inaudible. 

The Lord Chancellor put the question. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, it was not 
his intention to trespass long on their 
Lordships’ time. There was one part of 
the gracious communication which the 
Sovereign had been pleased to make this 
day, which he was sure would be received 
by the country with heartfelt gratification 
—it was the recommendation, that the 
strictest economy should be pursued in 
every important branch of the publicexpen- 
diture, and not only pursued, but that his 
Majesty was determined to enforce it. In 
the present state of this country it was by 
economy alone that we could restore peace 
and tranquillity, and give confidence to the 
agricultural population—amongst whom, 
notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
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noble Marquis, he maintained, that distress 
existed to a considerable extent—distress 
from the pressure of taxes upon the neces- 
saries of life. Their Lordships would ill 
discharge the duty they owed to them- 
selves and the country, if they did not in- 
stitute an immediate inquiry into the state 
of the agricultural population of this coun- 
try for the purpose of endeavouring to 
ascertain what relief could be given where 
the taxes pressed heavily, and whether it 
was in the power of the House to remove 
those taxes by substituting others. He 
regretted that disturbances of no ordinary 
character had disgraced one part of the 
country: but, before he entered upon this 
subject, he should most distinctly give 
it as his opinion, and he believed he should 
be borne out in that opinion by every 
respectable individual connected with the 
county, that none of the peasantry of the 
county had been engaged in those dis- 
turbances. He should treat with scorn 
and contempt any individual who dared to 
impute to the honest peasantry of Kent 
any participation in those fires which had 
gone to such an extent as to create alarm 
and terror amongst the inhabitants of that 
county. The incendiaries had hitherto 
escaped detection, but whenever detec- 
tion took place—as he was confident it 
would, sooner or later—he was sure that 
the honest peasantry of the county would 
not be found concerned in these disgraceful 
transactions. So far was he from agreeing 
with the opinion of the noble Marquis who 
moved the Address, that distress did not 
exist— j 

The Marquis of Bute: 1 beg to correct 
the noble Lord—-I said no such thing. 

The Earl of Winchilsea, in continuation : 
So far from that being the case, he knew 
that in many districts of Kent, so reduced 
had the property of the owners and occu- 
piers of the soil become, that, in numerous 
instances, employment could not be found, 
and the great body of the agricultural 
population had it not in their power, either 
to find or to give adequate wages for 
Jabour. In many instances the conse- 
quence was, that a great part of the 
population was unemployed during the 
winter ; and such was the distress of the 
occupiers of land, that the labourers were 
obliged to take up their wages in com- 
modities at the village-shop, where it was 
not to be expected that they could obtain 
an adequate remuneration. If this did 
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piers were distressed, he asked the noble 
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Marquis (Bute) what would? And he 
believed, if a fair inquiry were instituted, 
it would be found that the capital of the 
land-occupiers was seriously diminished, 
and that, in many cases, they had been 
reduced from affluence to misery and want. 
As he had stated last year, when he had 
implored their Lordships to inquire into 
their wants, that a great part of the honest 
and independent yeomanry of the country 
were going to decay, so he would now 
repeat, that in his neighbourhood they 
were considerably reduced in numbers. 
He would say but little with respect to 
the commotions in the county of Kent, 
and it was a satisfaction to him to know, 
that Government would lose no time in 
calling forth the energies of those who 
were interested in the preservation of peace 
and good order. He would say, that the 
spirit which was abroad was one of danger; 
but he had also the satisfaction to state, 
that, of the great body of the yeomanry of 
that part of Kent in which he resided, 
there was not one individual whom he had 
addressed who did not express himself 
ready to give every assistance, in any way 
that might be required, for the repression 
of the disgraceful outrages. Their con- 
duct was highly satisfactory. He hoped 
that the strict economy recommended by 
his Majesty would be rigidly enforced, and 
also that a minute inquiry would be made 
into the state of the agricultural interests, 
in order to see what reduction of taxes 
could take place, and what relief it was 
possible to afford; for sure he was, that 
want of employment alone was the cause 
of the insubordination prevailing amongst 
the peasantry. Whether a measure could 
be carried, to compel the land-owners to 
employ a fair proportion of labourers during 
the winter months was a matter that re- 
quired consideration, but he thought that 
there ought to be some such provision ; 
for in many parishes where there were 
eight or ten farmers who were ready to 
give fair wages, there might be found four 
or five in opposition, and, as there was no 
law of a compulsory character to en- 
force this, the good intentions of the others 
fell to the ground. He had last Session 
thought of such a provision for the parish 
in Northamptonshire in which he resided, 
and he would shortly bring it before their 
Lordships. The noble Lord concluded by 
imploring every individual in the House to 
make minute inquiries, in the respective 
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counties in which they resided, into the 
state of the agricultural interest, because 
he was certain that, were this attended to, 
it would, in most instances, be followed 
by the greatest benefit. 

The Marquis of Camden said, he felt 
it his duty, from the first moment he came 
into the House, to present himself to its 
notice. He had yesterday attended at Maid- 
stone, and he should be sorry to enter into 
a controversy with his noble friend oppo- 
site (Winchilsea), such as he was com- 
pelled to enter into in the last Session of 
Parliament, nor should he be seduced then 
to discuss whether more distress prevailed 
in the last year than in the year 1822; but 
he would say, that the distress now pre- 
vailing was not in any degree comparable 
to that which existed last year. If that 
were so, why should there not have been 
more outrages, while the people were said 
to be starving in the severity of winter, 
than now, when we enjoyed what was 
undeniably a genial autumn? The fact 
was, that what had taken place on the 
other side of the Channel had sent forth 
many evil-disposed spirits. He pitied the 
wretches who caused fires and broke ma- 
chinery; but, if misery and hardship 
were the cause of these outrages, their 
pressure was more severe in the last than 
in the present season ; and he, therefore, 
attributed these outrages to the spirit now 
abroad. He did not mean to say that 
there was any individual concerned in these 
proceedings who meant anything against 
the Constitution of the country; but he 
believed, in that part of Kent where the 
noble Earl resided, they were the conse- 
quences ofa prejudice against the use of ma- 
chinery, and not of distress. He believed 
that there were parts of Kent, as there were 
parts of other counties, in distress ; and in 
some parts of that county there was an ad - 
ministration of the Poor-laws which was 
not wise. He did not suppose that so ex- 
tensive an inquiry as was necessary could 
be had in a fortnight or three weeks; but 
he saw a spirit in the farmers, and he was 
sure it was in the gentry, which would 
induce every one to look to the manage- 
ment of their farms. He therefore thought, 
whether Parliament adopted any measures 
or not, that there would be a union of all 
classes to put down the outrages that pre- 
vailed. As to the conflagrations, he was 
sorry that the inhabitants of the county 
of Kent could be capable of devising or 
executing them; at the same time that 
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the manner in which they were effected 
showed that they were done more to excite 
terror than any other cause. The barns 
and stacks of all classes were burned, and 
the fires were not confined to those of 
harsh landlords or greedy overseers. 
Hitherto there had not been an adequate 
spirit of inquiry ; but now, so anxious was 
the desire to investigate the causes—and 
he was sure the Government was convinced 
of the necessity of giving every assistance 
for the discovery of the offenders—that 
these excesses would very soon be put 
down. He trusted, that, ere long, the 
alarm of his neighbours would wear away, 
and the reputation of the county be freed 
from the odium at present brought upon 
it. He was sure that the best way to effect 
this would be for the yeomanry to come 
forward, and offer their services. He was 
one who thought that in times like these 
every one ought to do his utmost, and 
there was no one more desirous than he 
was to alleviate the distress that existed. 
As to the other topics of the King’s Speech, 
he thought it would be more decorous not 
to enter upon them, and therefore he would 
not further detain their Lordships. 

The Duke of Richmond said, it was not 
his intention to take up more than a very 
short portion of their Lordships’ time, but 
he was anxious to take this opportunity of 
expressing a hope that Parliament would 
no longer delay—that it would not put 
off until it might, perhaps, be too late— 
an inquiry into the state of the labouring 
poor. He hoped the subject would be 
taken up with a view to afairinquiry He 
assured their Lordships that he said this, 
not in the spirit of faction, for it was ad- 
mitted by the noble Marquis (the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county of Kent) that 
great distress did prevail in that county, 
though he had added that that distress was 
not so great in that particular county as 
it was last year. The noble Marquis seemed 
to think, that the outrages which existed 
in that county were not the result of the 
distress that prevailed. He (the Duke of 
Richmond) would not say what was the 
cause of those outrages; but whatever 
might be their origin, it could not be de- 
nied, that last Session the Tables of their 
Lordships’ House were covered with 
petitions, complaining of the distresses 
of the labouring poor. The subject of 
those petitions their Lordships had not 
thought it necessary to take into consider- 
ation, and he believed that that circum- 
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stance had taught the labouring poor not 
to look to Parliament with that confidence 
which they had been accustomed to feel 
towards the Government and Legislature 
of the country. He believed a feeling did 
prevail amongst the labouring classes, that 
the upper classes were their foes, and not 
their friends. That this was a most serious 
error on the part of the labouring poor, he 
fully admitted. He knew that their Lord- 
ships, and the other House of Parliament, 
were the friends of the poor, and he knew 
that the cause of the delay of inquiry last 
Session was to be found, not in the indif- 
ference of Parliament to the poor, but to 
incredulity as to the extent of that dis- 
tress; but, seeing what had since occurred, 
he must say, that it would be criminal to 
delay the matter any longer. The county 
of Kent had since then spoken in a language 
which was disgraceful ; but, while he said 
this, and while he admitted, that the out- 
rages to which he alluded should be put 
down with a strong hand,—for no distress 
would justify such violations of law,-—he 
still must impress on their Lordships the 
necessity of no longer postponing a fair 
and full inquiry into the state of the 
labouring poor. For himself he would 
say, that he felt no alarm for the ultimate 
state of the country, for he knew that 
Englishmen possessed too much good 
sense, and too much devotion to the in- 
stitutions of their country,—too much loyal 
attachment to the person of their gracious 
Sovereign, who had that day, for the first 
time, met his people at the opening of a 
new Parliament, and who, from the moment 
of his accession to the Throne, had on 
every occasion evinced the ‘most paternal 
regard for the interests of his subjects— 
Englishmen, he repeated, possessed too 
much wisdom and good feeling—to allow 
themselves to be Jed away into errors 
dangerous to the security of the State. 
Whatever was the condition of the country 
at present, there could exist no reason for 
alarm as to the ultimate result ; but it was 
necessary that the inquiry to which he 
alluded should not be further delayed. He 
spoke this, not with a view of creating any 
excitement out of doors, but to impress 
on their Lordships that conviction which 
he strongly felt, of the necessity that the in- 
quiry should be speedy. On this he trusted 
their Lordships would be unanimous, and 
while they put down dangerous acts of 
riot and insubordination by force, if 
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such other measures as might tend, by 
relieving the distresses of the poor, to 
restore to them that confidence in the 
Legislature which was so necessary to the 
tranquillity of the country. He would not 
offer any opposition to the Address moved 
by the noble Marquis, but he must express 
a hope, that before the close of the debate, 
he should hear from the noble Duke 
(Wellington) that he should be ready with 
some measure, having for its object that 
to which he had adverted. It was neces- 
sary to the tranquillity of the country, 
during the winter now coming on, that 
the confidence of the labouring classes in 
the Legislature should be restored by the 
adoption of every possible means to im- 
prove their condition. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he would 
detain their Lordships only a few moments. 
The state of the country had, in the 
course of the last Session, been several 
times the subject of discussion, and on 
these occasions, believing as he did that 
the distress which prevailed was only 
partial, he had deprecated any exagge- 
rated statements respecting it, and had 
also opposed the motion for inquiry, on 
the ground that it would tend to no prac- 
tical good. With respect to the noctur- 
nal outrages which had since taken place 
in the county of Kent, he was of opinion 
that they ought to be put down by the 
strictest application of the law; and 
when that was done, he thought it would 
not be unbecoming their Lordships to 
make the experiment of an inquiry as to 
the cause of the distress, and the condition 
of the poor. He himself had been visited 
by some of those nocturnal depredators, 
and he agreed with his noble friend in 
believing that none of the nightly out- 
rages that now disgraced the county of 
Kent were committed by the industrious 
working classes of that county. They 
were the work of, he believed, persons 
who did not belong to the county. He 
wished to take that opportunity of correct- 
ing a mis-statement which had been made 
in one of the Kent news-papers, and which 
had been copied from that into most of the 
London papers. It was stated, that on 
the occasion when some of his property was 
burned, the peasantry looked on without 
any attempt to assist in extinguishing the 
Hames, but that they rather seemed to 
enjoy the spectacle. Now, the very re- 
verse was the fact. ~ He had suffered only 
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peasantry from refusing their aid, that not 
only his own labourers, but those of others 
came and voluntarily assisted and worked, 
heart and hand, to put out the flames. 
Some of them were for nearly two hours 
upto their middle in wateron the occasion. 
He was not present himself, but his son 
and others who were, and on whose testi- 
mony he could implicitly rely, stated the 
fact, that these men worked with the 
greatest alacrity, and without, as far as he 
knew, any hope of reward. It was a 
great satisfaction to him afterwards to 
address sixty of them after they had been 
paid for their exertions, and to thank 
them for their excellent conduct on the 
occasion. . He felt it necessary to say this, 
in justice to the character of the peasan- 
try, and in corroboration of what had 
been stated by his noble friend, that the 
peasantry of Kent were not the authors of 
those outrages. He thought that this was 
also a proof that the noble Duke (Rich- 
mond) was not correct in supposing that 
these outrages were the result of there 
having been no inquiry last Session into 
the condition of the labouring poor. He 
would admit that distress did exist in 
some parts of the country, but it was not 
general. Whatever was its extent, one 
fertile source of misery might be found in 
the very erroneous system of paying the 
wages of the pbor out of the parochial 
rates. He would admit that distress ex- 
isted,and he thought one of the first steps 
for itsrelief—and that which he believed the 
noble Duke was disposed to take—was 
reduction of the public expenditure. Of 
this reduction he believed the Sovereign, 
who for the first time appeared there to- 
day to open a new Parliament, and who 
on every occasion since his accession had 
done that which wouid well deserve for 
him the title of the patriot King, was dis- 
posed to set the first example. He trust- 
ed it would be so, and that his Majesty’s 
views in this respect would be ably 
seconded by that House ; for he was sure 
that their Lordships would not obtain that 
respect which for the sake of the country 
it was so necessary they should command, 
if they did not earnestly set themselves 
about those necessary reforms, which 
must begin with the upper classes to be 
generally beneficial. 

The Duke of Leinster said, that he had 
just come from that portion of the United 
Kingdom, to the condition of which allu- 
sion had been made in the Speech from 
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the Throne; and he was anxious to say a 
word as to the feeling which existed there 
on the subject of the repeal of the Union. 
That feeling had not, he believed, yet 
gained much ground in Ireland. He was 
present a few days ago at a private meet- 
ing of gentlemen deeply interested in the 
prosperity of that country, which he had 
felt it necessary to call together, and it was 
the general opinion of those present, that 
the repeal of the Union was a measure 
which would be most injurious in its 
effects to both countries. But while he 
expressed his opinion, that the feeling in 
favour of that measure had not proceeded 
to any great extent, he must say, that 
unless Government adopted some mea- 
sures,—he did not mean strong measures, 
but some plan for the employment of the 
poor--some plan to reform the Grand-Jury- 
system, and other matters to which he 
would not, at that moment, allude more 
in detail,—the project for a repeal of the 
Union would get a-head, so that it would 
be extremely difficult to deal with it. He 
repeated, he would not, at that moment, 
point out in detail the particular plans 
which it would be advisable to adopt; but 
he had no doubt whatever, that some 
plan for the relief of Ireland, by giving 
employment to the poor, ought instantly 
to be devised. 

Lord Farnham said, that the present 
moment was one of the most important at 
which a Parliament had met for many 
years, whether considered with relation to 
our foreign or domestic policy. There 
were dangers from within and without, 
and the best way to avert them was to 
look them boldly in the face. The Speech 
from the Throne informed them that this 
country continued on terms of peace and 
amity with the several Powers of Europe ; 
but who were the Powers of Europe at 
present? He knew that the illustrious 
Prince who now sat on the Throne of 
France was strongly disposed to continue 
the relations of peace and amity with this 
country; but who knew whether affairs in 
that country might not take a turn 
which would oblige its Sovereign to adopt 
measures towards this country which he 
himself could not approve? As to Bel- 
gium, to which the Royal Speech had 
adverted, and which had been alluded to 
by the noble Marquis who moved the 
Address, were we not a party to treaties 
respecting that country, which might 
bring us into unpleasant collision with 
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some of the Powers of Europe? But 
when all Europe was in arms, was Eng- 
land to be the only one with her bosom 
open? He agreed with other noble Lords 
in thinking that there could be no ulti- 
mate fear for this country if her energies 
were well directed. The greatest diffi- 
culty with which we had to contend arose 
from the state of our finances. Taxation 
was already stretched as far as it could 
go, in relation to our agriculture, our 
commerce, and manufactures. These in- 
terests were burthened with as much as 
any, and more than some of them, could 
well bear. In fact, the landed interest 
was too much burthened, while another, 
for the support of which all the others had 
hitherto been too heavily taxed, was com- 
paratively without any burthen, he meant 
the monied interest. He would have that 
interest pay its share by a tax on all 
income derived from money. He meant 
not the Funds alone, but on mortgages and 
other species of annuitics, which were 
almost untaxed, while land was borne 
down with taxation of every kind. He 
would suppose a man with an estate of 
10,0002. a year, of which 5,000/. was 
paid to a mortgagee; this mortgagee re- 
ceived hisincome without deduction, what- 
ever was the change in the value of land, 
while the owner of the estate had to pay 
so many demands in taxes, tithes, and 
poor-rates, out of the remaining produce of 
his estate, that he had not a nett income 
of more than 2,000. a-year. This was 
an inequality of pressure which ought 
never to have been inflicted, and ought not 
now to be continued. The land, there- 
fore, should be relieved from some of its 
burthens, and they should be transferred 
to those who were better able to bear 
them. This was a question which would 
not be met by economy. Economy was 
necessary, and would do good as far as it 
went; but they must go further. They 
must go back, and alter the system of 
taxation. The country was called upon 
to make extra exertion,—to put itself in a 
firm and imposing attitude,—when they 
saw that in several of the counties around 
them there was a disposition to upset all 
that was near and dear to man. As to 


what had been said by the noble Duke 
(Leinster) on the state of Ireland, he 
would only observe, that in what was 
passing in that country their Lordships 
were now reaping the bitter fruits of their 
own conduct, in having yielded too much 
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to popular clamour. The consequences 
were now before them in the cry which 
was raised for a repeal of the Union. {fe 
agreed in the opinion that the feelin 
favour of that measure was not general in 
the country, but he could not conceal the 
fact, that there was in Ireland a growing 
want of confidence in the Legislature. 
The consequence partly of the resentment 
and indignation at the course which his 
Majesty’s Ministers had pursued two Ses- 
sions ago, on the important subject then 
brought forward. It was necessary that 
this feeling should be removed by the fu- 
ture conduct of the Legislature. As to 
the Union, he was one of those who, in 
Ireland, had most strenuously opposed the 
carrying of that measure. He thought it 
was unjust, and he knew the base and un- 
constitutional means which were resorted 
to to carry it through; but while he said 
this he must also declare, that to the way 
in which the repeal of that measure was 
sought to be brought about, and indeed 
to the repeal itself, in whatever way it 
might be proposed to effect it, he was 
decidedly opposed; because he felt if 
that measure were carried, it would sever 
the connexion between the two countries, 
and tend to the ruin of both. He hoped 
that the feeling which existed on this 
subject in the minds of some persons in 
Ireland would give way to a more rational 
way of thinking. He hoped, too, that the 
Legislature would act in such a manner as 
would tend to create renewed confidence 
on the part of the people in Ireland, that 
it would, above all things, shew no indif- 
ference with regard to Irish business, no 
readiness to yield to the language of 
intimidation, and the agitation for the 
repeal of the Union would, he was con- 
vinced, soon die away. 

Earl Grey spoke to the following effect :— 
I feel great satisfaction that I gave way to 
the two noble Lords who have preceded 
me, for I have heard, with much pleasure 
and full concurrence, what fell from the 
noble Duke behind me; and I heard also, 
with similar feelings, a considerable portion 
of what was delivered by the noble Lord 
who followed him, though differing from 
that noble Lord in a great many of those 
observations which he made while ad- 
dressing himself to the more extended and 
general question, which the Speech from 
the Throne has raised for the consideration 
of your Lordships and the other branch of 
the Legislature. I entirely agree with the 
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noble Lord who spoke last, that for centu- 
ries Parliament has not been called on to 
deliberate respecting matters of greater im- 
portance, or perhaps of greater danger, 
than now present themselves. They are 
circumstances which will demand at our 
hands all the caution—all the wisdom—all 
the fortitude—that we can possibly exercise. 
But I have, at the same time, a full confi- 
dence that, with the stedfast and honest 
application of the qualities which have be- 
longed to the English nation and Legisla- 
ture, those dangers will disappear, and 
those questions which all men must feel to 
be of the deepest importance, will be de- 
cided in a manner becoming their moment- 
ous character, and calculated to avert the 
dangers by which we are surrounded. I 
have, I repeat it, the fullest confidence in 
the good sense, the honourable feeling, and 
the unabated loyalty of the people of En- 
gland. I have no doubt, that if both 
Houses are forced to do their duty, there 
will be nothing to fear for the safety, ho- 
nour, and happiness, ofthe British nation. 
Had I risen earlier, 1 perhaps should not 
have said evenso muchas maybe comprised 
within the few brief observations which I 
propose to address to the House, and 
which I intend to commence, by advert- 
ing, in the first place, to that topic which I 
conceive to be of the very first import- 
ance—I mean the state of Ireland. I have 
no hesitation whatever in adopting, with 
reference to that condition, the language 
which your Lordships have this day heard 
from the Throne. I do partake most fully 
in those ‘feelings of “ gricf and indigna- 
tion” expressed by our most gracious Mo- 
narch in reference to those measures which 
have been adopted in another part of the 
empire, for the purpose of alienating the 
affections of a brave and loyal people ina 
manner that must lead to the separation 
of the two countries, and. finally to the 
certain destruction of both. Concurring, 
my Lords, most fully in those sentiments, 
I need not, I trust, add, that I shall most 
cordially, as faras my humble means ad- 
mit, lend my assistance to any proceedings 
which his Majesty’s Ministers may find it 
necessary to adopt, consistent with the 
spirit of the sentiments just expressed from 
the Throne, and in conformity with the 
fundamental principles of the laws and 
Constitution of the country. I make this 
qualification, because, upon the Speech, as 
it stands, I would desire to rest, the more 
especially as I find in it no allusion to any 
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new laws. I think the laws as they exist 
at present, ought to be put in force, and I 
am deeply impressed with the conviction 
that they will, if energetically executed, be 
found abundantly sufficient to meet the 
present exigency—to accomplish the pro- 
per and effectual punishment of those who 
would divert the subject from his allegi- 
ance, and to terminate those animosities 
and mistaken views of the true interests 
of that country from which those disturb- 
ances take their rise. Regarding, then, 
the intentions of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as I find thern this day developed in 
the Speech from the Throne, I confess I 
look with great confidence to the course 
to be followed by the noble Duke behind 
me (Leinster); I look also with great 
confidence to the exercise of that sense 
and discretion which I trust will not be 
wanting in the sound and influential por- 
tion of the people of Ireland; and I sin- 
cerely rejoice that that noble Duke, taking 
the lead which naturally belongs to his 
great name, and availing himself of the 
ascendancy which attaches to his station in 
that country, has put himself at the head 
of that part of the population of Ireland 
in which the greatest influence and the 
soundest judgment may be expected to re- 
side. I rejoice that the noble Duke has 
put himself at the head of those who 
have resolved to stem the torrent which, if 
not energetically and decisively resisted, will 
lead to the destruction of all that man in 
a social state could deem worth contending 
for. 1 would therefore entreat and exhort 
the noble Duke to place himself at the 
head of the sound part of the community, 
and save the country from those fearful 
calamities with which others, who seek to 
divert the people from their allegiance, 
would inevitably superinduce. But inorder 
to save the country, what is to be done 
must be done quickly and decisively. In 
saying all this, howe er, my Lords, I find 
it impossible to agree with the noble Lord 
who spoke last, that circumstances which 
have recently occurred go at all to fulfil his 
prophecy of the Session before the last. I 
can never agree with him, or with any man, 
that the great and healing measure of that 
Session could have been productive of any 
such effects. That measure was one to which 
I have ever given my most cordial and 
devoted support through good and through 
evil report—for the advancement of that 
measure I made sacrifices of which it does 
not now become me to speak, for I made 
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themwillingly; butIcannotnowsitstilland 
hear it said, that it could have led to results 
which every man in the country, and every 
lover of the human race must deplore. No, 
my Lords, the fault, with respect to that 
. Ineasure, was not in the concessions which 
were made, but in the delay which took 
place; that which, done early, would have 
been beneficial, done late lost no small 
portion of its value; concession was de- 
layed till a system of agitation was estab- 
lished capable of being applied to the 
basest and the worst of purposes-——concession 
was not made on principles of right or 
justice, or policy, but confessedly to fear 
and necessity. Let it not be supposed that 
I am blaming those by whom the conces- 
sions were made—far from it. I do not 
blame them for giving way, at least 1 do 
not blame them for at length carrying that 
measure themselves which it was the whole 
business of their previous lives, to resist. 
In the circumstances in which they found 
themselves placed, the course they adopted 
was the evident dictate of sound policy 
and wisdom ; when they saw the danger 
approaching, they did what then lay in 
their power to obviate its possible effects. 
I heard, with feelings which I shall never 
forget, the noble Duke opposite, when 
speaking of the horrors of civil war, say, 
that he was willing to die, to save his 
country from such a calamity. It wasa 
declaration dictated alike by feelings of 
humanity and of true wisdom. For reasons, 
then, my Lords, which these observations 
naturally suggest, the views I took of that 
great and healing measure remain un- 
changed ; and to the opinion which IJ then 
entertained respecting it, | have now to 
add, that I am persuaded the degree in 
which it may have contributed to the pre- 
sent discontents in Ireland is solely to be 
ascribed, not to the adoption, but to the 
delay in passing it. We are now, 
however, to deal with a new state of things, 
and we must deal with them as we find 
them; we are to direct our energies to the 
suppression of that system of agitation as 
applied to the question of the Union, by 
which the former question, I am willing to 
admit, was, in a great measure, advanced 
—that which we might have borne with as 
the means of promoting a great and legi- 
timate object, we are called upon to resist 
when directed to opposite purposes. I 
hesitate not to affirm, that we are bound to 
support and promote the efforts of those 
who think, to dissolve the Union amounts 
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to nothing less than to dissolve the con- 
nection between this country and Ireland. 
I opposed the measure of the Union at the 
time it was first discussed here, on general 
policy. I opposed it also on grounds to 
which the noble Lord who spoke last has 
adverted—namely, because of the foul 
means which were adopted for the purpose 
of carrying that measure into effect. They 
were means which would provoke opposition 
to any measure. There were never worse 
means resorted to, for carrying any measure 
than the corruption to which I am alluding 
—they were means which reflect the deepest 
disgrace upon those with whom they ori- 
ginated, and which, to remotest posterity, 
will blacken the memory of their authors. 
Inducements were held out both to Pro- 
testants and Catholics, involving opposite 
representations and statements; the Pro- 
testants were told, that if that measure were 
once passed, it would afford the best 
security to them against the Catholics ; 
and the Catholics were told, that if they 
agreed to it, and gave their assistance to 
forward its accomplishment, their own 
claims would come to be considered by a 
free Parliament, unfettered by any re- 
strictions hostile to their just demands. 
Thus were both parties deceived, that that 
measure might be carried into effect—the 
Catholics were deceived, and continued in 
the degraded condition in which they were 
left at the Union, until a degree of irrita- 
tion showed itself, that could no longer be 
trifled with, and till concession became the 
only remedy. Would to God that the 
warning voices of those who are now no 
more had been listened to; what evils might 
have been prevented—what dangers might 
have been averted—what collisions of hos- 
tile parties might have been avoided-—what 
strenuous and ardentefforts might have been 
combined in cordial unity, to extend and 
consolidate the true interests and happiness 
of the United Kingdom. But regrets of 
this nature need now no longer be indulged ; 
the present moment demands some decisive 
and energetic measures, as respects many 
relations in which we stand; and I rejoice 
at being able to say, that I concur with his 
Majesty’s Ministers in thinking, that to 
execute the existing laws is all that Ireland 
requires in the nature of restraint. I have, 
therefore, nothing to object to that part of 
the Address which relates to Ireland ; fully 
sympathising, as I do, in the grief and 
indignation whichhis Majesty has thought 
proper to express, I the more readily con- 
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cur in that part of the Address, indeed 
from a persuasion that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters are not, and cannot be, indifferent 
to the state of Ireland; and I trust that 
Parliament will soon receive from them 
proofs that they are ready to bring forward 
measures suitable to the condition of that 
country. Once more, in recurring to the 
great and healing measure of the Session 
before the last, I beg to repeat that I was 
never of the number of those who expected 
from it alone the complete and immediate 
tranquillity of Ireland—there was much to 
be done in every department of society in 
that country—there was much to be done to 
allay the spirit of discontent which every 
where prevailed and much to be done to 
remedy the abuses of the government of 
Ireland—which were rendered inveterate by 
longduration. The great measure, however, 
has been passed, and it now remains for 
Parliament to follow it up in a manner 
suitable to such acommencement, by which 
I should earnestly recommend to the im- 
mediate attention of the House—measures 
of internal relief—measures worthy of the 
policy which opened the Constitution to the 
Catholics—measures calculated to remove 
the poverty and distress of the people, and 
to give strength to the Government. Hav- 
ing now made the few remarks which I 
intended to address to the House respecting 
Ireland, I shall direct my attention to the 
condition of the empire, but more especi- 
ally, in the first instance, to the distresses 
of the people, and to the disturbances to 
which noble Lords have alluded. I shall 
begin by admitting, that I believe distress 
does exist to a considerable extent ; and I 
concur as heartily as any man in the opinion 
that Parliament should immediately in- 
stitute an inquiry into the causes of that 
distress, and without delay adopt such 
measures as the necessity of the case may 
demand. When I first read in the news- 
papers the statement to which a noble 
Earl behind me has adverted, I hesitated 
not a moment in pronouncing my disbelief 
of it. Icould not believe that the pea- 
santry of Kent were affected by so bad a 
spirit, and least of all did I believe that that 
noble Earl could have been made the sub- 
ject of hostile feelings by those whom he 
employed, and who surrounded him as 
neighbours. However, we have now the 
statement of the noble Earl himself, which 
will go forth to the public in such a form 
as to preclude the continuance of error on 
that subject. I cannot pass from this part 
VOL. I. 
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of the subject without expressing my full 
conviction, that Parliament will direct its 
best efforts to remedy the evils which have 
led to this species of disturbance, and 
though the people of that country have 
been driven to commit excesses, I trust 
that their spirit is yet sound, that they 
have English hearts in their bosoms, and 
that when they become satisfied that the 
Legislature is anxiously engaged in devising 
means for their relief, they will be restored 
to a sense of what they owe to themselves, 
and to society. I fully concur in the re- 
commendation of the noble Lord—a re- 
commendation in perfect accordance with 
his humane feelings and his high courage— 
that our first duty is, to repress severely 
and firmly any violation of the law, and 
immediately to enter upon the consideration 
of such remedial measures as, under the 
circumstances, may be practicable. The 
noble Marquis who moved the Address, 
seemed to imagine that the distresses in the 
county of Kent had their origin in events 
which took place ina neighbouring country. 
—[The Marquis of Bute denied that he 
had said any such thing, and the Marquis of 
Camden said, it was he who had expressed 
the opinion to which the noble Earl re- 
ferred.] I beg pardon of the noble Mar- 
quis who spoke first—I should have attri- 
buted that sentiment to the noble Marquis, 
the Lord-lieutenant of the county of Kent. 
I really, however, am quite at a loss to 
discover the grounds upon which he affirms 
that those disturbances had their origin in 
the cause which he assigns. 1 am unable 
to comprehend why such causes should 
have affected Kent at all, and, having done 
so, why their operation should be confined 
to that county; neither can I understand 
how the destruction of machinery is at all 
connected with causes of that nature. The 
destruction of machinery by labourers is 
clearly to be attributed to the distress, as 
they cannot be persuaded that their dis- 
tresses are not aggravated by its means. 
But the other outrages which disgrace the 
county of Kent cannot be so accounted 
for. They are in all respects contrary to 
all that we have ever known of the Eng- 
lish character. Nor are they occasioned 
by the occurrences in a neighbouring na- 
tion, to which the noble Marquis has 
referred. The next topic to which I must 
allude respects the professions of economy 
contained in the Speech of this day. Of 
these professions I must say, that they are 
invariably made in Speeches from the 
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Throne, but I hope that, on the present 
occasion at least, they will be carried into 
effect. I trust the relief which it is intended 
to give will be such as to remove the pres- 
sure of those taxes, which are at the same 
time the most severely felt and the least 
productive. Allusion has been made to 
what was done in the last Session of Par- 
liament. For those measures of relief, 
as far as they went, I give his Majesty’s 
Ministers full credit; although I do not 
think that the taxes repealed were those of 
which the pressure was the most felt or the 
most general. But in another respect this 
repeal has been productive of good. In 
the expense of their collection, the saving 
has been as great as in the productive 
amount of the taxes themselves. But 
more general relief might have been af- 
forded by the repeal of other taxes; though 
I have no doubt that the selection of taxes 
to be repealed was made with the best 
intentions. What I now look for is a still 
further reduction. I do not, however, 
think this a time to discuss such a propo- 
sition as that brought forward by the noble 
Lord on the cross-bench, respecting a 
different mode of taxation. If the noble 
Lord means to propose a Property-tax, it 
will be my duty to give the most decided 
opposition to such a tax, because I feel that 
it will increase not lessen our difficulties. 
On another occasion I shall have an 
opportunity of pointing out such taxes as, 
by their repeal, would at the same time 
afford the most general relief, and diminish 
to the greatest amount the expenses of 
collection. As to the measure recom- 
mended by his Majesty to the consideration 
of Parliament—namely, the appointment 
of a Regency—it is one which I, in com- 
mon with other noble Lords, urged your 
Lordships to consider in the last Session, 
Of that measure I have now nothing to 
say, but that 1 entirely concur in the 
recommendation contained in his Majesty's 
Speech, and I have no objection to make 
to the manner in which it has been intro- 
duced; I can have no wish but that an ar- 
rangement may be made that will ensure 
on the one hand, the unity and efficiency 
of the Government, as well as the rights 
and liberties of the subject, during the mi- 
nority of the successor to the Throne , and 
on the other hand, the safe succession of 
the minor, placing the guardianship in those 
hands which nature and good policy point 
out. With respect to the next topic alluded 
to, L have no objection to consider it, as 
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recommended by the noble Marquis who 
introduced the Address. It is true, as the 
noble Marquis has stated, that the Speech is 
understood to contain the sentiments of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. I am also willing 
to consider the recommendation as to the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown, as the 
act of his Majesty himself; and as add- 
ing to those many acts of spontaneous 
generosity and sincere affection for his 
subjects which have already gained for 
his Majesty the hearts of his people. His 
Majesty deserved the praise in the first 
instance of the measure; but I will also 
give his Majesty’s Ministers credit for their 
readiness to bring forward such measures 
as are most likely to contribute to the 
prosperity of the empire and to the secu- 
rity of the Crown. I gratefully acknow- 
ledge, with the noble Marquis, the con- 
siderate disposition in hisMajesty which has 
induced him to resign wholly to Parlia- 
ment all those hereditary revenues such as 
the Droits of Admiralty, the West-India 
Duties, and other branches of casual 
revenue which belonged to the Crown, 
But, my Lords, from the way in which 
the noble Marquis has stated the matter, 
it would appear, that he supposes those 
revenues to be the private property of the 
Crown, and that the Sovereign hasa right 
to employ them as he pleases, without 
reference to public utility. Against any 
such construction it is my duty to protest. 
Those revenues were originally given to 
enable his Majesty to carry on the govern- 
ment of the country with dignity and 
effect ; and Parliament in contributing to 
the expenses of the Civil List, is bound 
only to grant so much as may supply the 
deficiency of those other sources of 
revenue. I do not mention this, my Lords, 
with any view to detract from the great 
condescention of his Majesty, but to pre- 
vent an incorrect principle, such as that 
stated by the noble Marquis, from being 
adopted by the House. I have now, my 
Lords, gone through all the topics of the 
Speech which relate to our domestic con- 
cerns, and I must proceed to not the 
least important, though the least noticed, 
part of his Majesty’s Speech. My Lords, 
I allude to that part of the Speech from 
the Throne in which our doubtful relations 
with other Powers are spoken of. I agree 
with the noble Lord on the cross-bench 
(Lord Farnham) as to the necessity of 
preparations: but I donot agree with him 
in supposing that there is any necessity 
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for Parliament to consider preparations for 
taking up arms. Ido not look for defence 
to augmented establishments—to an in- 
creased army and navy—being convinced 
that such precautions will bring upon us 
the very dangers which we seek, by their 
adoption; to avoid. If we were to arm, 
as the noble Lord has intimated we should, 
and, as he said, all Europe was arming, 
if we were to adopt such a policy, in all 
probability one short month would not 
pass without our being involved in a war 
with France. ‘‘ You see,” said the noble 
Lord, the “ danger around you; the storm 
is in the horizon, but the hurricane ap- 
proaches. Begin then at once to strengthen 
your houses, to secure your windows, and 
to make fast your doors.” But the mode 
in which this must be done, my Lords, is 
by securing the affections of your fellow- 
subjects, and by redressing their griev- 
ances, and—my Lords, I will pronounce 
the word—by reforming Parliament. 
Through my whole life I have advocated 
Reform, and I have thought that, if it 
were not attended to in time, the people 
would lose all confidence in Parliament, 
and we must make up our minds to witness 
the destruction of the Constitution. I trust 
that it will not be put off as the Catholic 
Question was put off, but considered in 
time, so that measures may be introduced 
by which gradual Reform can be effected 
without danger to the institutions of the 
country. Whether it can be expected 
that Ministers will bring forward such 
measures, I cannot say; but of this I am 
sure, that if they do not bringthem forward, 
and carry them into effect, they will in 
time be pressed by this question as they 
have been pressed by the question of 
Catholic Emancipation, and compelled to 
yield to expediency what they refuse to 
concede upon principle. Perhaps, in the 
early part of my life, I have urged this ques- 
tion with the rashness of youth; but J have 
never thought that Reform should be insist- 
ed on as a matter of popular right, nor have 
I ever advocated the principle of universal 
suffrage, which, on the contrary, has always 
seemed to me to be inconsistent with our 
institutions. We are now told, that every 
man who paystaxes has a right to participate 
in the choice of Members of the Legisla- 
ture ; we are told more than that—we are 
told that every man who contributes to 
the wealth of the country by his labour 
has a right to vote; we are told, indeed, 
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age is entitled to this privilege. These 
are principles which I must deny, and 
claims which I must oppose. The right 
of the people is to good government ; and 
that is, in my judgment, inconsistent with 
universal suffrage under our present 
institutions. If suffrage be the right of 
all who pay a certain tax, then I say, that 
it is in the limit, and not in the extension, 
of that privilege, that such right consists. 
I say, my Lords, that preparation ought to 
be made to revise the Constitution, to 
extend its blessings, and to secure the 
affection of the people, to ensure their 
tranquillity, and to confirm their confidence 
in the Legislature, and in a King who 
only lives for the good of his subjects. 
But I do not agree in the policy recom- 
mended by the noble Lord on the cross- 
bench (Lord Farnham). With respect to 
France, I approve of all that has hitherto 
occurred, although no one will say that I 
would hold out inducements to rebellion. 
My Lords, I know that all Revolutions 
are evils in themselves, and | regret that 
what has passed was necessary. For the 
peace of Europe, for the honour and safety 
of the family which has been expelled from 
the Throne, I regret that Charles 10th 
could not have made up his mind to concur 
in the new order of things, to act faithfully 
upon the Charter which he had sworn to 
maintain, and to acknowledge the right of 
the people to that good government, 
without which, tranquillity and allegiance 
cannot be expected from them. My Lords, 
if Revolution could be rendered necessary 
in any circumstances, it was rendered 
necessary by what I must call an unjusti- 
fiable attack on the liberties of the people. 
As an Englishman, owing the benefits 
which I at present enjoy to a similar mea- 
sure, similarly provoked, I rejoice in the 
resistance of the people of France to the 
attack upon their liberties ; and I rejoice 
in the character of their whole conduct, 
from the first moment when resistance 
became necessary to the expulsion of the 
reigning family. In such a cause resist- 
ance was necessary, was noble, and I 
cannot conceive a more heart-stirring scene 
than that of a people entering upon so 
holy a contest with courage worthy of the 
cause, and using victory, when achieved, 
with such unparalleled moderation. It is 
gratifying, that in their resistance, there 
has not yet been one act to stain the purity 
cf their patriotism. In the Revolution 
which has been forced on them, no blood 
C2 
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has yet been shed which the violence of 
the tyrants themselves did not render 
necessary. God grant that their conduct 
may continue to be as stainless. I believe 
there is no friend to liberty in Europe who 
would not be gratified if mercy were ex- 
tended even to the authors of those mea- 
sures by which the Revolution was pro- 
voked ; but if it be necessary to proceed in 
the work of justice, every friend to freedom 
hopes that nothing will be done to raise a 
suspicion that punishment has been dic- 
tated by a thirst of vengeance. The justice 
of the cause of the people was proved by 
the moderation of their conduct; I trust, 
therefore, that what has been so happily 
begun will proceed in the same spirit. I 
cordially approve of the ready manner in 
which Ministers recognized the new go- 
vernment, and I hope therefore that by the 
union of the two countries, holding their 
liberties by the same means and on the 
same principles the peace of Europe will 
be maintained. The allusions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech to the affairs of the Nether- 
lands occasion some exception to the satis- 
faction which I have received from other 
passages, The principle of our benevo- 
lence to those States should be that of 
non-interference. I confess that I cannot 
understand that we are bound to interfere 
in any arrrangements of a local nature 
between Holland and the Low Countries. 
If I have not misunderstood the noble 
Marquis in the speech which he made— 
with, I suppose, a knowledge of the inten- 
tions of his Majesty’s Ministers—he has 
said, that we are interested in maintaining 
and are bound to maintain the kingdom 
of the Netherlands in the situation in which 
it has been settled by Treaties to which 
this country is a party ; I cannot under- 
stand that we are so bound. As for those 
Treaties themselves, I do not think that 
they have contributed to the tranquillity 
of Europe; nor do I think that acting on 
them now would contribute to its pro- 
sperity and peace. Instead of acting on 
the principle of the balance of Europe, 
which would protect the weak against the 
strong, we have departed from that prin- 
ciple, and formed alliances upon principles 
of confiscation and division, in accordance 
with which we have transferred one king- 
dom to another, without regard to the 
sentiments or to the interests of those 
who were transferred. From the first 
moment, those transfers have never allowed 
to Europe an hour’s security. No man 
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can more regret than I do the separation 
of Flanders from Holland: and in this 
view I cannot disapprove of the intimation 
conveyed in his Majesty’s Speech, if the 
mediation alluded to be conducted in a 
proper manner, in concert with France, 
so as to effect a new and amicabie settle- 
ment‘of the country. But | imagine that, 
after the excitement of the animosities 
which now actuate the inhabitants of the 
two countries, they cannot again be 
united but by means the most vicious and 
unjust, and by an utter disregard of the 
principle on which it is the duty of every 
country to act—that is, the principle of 
non-interference. I should certainly be 
happy to see those two countries identified 
under one government, but I cannotimagine 
that this can now beeffected by any means 
short of a force capable of overwhelming 
the resisting party, and against the em- 
ployment of such a force, I for one, shall 
always strongly protest. These are my 
views; and they are enforced with a 
reasoning more powerful than I am capable 
of advancing, in a letter addressed to a 
noble friend of mine, dated 19th May, 1818, 
from which I shall, with your Lordships’ 
permission, read an extract :— 

“« Netherlands—The only change of 
importance which Lord Castlereagh made 
in the project sketched by Mr. Pitt, in 
1805, was, to give the Netherlands to 
Holland instead of Prussia. Whether the 
original plan was a good one may be 
doubted ; but the merit of the alteration 
is still more equivocal. A proposition of 
joining the Netherlands to Holland was 
made to William 3rd, but he rejected it, 
says Burnet, on account of the differ- 
ence of religious opinions; and he seems 
to have acted with his usual knowledge 
and. judgment. The Belgians require their 
government to be strictly Roman Catholic 
and intolerant; the Dutch wish no less 
for a Protestant King and general tolera- 
tion. Nor is this the only difference—the 
Belgians wish the land to be free from taxes, 
the Dutch will hear of no duties upon 
commerce. ‘The Belgians are accustomed 
to the use of the French language; the 
Dutch will not be governed except in 
Dutch. The Belgians despise the Dutch 
as a covetous, unpolished, unfeeling people; 
the Dutch despise the Belgians as an 
ignorant, stupid, and bigotted race. The 
Belgians, in fact, wish to return to the 
French government, and in the scramble 
for the patronage of the combined Crown, 
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they are not able to contend with the 
superior ability and information of their 
neighbours. In 1816, of eight Ministers 
of State, only one was a Belgian; of 
twenty-eight diplomatic agents, one; of 
eighty-five Generals, sixteen, &c.; so 
that of 169 of the first employments of 
government, the Belgians had only thirty 
Add to this that the Belgians are obliged 
to pay taxes for the interest of the Dutch 
debt, and the repairs of the Dutch dykes. 
It may easily be believed, that amongst 
the discontents which this arrangement 
has occasioned, the government cannot 
hold a very steady course. The sovereign 
authority is exercised, neither with the 
youthful vigour of a new, nor the pre- 
scriptive majesty of an old government. 
And what shall we say to this limited 
Monarchy, in which the King, by his first 
act, abolished Trial by Jury, and named 
his own Chamber of Deputies? Or toa 
Parliament, of which the members rail at 
one another in different languages? 
Where a Belgian deputy, who proposes a 
financial question, is completely foiled by 
the unintelligible reply of a Dutch Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? Where one 
half of the House do not understand the 
other half till they see their speeches 
translated in thenewspaper of the following 
day? If the internal government of this 
country wants stability, its external situa- 
tion is not more secure. Flanders, said 
Sir William Temple, is not of a size to 
support a large army, nor of a figure to be 
defended bya small one. The union with 
Holland has not added much to its mili- 
tary strength. The Dutch force is chiefly 
naval, and the Colonies require a large 
number of troops. The present army of 
the kingdom consists of 40,000 regulars, and 
60,000 militia. Even with the additions 
which may be made in the time of war, 
they will not be more than sufficient to 
garrison the fortresses. If the French 
were to invade Belgium, it would be 
utterly impossible for the king of the 
Netherlands to meet them with an army 
in the field. Austria and Spain would no 
longer empty their treasures to support 
Flanders. The only power from which 
money and men could be expected would 
be England. So that, after paying to build 
the fortresses, we should have to pay for 
defending them—perhaps, too, against the 
inhabitants. We have herean instance oftwo 
nations, possessing.no ,natural attraction, 
but rather a very great repulsion, to each 
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other, pounded together in the great mortar 
of the chemists of Vienna. What is to 
result from the mixture of two equal parts 
of Catholic bigotry and Protestant free- 
dom—of land and commerce—of French 
and Dutch—of polished stupidity and 
vulgar talent—of natural servility and 
ancient love of freedom, no man can 
guess. It may be supposed, however, 
that one of the parts will fly off as soon as 
it can join any foreign matter. And this 
is the kingdom which is considered by all 
foreigners as raised out of deference to 
England, at the special demand of Lord 
Castlereagh !” 

My Lords, from the considerations ex- 
pressed in that extract, I object to the 
manner in which the allusion to Belgium 
is introduced in the Address. If it went 
no further than to lament the unhappy 
occurrence in that country, I should not 
offer any objection to its adoption in our 
answer to his Majesty’s Speech. But it 
makes us go further. Weare made to 
decide between the two parties, and to 
pronounce a direct censure on the conduct 
of the people of the Low Countries to- 
wards their enlightened government. 
This is language directly opposed to the 
principle of non-interference. We speak 
of the Belgians as “ revolted subjects ;” 
and as revolted subjects, they would be 
considered to deserve punishment. Is the 
noble Duke, then, prepared to bring 
matters to this issue? If he be so, I trust 
this House will not sanction such inter- 
ference. What, then, will he do, should 
he be compelled to leave them as they 
are? If, after this judgment upon the 
conduct of the two parties, he should be~ 
come a mediator, can he expect to be con- 
sidered impartial? Would he not natu- 
rally be looked upon as the enemy of one 
of the parties to whom he should offer 
himself to settle their disputes? But 
should the transactions in Belgium come 
to the issue, which I think not only the 
most likely, but, perhaps, the most desira- 
ble, at present, for the interest of this 
country—should Belgium, I say, be form- 
ed into an independent State, in what re- 
lation shall we stand to that country, to 
which we, this night, in the language of the 
Address, express our hostility? Against 
that expression I feel bound, my Lords, 
to protest, as impolitic and unjust ; and I 
believe that, if the Duke apply to France 
for her co-operation in interference, on the 
principles implied in that part of the 
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Address, he will find France soon falling- 
off from the negotiation, and his measure 
leading to the result which it is his wish to 
avoid. My Lords, it was also with regret 
that I heard the allusion made to the re- 
cognition of Don Miguel. I do not wish 
to speak here of the private character of 
that Prince, but I do not think the pro- 
posed recognition of his authority in Por- 


tugal consistent with a Statesman-like view 


of our relations with that country. Our 
original situation, certainly, with respect 
to Don Miguel, was by no means the same 
as at present. We have lately recognised 
a new government in France, and as there 
seems to be in the other country (Portugal) 
also a government, existing now for some 
time, with the apparent concurrence of the 
people, I am not prepared to say when it 
may be proper to recognise it. But in the 
passage of the Speech from the Throne, 
alluding to such recognition, there is some- 
thing which I do not understand. The 
recognition is made to depend on the pass- 
ing of an amnesty. [ understood the noble 
Duke at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to have said, on a former occasion, 
when he wished to justify a measure which 
was complained of in this House, that 
“‘ non-interference was the principle, and 
intervention the exception.” Now, I will 
ask him, how he can reconcile that princi- 
ple of non-interference with making this 
amnesty the condition of the proposed 
recognition of Don Miguel? If he do so, 
is he prepared to enforce the fulfilment of 
that condition? For my part, my Lords, 
I should certainly rejoice to see the Mar- 
quis of Palmella and his virtuous fellow- 
sufferers restored to their country and to 
their estates; but, I must ask the noble 
Duke, if this amnesty be made the con- 
dition on which we recognise Don Miguel 
—and if, on the faith of that condition, 
the noble Duke’s companions in arms, 
who are now engaged in attempting to 
establish the liberty of Spain, should 
return to their own country, would this 
promise of Don Miguel be faithfully ob- 
served? If faith be not kept with the re- 
turned exiles—if Palmella and the others 
be seized on their return, what then will 
follow? Are we bound to maintain the 
amnesty, to the promise of which we are 
made a party? Are we bound to go to 


war for the purpose of enforcing it? Such 
interference is opposed to all the principles 
on which nations have ever acted. As 
yet we have seen nothing to encourage the 
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expectation of this amnesty. On the 
contrary, the last that we have heard of 
the proceedings of that Prince (Don 
Miguel), was his seizure of the wives and 
children of those adherents of Donna 
Maria who were not accompanied in exile 
by their families. Before I conclude, I 
should wish, with your Lordships’ indul- 
gence, to recapitulate by stating, that in 
respect to what has happened in France, I 
rejoice in the successful resistance of the 
people to the unjustifiable measures of the 
family which they have expelled; I trust, 
into whatever negotiations his Majesty’s 
Government may resolve to engage for the 
new settlement of Belgium, that the prin- 
ciple of non-interference will be strictly 
adhered to. I regret the distress—the 
existence of which in this country cannot 
be denied, and I am satisfied that this 
House is disposed to consider the best 
means of relieving it. With respect to 
Ireland, I concur altogether in the senti- 
ments expressed by the noble Duke who 
sits near me; and although, under all cir- 
cumstances, I cannot give my sanction to 
the Address, I conceive that I fulfil my 
duty in offering it no opposition. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he was 
in hopes, judging from the first part of the 
noble Earl’s Speech, that he should only 
have had to congratulate their Lordships 
on the sentiments which the noble Earl 
had delivered in commenting on his Ma- 
jesty’s speech, and what had fallen from 
the noble Lord and the noble Duke. The 
sentiments of the noble Larl did him the 
highest honour, and became the rank 
which he ought to hold in the country as a 
statesman. They did equal honour to his 
heart and head, and he (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) congratulated the House on their 
expression, at the same time that he was 
sorry he could not agree with what had 
fallen from the noble Earl upon all the 
points he had touched upon. The noble 
Earl ended his speech with some observa- 
tions relative to Portugal, and he would 
commence by answering them. He begged 
the House to recollect how frequently his 
late Majesty had stated to Parliament the 
inconvenience felt in this country, in con- 
sequence of the interruption of our diplo- 
matic relations with Portugal; how fre- 
quently his late Majesty had stated his 
wish to re-establish those relations ; how 
anxiously he sought to reconcile the two 
branches of the House of Braganza; and 
how frequently, as he repeatedly told the 
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House, he had negociated on the subject. | 
Having failed in his negotiations to bring | 
about the desired union, his Majesty 

adopted other measures, with a view to | 
remove the difficulties of the case, and | 
benefit his subjects ; and the Royal Speech | 
informed the House, that there were now 
hopes of effecting these objects at an early 
opportunity. As long as there existed a 
government in Portugal, keeping a large 
portion of the talent and property of the 
kingdom in a state of exile, his Majesty 
could not recognize a government so cir- 
cumstaneed, without endangering our 
safety and honour. An amnesty, there- 
fore, which would permit the return of the 
exiled party, and guarantee their security, 
had been long recommended, and the go- 
vernment of Portugal at length intending 
to carry it into effect, his Majesty con- 
ceived the great difficulty to be removed, 
and had expressed his intention to recog- 
nize that government. The noble Earl 
said, ‘‘ Shall we be bound to go to war to 
carry into execution that amnesty?” That 
did not follow by any means, and the noble 
Earl would see, from the expressions used 
in his Majesty’s Speech, and from the ob- 
servations he had submitted to their Lord- 
ships, that we should not be bound to go 
to war in order to carry into effect any 
part of the engagement. We should be 
bound to interfere, in every possible way 
short of actual war, to prevent a violation 
of the amnesty. “Such an interference 
was very different in its nature from the 
designs referred to by the noble Earl, and 
was perfectly justifiable. Ajithough the 
noble Earl did not approve of the recog- 
nition of the Portuguese government, and 
of the renewal of our diplomatic relations 
with that country, he was glad to find that 
the noble Earl approved of the measures 
adopted by this Government with respect 
to France, and he begged to assure the 
House, in answer to what the noble Lord 
said, questioning whether or not it was our 
intention to proceed in the same spirit as 
we had begun, and carry into execution 
the arrangements with France with good 
faith, that these arrangements never would 
have been made if it was not intended to 
carry them faithfully into effect. When 
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the Government of this country saw the 
new government of France established, 
his Majesty had not the slightest hesitation 
in acknowledging the new order of things, | 
and he sincerely hoped that such arrange- 


ments would be made, in addition to those | 
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already made, as would conduce to the 
welfare and best interests of that coun- 
try, and the lasting peace and tranquillity 
of Europe. The noble Earl had thought 
proper to find fault with the expressions 
used in the Speech with reference to the 
government of the king of the Nether- 
lands; and the noble Earl observed, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had not mentioned 
one single subject of complaint made by 
the people of the Netherlands to their 
sovereign, though those complaints had 
appeared in a pamphlet which was pub- 
lished some years ago, and had become 
matters of history, and were well known 
to the king. But though this were the 
case, was his Majesty,—the ally, the close 
ally of the king of the Netherlands,—in 
speaking of the government of that sove- 
reign, to mention what had occurred 
among his subjects as anything but a re- 
volt against his authority? How could 
his Majesty do otherwise than treat the 
convulsions which had taken place in the 
territory of his close and near ally, but as 
a revolt against his legal and established 
government? Thé noble Lord had no 
doubt read, in the daily publications, the 
full history of the transactions. They 
commenced, it was well known, in nothing 
but a riot. The troops were eventually 
overpowered by those who had revolted, 
under the pretence of putting down that 
riot, and for which purpose they had 
ostensibly armed themselves, though they 
eventually turned their arms against the 
royal authority. The complaints of the 
revolters against the king of the Nether- 
lands were, in the first instance, absolutely 
nothing. Of what did they complain ? 
The first object they found fault with was 
the union of the two countries, and the 
existence in the administration of the 
government of a person named Van 
Maanen, who, however, was actually out 
of office at the time when the complaints 
against him were made. The other com- 
plaints were of supposed or real griev- 
ances, of a partial nature, and the result of 
local regulations. In fact, it was very 
well known,—and he appealed to every 
noble Lord who heard him, whether he was 
not correct in saying it,—that no complaint 
whatever was made against the king of 


the Netherlands personally, or against 


his administration of the government, or 
(with one exception) against those to 


| whom he had confided the functions of 


official duties, until the revolters had at- 
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tained a certain degree of success, and 
began to aim at what, in the first instance, 
they had not contemplated. What, then, 
he again asked, was his Majesty the king 
of England, in speaking of his ally, to 
enter into these complaints, or would it 
have been proper in him to have even 
alluded to the subject? He could not 
hesitate to say, that such a course would 
in every respect have been unadvisable. 
And he would ask, what did the king of 
the Netherlands do upon his receiving 
these complaints? Had he not pursued 


the strict course pointed out to him by the | 


constitution of the country? and had he 
not subsequently acted in rigid conformity 
to his relations with other Powers? Im- 
mediately the complaints were made 
known to him, the King had assembled 
the States General: he had assembled 
that body in which was constitutionally 
vested the right and power to remedy the 
grievances complained of by a portion of 
his subjects. He proposed as a question 
for their consideration, what were termed 
the greatest grievances,—namely, the 
union between the two parts of the country: 
he laid before them the wish of one 
portion of his subjects to dissolve that 
union, as far as the administration of 
the government was concerned ; * and 
finally, he proposed to them the question 
of revoking certain laws that were ob- 
noxious to his subjects. Would his 
Majesty the king of England have done 
common justice to his ally, the king of 
the Netherlands,—did justice from one 
friendly Sovereign to another require that 
he should not assume that his conduct, 
previously to the revolt, had been that of 
a wise and good sovereign, and that he 
wished to adopt the most effectual measures 
to remedy the grievances complained of? 
What his Majesty the king of England had 
said, was merely that he lamented that those 
measures had not produced satisfactory 
results. The noble Lord, after comment- 
ing upon the Speech from the Throne, 
and upon what he conceived were the 
views of his Majesty’s Government, had 
asked, was it possible that the Govern- 
ment of England could be a just and im- 
partial mediator, when it had, in fact, pro- 
nounced a sentence against one of the 
parties? He would say, that even the 
parties themselves could not and would 
not deny the fact which he had just 
stated, nor would they dispute the co: rect- 
ness of the interpretation which he put 
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upon his Majesty’sSpeech from the Throne. 
The Belgians did, in point of fact, revolt, 
and that is what his Majesty said in his 
Speech. He would add nothing further 
upon this topic, but proceed to another 
part of the noble Lord’s speech, in which 
he alluded to the treaties by which this 
country was bound in her relations to the 
Netherlands. The first was the Treaty of 
Peace signed by the Allied Powers in the 
year 1814, and by which the provinces, 
commonly called Belgium, were conceded 
and agreed to be joined to the united 
provinces of Holland, with a view to form 
|a sovereignty under the government of 
‘the king of the Netherlands. In conse- 
| quence of this Treaty of 1814, arrange- 
'ments were made for the government of 
|the Netherlands, under the king of 
| Holland, by each of the four Powers which 
| had made the Treaty with France. It was 
‘well known to the noble Lord that this 
arrangement was recorded in the treaty 
of the Eight Articles, and that this Treaty 
referred to the fundamental laws of the 
government of the United Provinces, 
| which were to be made applicable to the 
whole kingdom. There could be no doubt 
whatever that the four contracting Powers 
were bound by that Treaty in the present 
case. It made over to the King of the 
Netherlands the whole of Belgium, who 
received it according to the arrangements 
of that Treaty, by which all parties were to 
be strictly bound. Could it be contended 
that any thing which had since occurred, 
or that any thing in the present position 
of affairs, could alter the obligations or 
destrcy the powers of that Treaty? Sub- 
sequéntly to the arrangements of which he 
had been speaking, the Treaty had been 
made a matter of record, and a basis of 
negotiation in the acts of the Congress at 
Vienna, and in fact, the acts of the treaty 
of the Eight Articles was an appendix to 
the Treaty of Vienna, to which the King 
of France became a contracting party. 
The Treaty had, therefore, received every 
possible sanction and ratification, and 
France had become a party to all the 
arrangements under it which referred to 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. Not- 
withstanding this, it had been said, that 
the king of the Netherlands could dis- 
solve this union between the two parts 
of his kingdom of himself, and without 
consulting those who.made the Treaty, or 
desiring their consent to the dissolution. 
There could be no doubt whatever that the 
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five Powers which had signed the Treaty 
of Vienna, would claim their indisputable 
right to give their opinion upon the future 
explanation of the articles. England 
could not attempt to pacify the parties 
alone. France could not singly make the 
attempt ; nor could any other Power use 
an effort to pacify or reconcile existing 
differences alone; the object must be 
attempted by all the parties in concert, 
and that concert, whatever the arrange- 
ments were, must include France. That 
there were difficulties in the way of effect- 
ing a pacification he did not deny, but he 
hoped to get the better of them. Hecould 
assure the House that there was no in- 
tention whatever on the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers—that there was not 
the slightest intention on the part of any 
Power whatever-—to interfere by means of 
arms with the arrangements respecting the 
Netherlands. The desire of his Majesty, 
and of every other, party concerned, was to 
settle, if possible, every point by means of 
negotiation, and by negotiation alone. 
He hoped that the negotiations between 
the different Powers would make arrange- 
ments, as stated in the Speech, which 
would be compatible with the welfare of 
both parties in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, and conducive to the general 
safety of Europe. Before, however, he 
finished with this subject, he must beg to 
make one observation upon a very extra- 
ordinary assertion made by the noble Earl. 
The noble Earl had said, that the Treaty of 
Peace of 1814 had not tended to secure, 
which was its object, the general tran- 
quillity of Europe, but to lay the founda- 
tion of future wars. Unfortunately for the 
noble Lord’s assertion, as far as experience 
had as yet proved the effects of the 
Treaty, directly the reverse had been the 
case. Since the Treaty of 1814, there had 
been the longest general peace, he believed, 
ever known in Europe—a peace of six- 
teen years, uninterrupted only by the 
return of Buonaparte trom Elba in 1815. 
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it broached a discussion which he had 
hoped might have been avoided till a 
future period. The noble Lord upon the 
cross-bench (Farnham) had been pleased 
to refer to a discussion of a former period, 
and to connect it with the present state of 
Ireland, of which he seemed disposed to 
make an immediate question. The noble 
Ear] had given colour in some degree to 
the noble Lord’s statements with respect to 
the influence of this country upon the 
state of affairs in Ireland. With respect 
to the repeal of the Union, he would only 
observe, that that repeal was objected to in 
the strongest manner by the noble Duke 
opposite: it was objected to by all the 
noble Duke’s friends in Ireland; it was 
objected to by all the landed proprietors 
of Ireland, by a very great majority of 
Roman Catholics, and by nearly all the 
Protestants of Ireland; and it was op- 
posed by the unanimous voice of that 
House, and equally by the unanimous voice 
of the other, with, perhaps, only one ex- 
ception. That was the case at present, 
but what would have been the case if the 
great measure of emancipation, to which 
the noble Lord had alluded, had not been 
carried 2? The House well knew that a 
vast majority of the people of every class 
in Ireland had desired to see the Catholics 
restored to all their civil rights. The 
House well knew that a great majority 
of its Members, as well as a_ great 
majority of the other House, had been 
equally desirous of effecting that object : 
it well knew that the great majority of the 
young and growing intellect of the country 
had ardently wished for the measure, and 
would any noble Lord now contend, that 
the Government did not stand on firmer 
and better ground, with respect to the 
Union, than if the Catholic Question had 
|not been carried? He, therefore, really 
|did not see the advantage of repeating 
against him the reproach of his having 
given way upon that question from motives 
|of fear. He denied that he had been in- 
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This would show, that by common con- | fluenced, even in the slightest degree, by 


ciliation and management, the country.| any such motive. 


would get over the present difficulties 


He had given way, if 
|it could be termed given way, solely be- 


as it had got over others; and the course | cause the interests of the country required 


necessary tO pursue was, to make the | it. 
| of policy, and expediency, and of justice ; 


general interests of the different Powers of 


He had urged the question upon views 


Europe compatible with the good govern- | upon these grounds he now justified the 


ment and welfare of their people. He 


should now come to a part of the noble | 


Earl’s speech to which he confessed he 


adverted w.th considerable pain, because | 


measure, and upon these grounds he ever 
would defend his conduct. The noble 
Lord must forgive him for saying that 
much of the present state of Ireland must 
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be attributed to the manner in which the 
Catholic Question had been opposed; 
whereas the noble Lord would lay all the 
evils of Ireland to the conduct of Govern- 
ment. The Government had done every 
thing in its power to conciliate and ap- 
pease the people of that country, and to 
heal those passions and lessen the di- 
visions by which they had been distracted 
previously to the successful termination of 
the Catholic Question. It was not his 
duty, and it was far from his inclination to 
cast imputations upon any man, but still 
he was bound in fairness to say, that if 
his Majesty’s Government had been 
properly supported upon that question—if 
it had been supported as vehemently as it 
had been opposed—f in its efforts to heal 
the divisions of Ireland it had not been 
thwarted—that country would now have 
been in a very different state. The noble 
Lord and the noble Duke had com- 
plained of the excessive poverty of Ireland. 
No man, either in that country or in 
this, could be more painfully aware than 
he was of the extreme poverty of the 
Irish, and of the great inconvenience and 
danger to the empire, resulting from the 
deplorable state of the lower orders,—no 
person could be more sensible of all this 
than he who had the honour of addressing 
the House; but he must beg the noble 
Lord to reflect, that it was not by com- 
ing to that House, and by talking to their 
Lordships of the poverty of the people, 
that the poor could be relieved, or that the 
evils resulting from that poverty could be 
remedied. If they wished to tranquillize 
Ireland, the way was, to persuade those 
who had money to buy estates and settle 
in that country, and to employ their capital 
in its improvement. Bytransferring capital 
to Ireland, and exciting industry there, 
they would soon change the state of the 
case. If persons of estate and property 
in that country would reside in it and 
spend their incomes there, they would do 
more to tranquillize it than all the mea- 
sures which his Majesty’s Ministers could 
adopt. He would now advert to a part of 
the discussion of that night, in allusion to 
a portion of his Majesty’s Speech, upon a 
subject which gave him very great pain, he 
alluded to the state of the public mind in 
a certain part of the kingdom, and the 


outrages there committed. He certainly | 


could not help agreeing with a noble 
Marquis (Camden) who had spoken early 


in the debate, that the outrages of which | 
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that county had been the scene, were not 
to be attributed to distress; for at a period 
when the population of the country had 
unquestionably been exposed to greater 
severities of condition such scenes of out- 
rage had not taken place. He should 
imagine that the outrages were carried on 
by two different classes of people. Some 
of the offences had been committed by a 
class which was always disposed to break 
machines, which they thought (and cer- 
tainly rightly thought) would, in the first 
instance, throw them out of work, although 
they did not see that, eventually, ma- 
chinery created an additional demand for 
labour and bettered the condition of the 
labourer, But he was sorry to say that 
there was another class of persons who 
burnt and destroyed property without any 
visible motive whatever. Of what were 
the causes of these recent outrages, how- 
ever, the Ministers knew no more than 
the gentry and magistracy of the county 
had told them. They were doing 
every thing in their power to help the 
gentry and magistrates of the county to 
discover the causes, and they were giving 
them every assistance they required to put 
the law in force, snd to put down the dis- 
turbances as quickly as possible. This 
subject brought him to what noble Lords 
had said respecting the putting the country 
in a state to overcome the evils likely to 
result from the late disturbances in France. 
The noble Earl had alluded to the pro- 
priety of effecting Parliamentary Reform. 
The noble Earl had, however, been candid 
enough to acknowledge that he was not 
prepared with any measure of reform, and 
he could have no scruple in saying that his 
Majesty’s Government was as totally unpre- 
pared with any plan asthe noble Lord. Nay, 
he, on his own part, would go further, and 
say, that he had never read or heard of any 
measure up to the present moment which 
could in any degree satisfy his mind that 
the state of the representation could be 
improved, or be rendered more satisfactory 
to the country at large than at the present 
moment. He would not, however, at 
such an unseasonable time, enter upon 
the subject, or excite discussion, but he 
should not hesitate to declare unequivo- 
cally what were his sentiments upon it. 
He was fully convinced that the country 
possessed at the present moment a Le- 
gislature which answered all the good 
purposes of legislation, and this to a 
greater degree than any Legislature ever 
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had answered in any country whatever. 
He would go further and say, that the 
Legislature and the system of representa- 
tion possessed the full and entire con- 
fidence of the country—deservedly pos- 
sessed that confidence—and the discussions 
in the Legislature had a very great influence 
over the opinions of the country. He 
would go still further and say, that if at 
the present moment he had imposed upon 
him the duty of forming a Legislature for 
any country, and particularly for a country 
like this, in possession of great property of 
various descriptions, he did not mean to 
assert that he could form such a Legisla- 
ture as they possessed now, for the nature 
of man was incapable of reaching such 
excellence at once; but his great endea- 
vour would be, to form some description of 
legislature which would produce the same 
results. The representation of the people 
at present contained a large body of the 
property of the country, and in which 
the landed interests had a preponderating 
influence. Under these circumstances, he 
was not prepared to bring forward any 
measure of the description alluded to bythe 
noble Lord. He was not only not pre- 
pared to bring forward any measure of this 
nature, but he would at once declare that 
as far as he was concerned, as long as he 
held any station in the government of the 
country, he should always feel it his duty 
to resist such measures when proposed by 
others. 

The Address was agreed to,nem. con.,and 
on the Motion of the Duke of Wellington, 
it was ordered that the House should go 
up with it, and present it to his Majesty 
on the following day. 

On the Motion of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Earl of Shaftesbury was appointed 
Chairman of the Committees of Privileges, 
and of Committees on Public and such 
Private Bills as should be committed in 
the House. The noble Duke took that 
occasion to bear testimony to the great 
ability and industry with which the Earl 
of Shaftesbury had discharged the duties 
of these situations on former occasions. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, November 2. 


The Speaker was summoned at two 
o'clock to the House of Lords, for the 
purpose of hearing his Majecty’s Speech 
delivered from the Throne. Accompanied 
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by about 200 Members, he proceeded to 
the House of Lords, and on his return in- 
timated his intention to take the Chair at 
three o’clock in order to allow Members to 
be sworn, and that public business would 
be proceeded with at four o’clock.—At 
four o’clock accordingly, 

Sir Robert Peel moved the first reading 
of the Clandestine Outlawries Bill, 

Bill read a first time. 

[It is usual, in order to preserve the privi- 
lege of the Commons, to do whatever 
business they please before taking the 
King’s Speech into consideration, to move 
unimportant measure, which this Bill 
is. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.| The 
usual Sessional Orders were read. 

On the Motion that they be agreed to, 

Mr. Brougham said, he could not allow 
the opportunity which that question pre- 
sented, to pass over without giving notice 
of his intention, on that day fortnight, to 
bring the great question of a Reform of 
the Commons House of Parliament fully 
under consideration. He thought it right 
to take the opportunity which that notice 
gave him, to disavow, in the most solemn 
and deliberate manner, certain plans of 
Parliamentary Reform which had lately 
and sedulously, without any good motive 
that he could ascertain, been ascribed to 
him. Those plans, and all the plans of a 
limited, and bounded nature of reform, of 
which only he was said to be disposed to 
be the advocate, he begged now fully to 
say, were not his, but quite the contrary. 
At the time he formerly alluded to the 
subject, he had distinctly stated when they 
were said to be in contemplation, that 
they had his assent; but he qualified 
that assent by declaring that he looked 
to them merely as part and parcel of 
that larger and more satisfactory change 
in the representation, which had become 
so imperatively necessary. In the next 
place, he begged to deny a report put 
forth from a quarter very opposite to that 
of the other, namely, that he was disposed 
to favour that radical sweeping kind of 
reformation which he conscientiously be- 
lieved must ultimately end in something 
little short of revolution. On the contrary, 
he had distinctly stated that he intended 
to bottom his reform on the ancient days 
of the Constitution of this country, as ex- 
hibited in the plan of its representative 
system. Without entering into details 
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which he felt would be at that time both 
irregular and inconvenient, he would 
merely state, that the whole of his plan 
would be found to be one of conciliation, so 
as to combine all interests and all opinions 
in favour of a restoration of the Constitu- 
tion to its state of original purity. He 
was desirous of obtaining the consent of 
all classes and of all interests, and of all 
opinions, and of all who were disposed to 
go even the shortest way with him in the 
course which he proposed, and to repulse 
none who might be willing to admit, that 
there were good reasons to believe the re- 
presentative system was in want of some 
reformation; for it was reform, not change, 
that he had in contemplation. He had 
only to add, without detaining the House 
any longer, that he intended to employ 
the interval, between that time and the 
day of his bringing forward his Motion, in 
communicating diligently with all those 
who held opinions of different degrees on 
the subject, in order that he might, as far 
as in him lay, secure the co-operation and 
support of all who were interested in the 
great questions which it embraced. One 
word, however, he thought it now neces- 
sary to add, with respect to the principle 
of his measure and that was, to repeat his 
declaration, that his object was not revolu- 
tion but restoration—to restore the repre- 
sentation to that state in which it ought to 
be, not to change it from what it had 
been—to repair, not to pull down. 
Sessional Orders adopted. 


Appress IN ANSWER TO THE KING’s 
Speecu.] The Speaker informed the 
House that he had procured a copy of the 
King’s Speech, to prevent mistakes ; and 
he would read it, for the satisfaction of the 
House. 

On the Speech being read,—[for which 
see ante, p. 1315.] 

Lord Grimstone rose to move an Address 
to the Crown in answer to the Royal 
Speech. In rising to address such an 
Assembly, under the circumstances in 
which he was placed, he could only rely 
for indulgence on the kind feeling of the 
House, and on the courtesy of those 
Members in particular, who, having pre- 
ceded him on similar occasions, knew the 
embarrassment incidental to so novel a 
situation. At the same time, he was 
aware that a cause like that confided to 
his hands ought not to suffer from the in- 
adequacy of his talents for the perform- 
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ance of the task. The accession of the 
Sovereign at a period so pregnant with 
great events abroad and at home, present- 
ed matter for interesting reflection, and 
the personal character of that Sovereign, 
together with the tenor of his Speech, he 
might add, were of a nature to call for 
congratulation. The settlement of a Re- 
gency, as suggested by the Royal Speech, 
was a delicate subject of discussion, but 
the terms of the recommendation suffici- 
ently indicated the extent to which his 
Majesty’s confidence was reposed in their 
fidelity and judgment: it was for them to 
show that his confidence was not misplaced. 
Of such a Monarch, he trusted it was not 
too much to say, that he was liberal in 
his principles, kind in temper, and conde- 
scending in disposition, that he rejoiced, 
not in the unsubstantial pageantry of a 
Throne, but in the happiness of his peo- 
ple; and that he ever considered how he 
should best maintain the essential spirit of 
the Constitution, which inculcated liberty 
to all, injury to none. It was impossible 
to view without regret the affairs of France, 
a country in alliance with ourselves, which, 
after having accomplished a revolution, 
accompanied by fewer evils than are usu- 
ally attendant on such a crisis, still con- 
tinued unsatisfied and discontented, to 
the deep injury of the commercial interests 
of this country in so far as they were con- 
nected with those of our neighbour and 
ally. The Belgian States, it was to be 
lamented, exhibited even greater horrors 
than those of which France had been the 
theatre, having rebelled and levied war 
against their King, who was ready to 
make any concessions in their favour 
which they could reasonably demand. 
Nevertheless, although no amicable ter- 
mination to these dissensions had _ hitherto 
been produced, he was not without hopes 
that they might yet be adjusted by the 
mediation of Great Britain, in conjunction 
with the otherallied Powers of Europe. The 
adage, that the bitterest foes are those of 
our own household, was, however, but too 
deserving of universal acceptation. But 
amid these wars and rumours of wars, which 
daily reached our ears, it was some satis- 
faction to reflect that we, at least, main- 
tained a good understanding with the 
world at large, notwithstanding the dis- 
cord which raged on every side around us. 
Through the storm which agitated society 
throughout Europe, and endangered the 
existing institutions of all the States over 
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which it rolled, our ship still rode tri- 
umphant; but if ever it should threaten 
the establishments of England, he had no 
doubt that our safety would be found in 
the renewed vigour and aroused energies 
of the people. He would not then go 
through the unnecessary details of the sys- 
tem of economy proposed, but might 
congratulate the House on that which had 
been already achieved, namely,—the re- 
peal of taxes last Session, which pressed 
so grievously on the public, and on the 
lower classes more particularly. Nor 
could he forbear to advert in terms of 
praise to the moderation of his Majesty, 
who, notwithstanding the increased ex- 
penditure, had so far waived his personal 
claims as to recommend a revision of the 
Civil List. He hoped that Government 
would not fail to follow the example, for 
the awakening spirit of the age called 
loudly for reform and improvement. The 
character of the Sovereign, and the aspect 
of public affairs, warranted the presump- 
tion that the spirit of the constitution 
would be kept up, and that Ministers in 
the work of reform would not be found 
wanting. Although the new Parliament 
had certainly been deprived of the services 
of several able statesmen,—of one who 
had long presided at the head of their 
councils, amongst others, of whose many 
excellent qualifications that was no time 
to speak,—he trusted they would be en- 
abled to do their duty to their own credit 
and to the satisfaction of their country. 
He had now done all that he had proposed, 
and would leave the further discussion of 
such important subjects to the deliberate 
judgment of abler debaters and more ex- 
perienced statesmen, merely adding, that 
he would give his decided support to the 
present Government, as one calculated to 
uphold the liberty of the people, the 
safety of the Church, and the dignity of 
the Crown. The noble Lord concluded 
by reading the Address, which, as usual, 
embodied and echoed all the sentiments 
of the: King’s Speech. 

Mr. R. A. Dundas, in rising to second 
the Address, also craved the indulgence 
of the House, and observed, that at a 
period of such unusual excitement at 
home, and more than ordinary embarrass- 
ment in our foreign relations, he trusted 
he should be pardoned for feeling soine 
embarrassment, and that he could not be 
expected, in the presence of so many 
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doing justice to these important subjects, 
to enter much at large into the considera- 
tion of the topics which they suggested. 
Although it was not for him to offer an 
opinion on the cause of the Revolution in 
France, or to say whether it proceeded 
from the Sovereign or the people, or 
whether it was produced by the acts of 
the King or his Advisers, yet he was con- 
vinced there was not a Member of that 
House, whatever might be his political 
creed, who did not regret that event: he 
repeated, he should feel surprised if there 
was any Member who did not join with 
the majority in regretting the events which 
arose from that Revolution, and the cir- 
cumstances which attended it—circum- 
stances which were calculated to awaken 
those feelings respecting civil dissensions 
which it was fondly hoped, had been allayed 
for ever, and which were calculated to 
produce others so dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of Europe. While he deplored 
these events, it was, however, a subject 
of congratulation that the illustrious 
person now called to the throne of France, 
and who was said to be distinguished by 
almost every grace which adorns humanity, 
had declared his determination to preserve 
most faithfully the relations of amity with 
this country. After alluding to the fact 
that the other Powers of Europe had re- 
cognised the new government of France 
as promptly as this country, the hon. 
Member observed, that the same reasons 
which produced regret for the changes 
which had taken place in France, must 
operate to produce still greater regret for 
the disturbances in the Netherlands. It 
might, indeed, have been supposed that 
the people of a country which had suffered 
so much from the horrors of a war, and 
which had been so often made the arena 
on which the great Powers of Europe de- 
cided their quarrels, would have been 
taught by the sad experience of former 
calamities, to restrain their feelings within 
the bounds of moderation, and to have 
adopted every reasonable method of re- 
dressing their grievances, before they had 
recourse to the power of arms. As, how- 
ever, they had unfortunately pursued a 
different course, it was some consolation, 
in the midst of the anxieties felt for the 
peace of Europe, when a country so inti- 
mately connected with the causes of all 
former contests was in a state of anarchy, 
that, however appalling the prospect of 
war might be, or however much the pre- 
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sent unsettled’state of Belgium might affect 
the interests of all other countries, it was, 
he repeated, gratifying to find that no 
jealousies prevailed on the subject between 
the great Powers of Europe—that they 
were determined to take no mean advan- 
tage of the calamities with which the 
Netherlands might be afflicted, and that 
they were resolved to respect in their full 
force the treaties of 1815, and use their 
most strenuous exertions in obedience to 
them, to restore the tranquillity of Europe. 
Adverting to Portugal, he said he was glad 
to hear that the Ruler of that country had 
determined to give his subjects an Act of 
Amnesty, and he hoped that in doing so 
he would also learn for the future to re- 
spect the laws of humanity. If the Por- 
tuguese have chosen Don Miguel for their 
sovereign, it was not for this country or any 
country to dictate to them more than to 
the French the person they should select. 
He approved of the course pursued by the 
Government towards Portugal, although 
he did not think the recognition of Don 
Miguel’s authority could inspire in the 
House or the country any feelings of re- 
spect for his character as a Sovereign. 
Greece had not been mentioned in his 
Majesty’s Speech, but he felt bound to de- 
clare that he believed the delay of the 
settlement of that country had not pro- 
ceeded from any want of care or attention 
on the part of his Majesty’s Government ; 
and he also believed that the new govern- 
ment of France would be found as anxious 
as Russia or as this country to co-operate 
in the fulfilment of those treaties which 
would secure to it perfect independence, 
and enable its inhabitants to indulge once 
more that spirit of enterprise for which 
they had been in former times so cele- 
brated. Turning from our foreign to our 
domestic relations, it was a matter of con- 
gratulation to all lovers of their country to 
know, that however gloomy might be the 
prospects of the people in the apprehen- 
sions of some persons, the seeds of civil 
dissension had not yet been successfully 
sown in this country. For 140 years, 
since the period of the Revolution, the 
people had enjoyed, under our excellent 
constitution, full and uninterrupted pros- 
perity. Abroad the arms of the country 
had prospered by the courage and devo- 
tion of the people—at home their liberties 
had been protected and secured by the 
working of their justly-praised Constitu- 
tion, He- would say, indeed, that Eng- 
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land was the great birth-place of rational 
liberty. In it, of all countries on earth, 
was to be found in the greatest perfection 
that alliance of social order with good 
government, which formed the happiness 
of the people, and which was far removed 
from the visionary plans of those consti- 
tution-makers, who sought to pervert 
the judgment of the people, that they 
might the better instigate them to mischief. 
The laws and the religion of this country 
formed its security ‘and its safeguard. 
While other nations groaned under the 
yoke of tyranny and oppression, and while 
the people of other countries either suffered 
without relief or subverted their Govern- 
ment and institutions, the Constitution of 
England had remained untouched and 
unaffected, like that sacred chain of 
nature which binds the jarring elements in 
peace. Disorders, it was true, there had 
been, and attempts, he knew, were not 
wanting to excite discontent and dissatis- 
faction ; but they arose not from any de- 
fect in that Constitution, but from the 
depravity of human nature ; they were the 
work of men who were wicked enough 
to contrive any kind of mischief, but who 
lacked the courage to execute it, and who 
would render others the sole victims of 
their own dark and dangerous policy. 
He was convinced, however, that there 
existed, among the intelligent and en- 
lightened portion of the people of this 
country, a bond of union which was un- 
known to others; and having that bond 
of union, under the safeguard of the Con- 
stitution, there was no real ground of 
apprehension. He looked, however, in 
these critical times, with confidence to his 
Majesty’s Government, and particularly to 
his right hon. friend near him, (Sir Robert 
Peel,) and the noble Duke at the head of 
the Treasury; and he was convinced that 
the Parliament would not hesitate to arm 
them with powers suited to the exigencies 
of the occasion. He could not conclude, 
without deploting the loss which that 
House had sustained in the melancholy 
death of one of its most eminent States- 
men—a death the more melancholy from 
its taking place within sight of that town, 
to the prosperity of which his efforts had 
always been especially directed, and at 
the moment when one of the great objects 
of his desire, as well as of its inhabitants, 
had been brought to a glorious and suc- 
cessful termination. Whatever difference 
of opinion might prevail, with regard to 
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the commercial policy of that Gentle- 
man, he was sure there was no Member of 
that House who did not feel regret for his 
death, and deplore the loss of a man 
whose talents were unquestioned, and 
whose life had been devoted to the service 
of his country. This eulogium might be 
styled foreign to the subject before the 
House; but although that right hon. 
Gentleman’s political opponent, he thought 
he should be unworthy of a place in that 
House if he failed to pay a just and proper 
tribute to his talents and his services. 
With regard to the questions of the Civil 
List and the Regency, he was confident 
they would receive due consideration from 
the House; and he therefore should now 
conclude by expressing his belief, that the 
distress of the country, felt so strongly at 
the commencement of the Session, had, 
as was anticipated, subsided under the 
influence of time. He thanked the House 
for the indulgence with which they had 
been pleased to hear him; he would no 
longer trespass upon their time, but would 
conclude by expressing his cordial concur- 
rence in the Address moved by his noble 
friend. 

The Speaker having read the Address, 

Lord Althorp said, that the subjects to 
which his Majesty’s Speech, and the Ad- 
dress which had been moved by the noble 
Lord referred, might be classed under two 
heads—our domestic and our foreign rela- 
tions ; on both of which he begged to say 
a few words. With respect to the first, 
he had heard with gratification that part 
of the King’s Speech which declared his 
Majesty’s determination to enforce strict 
economy in every branch of the public ex- 
penditure. Such a declaration, if duly 
acted upon, would communicate general 
satisfaction throughout the country. With 
respect also to the passage in his Majesty’s 
Speech which related to the Civil List, it 
was most gratifying to him, and it must 
be most gratifying to every one, to find 
that his Majesty was disposed to place his 
interests in the hereditary revenues, and 
in the other funds, which, in former settle- 
ments of the Civil List, had been reserved 
to the Crown, at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment. He was quite sure that in doing 
so his Majesty might rely with perfect 
confidence on the House and the country ; 
because he was certain, that while the 
House and the country must feel the 
absolute necessity of the most rigorous 
economy and retrenchment, they would 
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be very sorry indeed to make such an ar- 
rangement with respect to the Civil List, 
as would be incompatible with the com- 
fort and dignity of the Sovereign. He 
hoped, however, that whenever this subject 
was brought under the consideration of 
Parliament, the particular interests of his 
Majesty would be carefully separated from 
all other interests; for nothing could be 
more inconvenient, or more calculated to 
foster unjust prejudices, than that ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of the 
properdignity of the Crown should be united 
to questions with which they ought to be 
altogether unconnected. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the estimates of the Civil List, 
when submitted to the House, would be 
in such a shape as would admit of their 
being discussed with reference solely to 
what was due to the honour and dignity of 
the Crown; and that the other questions 
to which he adverted should be considered 
with reference to the general expenditure 
of thecountry. As to the Regency ques- 
tion, he was happy to understand that it 
was to be brought forward. UntiJ, how- 
ever, the provisions which it was intended 
to propose were known, it would, of course, 
be impossible to make any particular ob- 
servation on that subject. With reference 
to the last topic of a domestic nature to 
which his Majesty’s Speech adverted, it 
must be quite unnecessary for him to say, 
that he lamented as much as any man 
could lament, the turbulence and malicious 
mischief which had been manifested in 
various parts of the country, and especially 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
It was certainly most deeply to be regret- 
ted that any portion of the people, however 
suffering from distress, should be so mis- 
guided as to be induced to destroy the pro- 
perty of their employers, and thereby to 
diminish the power of those employers to 
assist them. He would not say any more 
on the domestic topics of his Majesty’s 
Speech. As to our foreign relations, and 
first with respect to the recent o¢currences 
in France, he begged to observe, that the 
honorable Seconder had expressed a re- 
gret at those occurrences which was not to 
be found in the King’s Speech. All that 
the Speech did, was to announce the fact, 
“‘that the elder branch of the House of 
Bourbon no longer reigned in France, and 
that the Duke of Orleans had been called 
to the Throne by the title of King of 
the French.” If the hon. Gentleman 
meant by his regret, that he regretted that 
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any government had been induced to in- 
vade the liberties of a country, in such a 
regret he perfectly concurred. But if the 
hon. Gentleman meant that he regretted 
that a sovereign and a ministry, so mis- 
conducting themselves, should suffer for 
their behaviour, in a regret of that nature 
he could not for a moment concur. As to 
the Netherlands, he was sorry that his 
Majesty had been advised to express any 
opinion on the state of public affairs in 
that country. He entertained consider- 
able objection to the part of the Address 
which expressed to his Majesty a corre- 
sponding opinion on that subject; but it 
was so inconvenient, and was attended 
with so much disadvantage to, discuss a 
question of that nature on an occasion 
like the present, that he would abstain 
from saying or doing anything more than 
entering his protest against any inter- 
ference on the part of our Government in 
the domestic concerns of the Netherlands. 
As to the external and diplomatic con- 
siderations which might arise out of exist- 
ing circumstances, that was a question 
which stood on very different grounds. 
With respect to the proposed recognition 
of the Sovereign of Portugal, when he 
considered that the present sovereign of 
that country had béen a sovereign de 
Sacto for three years, his hostility against 
any foreign interference with a de facto 
governmeut compelled him to say, that he 
did not think we should do well if we de- 
layed the proposed measure. Having 
stated his views on these several points, 
he would proceed to make a few observa- 
tions on the general state of the country. 
He confessed that he was not alarmed on 
that point. He did not believe that the 
country was in such a state of general 
discontent as to justify immediate appre- 
hension. At the same time he felt that 
great skill and great care would be neces- 
sary to guide it safely through its difficul- 
ties; and he was bound to say, that he 
did not think his Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters were qualified for so arduous an 
undertaking. But while he stated this he 
would add, that he should look at their 
measures, and if those measures appeared 
to him to be such as to deserve approba- 
tion, they should receive his most cordial 
support. He made that declaration 
for himself, but he believed it would also 
be found to express the sentiments and 
intentions of all his hon. friends near him 
[assenting cheers from the Opposition]. At 
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the same time, feeling as he at present did 
with respectto the existing Administration, 
he should certainly not object to any pro- 
position, the tendency of which might be 
to displace them. On the question of 
economy and retrenchment, he thought 
the country had a right to demand the 
strictest limitation in every department of 
the public expenditure. He thought 
that the country had a right to demand 
this; and he also thought that his Majes- 
ty’s Government ought, in the present 
Session, to take a more extensive and 
statesman-like view of the general system 
of our taxation than it had hitherto done. 
It would be affectation, however, on his 
part, if he were to say that he had any 
expectation that it would undertake such 
atask. It might be, however, that they 
contemplated some proceeding of the na- 
ture he alluded to; and if so, he confessed 
it would come upon him as a very agree- 
able surprise, The object ought to be to 
take such an enlarged view of the prin- 
ciple of our taxation as might tend to ren- 
der its pressure as light as possible on the 
industry of the country. There was an- 
other great question which he had long 
supported, the importance of which had 
not hitherto appeared to have been duly 
estimated by the country, but which now 
seemed likely to assume a more practical 
character. ‘The people at large seemed at 
length to be convinced that the most 
effective measure towards a remedy for 
the various evils under which they labour- 
ed, was a reform in Parliament. For 
himself he believed, that if concessions on 
this subject had formely been made, less 
would have satisfied the people than would 
now satisfy them. This was not to him, 
however, a matter of the slightest regret. 
The reform ought to be extensive; and he 
was very far from being sorry that at the 
late elections the people seemed to be 
almost universally of the same opinion, 
He hoped and trusted, that in the course 
of the present Session much would be 
effected in furtherance of this most desir- 
able object; and every measure of that 
description should receive his most cordial 
support. 

Mr. Dundas was understood to say, that 
the noble Lord had misconceived his 
observations on Don Miguel. 

The Marquis of Blandford said, it was 
of the greatest importance, in these event- 
ful times, teemifig with jealousy and sus- 
picion on the part of subjects towards 
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their rulers, that from this new Parlia- 
ment, which ought to speak the voice of 
the people, his Majesty should hear and 
know what they felt and thought of the 
measures and character of the last Parlia- 
ment: because, if his Majesty should be 
led to believe, that the last Parliament was 
generally approved of by his people, it 
would be one of the most fatal errors that 
could be palmed upon his Majesty, and 
might lead him to connect himself with 
that small faction in the State, which was 
notoriously the master of the last Parlia- 
ment. That circumstance alone might 
defeat and disappoint all the hopes of 
those who placed their reliance upon the 
personal disposition of his Majesty, who 
were sincerely attached to our ancient 
Constitution of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons—and who looked to his present 
Majesty, as he undoubtedly had the power, 
with hopes that he would be the great 
instrument of restoring that Constitution 
to its pristine purity, and thereby prevent— 
what, at such a period as tle present, was 
but too likely to happen—-the bringing into 
disrepute among the people even the very 
frame of that Constitution ; engendering 
perhaps a spirit for theories, novelties, 
and questionable “improvements,” in place 
of a lawful endeavour to get back the well- 
known and long-tried Constitution of their 
ancestors. Under the last Parliament, 
laws were put in force which greatly in- 
creased the value of the current money 
then circulating in the kingdom, and a 
deaf ear was turned to all the just and 
reasonable petitions of the people for a 
corresponding reduction of the taxes. 
Hence the affairs of all persons concerned 
in land and trade became unexpectedly 
involved in confusion; and losses to so 
great an extent occurred, as in thousands 
and thousands of instances were productive 
of utter ruin—while the land itself, and 
most other sources of productive industry , 
suffered a diminution of their former value 
of the most alarming nature. Such, in- 
deed, had been the influence of our fluctu- 
ating monetary system over other countries, 
that to it might be ascribed the contraction 
of the currency in France and elsewhere. 
That, again, had caused so great a want of 
employment among the working classes, 
wherever heavy taxes had to be paid, as 
seriously endangered the very existence of 
the governments where those in power 
had not the wisdom and the virtue to 
make large and corresponding reductions 
VOL. I. 
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of the taxes, instead of endeavouring to 
prop their existence by forced loans, false 
credit, and all the abominations of the 
funding system. Under the last Parlia- 
ment, the laws of England were fearfully 
altered ; the Judges of the land, the am- 
bassadors to foreign courts, the governors 
of our colonies, and a great variety of 
other officers, as well as placemen and 
pensioners, were paid far beyond what the 
country could afford; and at the same 
time doctrines and opinions were main- 
tained, and conduct adopted by different 
functionaries, diametrically opposed to the 
maxims of our common law, and to those 
long-acted-upon principles of our ances- 
tors, to which England owed her former 
prosperity and power. All this had, he 
contended, arisen from want of the pro- 
per intelligence, honesty, and superintend- 
ence of a fairly chosen and uncorrupted 
House of Commons, and the consequent 
dread of the due exercise of the power of 
impeachment by such a House. Trial by 
Jury—that palladium of our Constitution, 
had been, in some cases, absolutely set 
aside, in defiance of Magna Charta, and 
the declarations of the most learned text- 
writers and commentators upon our laws. 
In other cases, this celebrated mode of 
trial had been so accommodated and dealt 
with, as to have ccased altogether to be 
that palladium of the rights and liber- 
ties of the people that it used, and always 
was intended to be. The King’s Attorney 
General, an officer utierly unknown even 
by name to the common law (and it would 
be difficult, he believed, for any lawyer to 
point out the Statute by which such a 
functionary was created), had assumed 
the most wanton and _ unconstitutional 
powers, and dared to threaten the liberty of 
the Press in language that ought to have 
deprived him of his office, even had it 
been a more legitimate one, and better 
known to the law and the Constitution 
than he supposed. Being wholly un- 
counected with those in place and power, or 
with any persons seeking place and power, 
he had determined to place upon record, 
for the information of his Majesty, what 
in his opinion—and, he believed, in the 
opinion of every intelligent and independ- 
ent man in the kingdom—was the cause 
of all these evils; namely, the want of 
reform in the House of Commons. He 
meant, therefore, to move an Amendment 
to the Address. Very many of his brave 
and sensible fellow-subjects had already 
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spoken their minds to his Majesty in the 
honest language of loyalty, and as in com- 
mon with them, he had something to lose by 
misrule and convulsion, he could not suffer 
the present opportunity to pass by, without 
declaring fully and fairly those sentiments 
which were uppermost in his mind, and 
which he knew to be the prevailing senti- 
ments in the minds of the great mass of 
his countrymen. The noble Marquis con- 
cluded by moving the following Amend- 
ment :— 

“In this its first Address to the Throne 
of a new King, instead of making itself the 
mere echo of the Ministers of the Crown, 
this House feels that it ought to show 
itself to be the very mirror of the people ; 
and that, to do so, it must not fail to lay 
before your Majesty all their thoughts and 
feelings, all their wants and wishes, as well 
as all their loyalty to your office, and 
attachment to your person. 

“ The discharge of this important duty, 
and the present serious aspect of public 
affairs, render it impossible; as well as 
improper, to address your Majesty other- 
wise than at considerable length. 

“* Your Majesty is to be informed that 
this House, in common with the great 
majority of your people, holds the memory 
of the House of Commons of the last 
Parliament in utter hatred and contempt, 
for the following reasons :— 

“ First, because the last House of Com- 
mons uniformly turned a deaf ear to the 
just complaints and petitions of your peo- 
ple; and, secondly, because instead of 
acting upon the old constitutional prin- 
ciple of withholding the supplies until the 
grievances of the people were redressed, 
which it was earnestly and seriously urged 
to do, it seemed to consider itself of no 
other use, and chosen for no other purpose, 
but to vote, night after night, immense 
sums of money, to be drawn from the 
pockets of the people; exhibiting, at the 
same time, the utmost indifference, and 
often the most sovereign contempt, of all 
consideration in what manner such enor- 
mous sums could be obtained, without the 
risk of involving the great productive 
interests of the country in the most ex- 
tensive embarrassment and ruin. 

“« That in proof of this, your Majesty has 
only to look at the unprecedented numbers 
of bankruptcies and insolvencies of farm- 
ers, traders, and others of your honest 
and industrious subjects, through all the 
years of the existence of the last House of 
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Commons ; and your Majesty will thereby 
be convinced, that while great numbers of 
landed proprietors have been driven from 
their paternal mansions, and have been 
compelled to see them occupied by loan- 
mongers and stock-jobbers, while others 
have removed themselves, their families, 
and their fortunes, for ever from your 
shores; and while the middle classes of 
your subjects have been reduced with 
frightful rapidity to the labouring class, 
the labouring class has been reduced to 
absolute beggary and want. That num- 
bers have actually died from starvation, 
and others have been obliged to submit to 
the most degrading services, and to see 
themselves and their families the victims 
of fever, induced by famine—that thus, in 
a short time, instead of ruling, like the 
two first Princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick, over a nation devoted to your 
government by the happiness and bless- 
ings it should enjoy, your Majesty may 
find yourself ruling over a nation of pau- 
pers and of placemen-—of those who live 
upon the taxes and the poor-rates on 
the one hand, and on the other hand of 
loan-mongers and borough-mongers, wal- 
lowing in the stagnant and unproductive 
accumulations of their joint and several 
monopolies. Such, Sire, are the effects of 
theaccursed and unnatural funding system, 
in its last agonies, and the vain attempts 
to save this monster in England are at 
this moment overturning the governments 
of other countries far more rapidly than 
the folly, or even the wickedness of their 
rulers. That the acts of the late House 
of Commons, both of omission and com- 
mission, under which the people of this 
once happy country have been brought to 
such a state of wretchedness and suffering, 
inculpate all concerned in the highest 
degree of criminality ; from which nothing 
can excuse them but a sincere and con- 
trite confession of their sins, and a total 
and immediate alteration of their conduct, 
without which it will be the duty of this 
House to expose, by name, to your Majesty, 
all those who are feeding upon the vitals 
of the country, as the only chance left, 
since argument has failed, of saving itself, 
and perhaps even the Throne of your 
Majesty, from the storms of convulsion. 

“‘That in order to have obviated such 
complicated evils as are hereinbefore set 
forth, it was the.duty of the late House of 
Commons to have done more, and to have 
talked much less, 
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‘“‘ That that House was told, both within 
these walls and without these walls, that 
the reason why it felt no sympathy in their 
sufferings, no anxiety for their relief, was 
because the majority of its Members had an 
interest directly opposite to the interests of 
the people; that this majority was not cho- 
sen, as of right it ought to have been, by 
the majority of the land-owners and house- 
holders of England; but was nominated 
and appointed by a few individuals, who, 
partly by the effects of time and accident, 
but still more by a barefaced perversion of 
the spirit and meaning of our laws and 
Constitution, had acquired the power of 
selling, or otherwise disposing of, the seats 
in this House, in such manner as best 
suited their own interests. 

‘“‘ That the late House of Commons was 
also repeatedly called upon, entreated and 
implored, to set about reforming such a 
monstrous abuse, but that it uniformly 
refused to listen to such call; and, though 
hesitating, Auctuating, and changing, upon 
other questions of vital consequence to the 
country, upon this question of reform it 
determined to follow the advice of one of 
its own Members, and one of its own 
‘temporary elective dictators, dependent 
upon its own corrupt and prostituted 
votes,’ which has been truly called ‘the 
most odious of all forms of tyranny,’ to 
‘oppose reform in every shape to the end 
of its political existence ;’—and that, to 
the eternal disgrace of the last House of 
Commons, it kept this profligate deter- 
mination obstinately to the last. But your 
Majesty may be assured, that if your Ma- 
jesty had not been advised to dissolve the 
last Parliament in the sudden and un- 
expected manner in which it was dissolved, 
the late glorious events which have taken 
place in France, would have had a mighty 
effect in shaking this profligate determina- 
tion of the said House, and of inducing it 
to consider the difference between the 
guilt of bringing on death upon a nation 
by slow poison, or by a sudden blow; and 
that, by the law of England, there is such 
a thing as treason against the people as 
well as treason against the King. Your 
Majesty may also be further assured, that 
when great numbers of the nobility, being 
meinbers of the Privy Council, werecharged, 
in despite of the constant prayers of the 
Church, with being traffickers of the seats 
in this House, and that one of the fruits 
of such traffic, was, not an endowment of 
‘grace, wisdom, and understanding,’ but 
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an endowment of more than half a million 
a year of the public money among them- 
selves; -and that another fruit was the 
patronage of the Church, of the Army and 
Navy, and of the collection of about sixty 
millions a year of taxes among the families, 
friends, and dependents of the masters of 
seats in the House of Commons. If these 
things had been seriously considered, it is 
not to be believed that the blood of English- 
men would submit to be for ever tainted 
with such political disgrace, but that there 
would have been a race among the said 
masters, and the buyers and sellers of seats 
in Parliament, who should be foremost in 
laying down upon the altar of this country 
this unhallowed and most damned pro- 
perty, or power of trafficking in the re- 
presentation of the Commons of England. 
Your Majesty may consider it as the firm 
conviction of the people—that if the last 
House of Commons had done its duty, it 
ought, upon every principle of justice, to 
have reduced the taxes at least in the 
same proportion that it raised the value of 
the currency, and thus half the present 
amount of taxes might and ought to have 
been taken off, including the whole of the 
cruel and harassing Excise laws, and all 
those cheating indirect taxes, by which 
every labouring man who earns and expends 
302. a year, has 182. taken from him. All 
the just expenses of the Government, and 
the interest of the Debt, might have been 
reduced, with perfect equity, in the same 
proportion as the taxes, and all the unjust 
expenses of Government, in useless and 
sinecure places, the diplomatic, colonial, 
and all other departments, kept up solely 
for the purposes of corruption, might and 
would have been done away with, if the 
last House of Commons had been the real, 
and not the sham, Representatives of the 
people. That the late attempt to destroy 
the freedom of the Press, and freedom of 
election in France, and thereby the more 
effectually to rob the people of that country 
of their rights and property, never would 
have been made, if the last House of Com- 
mons had had the sense and honesty to 
have restored freedom of election in Eng- 
land ; that the king of France might still 
have been upon his throne, and all dan- 
ger have been prevented from the mischiefs 
of anarchy and confusion, which have only 
been avoided by the unexampled wisdom 
of the brave and learned youth of France, 
and the splendid forbearance of the brave 
and honest working men of Paris, who did 
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not hesitate to risk their lives when they 
saw that a system of tyranny and taxes 
was about to be fixed for ever on them, 
and on their children. And in reference 
to this affair, so important in its con- 
sequences, too much praise and thanks 
cannot be given to your Majesty for the 
honour you have conferred on England, 

whose sons were heretofore famed as ‘ ever 
first and foremost in the achievement of 
liberty,’ in taking the lead, and setting 
the example of acknowledging the new 
king of the French; who, like your 
Majesty, sits upon his Throne by the 
best and highest of all titles, that which is 
said to be the voice of God himself; namely, 
the voice of the people. For this great 
honour and service, it is the unanimous 
opinion of this House, of the whole nation, 
not to say of all Europe, that this act may 
justly be ascribed to the personal character 
of your Majesty, and to your own sense 
of justice, and of the true interests of your 
subjects; and your Majesty, therefore, 
deserves to enjoy the hope, that your name 
may be remembered by millions still un- 
born, for the lasting blessings of peace and 
friendship between France and England, 

which this act of your Majesty has every 
prospect of consolidating. And the Mem- 
bers of this, the first House of Commons 
in the new Parliament, promise your 
Majesty, as it is fit they should, that if 
others learn nothing by example they will; 

as they do not doubt that a King who has 
already given such proofs of his desire of 
being beloved by his people, and of pro- 
moting the welfare and happiness of the 
industrious classes, that a King, who more 
than thirty years ago, from his own mouth 
in Parliament, denounced ‘ monopolies, as 
the canker of the State,’and called upon the 
Legislature ‘ to root them out,’ will never 
endure to see his people ruined, and his 
Crown put in hazard by that worst of all 


monopolies—the monopoly of the seats of 


the House of Commons. So they implore 
your Majesty to withdraw your confidence 
and the patronage of the Crown, from all 
persons engaged in, or resolved upon, up- 
holding this odious traffic, and thereby 
implicating your Majesty in such connexion. 
And if, in so doing, your Majesty, who 
as yet stands clear of this system, and 
above all suspicion in the eyes of the 
country, should have to encounter a fac- 
tious opposition to your government, or if 
the usurping proprietors of seats in the 
House of Commons should be so lost to 
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every sense of justice, and to their own 
interest, as to dare to set up their usurpa- 
tion against the ancient, just, and undoubted 
prerogatives of the Crown, your Majesty 
may rely upon the zealous and determined 
support of this House, and of your people, 
even to the last drop of their blood. 

“And your Majesty may be assured, 
that nothing short of the complete annihila- 
tion of this odious and unrighteous mono- 
poly of seats in the House of Commons 
will ever satisfy the just and unanswerable 
demands of your people to be restored to 
their ancient Laws and Constitution, of 
which they know they have been most 
wrongfully deprived by the corruption and 
prostitution of this House, within little 
more than the last hundred years, which is 
but as yesterday in the history of laws of 
such high antiquity, and such transcendent 
fame throughout the known world. That, 
next to the disesteem in which the memory 
of the last House of Commons is held by 
the people, for refusing to enter upon the 
great question of Parliamentary Reform, 
would be the grievous disappointment and 
just indignation of the people if nothing 
more than the representation of a few large 
towns were to be offered them, while the 
great master-grievance, of a proprietary 
interest and domination over seats in this 
House should be allowed to continue. And 
your Majesty may also rest assured, that 
the great majority of your people have no 
desire to alter the frame of the Govern- 
ment of King,’ Lords, and Commons, 
which has endured so long, and been pro- 
ductive of such advantages to the com- 
munity; neither do they think it necessary 
or expedient to claim or demand any new 
plan or scheme of representation unknown 
and untried in the history and practice 
of their ancestors ; but they will never 
cease to demand that, wherever, according 
to that history and that practice, the right 
of representation has been bounded, there 
shall also be bounded the burthen of 
taxation.” 

Mr. O’Connell seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham addressed the 
House, but was inaudible. He was un- 
derstood to approve of the Address. 

Mr. Long Wellesley was understood to 
say, that he should be unworthy of the 
confidence which some part of his coun- 
trymen had shown themselves inclined to 
repose in him, if he did not repeat in that 
place what he had declared elsewhere; 
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namely, — that he was friendly to the 
cause of reform, and that he was con- 
vinced that nothing could relieve the dis- 
tress of the country, except a change of 
system, a remission of taxes, and an alter- 
ation in the mode of collecting them. He 
should have been glad had he seen in the 
King’s Speech any declaration which could 
have led him to expect a remission of 
taxes. He said this, because he believed 
that the best interests of the nation were 
in a state of great depression—because 
he believed that there was disaffection 
in the country. Yes, he believed there 
was disaffection ; although, looking at the 
general state of opinion, he also believed 
that there never was a better, or sounder, 
or more loyal sense of public feeling in 
the nation, than there was at the present 
moment. He likewise believed that there 
never was a time when all the measures 
of reform, retrenchment, and economy, 
which the condition of our circumstances 
required, could be affected with so much 
security. It would have been satisfactory, 
most satisfactory to him, to have heard an 
annunciation made by the Government of 
its intention to adopt such a measure, be- 
cause he was convinced that it would have 
placed both Government and Parliament 
in better odour with the people than it 
was now likely they would ever be. He 
had lived and travelled much upon the 
continent, and from what he had seen and 
heard there, he was satisfied that our 
foreign policy could not long remain in 
the state in which it was at present. He 
called the revolution in France a glorious 
revolution, on account of the exemplary 
mildness and moderation with which it 
had been conducted. But if there was 
one man, either in that House or else- 
where, so stultified as to suppose, that the 
revolution, and the public sentiment 
which it had engendered, would stop 
where it now was, either in France or 
Belgium, that man was most egregiously 
mistaken. He was satisfied that they 
would see similar occurrences to those 
which they had witnessed in France and 
Belgium, taking place in Italy, in the 
Prussian States, and indeed in all those 
countries which had been ceded by the 
Holy Alliance to different sovereigns, and 
which had been prevented by the power 
of the sword from giving expression to the 
feelings which animated them. That was 
his sincere conviction, and therefore the 
question to be now considered was, not 
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what would originally have been best to 
do, — that was unfortunately past and 
gone,—but how we should act, to pre- 
vent that which was already bad from be- 
coming worse. The course to be adopted to 
attain that object was, in his opinion, a sys- 
tem of complete non-intervention. He be- 
lieved that in that opinion he was not sin- 
gular. When he first heard the Address 
read over, he thought that, if his recollection 
did not fail him, he had seen some diplo- 
matic paper, which justified him in the 
sentiment which he had just expressed 
respecting non-intervention. He had, 
since that time, looked over the Debates 
of the House of Lords, and, to his sur- 
prise, he found a diplomatic note, deli- 
vered by our minister to the Congress at 
Verona, bearing the signature of the Duke 
of Wellington, and declaring the decision 
of the Cabinet of that day to be in favour 
of a deviation from the general policy of 
the Holy Alliance, and in support of the 
system of non-intervention. ‘here was, 
in the Speech from the Throne, a most 
extraordinary sentence, to which he should 
have occasion more specifically to allude 
by-and-by. Ifthe meaning of that sen- 
tence were, that it was the intention of the 
Ministers not to interfere, either with the 
form, or the principle, of the government 
which the Belgians intended to establish 
for themselves, or with any object which 
they might propose to effect, by the asser- 
tion of their independence,—if the mean- 
ing of that sentence were, that they would 
only interfere with the consent of France, 
in such a manner as would put an end to 
anarchy, and prevent a government from 
being formed injurious to France,—for 
Belgium, it ought to be recollected, had 
been placed in a false position, for the ex- 
press purpose of checking the aggressions 
of France,—if the meaning of that sen- 
tence, he repeated, were, that Ministers 
intended to assent to the establishment of 
a free government in Belgium, the case 
would be much altered from what he un- 
derstood it to be; but certainly, as it was 
at present, it both deserved and demanded 
explanation. The sentence was as fol- 
lows :—* I lament that the enlightened 
administration of the King (meaning the 
king of the Netherlands) should not have 
preserved his dominions from revolt, and 
that the wise and prudent measure of sub- 
mitting the desires and complaints of his 
people to the deliberations of an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the States General 
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not hesitate to risk their lives when they 
saw that a system of tyranny and taxes 
was about to be fixed for ever on them, 
and on their children. And in reference 
to this affair, so important in its con- 
sequences, too much praise and thanks 
cannot be given to your Majesty for the 
honour you have conferred on England, 
whose sons were heretofore famed as ‘ ever 
first and foremost in the achievement of 
liberty,’ in taking the lead, and setting 
the example of acknowledging the new 
king of the French; who, like your 
Majesty, sits upon his Throne by the 
best and highest of all titles, that which is 
said to be the voice of God himself; namely, 
the voice of the people. For this great 
honour and service, it is the unanimous 
opinion of this House, of the whole nation, 
not to say of all Europe, that this act may 
justly be ascribed to the personal character 
of your Majesty, and to your own sense 
of justice, and of the true interests of your 
subjects; and your Majesty, therefore, 
deserves to enjoy the hope, that your name 
may be remembered by millions still un- 
born, for the lasting blessings of peace and 
friendship between France and England, 
which this act of your Majesty has every 
prospect of consolidating. And the Mem- 
bers of this, the first House of Commons 
in the new Parliament, promise your 
Majesty, as it is fit they should, that if 
others learn nothing by example they will; 
as they do not doubt that a King who has 
already given such proofs of his desire of 
being beloved by his people, and of pro- 
moting the welfare and happiness of the 
industrious classes, that a King, who more 
than thirty years ago, from his own mouth 
in Parliament, denounced ‘ monopolies, as 
the canker of the State,’ and called upon the 
Legislature ‘ to root them out,’ will never 
endure to see his people ruined, and his 
Crown put in hazard by that worst of all 
monopolies—the monopoly of the seats of 
the House of Commons. So they implore 
your Majesty to withdraw your confidence 
and the patronage of the Crown, from all 
persons engaged in, or resolved upon, up- 
holding this odious traffic, and thereby 
implicating your Majesty in such connexion. 
And if, in so doing, your Majesty, who 
as yet stands clear of this system, and 
above all suspicion in the eyes of the 
country, should have to encounter a fac- 
tious opposition to your government, or if 
the usurping proprietors of seats in the 
House of Commons should be so lost to 
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every sense of justice, and to their own 
interest, as to dare to set up their usurpa- 
tion against the ancient, just, and undoubted 
prerogatives of the Crown, your Majesty 
may rely upon the zealous and determined 
support of this House, and of your people, 
even to the last drop of their blood. 

“And your Majesty may be assured, 
that nothing short of the complete annihila- 
tion of this odious and unrighteous mono- 
poly of seats in the House of Commons 
will ever satisfy the just and unanswerable 
demands of your people to be restored to 
their ancient Laws and Constitution, of 
which they know they have been most 
wrongfully deprived by the corruption and 
prostitution of this House, within little 
more than the last hundred years, which is 
but as yesterday in the history of laws of 
such high antiquity, and such transcendent 
fame throughout the known world. That, 
next to the disesteem in which the memory 
of the last House of Commons is held by 
the people, for refusing to enter upon the 
great question of Parliamentary Reform, 
would be the grievous disappointment and 
just indignation of the people if nothing 
more than the representation of a few large 
towns were to be offered them, while the 
great master-grievance, of a proprietary 
interest and domination over seats in this 
House should be allowed to continue. And 
your Majesty may also rest assured, that 
the great majority of your people have no 
desire to alter the frame of the Govern- 
ment of King,’ Lords, and Commons, 
which has endured so long, and been pro- 
ductive of such advantages to the com- 
munity; neither do they think it necessary 
or expedient to claim or demand any new 
plan or scheme of representation unknown 
and untried in the history and practice 
of their ancestors ; but they will never 
cease to demand that, wherever, according 
to that history and that practice, the right 
of representation has been bounded, there 
shall also be bounded the burthen of 
taxation.” 

Mr. O’Connell seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham addressed the 
House, but was inaudible. He was un- 
derstood to approve of the Address. 

Mr. Long Wellesley was understood to 
say, that he should be unworthy of the 
confidence which some part of his coun- 
trymen had shown themselves inclined to 
repose in him, if he did not repeat in that 
place what he had declared elsewhere; 
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namely, — that he was friendly to the 
cause of reform, and that he was con- 
vinced that nothing could relieve the dis- 
tress of the country, except a change of 
system, a remission of taxes, and an alter- 
ation in the mode of collecting them. He 
should have been glad had he seen in the 
King’s Speech any declaration which could 
have led him to expect a remission of 
taxes. He said this, because he believed 
that the best interests of the nation were 
in a state of great depression—because 
he believed that there was disaffection 
in the country. Yes, he believed there 
was disaffection ; although, looking at the 
general state of opinion, he also believed 
that there never was a better, or sounder, 
or more loyal sense of public feeling in 
the nation, than there was at the present 
moment. He likewise believed that there 
never was a time when all the measures 
of reform, retrenchment, and economy, 
which the condition of our circumstances 
required, could be affected with so much 
security. It would have been satisfactory, 
most satisfactory to him, to have heard an 
annunciation made by the Government of 
its intention to adopt such a measure, be- 
cause he was convinced that it would have 
placed both Government and Parliament 
in better odour with the people than it 
was now likely they would ever be. He 
had lived and travelled much upon the 
continent, and from what he had seen and 
heard there, he was satisfied that our 
foreign policy could not long remain in 
the state in which it was at present. He 
called the revolution in France a glorious 
revolution, on account of the exemplary 
mildness and moderation with which it 
had been conducted. But if there was 
one man, either in that House or else- 
where, so stultified as to suppose, that the 
revolution, and the public sentiment 
which it had engendered, would stop 
where it now was, either in France or 
Belgium, that man was most egregiously 
mistaken. He was satisfied that they 
would see similar occurrences to those 
which they had witnessed in France and 
Belgium, taking place in Italy, in the 
Prussian States, and indeed in all those 
countries which had been ceded by the 
Holy Alliance to different sovereigns, and 
which had been prevented by the power 
of the sword from giving expression to the 
feelings which animated them. That was 
his sincere conviction, and therefore the 
question to be now considered was, not 
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what would originally have been best to 
do, — that was unfortunately past and 
gone,—but how we should act, to pre- 
vent that which was already bad from be- 
coming worse. The course to be adopted to 
attain that object was, in his opinion, a sys- 
tem of complete non-intervention. He be- 
lieved that in that opinion he was not sin- 
gular. When he first heard the Address 
read over, he thought that, if his recollection 
did not fail him, he had seen some diplo- 
matic paper, which justified him in the 
sentiment which he had just expressed 
respecting non-intervention. He _ had, 
since that time, looked over the Debates 
of the House of Lords, and, to his sur- 
prise, he found a diplomatic note, deli- 
vered by our minister to the Congress at 
Verona, bearing the signature of the Duke 
of Wellington, and declaring the decision 
of the Cabinet of that day to be in favour 
of a deviation from the general policy of 
the Holy Alliance, and in support of the 
system of non-intervention. ‘here was, 
in the Speech from the Throne, a most 
extraordinary sentence, to which he should 
have occasion more specifically to allude 
by-and-by. Ifthe meaning of that sen- 
tence were, that it was the intention of the 
Ministers not to interfere, either -with the 
form, or the principle, of the government 
which the Belgians intended to establish 
for themselves, or with any object which 
they might propose to effect, by the asser- 
tion of their independence,—if the mean- 
ing of that sentence were, that they would 
only interfere with the consent of France, 
in such a manner as would put an end to 
anarchy, and prevent a government from 
being formed injurious to France,—for 
Belgium, it ought to be recollected, had 
been placed in a false position, for the ex- 
press purpose of checking the aggressions 
of France,—if the meaning of that sen- 
tence, he repeated, were, that Ministers 
intended to assent to the establishment of 
a free government in Belgium, the case 
would be much altered from what he un- 
derstood it to be; but certainly, as it was 
at present, it both deserved and demanded 
explanation. The sentence was as fol- 
lows :—‘ 1 lament that the enlightened 
administration of the King (meaning the 
king of the Netherlands) should not have 
preserved his dominions from revolt, and 
that the wise and prudent measure of sub- 
mitting the desires and complaints of his 
people to the deliberations of an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the States General 
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should have led to no satisfactory result.” 
He would not call the attention of the 
House—for it would be unnecessary—to all 
the extraordinary circumstances which had 
both preceded and succeeded his Majes.- 
ty’s resolution to call the States General 
together. But the King’s Speech pro- 
ceeded ,—“‘ I am endeavouring, in con- 
cert with my Allies, to devise such means 
of restoring tranquillity as may be compa- 
tible with the welfare and good govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, and with the 
future security of other States.” Now it 
was worth remarking, that there was no- 
thing said here of the independence of 
Belgium, but something was said about 
the future security of other States, and he 
should like to know what was meant by 
that. If it was meant that the fortresses of 
Belgium should not be permitted to re- 
main in the possession of the Belgians, but 
should be garrisoned by foreign troops, 
then he would say, that there was not one 
soldier, unless indeed, he were a Russian or 
a Prussian, who would not become, whilst 
stationed in those fortresses, infected by 
the public opinion, which now pervaded 
the most intellectual portions of Europe. 
He had no hesitation in asserting, that if 
it were the intention of Government to 
recur to the policy of the Holy Alliance, 
which had annexed Belgium to Holland, 
without any regard to the wants, and 
wishes, and feelings of the Belgians, that 
object could not be effected in the present 
state of the world. He would likewise 
add, that if it were the determination of 
the Government to persist in that inten- 
tion, the country was at that hour on the 
eve of a war, and where it would end God 
Almighty alone knew. The hon. Member 
then proceeded to comment upon the fol- 
lowing clause in the King’s Speech :— 
“‘ Appearances of tumult and disorder 
have produced uneasiness in different 
parts of Europe: but the assurances of a 
friendly disposition which I continue to 
receive from all foreign Powers, justify 
the expectation that I shall be enabled to 
preserve for my people the blessings of 
peace.” He likewise adverted to that 
paragraph in the King’s Speech, in which 
allusion is made to the recognition of Don 
Miguel as King of Portugal. He said, 
that he could not understand the principle 
which had induced the Government to 
pursue such an opposite line of policy, as 
acknowledging Don Miguel, as king of 
Portugal, and ackowledging the Duke of 
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Orleans as king of France. He con- 
cluded, by apologizing for the length of 
time, during which he had intruded on the 
attention of the House, and by thanking it 
for the indulgence with which it had lis- 
tened to his observations. 

Sir J. Yorke said, that he was one of 
those Members who was most happy to 
see the hon. Member, who had just sat 
down, returned again to the House; and 
he was particularly pleased that he had 
come back to it with such a magazine of 
oratory, and still more so, that all that 
oratory was to be expended on a subject 
with which the hon. Member was not po- 
pularly considered to be very conversant, 
—he meant the subject of finance. All 
the drift of the hon. Member’s speech— 
for he saw the feeling of liberality which 
the hon. Member had towards the French 
revolution—all the drift of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech was, that he could not allow 
the Mover and Seconder of the Address 
to deplore the French revolution as an 
event calculated to disturb the peace of 
Europe. For his own part he did most 
sincerely deplore its occurrence: for though 
the noble Mover, and the hon. Seconder 
—one or other of them, he did not exact- 
ly remember which—had declared that he 
would not say who was wrong or who was 
right, he must saythat a fact had occurred 
which might produce throughout Europe 
a convulsion, which the hon. Member, with 
all his ability, might find it difficult to 
allay. The hon. Member had told the 
House that he had been bred up a diplo- 
matist—that he had lived and travelled 
much in foreign countries—and that he 
had received great information on parti- 
cular points now in dispute; and he had 
then comforted it by saying, that there 
was not a single member of the European 
family of Kings who would not shortly 
undergo the same fate as the late King of 
France. 

Mr. L. Wellesley.—* No, no, no, no.” 

Sir J. Yorke begged the hon. Gentle- 
man’s pardon. He did not wish to mis- 
state the hon. Member’s sentiments, per- 
haps he had misunderstood him. All he 
wished to do was to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber through the numerous points of his 
multifarious harangue. He could not 
agree to the Amendment which had been 
proposed to the Address. He thought the 
Speech from the Throne a good Speech 
—good in itself—not merely good on 
account of its omissions, though he was 
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inclined to admit the truth of the old 
maxim, ‘ The least said, the soonest 
mended.” His Majesty had been bred up 
in a man-of-war—had been educated in 
the cock-pit, and had come from sitting 
on a midshipman’s chest to take his 
seat upon the imperial Throne of these 
realms. It was comfortable to him, as a 
member of the same profession to which 
his Majesty had formerly belonged, to see 
such an array of the Representatives of the 
people assembled on the first day of the 
Session, to do justice to the expectations 
of the country, and to endeavour to dole 
out, from their concocted wisdom,a system 
which might give repose to Europe, and se- 
cure the peace and tranquillity of the world. 
The noble Lord had proposed a long 
Amendment, which, in the langnage of 
his profession, he would call a tough and 
long yarn, and which looked vastly like 
the pamphlet of some political doctrinaire. 
“T felt for you Sir,” said Sir Joseph, ad- 
dressing the Speaker, “‘as you proceeded 
in the laborious task of reading that docu- 
ment. One pair of lungs was scarcely 
equal to the feat. I feit for you, Sir, 
extremely, as you had not only to read the 
original Address, which was long enough 
in all conscience, but also the still longer 
Amendment which was attached to it. I 
was surprised that the Representative of 
the house of Marlborough, with all his 
manliness and courage, should have had the 
boldness to present such an Amendment 
to your notice. He ought to recollect, 
that if all these taxes were done away with, 
neither the house of Wellington, nor the 
house of Marlborough, could retain that 
great share of gratitude which they now 
enjoy by the gifts of a rich and powerful 
people.” He should not quarrel with the 
original Address merely because it ex- 
pressed an anxiety to allay the turbulent 
spirit now abroad. He did not under- 
stand, nor would any man who had sat so 
long in the House as he had, and had voted 
1200,000,000/2. for defraying the expen- 
ses of the last war, understand why we 
were not to interfere and prevent the fort- 
resses of the Netherlands from falling into 
the possession of France. Those fortresses 
were security fortresses, and the last re- 
mains of the indemnity money which this 
country had received from France. Was 
not his Majesty to be at liberty to revert 
to the treaties by which those fortresses 
had been repaired? Was he to remain as 
quiet as if he were struckdumb? Was he 
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to sit with his orb in one hand, and with 
his sceptre in the other, and become a 
mere nonentity in Europe, at a time when 
he was naturally anxious to prevent the 
Netherlands from falling again into the 
hands of France, and to deprive France of 
the power of commanding the entrance 
into that glorious river the Scheldt, and of 
making herself once more the mistress of 
the basins of Antwerp? Let them recollect 
that that great master of the art of war, 
Napoleon, had said, “‘that he who held Ant- 
werp held the key to Holland,” because he 
could overwhelm it by the legions which he 
could in a proper season, pour over the ice 
He held, that his Majesty had acted rightly 
in making the allusion which he had made 
to the present condition of the Netherlands. 
He thought that his Majesty could scarce- 
ly have said less than he had said, and 
that his Ministers, with all the responsibi- 
lity to which they were exposed, had acted 
wisely and prudently in putting the pre- 
sent Speech into his Majesty’s mouth. 
He desired to see unanimity in the House 
on the present occasion. He admitted 
that they ought to be cautious, and to 
look at the signs of the times; but even 
that caution ought to teach them to do 
that by their King, their country, and 
their families, which would enable them to 
transmit unimpaired to their posterity the 
various blessings which they now enjoyed. 
Mr. Hume said, that it was with great 
reluctance he rose to address the House 
on the present occasion, because he had 
expected that his learned friend below 
him, who was so much better qualified for 
the task, would have been among the 
first to notice the various topics introduced 
into his Majesty’s Speech. He had 
heard with regret the speech which had 
just been delivered by the gallant officer 
opposite; it breathed war, and nothing 
but war throughout, in support of a system 
which had been condemned by all good 
men, from its first establishment, as found- 
ed for the express purpose of putting 
down liberty and supporting despotism all 
over Europe. He therefore regretted that 
the gallant officer, in giving his support 
to the Government, had thought it neces- 
sary to give his support to that infamous 
system. The Speech from the Throne 
would be read with great regret by the 
country, for it breathed nothing but war 
and expensive establishments, and men- 
tioned not a syllable respecting the diss 
tress which pervaded all parts of the em- 
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pire. He was pleased at hearing the 
expression of approbation which the hon. 
Member, who spoke last but one, had 
given to the change which had recently 
taken place in the government of France, 
in contradiction to the Speech from the 
Throne, which viewed that change with 
regret. What “country had we got into? 
Was England the land of liberty, now that 
we heard a noble Mover of a Parliamentary 
Address to the Throne uttering language 
of regret on seeing a great people rising in 
their strength, and wresting their liberties 
from the unwilling hands of their despots ? 
He protested, in the name of the people of 
England, against the practice of bringing 
the Speech forward in Parliament without 
any previous notice of its contents, and of 
then following it up by an Address, the mere 
echo of the Speech preceded by speeches of 
the Mover and Seconder. It was impos- 
sible for hon. Members under such circum- 
stances, to know what they were doing, 
and to distinguish the King’s Speech from 
the speeches which followed it. He 
should therefore consider as one speech the 
King’s Speech, the speeches of the Mover 
and Seconder, and the speech of the gal- 
lant officer who had just sat down; and 
therefore it was, that he regretted from his 
heart that utterance had been given by 
them to a sentiment of disapprobation 
on the firm conduct of the people of 
France during the late trying emergency. 
They had been oppressed, he might say, 
cruelly oppressed, by an individual who 
held the throne by the selection of the 
potentates of Europe, and not as the 
throne of his ancestors—for that had been 
forfeited, and had been held by another 
for many years. It mattered not how 
Jong it had been held, because held it had 
been; and the hopes of the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons in France were once 
as faint as the hopes which he entertained 
of becoming king of France. Foreign 
bayonets, however, did their work, and 
displaced Napoleon; for the people of the 
continent came forward with heart and 
soul in the cause, on the promise and 
pledge that they should be rewarded with 
free constitutions as a compensation for 
the blood they were called on to shed, 
and the trouble to which they were forced 
to submit. The Bourbons had been re- 
placed on the Throne of France by the 
force of British bayonets. The fact might 


be unpleasant to some ears; but so it was, 
though their return was coupled with 
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a constitution and chartered rights. That 
constitution the king of France had at- 
tempted to take from them, almost from 
the first day on which he had sworn to de- 
fend.it. He was only the chief executive 
officer of the government, and as such he 
was bound to be the guardian of the char- 
tered rights of the people. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, he went on year after year, 
encroaching upon them; and now they, 
the representatives of a free people, were 
compelled to hear a British King and 
British Parliament, and a British officer 
too, regretting that tyranny had been 
overwhelined, and that France had once 
more been restored to liberty. So far was 
he from joining in that regret, that he 
could scarcely listen to the expression of 
it with patience, knowing, as he did, that 
the despots of Europe were all banded 
together to stifleliberty, even in the cradle. 
He must own, that it was with regret that 
he sawa red coat rising to second the 
Address, The character of an officer was 
naturally formed by the system of discip- 
line to which he was subject, and there- 
fore it was, that he felt hurt that any 
British officer—and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite was a British officer—should re- 
gret the changes recently effected in 
France. To the honour of France and 
Frenchmen be it told, that no such change 
where despotism got the better, had ever 
been conducted with such moderation. 
Let the gallant officer look at all the States 
of Europe, where despotism had prevailed 
over freedom; andlet him recollecthow the 
scaffolds had streamed with blood, and how 
many thousands and tens of thousands of 
enlightened patriots had been driven from 
their homes to gratify the spite, malice, 
and revenge of one or two crowned indi- 
viduals. He regretted extremely, that the 
King had made the Speech which the 
House had that day heard. Hebelieved, that 
his Royal heart was constant to the free 
institutions of his country, and that it was 
his bad advisers who had put into his 
mouth words which would be read 
with indignation by every honest man in 
the kingdom. The gallant officer said, 
that all the people of England regretted 
the success of the French revolution. He 
denied the truth of that position; he verily 
believed that four-fifths of the people of 
England and Scotland heartily rejoiced in 
it. He protested against a British King 
being made to uttey sentiments which 
were directly at variance with those that 
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had been expressed by the country at 
large. He believed, that there were indi- 
viduals in this country who were sorry for 
what had taken place in France, because 
they saw that their unhallowed practices, 
their undue privileges, and the monopolies 
by which they were supported, were in 
danger. Such men might, and did, con- 
demn the proceedings of the French, but 
honest Englishmen did not. The right 
hon. Secretary (Sir R. Peel), in the last 
Parliament, and in almost the last speech 
he made in that House, said, that the 
measures of the Government should be 
measures suited to the people,—measures 
which should meet with the concurrence 
of the people. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that the Government would fall back 
upon the people, and look to the people 
alone for support. If, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman thought, that what he had 
put into the mouth of his Majesty was 
in accordance with the opinion of the peo- 
ple—if such was his belief, he would soon 
find himself mistaken. Throughout Eng- 
land the people had met on the subject of 
the changes that had taken place on the 
continent, and every where had they ex- 
pressed in the highest terms their admira- 
tion of the courageous conduct of the 
French. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man, whether it was consistent with the 
line of policy the Government meant to 
pursue, to put into the mouth of his Ma- 
jesty a determination to interfere with the 
affairs of Belgium? He would boldly 
assert, that all men who were friends of 
freedom—all who felt for the true interests 
of this country, would deeply regret such 
an interference. Every man who loved 
liberty admired the Belgians for turning 
out the Dutch, who had acted in such an 
infamous manner. He repeated, that the 
Dutch had acted in the most infamous 
and scandalous manner. They had heard 
of incendiaries in Kent—had there been 
none in Antwerp? a fine city laid in ruins, 
and that too, when the king of Holland 
had not the slightest hope of retaining 
possession of it. Could it be, that the 
Ministers of England thought such con- 
duct deserved the language which they 
had put into the mouth of his Majesty ?— 
Was it an enlightened government that 
took away every vestige of personal liberty 
from the subject? Was it consistent with 
an enlightened government, ruling over 


two countries, that out of ten officers of | 
the government, nine should be Dutch? , 
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Had the right hon. Gentleman forgotten 
that the freedom of the Press had been 
abolished, and that the Trial by Jury had 
been taken away; and was it after these 
things that the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir R. Peel had thought fit to call the 
government of the king of the Nether- 
lands enlightened, and to put into the 
mouth of his Majesty sentiments so abhor- 
rent to the people for England ?— Was it 
possible for them to inflict a greater indig- 
nity on the British people? Let not 
the right hon. Gentleman suppose, that the 
explosion in France brought about that in 
Belgium. The Belgians were ready be- 
fore ; and, indeed, every one must be con- 
vinced that it was impossible for the system 
recently adopted there to go on long. 
The hon. Member who had spoken before 
the hon. Baronet had not been fairly dealt 
with; he did not say, that all govern- 
ments were about to be revolutionized ; 
he said, that all those countries which had 
been parcelled out by the Holy Alliance, 
contrary to the feelings of their people, 
must undergo some change. Such a cir- 
cumstance was by no means improbable ; 
and what was it in the King’s Speech of 
which the people of England had to com- 
plain? Why, that those treaties which it 
was said were to pacify Europe, and 
which had been found to have exactly the 
opposite effect, were, notwithstanding, still 
to be maintained. It was for that House, 
on behalf of the people of England, to 
tell the Ministers that it would not 
concur in supporting those treaties. Was 
it not time for the House to hesitate, to 
doubt that policy wnich might formerly 
have appeared wisdom, but which was 
now proved not to be so? Was it not 
time to pause when they saw France re- 
moved from the alliance that had sup- 
ported those treaties, and when they must 
know, that if those treaties were at all 
events to be supported, they must be sup- 
ported by the labour and at the expense 
of the people of England alone, and in 
hostility to France, continuing the privations 
of our people, at whose expense they had, 
indeed, been originally procured? The 
hon. officer had talked of finance. Did 
he not know that twelve hundred millions 
had been expended by this country torestore 
the Bourbons, and that, in three days, all 
that we had done at so much expense had 
beendestroyed? Did notthe House see, that 
the ill-treated but glorious Belgians had 
been parcelled, out like so many pigs to a 
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purchaser, in a manner disgraceful to Eu- 
rope, but especially disgraceful to England, 
that had suffered such a parcelling ¢ Was 
the Government now to support such a 
proceeding, and would doing so pacify 
Europe? Under these circumstances, could 
a greater insult be offered to the House of 
Commons, and to the suffering and starv- 
ing people of England, than that of being 
told, that his Majesty meant to interfere in 
support of those treaties which had already 
fallen to pieces? In that respect the 
Speech was most improper, and he hoped 
that the House would not concur with the 
intention there expressed, but would sup- 
port the Amendment. 
to know how non-interference with Donna 
Maria, and interference with Belgium 
could be reconciled? They could not be 
reconciled ; and such conduct, instead of 
adding to the character of England, would 
heap disgrace upon it. He asserted, that 
England was not prepared to sacrifice men 
or money in interference with the affairs of 
other countries. It was against the de- 
claration that the Duke of Wellington had 
put into the mouth of his Majesty that 


the House ought to oppose their opinion, | 


expressed by a strong majority. It would 
be a disgrace to England to boast of her 
own liberty, and yet force slavery on other 
nations. Some things might have hap- 
pened since the last Parliament which had 
changed the opinion then expressed by 
the Ministers. He feared there had ; but 
he must say, that if ever there was a man 
disappointed in his expectations of what 
other men would do, he was that man. 
He came down, expecting that some sort 
of reform and retrenchment would be pro- 
posed—that something would be done to 
relieve the burthens of the people—but 
he found nothing of the kind; on the 
contrary, he found the Ministers putting 
into the mouth of the King sentiments 
which threatened the interference of this 
country with the people of other countries. 
Instead of what he had anticipated, the 
first ten paragraphs of the King’s Speech 
were about foreign politics. What did the 

ople of this country care about foreign 
politics ? What, he would again ask, could 
people who were starving at home, care 
about the government of other countries ? 
He would ask any Member (at least every 
Member who had constituents) if he had 
not heard, before he came to that House, 
that, as the first part of his duty, he must 
attend to the reduction of the public bur- 
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thens? He did not put that question to 
those who were their own nominees, nor 
to those who, by the use of unjust means 
of influence, had obtained seats in that 
House, but of all the rest he asked, whe- 
ther they had not pledged themselves to 
effect for the people a great relief in the 
amount of taxation [cheers from several 


| parts of the House.| Yet not one word 





He should be glad | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


had been said in the Speech about reduc- 
tion of taxation. [Some observation was 
here made to the hon. Member, who con- 
tinued]. He was told his language was 
not precisely what was due to the King, 
that he forgot what was required by deli- 
cacy: but to abstain from noticing such 
matters was not true delicacy towards the 
King—those men used the King ill who 


did not speak the truth to him—such in- 
dividuals as the right hon. Gentleman and 
_ his colleagues, for instance—if it was they 


| situation of the country. 


who kept the King in ignorance of the real 
What were the 


| people told in the Speech about economy ? 


Literally nothing. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought that the British people 
were for ever to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, while a small class lived 
luxuriously on their labours, he. would 
find himself mistaken. Britons would 
not be less than Britons. If the feelings 
of the people had not been loudly express- 
ed, they were not, for that reason, the less 
deep. They would, however, be expressed 
loudly enough before long. Their wants 
were neither numerous nor unreasonable, 
and they would have them supplied. 
What they wanted was, relief from tax- 


| ation, and with that a cure of the present 





vice of elections. They wanted to get the 
Peers out of the Commons and to confine 
the former to their own department. That 
was the cry from one end of the country 
tothe other. They asked for bread, and 
they were given stones—they were told 
that the Government meant to meddle 
with the affairs of other countries, and he 
believed they did so to keep the people 
of England quiet; for such had always 
been the tricky policy of this Government. 
But was such a course to be pursued when 
thousands were dying of want? [‘ No, 
no,” from the Treasury benches.| He was 
not surprised that they who fattened on 
the riches of the land should deny his 
assertion ; but he wished they would go 
and look into the state of the people in 
different parts of the country, and then 
they would not deny that which no man 
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could with truth deny. The people re- 
quired a reform of that House, because 
that House was the origin of all the evils 
from which the country suffered. The 
noble Lord who had moved the Address 
had expressed a wish with which he (Mr. 
Hume) most heartily concurred—namely, 
that the Government should give liberty to 
all,inflict injury on none. He agreed with 
that sentiment; but he asked, was that 
the case at the present moment, when mil- 
lions were granted for the gratification of 
a few at the expense of the starving arti- 
sans of the country? Every act of that 
House tended to the same point. He 
concurred with the hon. Member who 
spoke last but one, that if his Majesty had 
declared his firm intention of reducing the 
taxes, he would indeed have proved him- 
self the father of his people. Was it con- 
sistent with their duty as Representatives, 
or even as self-called Representatives of 
the people, to pass such a milk and water 
Address as that which had now been put 
before them—an Address which left out 
everything that was of importance to the 
country? Perhaps he was wrong in the 
severity with which he had spoken on one 
point, for some hon. Gentlemen might 
think that there was abundance on the 
table of every peasant throughout the 
country. The Seconder of the Address 
had re-echoed the sentiments of the King, 
as to handing down the Constitution of the 
country unimpaired—a Constitution which 
the hon. Gentleman had described as un- 
tainted with innovation. Did the hon. 
Member mean to say, that the Constitution 
of this country now, was what it was a 
century and a half ago? If so, he denied 
the statement. A change had been effect- 
ed for the benefit of the aristocracy at 
the expense of the people, and what had 
thus been taken from the people ought 
now to be restored to them. That was 
the opinion of the people, and on their 
behalf he protested against the course 
which the Government was now pursuing. 
There was one other thing to which he 
wished to allude. The Speech stated 
that there were individuals who were en- 
deavouring to disturb the public mind, 
and that dissatisfaction existed among the 
people. 


no disaffection to the King. 


He denied it; there was, indeed, | 
great dissatisfaction with the Ministry, but | 
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was no disaffection in England; perhaps 
it was meant to apply to Ireland. What! 
was it because the hon. member for Water- 
ford had got some whim in his head? Why 
might he not have a whim in his head as 
well as anybody else? Was that, he re- 
peated, any reason why the government of 
Ireland should exercise all its powers? 
Was there a man breathing, beyond the 
precincts of the Castle, who thought such 
proceedings necessary? The name of 
Mr. O'Connell must have frightened them; 
and so, because Mr. O’Connell had written 
a letter, calling a meeting to discuss whe- 
ther it would be proper to dissolve the 
Union, the government of Ireland had 
thought fit to prevent the meeting by pro- 
clamation, What, was the Government 
so weak as not to be able to bear the paper 
bullets of one man? In the House of 
Commons his reasons must ultimately be 
weighed ; if he could convince him that 
the Union ought to be at an end, he 
would vote for the separation; but the 
hon. Member would certainly have great 
difficulty in accomplishing that task. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that if any 
one should bring forward a proposition to 
put an end to the Union, he would listen 
to it with patience; and if Ireland was 
still to be treated as at this moment, he 
would entertain it with favour. He re- 
gretted that passage in the Speech which 
related to the Union, for union it was not. 
Ireland was not united to this country, but 
treated as one of her colonies, and in her 
government were to be found all the vices 
of a colonial government. When he saw 
the tenor of the Speech and of the Pro- 
clamation, he must think that it was the 
object of the Government to render despot- 
ism familiar to every man. If it was 
meant that disaffection existed in Ireland, 
he meant to deny the statement; for, 
setting the Duke of Leinster’s meeting in 
opposition to that of the hon. member for 
Waterford, what did the whole matter 
come to but a difference of opinion? Was 
disaffection confined to the hon, mem- 
ber for Waterford? Then let him be 
named: let an Act of Parliament be 
passed against him: it would not be the 
first which had been enacted against him; 
for when he was duly returned to Parlia- 
ment, an Act was contrived for the purpose 
The Ministers, how- 
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exist in Scotland; he had seen much of | ever, had no right to say that Ireland was 
the people there lately, and more quiet or | disaffected, merely because one Irishman 
better people he had never seen, There! was, If Mr, O’Connell [cries of * Order, 
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order”|; well, if the hon. member for 
Waterford thought that the repeal of the 
Union would be a good measure, this 
House was the only fit place to discuss 
that subject in. But was all Ireland to 
be gagged on account of one man; or 
could not the House of Commons enjoy 
freedom of speech without denying it 
to the people of Ireland? The Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland had exercised a 
despotic power which was not called for, 
and his proclamation was a gagging pro- 
clamation, But what was most remark- 
able, this act of despotism had been 
levelled against one party only, The re- 
pealers of the Union had been gagged, 
but the Duke of Leinster and his friends 
had been allowed to do as they pleased. 
He contended that the proclamations of 
the Lord-lieutenant were unnecessary 
acts of oppression, and that to charge Ire- 
land with disaffection was injurious and 
insulting to the people of that country. 
With the exception of two sentences, he 
could not concur with the Speech, and he 
warned the Ministers, that if, after the 
warnings given elsewhere, they still per- 
severed in the same course—on them, and 
on those who supported them, must be the 
responsibility for the evils that would 
follow. To-morrow, when the Report was 
brought up, he should place on record his 
opinion, so as not to let it appear that he 
had been guilty of deserting his duty in 
bringing to the attention of his Majesty 
the real state of the country. The hon. 
Member resumed his seat, after apologising 
for the length at which he had troubled 
the House, and for any warmth of expres- 
sion that in the course of his speech might 
have escaped from him. 

Sir Robert Peel said, it appeared to him 
that it was the wish of the Members to come 
to an early expression of their sentiments 
on the Address, and he was glad, there- 
fore, that he was not called upon to detain 
them at any length, either in support of his 
Majesty’s Speech, or in answer to the ob- 
jections which had been made against it. 
With regard to the speech of the noble 
Lord,—the fair, the temperate, and the 
candid speech of the noble Lord, for so he 
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could only in justice characterize it,—that | 
speech showed that it was not at all ne- | 
cessary for him to detain the House at any | 


length; for with one single exception only, 


the noble Lord fully concurred in the | 


Speech from the Throne. The hon. Gen- 
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it was true, pronounced a loud and angry 
denunciation against his Majesty’s Speech, 
but that hon. Member had been able to 
find fault with it by no other means than 
an intentional misrepresentation of every 
part of it upon which he had treated. 

Mr. Hume rose to order, and said, that 
he was incapable of intentional misrepre- 
sentation. 

Sir &. Peel assured the hon. Gentle- 
man, that he had meant to say uninten- 
tional misrepresentation. He was sure 
the hon. Member would do him the justice 
to suppose, that if he had said “‘inten- 
tional” it was by mistake. The hon. 
Gentleman had said, that his Majesty, in 
his Speech, charged the people of England 
with disaffection; but, so far from this 
being the fact, his Majesty bad expressed 
the satisfaction which resulted to him 
from the conviction that he could rely 
with safety on the loyalty and the attach- 
ment of his people. ‘I reflect (these 
were the words of his Majesty) with the 
highest satisfaction on the loyalty and 
affectionate attachment of the great body 
of my people.” It was altogether con- 
trary to the fact, therefore, to say that his 
Majesty had charged the people with dis- 
affection. His Majesty had, however, said, 
that he could not view without grief and 
indignation the attempt of some to traffic 
with the distresses and the sufferings of the 
people, and to raise themselves into un- 
enviable notoriety by aggravating calami- 
ties where they did exist, and by raising 
imaginary evils where none were in reality 
to be found. This was a conjuncture 
which required all the temper, all the 
moderation, and all the patience they 
could command in their deliberations ; and 
he must therefore say, that he regretted 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) should— 
not with bad intentions, he was sure,— 
have indulged in inflammatory language, 
which, to say the least of it, could not 
conduce to that cool and temperate dis- 
cussion which was always desirable, and 
never more necessary than at present. He 
put it to the hon. Gentleman whether it 
were right,—whether it were consistent 
with the fact,—to represent the people of 
this country as in a starving condition. If 
there were suffering in some parts of the 
country, no man, he was sure, could more 
deeply lament or more sincerely com- 
miserate it, than himself; and, however 
tirm might be the determination he had 


tleman who last addressed the House, had, | taken to put down disturbance and acts 
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of violence by every legal means, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the con- 
sideration of how the causes of the people’s 
distress could be removed should never 
be absent from his mind. But the people 
were not in a starving condition, as the 
hon. Member must know, or might have 
known, if he had inquired. That there 
was severe suffering and distress in some 
parts of the country, could not be denied, 
but that was a condition of things which, 
notwithstanding the general state of the 
people, was, he feared, in many places almost 
unavoidable. In approaching that part of 
his Majesty’s Speech which related too r 
foreign policy, the hon. Gentleman had, 
he must say, broached a doctrine that was 
altogether new in the House of Commons. 
The hon. Gentleman had said, that foreign 
policy was not interesting to the House of 
Commons, and that the people of England 
cared nothing about foreign policy. When 
the hon. Gentleman talked about economy, 
let him tell the hon. Gentleman, that 
foreign affairs must not, could not, be lost 
sight of ; and that they would force them- 
selves upon his consideration. If the hon. 
Gentleman would not be economical with 
reference to other than the internal affairs 
of the country,—if the hon. Gentleman’s 
economical policy were based upon the 
exclusion of all reference to other coun- 
tries,—the hon. Gentleman would be a 
very dangerous adviser of the Crown, and 
would find himself ultimately no true 
economist. With regard to what the hon. 
Gentleman had said upon that part of the 
Speech from the Throne which related to 
France, let him tell the hon. Gentleman, 
that though it was only a short time since 
he had been in possession of the Speech, 
yet that time was quite long enough to 
have enabled the hon. Member to ascertain 
what it contained. And here he must 
protest against the notion which the hon. 
Gentleman had inculcated, that the 
Government was responsible for every 
word which fell from the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address. He had heard 
nothing in the speeches of the two hon. 
Members who moved and seconded the 
Address which, rightly understood, he 
dissented from; but, let him tell the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hume) that he was not a 
little surprised to find him supposing it to 
be necessary that any Gentlemen who 
moved and seconded the Address should 
be previously tutored by a Minister of the 
Crown, and that, consequently, the Govern- 
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ment was responsible for all that fell from 
Gentlemen on such, occasions. This was 
hardly consistent with the doctrines 
usually propounded by the hon. Member. 
The hon. Gentleman had said, first, that 
his Majesty had regretted the events that 
had taken place in France ; and, secondly, 
that the Government, being disappointed 
in the successful opposition that had been 
made to the ordinances, must, conse- 
quently, have approved of those ordi- 
nances having been issued. Now, with 
regard to the first assertion of the hon. 
Gentleman, that was in a moment de- 
stroyed by the mere observation, that it 
was contrary to the fact. His Majesty, 
so far from expressing any feeling upon 
the subject, had merely narrated the 
simple fact, that “the elder branch of the 
House of Bourbon no longer reigned in 
France, and that the Duke of Orleans had 
been called to the Throne by the title of 
the King of the French.” The hon. 
Gentleman might, he thought, very easily 
understand, when he considered the 
present situation of the elder branch of 
the House of Bourbon, who were exiles in 
this country, that his Majesty could not 
describe, in terms of very severe reprehen- 
sion, those acts which had led to this 
result. As to the Government or his 
Majesty approving of those acts, what 
ground, he would ask, had the hon. 
Gentleman for making any such assertion ? 
If the hon. Gentleman who accused him 
of participating in this approbation, meant 
to say that he (Sir R. Peel) thought that 
the ordinances referred to were consistent 
with good policy, or with the Fundamental 
Law of France, the hon. Gentleman was 
very much mistaken ; for, God knew, he 
could not say that such were their 
characters. That he lamented what had 
occurred in France was quite true; he did 
lament it, and for that very reason he 
deeply deplored the cause. It had been 
attempted in various quarters to raise a 
prejudice against the Government, by re- 
peating a charge which, on a former 
occasion, he had intended—and he 
thought he fulfilled that intention— 
positively and unequivocally to deny. He 
had stated distinctly, as he thought, that 
no charge could be more wholly and 
entirely unfounded, than that the Govern- 
ment of this country had interfered in 
the appointment of Prince Polignac. He 
had said that, neither directly nor indirectly, 
had there been any interference on the 
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part of the Government, or of any member 
of the Government, in the nomination of 
the Polignac Administration. He begged 
once more to repeat this statement, and to 
say that, in using the expression “ neither 
direct nor indirect interference,” he meant 
to include all possible modes of inter- 
ference which could be suggested or 
imagined. It had been said, moreover, 
that the Government had counselled the 
issue of those ordinances which had led to 
the recent events in France. But the 
Government had not the slightest con- 
ception that it was intended to resort to 
any such means. Further than this, allow 
him to observe, that the utter secresy in 
which the intention to issue the ordinances 
was kept, precluded all interference on the 
part of the Government, by friendly advice, 
to prevent that intention being carried into 
execution. Upon this subject he trusted 
it was unnecessary that he should say 
more ; and he thought that, with regard 
to France, he must have satisfied even the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) himself; for 
thehon. Gentleman must see, that the fact 
was, that his Majesty had expressed no re- 
gret at the events that had taken place in 
France; and the hon. Gentleman would 
perhaps, on consideration, admit that 
silence on the part of his Majesty, as to the 
character of the ordinances, was not, 
under the circumstances, any ground for 
concluding that either his Majesty or the 
Government approved of them. With re- 
gard to Belgium, allow him to observe, 
that there was a very wide distinction 
between the affairs of the Netherlands and 
those of France, as well as between the 
causes of the events which had taken 
place in the two countries. The hon. 
Gentleman had said, “ Look at Antwerp;” 
but there was no mention made of 
Antwerp in the Speech from the Throne ; 
and all that was said about the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands applied to the 
condition and character of that govern- 
ment previous to the revolt. ‘ But (said 
the hon. Gentleman,) the Speech from the 
Throne breathed war. At the very time 
that it mentioned the intended recognition 
of Don Miguel, and the actual recognition 
of the French King, it would be an incon- 
sistency, as well as an impropriety, to 
interfere in the affairs of Belgium.” In 
answer to this, allow him, first, to observe, 
that he did not know what expression in 
his Majesty's Speech it was from which 
the hon. Gentleman inferred that we were 
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about to interfere by war. Next, let him 
remind the hon. Gentleman that, with 
reference to this country, there were pe- 
culiar circumstances in the condition of 
the Netherlands. No person, with even 
the most moderate knowledge of history, 
could be ignorant that the Belgic provinces 
had, at one period, been under the do- 
minion of Austria, at another under that 
of Spain, and at another incorporated with 
France; and that, whether under the one 
or the other, they had always been the 
ground on which the great conflicts of 
Europe had been determined. For this 
reason, the condition of these Provinces 
had always been a subject of deep interest 
to every State in Europe, and especially to 
England,—not with regard to the form of 
government, but with respect to their 
tranquillity. In the year 1814, when the 
fall of Buonaparte rendered a settlement 
of Europe necessary, the Netherlands were 
in the occupation of Austria, and Baron 
Vincent was the governor of them. The 
government of the Netherlands was at 
that time offered to the king of the 
Netherlands by the five Powers, on con- 
dition that they should be governed ina 
certain manner. Whether they had or had 
not been so governed was not at present 
the question; but these were the terms 
offered to, and accepted by, the king of 
the Netherlands. A great part of the 
provisions then entered into had for their 
object the benefit of the Belgic provinces, 
and the good government of the country, 
He would contend that we ourselves were 
greatly concerned in the maintenance of 
the connexion between Holland and 
Belgium. He was surprised, he must 
confess, at what had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman opposite on that point. He 
was astonished to hear him assert that the 
separation of Holland from Belgium was 
a matter of indifference. He was the more 
surprised at hearing such an assertion from 
the hon. Gentleman, as it struck him that 
he had heard the hon. Member himself 
admit, upon former occasions, that the 
position of Holland always must be con- 
templated as an object of the greatest im- 
portance to England. Well, a revolution 
had taken place in Belgium—a contest had 
arisen, the object of which was, to procure 
the separation of that country from 
Holland, and, in the course of which, cir- 
cumstances had occurred afflicting to all 
the friends of humanity. At that very 
moment a bloody civil war was raging 
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between the Belgians and the Dutch, and 
he would ask, would it be proper, would 
it be wise, under such circumstances, to 
allow them to settle the matter themselves, 
and to effect whatever accommodation 
they could? He would put it to the hon. 
Gentleman, and to the House, whether, in 
such a case, it were unwise on the part of 
those foreign Powers, parties to the 
Treaty in 1814, which had given the 
Netherlands to Holland,—whether it were 
inconsistent with the policy and humanity 
of those Powers to attempt, in the words 
of his Majesty’s Speech, ‘* to devise such 
means of restoring tranquillity as may be 
compatible with the good government of 
the Netherlands, and with the future 
security of other States?” If any one 
single Power were to interfere by offers 
of mediation between the contending 
parties, it might excite jealousy, but it 
could not be denied that the Treaty of 
1814 authorised such an interference, and 
that it was a right possessed by all the 
Powers, parties to that Treaty. Now 
he (Sir R. Peel) could state, that the 
same course of policy which had in this 
instance appeared advisable to the Go- 
vernment of England was also that which 
appeared advisable to the government of 
the King of the French; and that the 
other Powers, parties to the Treaty of 
1814, had acquiesced in a proceeding by 
which an attempt would be made to bring 
about an adjustment of the affairs of the 
Netherlands, by the interposition of all 


those parties who were so deeply in- | 


terested in the settlement of that country. 
So much for that topic in his Majesty’s 
Speech. With regard to Portugal, it ap- 
peared to him that the policy which it had 


been determined to adopt was precisely | 
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that which the interests of the country | 
' matter in every point of view, he enter- 


demanded ; and when the Speech from 
the Throne recommended the recognition 
of Don Miguel, it by no means implied 
that the slightest variation had taken place 
in those opinions which his Majesty’s 
Ministers still entertained, and which 
they had repeatedly expressed, respecting 
his acts. He could assure the hon. 
member for Middlesex, and the House, 
that whenever the acts of Don Miguel had 
interfered with the rights of British sub- 
jects, his Majesty’s Government had de- 
manded, and had received, immediate 
satisfaction. Without, in the slightest 
degree, departing from those opinions 
which they had expressed regarding the 
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means by which Don Miguel had become 
possessed of the sovereign authority in 
Portugal, his Majesty’s Ministers had de- 
termined to adopt the course of policy 
announced in the Speech from the Throne ; 
and was the House prepared to con- 
demn his Majesty’s Government for 
thinking that the time had arrived when, 
a certain act of justice and humanity 
being performed by the government of 
Portugal, the interests of British subjects 
should be consulted by effecting a renewal 
of our diplomatic relations with that 
country? His Majesty’s Government had 
certainly refused to recognize Don Miguel 
until the performance of the act to which 
he had just referred; an act of general 
amnesty, on account of those political 
proceedings which had been directed 
against him while assuming the power 
which he now possessed in Portugal, had 
been promised on his part, and they had 
now his positive assurance that such an 
act was about being immediately carried 
into execution. They had not made it a 
condition of the recognition which had been 
already determined upon, but until that 
act was performed they would not make 
the recognition complete. Two years and 
seven months had elapsed since the acces- 
sion of Don Miguel to the sovereign power 
in Portugal, and his own subjects appeared 
to acquiesce in his possession of that 
power. The interests of British subjects 
were seriously affected by the non-recog- 


nition of Don Miguel, and with at least 


the apparent acquiescence of his own sub- 
jects in his authority, was the Government 
of this country still to refuse to recognize 
him, and was it to allow the interests of 
British subjects to be materially injured 
by the continued interruption of our rela- 
tions with Portugal? Looking at the 


tained a confident hope that the policy 
of the British Government, with regard to 
Portugal, would not be deemed undeserv- 
ing the approbation of that House. He 
did not know that there were any other 
portions of our foreign policy into which 
it would be necessary for him to enter 
upon this occasion. He had endeavoured 
to confine himself merely to a reply to the 
observations of those hon. Members who 
had preceded him, being of opinion that 
the present was not the proper epportu- 
nity for entering into the general details. 
The hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
his Majesty’s declaration respecting the 
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Civil List was quite satisfactory. His 
Majesty it would be seen, had placed at 
the disposal of Parliament his interest in 
the hereditary revenues, in those funds 
which may be derived from the droits of 
the Admiralty, and in other revenues that 
had been hitherto reserved to the Crown; 
and had trusted entirely to Parliament for 
a just and liberal provision for the main- 
tenance of the honour and dignity of his 
Crown. He could not sit down without 
shortly referring to the hon. Gentleman’s 
observations with regard to the course 
which had been pursued towards Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman had characterized as 
a disgraceful act the issuing of the pro- 
clamation which had been directed against 
an attempt to disturb the repose of that 
country, and to involve it again in that 
agitation from which he (Sir R. Peel) had 
believed the Catholic Relief bill would 
have redeemed it, and from which, as he 


still believed, it would have been | by that | 
measure redeemed, if it had not been for | 
the events at Paris and in Belgium, which | 


had been taken advantage of for the pur- 


pose of propagating an impression amongst , 


a high-spirited and unreflecting people, 
that the same success might, perhaps, 
attend their efforts. The hon. Gentleman 
had asked, was a man in that House to 


be prevented from moving for a repeal of | 
the Union ?—and was the hon. and learned | 


member for Waterford, if he had got such 


a whim in his head, to be prevented from | 


bringing it forward there, and having it 
fairly and openly argued and discussed ? 
But such was not the course pursued by 
the hon. member for Waterford. That 
was not the way in which he had brought 
forward the discussion of the question ; 
and was it, he would ask, for the indul- 
gence of what the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had called “a whim,” that the re- 
pose of a whole country was to be 
hazarded, and that it was to be madea 
scene of confusion and bloodshed? What 
was not the responsibility—how great— 
how tremendous—he spoke not of the 
legal responsibility, but of the responsibi- 
lity before God and their country,—which 
those men took upon themselves, who 
could excite a whole population in the 
manner against which the proclamation to 
which reference had been made was 
directed. The hon. Gentleman was not 
to suppose, that they were to be gulled 
and deluded into the idea that the simple 
object of the assembly which that proclam- 
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ation put down was to promote petitions 
to Parliament. Had the hon. Gentleman 
read the declarations which had accom- 
panied the actsof that assembly? Surely 
the hon. member for Waterford would 
not stand up and affirm of that associa 
tion, that its sole object was to prefer a 
temperate appeal to the Legislature on the 
question? That hon. Gentleman had him- 
self declared, that Ireland was not yet ripe 
for revolt,—that she was not yet ready to 
oppose force to force. Could any man, 
after that, doubt that the intention of that 
hon. Gentleman was to form a permanent 
association, meeting in Dublin, the object 
of which would be to organize the people 
of Ireland on this question,—to form their 
minds upon the subject, and to keep them 
in continual agitation until the time should 
arrive when they might look to the em- 
| ployment of force with success, and it 
' would become dangerous to refuse the 
concession of their demands? He be- 
lieved that that was the very assertion 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
| himself in the association alluded to; and 
| it was because he believed it to be true 
| mercy to put an end at once to such an 
attempt to organize the popular mind 
of Ireland, that he, in conjunction with 
the rest of the Ministers of the Crown, 
| gave his sanction to the instrument for 
| extinguishing that Association. In doing 
| so, did he mean to deny that the situation 
| of Ireland called for inquiry; or did he 
'mean to say, that he was prepared to 
_ withhold his assent from such measures as 
he might think calculated to relieve her 
_distresses? No such thing. He was 
anxious to see the condition relieved and 
ameliorated; but having the power to 
"prevent the agitation he had described, 
and to render ineffectual the mischievous 
efforts to organize and inflame the people 
of Ireland, he, for one, dared not incur the 
responsibility—not of issuing that pro- 
clamation, for that he had incurred but 
the awful responsibility of withholding it. 
Let them not, by suffering such agitation 
to continue, prevent the accomplishment 
of those good effects which the healing 
measure of emancipation was calculated 
to produce. Let them not again bring 
into play parties and factions. Let them 
not revive the religious animosities which 
had so long disturbed that unfortunate 
country. Let them not trifle with a subject 
of such tremendous importance. Let not 
an inflammable population be excited by 
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attempting the mad, but peculiarly ex- 
citing, project ofa dissolution of the Union. 
Was it come to this, that after having, by 
successive efforts, improved the condition 
of the country by consolidating and bind- 
ing together the various parts of which 
this great empire was composed,—after 
having, in the early period of our history, 
succeeded in putting an end to the divi- 
sions of the heptarchy,—after having 
united Wales to England, and subse- 
quently Scotland to this country,—and 
after having consummated the great ob- 
ject of concord by uniting Ireland to 
Great Britain,—were they, after having 
accomplished all that, now to begin to 
retrace their steps and to dissolve the con- 
nexion between the component parts of 
this great empire? If they should begin 
by dissolving the Union with Ireland, 
what reason was there why they should 
not proceed to dissolve the union which 
had been effected with the other parts of 
the empire,—to repeal the Union with 
Scotland, and to dissolve the connexion 
with Wales? He should not argue this 
question further at present, but if ever the 
time should arrive when such a question 
as the repeal of the legislative Union with 
Ireland should be submitted for calm and 
dispassionate discussion and argument in 
that House, he did not despair of being 
able to show, from experience of the past, 
from what had taken place when Ireland 
had a Parliament of its own, and from the 
sympathy for Ireland which had, since 
that time, grown up in the English mind ; 
—he did not, he would repeat it, despair 
of being able to show, by arguments drawn 
from all those sources, that this specula- 
tion was calculated only to raise one indi- 
vidual to a bad eminence, at the expense 
of the best blood of the two countries, and 
of the repose and tranquillity of both. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the duty that I 
have to perform to-night is to me extreme- 
ly pleasing, as it affords me some oppor- 
tunity of repelling calumny, and of vindi- 
cating my own motives. I do not stand 
forward to claim the favour of a hearing 
—assailed as I have been, I should be en- 
titled to it anywhere—but here I appear 
as the representative of the people, with 
almost as many constituents as any Mem- 
ber who hears me, and with more than 
those of all the Ministry combined. The 
Members of Government have carefully 
slunk from all populous places—scarcely 
one has been returned for more than a 
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rotten borough ; but I am sent here by a 
large body of the people, and I claim to 
speak as their representative. First, I 
appeal to every man whether the Speech 
put into the mouth of the Sovereign is not 
one of the most unsatisfactory discourses 


‘ever pronounced by the chief of a great 


nation? I speak of it both as it relates to 
foreign and to domestic concerns. 1 did 
not hear in it one word about the poverty 
and distress of the people in any part of 
the kingdom — not one word regarding 
relief. The rotten-borough system-—the 
oligarchical mode of returning Members 
to this House is, I know, reckoned among 
the blessings of our condition; and for 
this reason, not a syllable is said respect 
ing that distress which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was unable to deny. If there be 
no distress, why is night made horrible by 
fires, the blaze of which may be seen from 
the metropolis? Why are the people in 
a state of disturbance and insubordination 
within a short distance of the very seat of 
Government ? Is there no cause for this, 
and is the calumny to be pronounced 
upon the people of England, that they 
break out into acts of open violence with- 
out the pretence of suffering? Nothing 
is said about the alleviation of distress, and, 
above all, nothing about the alleviation of 
the distress of Ireland. But I arraign the 
Speech for what it says or omits on our 
foreign as well as on our domestic policy. 
We have had excuses for not rejoicing in 
the success of the French people, and we 
have been told that much is due out of 
courtesy to the exiled family of France. 
Courtesy, indeed, towards asovereign who 
wished to cut down and massacre his un- 
offending people without pity or remorse! 
Regret Ministers may feel—not at the un- 
merited sufferings of those people, but that 
the efforts of the king of France were not 
successful in rivetting upon the French the 
chainsof slavery. That king and his minis- 
tersattempted to take away, almost altoge- 
ther, the elective franchise from the French 
people, and to put down the liberty of the 
Press. Who attempted to put down the 
liberty of the Press here, and to prevent 
the expression of the popular sentiments 
in Ireland? Why our Attorney-general 
and the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In 
Belgium I can also find some happy coin- 
cidences with the conduct of our Govern- 
ment at home. In the proceedings against 
that illustrious man, De Potter, it would 
seem as if an English Attorney-general 
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had been imported from this country to 
frame the indictment which was preferred 
against him. Let us refer next to Portu- 
gal. Don Miguel is to be recognised, 
and why? Because he has promised an 
amnesty to his subjects; that is to say, 
he who has been bound by no oaths, is to 
be trusted on his honour. When will 
this amnesty arrive? Yes, when the dun- 
geons have been cleared, because the scaf- 
folds have streamed with human blood, 
The right hon. Gentleman tells us, that 
Don Miguel is king with the approbation 
of the people, but let us remember, that 
4,000 or 5,000 British troops happened 
to be looking on at thetime, and aided 
the tyrant in his usurpation of the sove- 
reignty. There is this great difference 
between King Philip and King Miguel— 
King Philip has separated Church from 
State; he has dissolved the adulterous 
connection that injures the cause of reli- 
gion wherever it exists; but King Miguel 
has united Church and State ; and while 
he rules the one, he tramples on the other. 
The right hon. Gentleman most pitifully 
implored the House to tell him why this 
country should not interfere in the affairs 
of Belgium, when a civil war was raging 
there. I deny the existence of civil war: 
it is a war between nation and nation— 
the Belgic nation and the Dutch nation ; 
and I do not think that, excepting the 
Union of Great Britain with Ireland, there 
is a fouler blot in the page of history than 
the annexation of Belgium to Holland. 
The people decided against it, yet it 
answered the purpose of the Holy Alliance 
to declare that 361 votes constituted a 
majority, and 700 votes a minority. The 
Government of the king of the Nether- 
lands is called an enlightened Administra- 
tion; if so, the rebels are without excuse, 
and nothing can justify their acts. I as- 
sert, that his administration, instead of be- 
ing enlightened was odious, tyrannous, and 
grinding ; that itrefused independence tothe 
Judges, and the Trial by Jury to the people: 
if any reforms were proposed they were as 
hypocritical as the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reforms of the law in this country, where 
great evils are perpetuated by the remo- 
val of insignificant abuses. Why am I 


listened to, as it were with sufferance, 
when I ask whether such an administra- 
tion is enlightened? The suppression of 
the liberty of the Press may, indeed, have 
its recommendations with his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and with many Gentlemen who 
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hear me. Was that an enlightened ad- 
ministration which decreed, that the lan- 
guage of Courts of Justice should not be 
the language of the country, and that the 
process should be Dutch, where Flemish 
only was spoken and understood? Was 
it a proof of an enlightened administration 
when the king abolished parochial schools 
and diocesan seminaries? Yet this is the 
man whom the right hon. Gentleman has 
so warmly lauded — who is called enlight- 
ened, while he is involved in the darkest 
ignorance—and who perseveres in these 
measures when the world is ina state of 
transition, and when the blind systems by 
which men have been oppressed for ages 
are disappearing before the light of science 
and the heat of truth. Such is the foreign 
policy of the King’s Speech. Is there, 
from beginning to end, one particle of 
sympathy with the success of liberty— 
one spark of joy at the destruction of des- 
potism? I look in vain for any recogni- 
tion, however distant, of the great prin- 
ciple, that the people have only to be 
united to be successful, and that when 
they are determined to struggle in a just 
cause, the military power becomes power- 
less, and the arm of force is withered at 
the moment it is raised to strike. But if 
we are to interfere, in conjunction with 
whom are we to intermeddle with the 
affairs of Belgium ?—With the members 
of the Holy Alliance? No; they have 
too much to do at home. If violence 
have not yet displayed itself, it will break 
out, and la guerre sourde will, ere long, 
be converted into open and avowed hos- 
tility. Great Britain would hetself be at 
war at this moment, were she not bound 
in sureties of the peace to the extent of 
eight hundred millions sterling. I little 
thought I should ever have cause to bless 
the National Debt; but I bless it now, 
since it incapacitates the British Govern- 
ment from interposing to crush the grow- 
ing spirit of human freedom. This brings 
me to remark, that not a word is said in 
the Speech regarding the reduction of 
taxation, the abolition of military insti- 
tutions, or the destruction of the rotten- 
borough system. Old Sarum and Gatton 
are to be preserved ; and, notwithstanding 
the formal resolution of this very day, that 
it is a high breach of privilege for a Peer to 
interfere at an election, | do not want the aid 
of my glass to look round me and say, “ You, 
and you, and you, have been sent here 
by Members of the other branch of the 
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Legislature.” If I have a wish to rescue 
my country from the fangs of an odious 
oligarchy, I must pursue that course 
which has been so loudly censured by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He has talked of 
my conduct upon a recent occasion; and 
held me up to be repudiated by the sup- 
porters of the King’s Speech. I am con- 
tent. I am vindicated before my God ; 
and I will not condescend to vindicate my- 
self here. [hear, hear /| I am much obliged 
by thesympathy thatcheerimplies: it shows 
that there is no necessity for a separation 
of the Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland. I thank you. You may triumph 


over my country — you have triumphed— | Union. 
It is easy to | ployed to prevent public meetings; and 


but you never will again. 
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It was, indeed, tardily conceded by Great 
Britain, when those who long opposed it 
suddenly turned round, deserted their an- 
cient adherents, and claimed the merit of 
liberality, for what was extorted from their 
fears. Does any man who hears me know 
how the Union was brought about ? 
It was avowed in the Irish Parliament, 
that a rebellion had been fostered for the 
purpose, and that it cost the Government 
1,500,000/. to buy over the Opposition. 


'In short, it may be safely said, that all 


other corruptions were pure and honest, 
compared with the gross, bare-faced cor- 
ruption which accomplished the Irish 
Cavalry and infantry were em- 


triumph over the individual, and IJ wish | if a design of the kind at Clonmell had 


you joy of it. In the King’s Speech I 
read that his Majesty ‘ cannot view with- 
out grief and indignation, the efforts which 
are industriously made, to excite among the 
people a spirit of discontent and disaffec- 
tion.” If it be meant to impute to those 
who take a constitutional and legal part 
in Ireland, that they are ill affected to the 
present King, I will assert that a grosser 
calumny was never uttered. They are 
convinced that there is not in the king- 
dom a better-intentioned man than its 
Sovereign. Never did Monarch receive 
more undivided allegiance than the pre- 
sent King from the men who in Ireland 
agitate the the repeal of the Union. Never, 
too, was there a grosser calumny than to 
assert, that they wish to produce a sepa- 
ration between the two countries. Never 
was there a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that we wish to dissolve the connec- 
tion. No; but we want a connection of 
authority, not of subserviency—of equality, 
not of submission. Ireland must be equal, 
not inferior—she must be a kingdom, not 
a province; and I declare solemnly, that 
I believe it would be more for the benefit 
of England than of Ireland that the Union 
should be dissolved, and that the Parlia- 
ment should be restored to Ireland. It 
would lead me too far a-ficld to debate 
now the question of the Union; but let 
me ask any man what good did it ever do 
to my unfortunate country? I have put 
this question a thousand times. You an- 
swer,—it has accelerated Catholic Eman- 
cipation. I deny that; it postponed 
emancipation. Five preparatory Acts were 
passed in twelve years, and then came 
the Union in seven years afterwards, lest 
the measure should be ultimately carried. 





been persevered in for one moment longer, 
the streets would have flowed with the 
blood of the Protestant gentry. What 
advantage has Ireland derived from the 
Union? Nothing but disadvantage. The 
rental of Ireland ought to be twelve mil- 
lions, and no less than five millions of 
that sim are remitted to absentees. The 
productive taxation of Ireland has been 
diminished since the Union to the extent 
of three millions: although the population 
has more than doubled, the consumption 
of tea, wine, and sugar, has decreased. 
In short, there is not a single piece of evi- 
dence, derived from the state of the reve- 
nue, which does not prove that Ireland 
has been grievously injured by the Union. 
The Imperial Parliament has passed four 
Acts out of five in favour of the landlords, 
those absentees who extort all its wealth 
from Ireland. By the Subletting Act, the 
landlord has obtained unlimited power 
over the property of his tenants. By the 
Vestries Acts, these landlords tax the Ca- 
tholic people for the support of the Pro- 
testant Church, the great revenues of which 
eo into the pockets of their children and 
dependents. And what are the effects of 
all these oppressive laws? Look at the 
poverty of the people, look at the misery 
and distress which have been manifested 
at Naas, Newry, Cork, and Dublin; look 
at the riots at Limerick, and the starva- 
tion under which the peasantry are dying. 
There is deep distress, and there is disaf- 
fection in Ireland — disaffection to the 
Government that has oppressed — and let 
me tell you that you would have disturb- 
ances too in Ireland, but for the man who is 
looking for the repeal of the Union, and 
who happily possesses so much of the 
E 2 
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confidence of the people, as to be able to 
prevent them rising against the public au- 
thorities. Take away that influence, and 
what would be the result? You may send 
over a military Secretary to put down the 
public spirit by a military force, but in 
vain. ‘Tell the people of Ireland that you 
have no sympathy with their sufferings — 
that their advocate is greeted with sneers 
and laughter—that he is an outlaw in the 
land—and that he is taunted with want of 
courage, because he is afraid of offending 
his God. ‘Tell them this, and let them 
hear also in what language the Secretary 
of State, who issued the proclamation to 
prevent meetings in Ireland, has spoken 
of Polignac. If he be asked his reason 
for issuing that proclamation, he will an- 
swer, ‘‘ My will,” although, at the same 
moment, it would be easy to demonstrate 
its illegality. But I will not enter into 
this discussion now — I cannot trust my- 
self—my feelings overpower me. Phrases 
have been attributed to me, which, if I 
had used, I should regret, but which I 
never did use; but I have no apology 
to make to the instruments of despotism 
anywhere. The right hon. Gentleman has 
asserted, that I said that Ireland was not 
yet strong enough to oppose force to force. 
I never said it—I never said anything 
like it. I am sure that he is incapable of 
inventing the expression, but those who 
have informed him, have informed him 
falsely. I found my country agitated by 
poverty and distress from one end to the 
other, and it has been asserted that I there- 
fore created the cry for the repeal of the 
Union. How much men mistake! It 
would be cruel—too severe a punishment — 
to ask hon. Gentlemen to read all my 
speeches from the time I first entered upon 
political life—but if they did read them, 
they would find that the restoration of 
her domestic legislature to Ireland was 
my earliest thesis — my constant avowal. 
I would not revive the topic in the last 
Session — I was prevented in part by the 
discussions on the cold-blooded additions 
to the taxation of Ireland, in the shape 
of an increased stamp-duty, which would 
have had the effect of crushing the Press. 
This fact shows the sympathy of the House 
for the sufferings of Ireland—a sympathy 
of which it affords fresh evidence when- 
ever I attempt to speak. The Irish peo- 
ple, seeing that they became poorer every 
day— that they declined from bad to worse 
- —thought that the only chance of prospe- 
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rity, was to be found in the repeal of the 
Union. In looking for the accomplish- 
ment of that end, who has talked of the 
employment of force? Nobody; but 
they all knew that to come to Parliament 
with one or two petitions was to have 
them neglected, and that nothing of this 
kind could be effectual but by the universal 
petitions of the people of Ireland claiming 
the repeal of the Union. This is the only 
mode by which great measures of reform 
can be obtained: while only a few petitions 
came from small towns or villages, the 
cause of reform in Parliament was ridiculed 
and scouted ; but, now it is supported by 
the universal population of England, the 
whisper flies from bench to bench, that 
the time is approaching when it must be 
conceded. I think the people of Ireland 
aggrieved. How are they to procure re- 
lief? By petitions. How are petitions 
to be obtained? By magic? No; only 
by men meeting and associating together 
for one common object. Polignac never 
would have attempted in France what has 
been accomplished in Ireland; and even 
the king of Belgium would have refrained 
until, by the importation of the law of 
conspiracy, he had convicted De Potter. 
The modes we adopt, and which we wish 
to adopt, are legal and constitutional . 
we want no force but the force of reason, 
and we eschew all violence, even the vio- 
lence of argument. Wherever we have 
influence, there is no disturbance; where 
we have no influence, there Whiteboyism 
and Ribbonism prevail. Let me be shouted 
down—take away my influence—and how 
will you prevent confusion? The conse- 
quences will not rest upon me — for them 
you alone will be responsible. [The hon. 
and learned Gentleman after adverting 
to the poverty, disease, and distress, 
in Ireland, and to the manner in which 
money was exported to absentees, referring 
particularly to the counties of Wicklow 
and Westmeath, concluded thus:] So 
long as the people of Ireland proceed 
for the repeal of the Union legally and 
constitutionally, they shall have all the 
aid I can give them. Let Ministers sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act, it shall not 
deter me. Prepare your gaols and your 
dungeons; these are times when men 
must speak out, and I will do it. I will 


discharge my duty, in spite of taunts of 
cowardice, and threats of punishment; 
and I will proceed; be sure, not less firmly 
and resolutely, because constitutionally, 
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You may deprive Ireland of the poor 
wreck of her liberty, but you shall never 
make me your willing slave. 

Mr. Curteis quite concurred in the 
sentiments expressed in his Majesty’s 
Speech, and in the policy which it re- 
commended, particularly as regarded Ire- 
land. In these times when so much 
sedition was abroad, he maintained that 
it was the duty of the Government to 
restrain the liberty of the people, or the 
agitators in Ireland might otherwise cause 
a rising of the people there. He should 
decidedly oppose his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, however, if it should go to war, 
and not retrench. The hon. member for 
Waterford wished it to go forth that he 
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powerful for the task, and when I called 
to mind that men high in office, and pos- 
sessing all the advantages of communica- 
tion and intelligence which that office 
gave them, had frequently acknowledged 
the accuracy of the hon. Member’s inform- 
ation on the state of the country, and the 
fidelity of his representations ; when I re- 
collected all this, and heard that hon. 
Member describe a state of distress in Ire- 
land to which all Europe can bring no 
parallel, and yet saw not one Member 
of the Government rise in his place and 
give these statements a denial, I confess 
I felt a pain which it is difficult adequately 
to describe, and without looking at the 
Speech which has been delivered from the 
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did not get a favourable hearing in that! Throne, I find, therefore, enough to 


House. 


Now he was sure that there was | inflict pain and create discontent. 


But 


not a single hon. Member who had ad- | when I examine the terms of that Speech, 
dressed the House that night who had | I find cause to raise within me all the 


been more favourably listened to. He 
protested against the sentiments which had 
fallen from that hon. Member with regard 
to the repeal of the Union. In what he had 
said, he believed that he spoke the senti- 
ments not only of his constituents, but of 
the majority of the people of this country. 

Mr. Brougham spoke as follows: It is 
with feelings of satisfaction, mingled with 
pain, that I feel myself called upon to say 
a few words on this debate—with satisfac- 
tion that the hon. member for Waterford 
has had an opportunity of answering that 
personal attack which the House has wit- 
nessed, and that the patient and profound 
attention with which he has been listened 
to, gives an ample refutation of the libel 
(libel I would not say, for I wish to avoid 
anything harsh), but the assertion against 
justice contained in the complaint, that its 
Members were determined to clamour 
down the arguments of the hon. Member, 
and shut their ears to the complaints of 
his constituents. It is with satisfaction, 
therefore, that I have listened to the able 
and eloquent speech of the hon. Member 
delivered on such an occasion; but it is 
with pain, with very great pain also, that 
I have heard that speech, because it con- 
tains a picture of Ireland, which, if not 
magnified in its proportions—if not 
painted in exaggerated colours, presents 
to my mind one of the most melancholy 
and alarming conditions of society ever 
heard of, or recorded in any state of the 
civilised world. I was indeed in some 
hope when I heard the lineaments of that 
picture, traced as they were by a ‘hand 








vigilance which my situation as a repre- 
sentative of the people demands, and to 
fill me with still greater fear and anxiety 
for the future. Let me first, however, dis- 
charge the more pleasing office which my 
duty as a good subject demands from me, 
by expressing my heartfelt satisfaction at 
the line of conduct his Majesty’s paternal 
goodness has led him spontaneously to 
adopt, in tendering unhesitatingly, for the 
use of the country, all those extensive 
Crown Revenues which form his patrimo- 
nial possessions, and by declaring and 
promising that the Civil List shall be re- 
duced, while he at the same time gives up 
all these odious, unconstitutional sources 
of revenue and perquisites of Royalty 
which are to be found in the Droits of the 
Admiralty, the four and half per cent fund, 
and the hereditary revenues of every kind 
in Scotland and in Lancaster, and else- 
where, at home and abroad, which in 
former reigns the Crown has been so loath 
to relinquish. This declaration is to me a 
matter of unmixed satisfaction; and when 
the noble Lord who moved the Address 
spoke of the absence of pomp and extra- 
vagance which distinguished the present 
reign, and which marked his Majesty’s 
desire to live as a plain English gentle- 
man, I could not but stop to think whe- 
ther the plaudits which followed that 
announcement would have been so vehe- 
ment and so general if uttered in the 
reign which preceded the present. I now 
come to the more painful part of that duty 
which I owe to the House, to my Sove- 
reign, and to the country, in entering my 
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solemn protest against the doctrines con- 
tained in the Speech now before us. That 
Speech breathes interferences from the 
beginning to the end of it. It is bottomed 
on principles now for the first time in the 
history of this country acted on and 
avowed by the Ministers of the King. I 
trust it is the speech of the Minister. I 
have the power to call it so, and to carp 
at it, and cavil at it, and tear at it, and 
rend it to tatters at my pleasure; because, 
although nominally the Speech of the 
King, there is no principle of the Consti- 
tution better established than that it is to 
be regarded as the Speech of the Minister, 
of the Duke of Wellington, the first Lord 
of the Treasury. I claim it as the ancient 
right of the Members of this House to 
treat the Speech as the language of the 
responsible Minister of the Crown ; and as 
such I now proceed to consider it. I say 
then, Sir, that the boasted declarations of 
non-interference are by this Speech de- 
clared at an end; and that we are called 
on to pledge ourselves to examine into the 
internal arrangements of foreign States, to 
discuss the state of their affairs, and to 
give our assent, by this Address, to a 
Speech of the Minister of this country 
blaming one government and censuring 
another, and making ourselves the Judges 
and the Censors of the conduct of 
Governments and of nations as free and 
unfettered as our own. I do not under- 
take the unpleasant task of criticising this 
performance from any spirit of party, or 
for the gratification of any of its feelings. 
If I was disposed to indulge in such a task, 
God wot I need not have recourse to 
the operose proceeding of dissecting the 
Speech they have put in the mouth of his 
Majesty on this occasion. Looking at any 
part of the conduct of the Ministry which 
assumes to itself the possession of the 
talent and the experience requisite for the 
direction of the affairs of the Government 
in that which they proclaim a tremendous 
crisis of affairs, I could not be at a loss 
for subjects of inconsistency on which I 
might dilate. But Ido not assume the 
critic for any party purpose. I do it to 
warn this House and the Government (the 
country needs no warning)—to warn them 
against the fatal consequences of the path 
they are now pursuing. Let us see what 


is said :-—‘I have witnessed with deep 
regret the state of affairs in the Low Coun- 
tries.” Now, it is common to say in this 
House—* You do not pledge yourself to 
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anything by agreeing to the Address; it 
isa mere form of compliment, and you 
may vote against it the day after if you 
please with perfect freedom.” This is one 
of the solemn plausibilities which, I con- 
fess, somewhat puzzles my understanding. 
Not many days ago I swore at that Table 
the rankest nonsense which the mind of 
man could conceive, for I took an oath in 
the true intent and meaning of the words, 
that a man who died a century ago had no 
right to the Throne of these realms, and 
that I would resist to the utmost extent of 
my power all attempts of his son, suc- 
cessor, or successors, to recover that 
Throne, there being no successors whose 
title is to be resisted. That Statute 
means, therefore, absolutely nothing, al- 
though it is much to be wished that the 
formality was rendered unnecessary; 
neither does the Address, you are told, 

mean anything, for you may to-morrow 
oppose all to which you have pledged your- 
self to-day; but it is, therefore, that I feel it 
the more necessary to arouse the attention 
of the House to the acts of to-morrow, by 
entering my protest against the Speech to- 
day. The Speech goes on to say, “I la- 
ment that the enlightened administration 
of the King should not have preserved his 
dominions from revolt.” I say that this is 
the very first time in the history of this 
country that the King is made to express 
an opinion on the conduct of a foreign 
population, or of the powers which ad- 
minister their affairs. Why, with our 
hands full at home; why, with Ireland, 
agitated and discontented; and Kent as 
we have heard to-night, in a state of alarm 
which calls for the interference of the 
Legislature; why, with some places agi- 
tated, and all dissatisfied, we should turn 
our attention from the state of our own 
population to brand other nations with 
revolt, seems one of the strangest contra- 
dictions which it is possible to conceive. 
I deny that there is such paltry and im- 
pertinent intermeddling in the intention 
of the King of England. I rebut it as un- 
worthy of the Sovereign in whose mouth 
it is put, and as unworthy of the Tribunal 
to which it is addressed. Would to God, 
however, that this little mean piece of 
gossipping-intermeddling had no worse 
end than being stigmatised as it deserves ; 
but much J fear that it must lead incon- 
testibly lead to a rupture of the terms of 
amity in which we-have lived with the na- 
tions to which it alludes, I desire you would 
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attend to the maxim—‘“‘ Do unto others 
as you would be done unto.” But let me 
reverse the maxim, and suppose that the 
king of the Netherlands should now 
think it his duty to reply in the same | 
language to his subjects that the king of | 
Great Britain is this day called on to use 
tous. Let us suppose his Majesty of the 
Netherlands addressing his States-general 
in somewhat like the following words: ‘I 
lament to see the unhappy state of the 
people of a portion of the dominions of 
my Ally the king of England.” This 
would do for Kent. Let us take another 
part of the same subject. ‘I lament that | 
the wise and paternal Government of my | 
good friend the king of Great Britain has 
been frustrated in all the just and reason- 
able expectations it entertained on the 
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of that Speech which we are now consider- 
ing. I said it was reserved for the en- 
lightened policy, and knowledge of prece- 
dents,—-accomplishments which have been 
at all times displayed by the present Ca- 
binet, to advise their Master to deliver the 
Speech on which 1 am now commenting ; 
but I should be glad to know from whence 
they derive their precedents on this occa- 
sion. Is it from the precedents of former 
reigns ? If it be, I ask, then, if there is in 
the history of the world an act more ne- 
farious than the partition of Poland? But 
yet look to the Speech from the Throne at 
the end of the Session of 1774. Look to 
the Speech at the opening of the Session 
in 1774 and 1775, and mark the studied 
silence which prevails throughout the 
whole of these documents—not that the 


subject of tke pacification of that part of | information of the Foreign Minister of that 
his dominions called Ireland.” Or, “1! day was not as good as that enjoyed by 
lament that the people of the Empire of | the Minister of the present, for I believe 
Great Britain generally have been so | the information of the noble Earl (Aber- 
grievously disappointed on the subject of | deen) stands recorded in the annals of 
a reduction of taxation; and I grieve much | diplomacy, for the perfection of the most 
that all the plans adopted for the relief of | profound ignorance which has ever been 
the ‘enlightened people of Ireland have | known in that department of public affairs. 


been prohibited by the tyrannical—(you 
have called the people of Belgium rebelli- 
ous, she may call you tyrannical)—have 
been prostrated by the tyrannical conduct 
of the Ministers of the King: but I enter- 
tain a confident expectation that in alittle 
time, the Legislative Union between the 
two countries, which all good men and 
true patriots deem to be a curse, will 
be speedily and totally dissolved, and 
Ireland, left to enjoy the advantages of 
her own capital and her skill.” If we have 
a right to intermeddle with the Dutch or 
Belgians, they have, I contend, the same 
right to intermeddle with us; and they 
may say, as we say of the States-general, 
that they regret to find that the Anti- 
Union Association (or the Volunteer Asso- 
ciation, or in whatever name they delight) 
—they may say, they regret to find that 
the exertions of these worthy successors of 
the still more worthy defunct Catholic As- 
sociation, to accomplish a repeal of that 
unholy legislative Union, have led to no 
satisfactory result. Gentlemen might treat 
these things with ridicule, but it would be 
otherwise if they came from the mouth of 
a foreign statesman ; for I know no people 
under heaven who would resist with more 
readiness and with more severity—or be 
more ready to fly to arms to resent the 





slightest attempt at a parody of any portion 


Why, who is it who does not remember 
that on the very last occasion when his 
Majesty addressed this House, the Royal 
Speech was made to congratulate it on the 
unusual and profound peace and tranquil- 
lity in which every nation of the Continent 
was slumbering. And whenwas this? On 
the 23rd of July; four days before the 
explosion—four days only before the issu- 
ing of the Ordinances—four days before 
that Revolution, which in my conscience 
I believe to be the most glorious in the 
annals of mankind—whether we regard 
the promptitude with which the attacks of 
despotism were repelled, or the yet more 
glorious temperance which distinguished 
the combatants after the battle was over. 
There is therefore no comparison of igno- 
rance between the case of Poland and that 
of Belgium or France. But let us turn 
to another period, when Mr. Pitt, the 
scattered remnant of whose followers the 
present Ministry profess to be, was at the 
head of the Government. France was 
then convulsed—the Royal Family were 
prisoners—the scaffolds flowed with blood 
—scenes were daily taking place, com- 
pared with which all that has happened 
in Belgium dwindles into a mere speck ; 
Burke had declared that France was 
blotted out of the map of Europe; Fox 
and his party, on the other hand, had an- 
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nounced that a new light of liberty was 
about to spread over Europe; all classes 
in the country were arranged on one side 
or the other; and yet what was the ex- 
emplary caution and statesman-like course 
adopted by Mr. Pitt? Goaded by the 
party called Anti-Jacobins, surrounded 
by men opposed to French opinions, eter- 
nally harassed to adopt some decided 
means to stop the progress of revolution, 
what course did he pursue? During the 
years 1789, 1790, 1791, and 1792—during 
the whole of those years of massacre and 
misrule in France, there is not in the Royal 
Speeches to be found the shadow of the 
shade of an allusion to the revolted subjects 
of the French King; and it was not until 
the 13th September, 1792, that we find in 
short a delicate allusion—to what ?—to the 
conduct of this bloody-minded people to 
their Sovereign ?—No: to the sufferings of 
the enlightened Monarch ?—No: to the just 
and equal administration of the laws, and 
the failure of the attempts at conciliation? 
—No; not one word of praise or of cen- 
sure; but to one topic, and to one only, 
contained in a cautious and delicately- 
worded paragraph on the subject of the 
Declaration of the National Convention, 
calling on the subjects of other States to 
rise in arms against their lawful Govern- 
ments. Have I[ not shewn, then, that Mr. 
Pitt would rather have had his right hand 
burnt off than have attempted to draw up 
such a Speech as this—have I not proved 
that from the time of Poland through all the 
momentous proceedings up to 1792, until 
a case arose which really demanded it, 
neither the Government of Mr. Pitt nor any 
other government ever ventured to commit 
the Sovereign to any reference to the 
proceedings of the government of other 
nations—until a case arose which loudly 
and imperiously demanded it. But my 
alarms are not grounded on what has 
passed. I wish to impress on this House, 
that if its Members slumber and allow the 
formality of an Address to prevent any ex- 
pression of their opinion—if they do not 
make their voices heard, and frighten 
away his Majesty’s Ministers from the 
course they now have in view, the peace 
of Europe is not worth six months’ pur- 
chase, live to see it broken who may. 
Let us look to the passage which follows 
the expression of censure and _ praise: 
—‘‘T am endeavouring, in concert with 
my Allies, to devise such means of re- 
storing tranquillity as may be compatible 
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with the welfare and good government of 
the Netherlands, and with the future secu- 
rity of other States.” The security of other 
States! A Congress rises in my eyes, the 
Congress of Vienna—the deeds of Lord 
Castlereagh and Lord Metternich pass 
before me, and I call to my mind the de- 
claration of Voltaire, that a gathering 
together of Kings, which I believe he calls 
an abouchement des Rois, must always be 
viewed with terror and alarm. But it is 
not a Congress to restrain France within 
her proper limits; it is not a Congress to 
prevent Belgium from uniting herself with 
that country to increase her power; no, 
this we could understand ; that would be 
according to the precedents of Mr. Pitt ; 
but you must not go to the North of Italy, 
you must go to Genoa, you must ransack 
the portfolio of Castlereagh, and search the 
records of the Holy Alliance to find a pre- 
cedent for the subjects to be considered at 
this forthcoming Congress. ‘1 am endea- 
vouring, in concert with my Allies, to 
devise means,” &c. In plain language this 
was saying that we, like the Holy Alliance, 
will take upon ourselves, in the first place, 
the police of the Netherlands; and in the 
next place, like that famous Alliance, the 
police of the rest of Europe. How thatis 
to be accomplished I know not; but I 
suppose by a Congress, for we cannot send 
over our new Police—by a Congress, and 
subsidies, and preparations for war, and 
other measures of a belligerent character, 
all of which I am not CEdipus enough to 
divine. ‘ Appearances,” it is said, ‘of 
tumult and disorder have produced unéasi- 
ness in different parts of Europe,” and of 
these appearances, says the Minister, “I do 
not like the aspect;” ‘‘ but the assurances 
of afriendly disposition,” his Majesty adds, 
‘“‘which I continue to receive from all 
foreign Powers, justify the expectation that 
I shall be able to preserve for my people 
the blessings of peace.” A more incorrect 
assertion, perhaps a more unwarranted ex- 
pectation never was borrowed from the 
archives of the Foreign Office; no, not 
even the celebrated and similar congratu- 
lation on last July 23rd, only four days 
before all France was spirited up into revo- 
lution, and burning with a bright flame of 
triumphant liberty. I regard it, Sir, as 
the duty of the Crown—I regard it, Sir, 
as the duty of the Minister of the Crown, 
to preserve for our use, for the use of the 
people of this cotmtry to adopt the lan- 
guage of the Speech, the “ blessings of 
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peace;” but I know no way in which 
these blessings may be more securely pre- 
served—there is nothing, I take it, more 
clear, more indisputable, more unquestion- 
able, than that a firm resolution—not to 
interfere with others is the best way to 
preserve peace; and nothingis morecertain, 
in the circumstances of the country, to en- 
courage war, nothing could more tend to 
destroy that peace, than to involve the 
country in foreign interference with neigh- 
bouring States. I know of no danger 
which can render hostilities more certain, 
and none more liable to bring them home 
to us—nothing more liable to make wide- 
spread war abroad crush and overwhelm 
us, than for us to adopt those principles of 
the Holy Alliance which are contained 
and embodied in the King’s Speech. Let 
it not be said, that Ministers, the most 
feeble, the most unable, to manage the 
Government, of any Ministers into whose 
hands, by a strange combination of acci- 
dents, the Government of this country 
ever fell—let it not be said, that they who 
were hardly sufficient to manage the 
routine of official business in the calmest 
times—who were not able to manage the 
business of this House in ordinary times— 
will never deem themselves sufficient to 
manage the business of a great and com- 
plicated war; and that they who were 
unable to steer the bark in the fairest 
weather, will never court the tempest and 
defy the storm. Let that not be said; for 
I am aware that headstrong men are very 
apt to underrate their weakness and over- 
rate their power, and that no men are 
more apt to deem failure impossible than 
those who cannot calculate the danger. 
The Ministers are but men, and they are 
surrounded with busy, meddling, buzzing 
personages, who encourage a little alarm 
—who think no harm can come of a little 
terror—who insinuate that negotiations 
may attract attention—who hope much 
from Congresses—who just wish that they 
may be doing something—who do not like 
to be doing nothing and being nobody— 
who wish for something to make a display 
in Parliament, and a puff in the public 
prints—and who are not at all adverse to 
have a Congress at Lunnan, which will 
have two or three advantages; it will 
enable them to be important who do not 
like to let other people work ; who wish to 
have all the work and all the honour to 
themselves—who like to have it all their 
own way—to be their own Minister, their 
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own Ambassador, their own General; and 
then they know that the people of Lunnan 
like to see foreigners, and they hope, by 
these little amusements and diversions, to 
tide over the Session. First, things of little 
importance will be made great subjects, 
and perhaps they are great subjects to the 
faculties of those who would be called on 
to discuss them when the Congress was 
assembled. With a view of preventing 


war we should have Protocols and Con- 


ferences, full of sound and of no meaning, 
but which might affect the Parliament, 
and call forth all the resources of the Ca- 
binet. But let them not suppose, when 
they have gone so far, that they will be 
able to stop short just where they like ; 
for I can assure them that, if they inter- 
fere, war will be inevitable. I must here 
say that, as a general principle, I will sup- 
port measures that I approve of, let who 
will propose them, and I will oppose 
bad measures, let them come from whom 
they may. I am opposed, for example, 
to the repeal of the Union with Ireland, 
thinking that would be productive of injury 
to both countries, though that measure is 
brought forward bya gentleman with whom 
Lact on some occasions, with whom, onmany 
occasions, | agree—whose services I prize, 
and which I should be the last man to 
forget, and which it would be most unjust 
in me not to praise; but though I esteem 
his services, I must describe as bad that 
measure he contemplates, and must declare 
that I will oppose it. Let good measures 
come from what quarter they will, I will 
support them. So far, however, I must 
qualify the doctrine of its being not men, 
but measures, that I ought to support, as to 
assert that this doctrine in a monarchy is 
unintelligible and irrational. In a Re- 
public, indeed, where all measures are 
known and discussed, either with open 
doors or in the streets, and where I have my 
veto on whatever is proposed; where a 
treaty cannot be concluded without my 
knowledge, where I cannot be bound by a 
treaty I never heard of—to make war 
twenty or thirty years after its date, for 
the defence of Belgium or of Portugal ; in 
a Monarchy, I say the doctrine of measures 
not men is irrational, and men, as well as 
measures, must be looked to. The men 
may make a treaty which will make war 
inevitable at some distant day, unless the 
honour of the country be sacrificed; and 
as long as the men can act secretly, we 
must look to them and their character ag 
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well as the measures they avow. This 
doctrine, with this limitation, I think it 
necessary to lay before the House; if 
hastily taken up—if exaggerated—it is 
not done altogether rashly and unad- 
visedly ; but it has been dictated by the 
King’s Speech, which I did not see till 
within four hours. I have had no long 
time for reflection ; but during the time | 
have had, I have reflected painfully on the 
language of the Speech, and the situation 
of England. I hoped further reflection 
might mitigate alarm; but I see no other 
conclusion to be drawn from the Speech, 
and I am alarmed for the consequences, 
than, that now for the first time the prin- 
ciple of interference, instead of the rule of 
non-interference, with the concerns of 
other nations is adopted by the Govern- 
ment. Let me warn the Government— 
let me warn the Members of this House 
— if the House should hesitate to discharge 
its duty, and meet this new principle with 
reprobation—let me warn the House, that 
the sentiments expressed this night by the 
new member for Sussex, who has so well 
and so ably addressed the House—who 
has candidly declared what are the senti- 
ments of his own most respectable con- 
stituents—let me tell the Members of this 
House, that he spoke not only the senti- 
ments of his own constituents—he spoke 
the heart-felt, the deep-rooted, the im- 
movable opinions of the whole people of 
England. The people of England will 
not have the peace broken—the people 
of England will not endure that the 
Prime Minister should risk that peace 
by any fancies of his for foreign inter- 
ference, for any theories of servility, or 
for any love to crowned tyrants; the 
people of England are enamoured of their 
own liberty, and they are friends to the 
liberty of others. If the Ministers must 
call the king of the Netherlands enlight- 
ened, the people of England will look 
at his acts, and from his acts they 
will not call him enlightened, or think 
a war ought to be hazarded to pre- 
serve his power. His acte are known, 
and the character of them is not what I 
think proper. He marched pending a 
negotiation—he marched while a nego- 
tiation was going on with his accredited 
agent, his son—he trepanned his subjects ; 
he marched his armed troops to Brussels 
pending a negotiation, and the people 
were roused by this act of. perfidious 
gruelty, and annihilated his army. The 
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last act of his reign, his parting account 
with his Belgian subjects is fresh before 
us; it is known to the English Ministers, 
who call him enlightened; and if he has 
reduced the second city of his dominions 
to flames, he no doubt gratified his desire 
of vengeance against his revolted subjects, 
over whom he was no longer to reign, and 
against the country he was no longer to 
possess. I am unwilling to refer to other 
events; but, I ask, were these, of such acha- 
racter as to call for any expressions of praise 
from an English Monarch? A_ better 
cause, perhaps, might be found, than that 
of the Belgians; their cause was not so 
good as that of the French; I lament 
several parts of their conduct; the Belgians 
were only beginning to suffer—the French 
had long suffered; I advocate not the 
conduct of the Belgians; I think it not 
so praiseworthy as the conduct of the 
French; I hold not the conduct of the 
Belgians up to imitation; I am not here to 
praise or defend it; but I cannot free from 
blame those who compel me to enter 
into the unseemly discusston, by making the 
affairs—the domestic affairs—of a foreign 
country the subject of a discussion in 
Parliament, and a leading topic in the 
King’s Speech. I should not discharge 
my duty if I were not to say one word of 
Ireland. I declare that my opinion is 
decidedly hostile to the repeal of the Union, 
I ascribe the extraordinary excitement of 
the last few weeks in Ireland to the events 
in Belgium. There is no other way, | 
think, to account for the rapid spread in 
that country, within a few weeks, -of 
opinions that, up to a recent date, were 
confined to a few shopkeepers of Dublin. 
I consider, however, that the events of 
Belgium have been misinterpreted and 
misapplied by the people of Ireland. The 
people of Ireland mistake the facts of the 
two cases. How men there, who, I know, 
are zealous friends of their country, can 
ground their arguments on the similarity 
of the two countries, or how they can be 
listened to with any respect, when they 
compare Belgium to Ireland, I cannot 
understand. Asa zealous friend to Ireland, 
I hope I may be allowed to point out the 
discrepancy in the situation of the two 
countries. There never was a more violent 
union, a more uncalled-for and unjusti- 
fiable union, than that violent union be- 
tween Belgium and Holland. The religion 
of the two countries was different, and 
even hostile; and though it may be 
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partially different between Ireland and 
England, between Belgium and Holland, 
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country should spread into this, as has 
been insinuated in a passage of the Speech. 


the religion was totally different. The/ I think I speak advisedly, when I say that 


language too, was different. French was 
spoken in one part, Flemish in another, 
and Dutch in a third. A speech de- 
livered in French was answered in Low 
Dutch, and was followed by an oration in 
Flemish. The interest of the two countries 
was different. France was the market of 
Belgium ; but a Corn-law was inflicted on 
her for the advantage of Holland. They 
were, therefore, totally different countries ; 
and they were forcibly united by the 
Ministers and men of the Holy Alliance, 
and nothing but force kept them together. 
The people were at war against each other. 
In the legislature, the eighty Dutch 
deputies were constantly found voting on 
one side, and the fifty Belgian deputies 
on the other. In spite of all the decrees 
of the Congress, they were like oil and 
water; they were kept united for a while 
by agitation ; but when the agitation was 
over, they separated again, each taking 
its own place according to its specific 
gravity. In England and Ireland the 
language was the same—the religion was 
different, but not in the same degree as in 
Belgium and Holland; and in the Legis- 
lature the Irish and English Representatives 
were never directly oppdsed to each other, 
If the Union were doneaway, could the advo- 
cates of the repeal suppose that the English 
gentlemen would continue those laws which 
now allowed Irish cattle and Irish corn free 
access to the English market? If the 
Union were repealed, would not Ire- 
land get back that pure body which voted 
that there should be no agistment tithe— 
that body so pure—so uncorrupt, as not 
to be equalled—that body which voted 
that it would not pay the tithe of agistment, 
while it compelled the poor man to pay 
tithe in potatoes? I know that in some 
cases the tithe on potatoes was paid. If 
the Union were repealed, Ireland would 
get back this pure body, and surely it was 
not desirable that body should be revived. 
The case of the Netherlands could not 
apply in this instance to Ireland. I have 
given my opinion frankly on these sub- 
jects thus early to the House and the 
country, that they may at this early 
period, by the expression of their reso- 
lution, rescue us from the danger of war. 
Ihave no fears, no alarms, there are no evils 
to apprehend from the situation of France. 
I have no fear that the Revolution of that 





there is no danger of any such events 
occurring in this country. We are safe, 
not because of the wisdom of the King’s 
Government—not because of the care of 
Ministers—not because of Congresses— 
not because of negotiations ; but this land 
is safe, its Monarch is safe, its Parliament 
is safe, its institutions are safe—safe from 
the contagion we only witness at a dis- 
tance—safe from the contagion of Revo- 
lution, because the Constitution has got 
in it none of that rottenness on which 
contagion can fix its hold. It has in it 
none of the pabulum which can support 
the disease. There may be a few mis- 
guided men—a few discontented spirits ; 
but the law is sufficient to cope with them. 
The people, I am persuaded, are sound at 
heart. They love the monarchy. The people 
might love a republic in America, but 
we did not love it; we love our Parliament; 
I heartily wish it were purer, and then we 
should have nothing to fear ; we preferred 
our limited King, our limited Crown, I 
will use the word prefer, because I know 
that it is made the shibboleth of a 
party : then, I say, the people of England 
prefer a limited monarchy, and with 
that an aristocracy ;, for an aristocracy is 
a necessary part of a limited monarchy, 
the people of England prefer a limited 
monarchy to the republic which may be 
suitable to another country. The people 
of England are quiet, because they love 
their institutions. I wish well to the rights 
of the people, and by these rights I am 
resolved to live, being ready to perish with 
these rights and for them; because I, for 
one, think these rights are understood by 
the people, and are appropriate to their 
character and temper. Fimmited monarchy 
and aristocracy are the best security for 
these rights, and I, for one, wish for no 
change; I wish for no revolution; and | 
speak, I am sure, the sentiments of the 
great bulk of the people, who love the 
institutions of their country, who love 
monarchy, and love nobility; because, 
with the rights and liberties of the people 
themselves these are all knit up together. 
They have a strong attachment to our 
form of government; and J would ins 
finitely rather, if all these must perish, 
perish with them, than survive to read 
on the ruins the memorable lesson of the 
instability of the best human institutions, 
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Sir H. Parnell wished to make one or 
two observations only on what had fallen 
from the hon and Learned Member for 
Waterford relative to Ireland. He did not 
mean to follow him through all his obser- 
vations, but he begged to state, that in his 
decided opinion, there was no general wish 
in Ireland for the repeal of the Union. As 
a proof of this he referred to the fact, that 
the hon. and learned Member made an at- 
tempt last year to get up a public Dinner 
to promote that object, and completely 
failed. He had advertised his meeting, he 
had done every thing he could to promote 
his object, but without success—there was 
no dinner. At the last general election, 
also, not one word was ever said of the 
repeal of the Union. He felt confident 
that the question of the repeal of the 
Union did not excite general interest in 
Ireland. He was surprised to hear the 
hon. Member say, that Ireland had received 
no benefit from the Union. What was the 
state of the connection between the two 
countries before and since the Union ? 
Why, formerly, the trade of Ireland was 
under numberless restraints ; and ever since 
the Union, measure after measure had been 
carried to get rid of those restraints. 
How any friend to Ireland could be blind 
to the benefits she had obtained by opening 
the English markets to her produce, was 
what he could not comprehend. Let the 
hon. and learned Member only fix some 
day for discussing the question, and he 
would undertake to satisfy him that Ireland 
had obtained a great many benefits from 
the Union. He was satisfied that the hon. 
and learned Member’s opinions were er- 
roneous. He gave him credit for his 
intentions, but was, nevertheless, of opinion 
that his plan would only add to the distress 
of Ireland, not remedy it. As for the 
consumption of Ireland not having in- 
creased since the Union, that was quite a 
fallacy. There were abundant proofs 
that the consumption of Ireland had in- 
creased very much, and at the end of last 
Session the committee, of which his hon. 
friend (Mr. Spring Rice) was chairman, 
had elicited much evidence of the fact that, 
Ireland had become richer and richer every 
year. He believed, in fact, that there was 
no country in Europe, in which, during the 
last few years, improvement had been more 
rapid. Whenthe hon. Member spoke of 
the great distress of Dublin, he was con- 
vinced that in his statement there was 
much exaggeration. He trusted that the 
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hon. Member would name an early day for 
going into the discussion, in order to put 
at rest the erroneous expectations that 
were formed in Ireland. He would have 
liked that the Society of Anti-Unionists, 
or whatever else they might be called, had 
been allowed to pursue its course, instead 
of having been put down by proclama- 
tion; and he was sure that it would 
only have made the errors of its views, 
and the errors of those who supported the 
repeal of the Union, more manifest. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald wished, before he 
replied to the observations of the hon. 
member for Waterford, on Ireland, to say 
a few words on the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Yorkshire. 
He begged, however, that his learned friend 
would not suppose that he meant to fol- 
low him through the full, eloquent, dis- 
cursive and amusing speech with which 
he had favoured the House. In all the 
latter part of his hon. and learned 
friend’s speech relative to Ireland and the 
Constitution of this country, he begged 
leave to express his most cordial acquies- 
cence. His hon. and learned friend had 
thought proper to colour and exaggerate 
that part of his Majesty’s Speech which 
related to the Netherlands, but his hon. 
and learned friend’s statements were not 
sustained by any arguments or facts. 
His hon. and learned friend could not say, 
that his Majesty’s Speech enforced the 
doctrine of interference, without wresting 
the words from their meaning. His Ma- 
jesty’s Speech alluded to the disturbances 
in Belgium; and with respect to- the 
Belgians he must say, that his hon. and 
learned friend had distorted the argument. 
His Majesty stated his regret that the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands had not 
succeeded, by its conciliatory measures, in 
pacifying its subjects. If the circum- 
stance had been omitted, would his hon. 
and learned friend have been contented ? 
His hon. friend stated, that he was averse 
from war, and, was he convinced that his 
doctrine was the best to secure peace? 
His Majesty alluded to Belgium -— a 
country closely connected with this—and 
he expressed his regret that it was involved 
in troubles, the consequences of which 
could not be foreseen, He differed from 
his hon. and learned friend as to his doc- 
trines, and thought his learned friend’s 
opinion was not borne out by facts. He 
laid down the principle that non-interfer- 
ence was the policy of this country, and 
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he had referred to Mr, Pitt’s perseverance 
in that principle; but were not the facts 
of that case against him? If Mr. Pitt 
had followed Mr. Burke’s opinion, and 
interfered earlier, would he not have pre- 
served this country from many evils? 
Our abstaining from interference did not 
prevent France from pursuing a system 
which ultimately plunged the whole of 
Europe into war. He was not an advo- 
cate for interference, but certaialy, in the 
best periods of our history, interference 
had been practised. He did not say that 
at the present time non-interference was 
not wise policy; that was to be determin- 
ed by the maxims of expediency, and the 
principle was to be acted on, if it were 
consistent with the safety of the country ; 
but it was not the principle or the policy 
of this country in former times. During 
the Protectorate of Cromwell, and in the 
previous reign of Elizabeth this country 
had constantly and generally interfered 
in the affairs of other countries, conceiv- 
ing that the proper regulation of the do- 
mestic concerns of these countries was in- 
dispensable to our own security. The 
hon. and learned member for Yorkshire 
would probably himself admit, that in the 
case of Poland, this country ought to 
have interfered; for it was contended at 
the time hy Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, that 
we ought to have interfered and prevent- 
ed its partition. The feeling of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers upon the subject was, to 
avoid interference as far as it was consist- 
ent with our own security. The hon. and 
learned member for Yorkshire had asked, 
why no member of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken any notice of the dis- 
tressed condition of Ireland? The rea- 
son was, that the subject was not regularly 
before the House on this occasion. No 
one could deny that there was great 
misery in Ireland; and he believed in his 
conscience, that his Majesty’s Government 
were as well disposed as it was possible to 
be to look that condition in the face, and 
to endeavour to discover a practical reme- 
dy fcr it. But it was certainly inconve- 
nient, and could be productive of no use- 
ful purpose, to introduce the subject on 
the present occasion ; and he would, there- 
fore, reserve his opinions upon it, until a 
legitimate opportunity offered for investi- 
gating it in all its bearings. There was 
one point of view, however, which had 
been taken by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, to which it was necessary to allude. 
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The hon. Member had charged the right 
hon. Chief Secretary for Ireland, with a 
despotic exercise of power in arresting the 
progress of discussions on the subject of 
the repeal of the Union, by a Society regu- 
larly sitting for that purpose; and had 
maintained, that that was an interference 
with the right of petitioning. There was 
nothing in the proclamation which had 
been issued on that subject to justify such 
a charge. On the contrary, his right hon. 
friend was perfectly ready to open the 
door to all petitions upon the subject. 
But he did feel it right and expedient to 
issue a proclamation, prohibiting the con- 
tinuance of an establishment which was a 
kind of Parliamentary Association in Dublin, 
permanently to discuss a political question. 
The hon. member for the Queen’s County 
seemed to think that the existence of that 
Society might have been allowed. He 
entirely differed from his hon. friend. 
The hon. and learned member for York- 
shire was on one point perfectly right. 
The people of Ireland had been excited 
by the example of the Belgians; and it 
was his (Mr. Fitzgerald’s) sincere con- 
viction that, unless interference had 
been resorted to, the people might have 
come into collision with the authorities, 
and a civil war might have ensued. Hu- 
manity, therefore, demanded the step that 
had been taken. 

Mr. Spring Rice denied that the pro- 
tection of Ireland from civil war could 
ever depend on the proclamation of a 
Lord-lieutenant. If Ireland were in dan- 
ger of such a calamity, it would require 
a much more active and powerful influence 
over public opinion to save her from it. 
He protested most strongly, both against 
the statement of danger which had been 
made by the hon. member for Kerry (Mr. 
M. Fitzgerald) and against the remedy 
which he recommended. Whenever, how- 
ever, the question of the state of Ire- 
land should come under the consideration 
of Parliament, he hoped that the question 
respecting the recent proclamation, and 
the conduct of the Irish Government 
would be carefully separated from that 
much greater, that vital question, the 
repeal of the Union. It. was agreed by all 
the Members of that House—by all but 
one—that to the Union they must cling ; 
that the continuance of its existence was in- 
dispensable to the happiness of Ireland and 
the stability of the empire; and that, if 
it were repealed, this country would be 
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degraded to the lowest rank among the 
nations of Europe, and Ireland would be 
scarcely entitled to rank at all among 
civilized nations. This, however, was not 
a subject to be discussed hastily or inci- 
dentally. It required the most cool, 
deliberate, and dispassionate consideration. 
While he sincerely regretted the view 
which his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Waterford, took of it, there 
was oneencouraging circumstance; namely, 
that he was convinced no hon. Gentleman 
could take such a view, and entertain such 
opinions, and at the same time hesitate to 
fix an early period for the consideration of 
the question, when it might be discussed 
without personality or violence, and with 
that calmness and deliberation due to one 
of the gravest subjects ever submitted to 
the decision of Parliament. All that he 
asked was, the opportunity of full and 
temperate discussion, conducted on the 
principle professed by his hon. and learned 


friend—the interests of the people of 


Ireland; and if he (Mr. Spring Rice) 
showed himself incapable of proving that 
the repeal of the Union would be destruc- 
tive of the interests, not only of the aris- 
tocracy, not or.ly of the landed proprietors, 
not only of the manufacturing classes, but 
of the lowest peasantry in Ireland, he 
would consent to abandon the opinions 
which he at present entertained upon the 
subject. He was anxious to maintain the 
Union, firmly believing, that on the main- 
tenance of the Union depended the pros- 
perity of the whole empire. He would 
enter no further upon the subject at pre- 
sent, because, for the reasons which he 
had already stated, he was desirous to 
avoid a desultory discussion upon it. 

Sir Henry Hardinge perfectly agreed 
with the hon. member for Limerick, that 
it was desirable to avoid a desultory dis- 
cussion on such a subject, although he 
was perfectly ready to enter into it, and 
more especially with respect to his own 
conduct, in regard to the proclamation 
that had been adverted to; and he frankly 
confessed, that he abstained from notic- 
ing some of the observations of the 
hon. and learned member for Waterford, 
because he thought it better to do so than 
to give the remotest appearance of a per- 
sonal character to such a discussion as the 
present. But, as he thought he perceived 
that great misconception existed in the 
minds of several hon. Members on this 
point, he begged leave to observe, that 
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there had not been evinced the slightest 
disposition, on the part of the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, to prevent meetings 
in any part of Ireland, for the fair discus- 
sion of the question of the repeal of the 
Union. Such meetings had taken place 
at Cork, at Killarney, and at other places. 
When one was proposed at Drogheda, the 
Mayor had referred to him for instructions 
how to proceed. His answer was, that 
if no disturbance was contemplated, there 
could not be the slightest objection to 
allow the popular feeling to be expressed 
on the subject. When, however, the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford ad- 
dressed a letter to the people of Ireland, 
recommending them to establish Anti- 
Union Associations; when he recommended 
the establishment of a Society for the 
redress of Irish grievances, which Society 
was to send its emissaries into all parts of 
the country, he had given the Lord-lieute- 
nant his opinion, which coincided with 
that of the Lord-lieutenant himself, that 
to allow of the establishment of such 
societies was to allow of the revival, under 
another name, of what was formerly called 
the Catholic Association. He maintained 
that the new society came under the 
description of those societies, which the 
Act for suppressing Dangerous Associations 
was intended to suppress. He felt no 
difficulty himself in drawing a distinct line 
of demarcation between such associations 
as those which he had just described, and 
associations of a legal and constitutional 
character. Had he entertained any wish 
to stifle public opinion in Ireland- upon 
the subject of the Union, he should not 
have answered the Mayor of Drogheda, 
or the Mayor of Cork, that there was 
no objection whatever to meetings for the 
purpose of expressing the public opinion ; 
although there was a great objection to 
allow of the formation of associations with 
the power of adjournment, the avowed 
object of which was to over-rule the con- 
stituted authorities of the country. He 
wished only further to observe, that, ad- 
mitting the existence of great distress in 
Ireland, he firmly believed that the de- 
scriptions of that distress had been much 
overcharged. From the best information 
which the official returns afforded, there 
was reason to believe that a rapid improve- 
ment was making in the internal condition 
of Ireland. He had no doubt that the 
condition of the peasantry was much 
alleviated. The hon. and learned member 
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for Waterford appeared to dissent from 
that opinion. He referred to the evidence 
in support of it. On all the best inform- 
ation which had been laid before the 
Legislature, he maintained that the condi- 
tion of the peasantry of Ireland had im- 
proved, and was perceptibly improving. It 
- might be asked what measures his Majesty’s 
Government meant to pursue on the sub- 
ject? In the last Session a report had 
been made by an able committee, on the 
introduction of the Poor-laws into Ireland, 
containing several valuable suggestions. 
It was his wish to act, as far as he could, 
upon those suggestions, after they had 
been more maturely considered by his 
Majesty’s Government; and to use his 
utmost diligence to carry them into prac- 
tical effect. With respect to the repeal 
of the Union, whenever that question was 
brought forward he should be prepared 
to express his opinion upon it; and he 
perfectly agreed with the hon. member for 
Limerick, that great advantages would 
result from its calm and dispassionate dis- 
cussion. He hoped that, whenever that 
discussion took place, he should show that 
he was disposed to treat the arguments of 
the hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford, not only with courtesy, but with the 
greatest possible candour. 

Mr. Hodges expressed the regret with 
which he had heard the right hon. Baronet 
opposite say, that the distress of the dis- 
tricts in which it was endured was without 
remedy, and that their state of despair 
could not be relieved. Adverting to the 
condition of Kent, he stated, that there 
were two classes of the people under 
great distress; but that there was a third 
class, for whom there was no excuse, who 
were instigated by others to become mid- 
night incendiaries—a character very nearly 
allied to midnight assassins. By acts of 
that nature, they hastened their own 
destruction. At the same time it ought 
to ke considered, that human suffering had 
a limit, beyond which it could not be 
borne. The hon. Gentleman read a letter 
from a Magistrate of Kent, to illustrate 
the condition of the people. It was as 
follows :—‘‘ I was present at the affray 
yesterday, and assisted in seizing some of 
the people. ‘They were very civil, and did 
not try to strike a blow at any one, though 
most of them had large sticks in their 
hands, which is perhaps to be attributed 
to their being aware that a great number 
of them were known to myself and others, 
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as well as to a distant view of troops. 
We desired them to state their complaints. 
Their spokesmen made us feel that they 
were well founded. I believe from my 
heart it was true, as he stated, that it 
was a matter of indifference to them 
whether they perished by hunger or by 
the sword. They said, that if we would 
relieve their grievances, they would dis- 
perse. If not, worse would come. Things 
could not stop as they were. Amongst 
the small farmers who were called upon 
to act as special constables, a strange 
scene presented itself. Some would not 
serve because they would thereby become 
marked men ; others said that they were 
ruined by taxation. The majority of them 
refused to be sworn in, observing that 
their petitions for relief had never received 
the smallest attention, and that the cause 
in which the labourers were engaged was 
theirs.” It was the duty of all honest 
men to come and state truths like these. 
He was convinced that nothing would 
remedy the evil, but that remission of 
taxation, which could be effected only by 
a reformed House of Commons. When- 
ever that great question came again under 
consideration, he hoped it would receive 
greater support than it had received on 
any former occasion, 

Sir Robert Peel, in explanation, denied 
having said that the sufferings of the 
country were such as could not be remedied. 
When it had been asserted that the people 
of England were in a starving condition, 
he had maintained that such was not the 
fact; but he had always admitted and 
deeply lamented the existence of severe 
distress. He had also observed, that, in 
so complicated a state of society as that 
in this country, there could scarcely be a 
time in which there would not be much 
local suffering. 

Sir £. Knatchbull adverted to the deep 
and uninterrupted attention with which 
the hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford had been heard—an attention almost 
unprecedented—as a proof that the people 
of this country, and the Members of that 
House were not indifferent to the affairs of 
Ireland. At the same time, whatever 
ability the hon, and learned Gentleman 
had shown, he was undoubtedly much 
mistaken on the subject of the repeal of 
the Union with Jreland. With respect to 
the outrages in Kent, there could be but 
one opinion of their atrocity. He wished 
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that the peasantry of the country had no | 
part whatever in these transactions. He | 
derived his information from various au- | 
thentic sources, as well as from his own | 
personal knowledge, and the result was a | 
firm conviction, that the peasantry of Kent | 
were a loyal, respectable class of persons, | 
who would be utterly incapable of destroy- 
ing property in the manner described. The 
magistracy had stated, that they were ready | 
to hear and investigate cases of individual | 
distress, and to remedy them to the, 
utmost of their power. In such exertions | 
they would not be found deficient, and he | 
trusted that they would prove successful 
in their endeavours to remove it before | 
long. It was not his duty, as a magistrate, | 
to force the people to act in the capacity | 
of constables, but he had invited and 
urged them to do so, and it was but justice | 
to add, that they evinced no reluctance in | 
adopting the suggestion. On the first day | 
of the last Session of Parliament, he had 
submitted to the House a motion, which, | 
however, had not received its sanction, nor | 
even the support of the hon. member for | 
Middlesex. It would, however, have | 
removed a great many of the existing 
difficulties, and might have prevented those 
conflagrations and other evils which had 
proceeded to so alarming an extent. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a Division, and the Address agreed to. 

Mr. Hume, in giving notice that on 
the bringing up of the Report he should 
place on record his opinion as dissenting 
from the Speech, said, that his reason for 
voting for Ministers on the occasion alluded 
to by the hon. Baronet, was because he 
believed that they were in earnest in their 
professions of economy; but if the hon. 
Baronet would now try him, he would 
find that his opinion was quite changed ; 
for he was determined not again to do 
anything to keep in a Minister that acted 
so much in opposition to the wishes of 


the people. 
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Minutes.) Their Lordships only met this day to carry up 
the Address to his Majesty, which was done by the Lord | 
Chancellor, the Mover and Seconder, and the Duke of | 
Norfolk (Earl Marshal). Several Peers took the Oaths. 
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Minvures.] Resolutions were agreed to, not to receive Peti- 
tions for private Bills after Friday, February 25th; not to | 
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read any private Bill a first time after March 21st; not to 
receive any Reports on Private Bills after May 9th. 
Resolutions were also agreed to for classifying Election 
Petitions. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Honees, the 
Money levied as Poor-rates, distinguishing the amount 
actually expended on the Poor from other expenses :—-On 
the Motion of Sir H. HARDINGE, the amount of Customs’ 
Duties paid in Ireland, on various articles of general 
consumption. 

Petitions presented. Against the Returns of the Members 
for Rye, Perth, Maldon, St. Mawes, Dartmouth, Colne, 
Forfar, Wigan, Marlborough, Glasgow. For the abolition 
of Slavery, by Mr. GREEN, from the Rector and Inhabit- 
ants of Whittington, Lancashire :—By Lord Forpwicu, 
from Baptists and Huntingtonians at Canterbury :—By 
Lord F. Oszornz, from Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire: 
—By Mr. J. Fane, from Bloxam:—By Mr. DENMAN 
from Moor Green, in Nottinghamshire: By Mr. Camp- 
BELL, from Dissenters at Stafford:—By Lord R. 
MANNERS, from Dissenters at 4Leicester:—By Mr. 
Pui.porrs, from Minchin Hampton and Chalford Hill: 
—By Mr. Hugues Hueues, from Oxford:—By Mr. 
BenetT, from Devizes, Wilton, and New Sarum :—By 
Sir G. Ros, from Warblington, Hampshire:—By Mr. 
Beit, from Newcastle-on-Tyne:—By Mr. FLEMING, 
from Alton, Hampshire. By Mr. O’CoNNELL, from 
Francis Studley, praying that the terms Catholic, Protest- 
ant, and Dissenter, be erased from all public records, and 
be no longer used in them. For the Emancipation of the 
Jews, by Mr. Humg, from Armagh. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR SMALL Desrs.] 
Mr. O’Connell presented a Petition from 
numerous persons confined for Small 
Debts in the Marshalsea Prison of the 
Four Courts in Dublin, complaining of 
the state of the Prison, and the great 
abuses existing in the Court of Conscience 
for the recovery of Small Debts in that 
city. 

Mr. Hume wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of asking the right hon. Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther Ministers were prepared to bring for- 
ward any measure for the abolishment of 
imprisonment for small debts. : 

Sir Robert Peel replied, that he certainly 
was unprepared to bring forward any 
measure for the alteration of the laws of 
imprisonment for debt; but the subject 
had been referred to the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
laws, and they (being fully and best qua- 
lified for the purpose) had undertaken 
the very arduous and difficult task of in- 
quiring into this important subject at the 
earliest opportunity, and Government had 
determined not to interfere until their re- 
port was completed. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
Secretary had pledged himself, several 
months ago, to bring forward a bill for 
amending the laws on this subject; still, 
Session after Session, passed over without 
anything being done, notwithstanding the 
numerous petifions that he (Mr. Hume) 
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and other Members, time after time, had 
presented. 


Sir Robert Peel observed, that the hon. 
Gentleman had no right to impose on 
him the duty of bringing forward a bill 
on any subject, or to dictate to him in 
what manner he ought to perform his 
parliamentary duties. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman saw a necessity for an alteration of 
the law of imprisonment for debt, or any 
other law, he could introduce a bill him- 
self. He had the power and privilege of 
doing so. He must deny that he had 
ever pledged himself to bring forward 
any bill on this subject, but had merely 
informed the hon. Member, that the ques- 
tion, which was one of great importance, 
was under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners, who were most competent to 
inquire into it. He really was not pre- 
pared to alter, off-hand, the most important 
laws of the country, without maturely con- 
sidering the probable results, and receiv- 
ing that professional assistance that the 
importance of the question demanded. 

Sir John Newport complained of the 
expense incurred in the appointment of 
Committees of Inquiry, when the results 
of their labours were thrown away, and 
rendered of no utility, by the reports re- 
maining unnoticed, and their recommenda- 
tions of improvement passing unheeded. 
This was more particularly the case with 
the report on the Under-Sheriffs in Ire- 
land, which, although made five years ago, 
had never been acted upon. 

Mr. Doherty defended the conduct of 
the Law Committee, and stated, that seve- 
ral bills had been introduced founded on 
the result of their labours. With respect 
to the Under-Sheriffs of Ireland, a motion 
on the subject had been entered on the 
Notice paper, night after night during the 
last Session, and he appealed to the can- 
dour of those Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, whether he had not 
always been in his place ready to bring it 
forward. But, owing to the lengthened 
debates, it had never been called on till 
late at night, and it was then objected to 
as being too late an hour for the discus- 
sion of such a bill. 

Mr. O’Connell observed, that it was 
only another proof of the necessity for a 
better arrangement of the hours and busi- 
ness of that House. 

The Petition brought up and read; on 
the question that it do lie on the Table, 
Mr. Hume said, the right hon. Secretary 
VOL. I. 
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had stated, that it was not his duty to 
bring forward a bill on this subject. He 
(Mr. Hume) contended that it was his 
duty, or why did the country pay for a 
Secretary of State? He had presented a 
hundred petitions against imprisonment 
for debt, but they had all been treated 
with neglect by the officers of Govern- 
ment, and he himself had been treated 
with contempt and insolence by his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General. From the sub- 
stance of his Majesty’s Speech, he had 
every reason to believe, that there was 
greater attention paid to foreign affairs 
than to the more important domestic con- 
cerns of the kingdom. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he had de- 
voted as much time asthe duties of his 
office would permit to the subject in 
question; but he would repeat, that it 
was one which required great professional 
knowledge, and serious inquiry, before the 
established law could be so materially 
altered. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that the Law 
Commission was not that to which the 
question of imprisonment for debt ought 
to be referred. Neither would he be will- 
ing to throw the burthen upon the right 
| hon. Baronet. But why should not the 
right hon. Baronet cali on the House of 
Commons to discuss this important sub- 
ject? There were, he was sure, many 
Gentlemen in that House, who, if the 
right hon. Baronet brought the subject 
before them, would gladly apply them- 
selves to it. 

The Petition to be printed. 





ManaGement or Pusuic Business. ] 
Sir Robert Peel said, that before he made 
the Motions which were usual at the com- 
mencement of every Session, for giving 
precedence on certain days to Orders, and 
on certain days to Notices, he wished to 
make a few observations on the general 
conduct of the business of that House. 
It was quite evident, from the occurrences 
of the last Session, and it was quite evi- 
dent, even from the notices which had 
that evening been given (all of them, he 
willingly acknowledged, on subjects of 
great importance), that it would be a mat- 
ter of exceeding difficulty to devise the 
means of satisfactorily transacting the 
public business. In point of fact, the 
great difficulty was, for the House to find 
time for the adequate performance of its 








several duties. It would undoubtedly be 
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a very easy matter to pass a resolution 
that the House of Commons should meet at 
ten o’clock every morning; and if to such 
a proposition there was no objection, but 
that it would interfere with the private 
business of the Members, that objection 
ought not to be considered as one of suffi- 
cient validity. His objection, however, to 
such a proposition was, that it would 
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interfere, not with the private bu- 
siness of Members, but with their 
public, and most important duties. The 


greater part of the mornings of many 
of the Members of that House was occu- 
pied, necessarily occupied, by their at- 
tendance on public duties. Without in 
the slightest degree disparaging the im- 
portance of the discussions in that House, 
he was not sure that their importance was 
exceeded by the importance of the delibe- 
rations of those committees which were 
appointed to investigate and to communi- 
cate to the House the facts on which their 
subsequent proceedings were to be founded. 
He was at a loss to know how both these 
descriptions of duties—the duty of attend- 
ing upon committees, and the duty of 
attending in their places in that House—~ 
could be carried on, if the House were to 
meet at the early hour to which he had 
alluded. He was exceedingly unwilling, 
without some absolute and imperative ne- 
cessity should present itself, to propose 
any very material departure from the present 
course. But he did think, that if the 
House were to avail itself of the re- 
gulations which, with that devotion to the 
public service which had ever marked his 
conduct, Mr, Speaker had himself sug- 
gested to him (Sir Robert Peel), and were 
to meet at three o’clock, instead of at four, 
such a change would not materially inter- 
fere with the duties of Members in attend- 
ance on committees, while it would evi- 
dently add an hour to the period for the 
transaction of business in the House itself. 
If the Speaker took the Chair at three 
o’clock, and it was generally understood 
that the ordinary hour for commencing 
public business should be, without fail, 
at five o’clock, and if every hon. Member 
would lend his adherence to the plan, it 
did not appear to him that he could sug- 
gest anything better calculated to facili- 
tate the object inview. This arrangement 


would of course render it necessary that 
the committees above stairs, should ter- 
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committees should meet at eleven o’clock 
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instead of at twelve. But he by no means 
thought that the despatch of public busi- 
ness would be advanced by the plan of 
the House meeting at an earlier hour 
than three, or by committees meeting 
at an earlier hour than eleven. In the 
first place, he exceedingly doubted 
the policy of abstracting Members of the 
House from the means of communicating 
with their constituents. The letters from 
the General Post-office were not delivered 
until half-past nine. If Members had 
not the period from half-past nine to 
eleven for the purpose, how was it pos- 
sible that they could satisfactorily answer 
the various applications which they re- 
ceived from their constituents? He was 
by no means prepared to say, that extreme 
pressure of business might not render 
some other arrangement necessary; but 
he should be very unwilling to go any 
further than his present proposition, with- 
out some urgent necessity, and after ma- 
ture consideration. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that he had 
had it in contemplation to propose a more 
extensive plan, for the purpose of securing 
that the House should proceed to the con- 
sideration of public business with that 
freshness of their faculties, and of their 
bodily strength, so necessary for the pur- 
pose. He was quite ready, however, by 
way at least of a beginning, to adopt the 
suggestion of the right hon. Baronet, and 
he would, therefore, postpone his own 
plan. He begged to return Mr. Speaker 
his thanks, in common, he was sure, with 
every hon. Member who heard him, for 
the very considerable addition which he 
had himself proposed to make to his own 
duties. When the short period which Mr, 
Speaker had, at present, for repose and re- 
creation was considered, the great sacrifice 
ofan hour of that brief period, was one which 
the House and the country would know how 
to appreciate. He would merely throw out 
one suggestion : what was to be the case 
if Forty Members were not assembled at 
three o'clock? Was ipso facto an adjourn- 
ment of the House to take place? That, 
however, was a difficulty which a little 
consideration would probably remove. 

Colonel Davies observed, that when it 
was known that subjects of great import- 
ance were about to be discussed in that 
House, such, for instance, as the abolition 
of slavery, petitigns naturally poured in 
from all parts of thecountry. Now, were such 
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petitions from the people to be received by 
the House, or were they not? If they 
were to be received, it was evident to him 
that it would be impossible for the public 
business invariably to commence at five 
o'clock. Two Sessions ago he had pro- 
posed that no petitions should be present- 
ed until the Orders of the Day had been 
disposed of; after which they might be 
presented, with as long speeches as the 
hon. Members by whom they were pre- 
sented pleased. It was a common thing 
in the last Session to see public business 
postponed until nine, or half-past nine, by 
the presentation of petitions. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was necessary to 
adopt some measures to prevent the pub- 
lic business from falling into the same 
state of arrear in which it had unfor- 
tunately got during the last Session and 
the Session which preceded it. To accom- 
plish that object, he should propose, that 
the House, besides sitting an additional 
hour each day, should also make Wednes- 
day and Saturday days of business 
[cries of ‘‘ Nono.”| He admitted that 
it might be inconvenient, but where public 
duty and private convenience clashed, it 
was incumbent upon the representatives 
of the people to sacrifice their own con- 
venience to the just claims of their coun- 
try. He was convinced, that if the two 
days which he had named were added to 
those on which the House already sat, 
they would, with the additional hours which 
the House was going to sit every day, be 
sufficient for the transaction of the public 
business. There was, however, another 
improvement which he begged leave to 
suggest to the present system. To allow 
Gentlemen to get through the business of 
the House properly, one hour ought to be 
allowed them for dinner. For instance, 
after meeting at three o'clock, they might 
proceed with business tillfive o’clock. At 
that hour they might adjourn till six, and 
then meet again. Under the present sys- 
tem of meeting at four, and going on 
without any adjournment, be had often 
suffered, and he had no doubt that other 
Members had also suffered, great incon- 
venience. When a great question was 
likely to come on, he had often been glad 
to make his dinner off adozen pears. On 
such occasions he had often seen a House 
of two or three hundred Members reduced 
in a few minutes to a House of thirty or 
forty Members. Nay, wheneven the greatest 
eloquence was addressed to them, he had 
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seen the benches deserted, and questions 
compulsorily postponed, because there was 
no audience to listen to the discussion. 
And why was that? Because dinner was 
ready. He thought, that if a certain hour 
were set aside for dinner, more Members 
would attend regularly to their duties 
than did at present. Indeed, it was 
almost impossible, under the present sys- 
tem, for a Member to attend to his duties 
in that House, and to his duties as a mem- 
ber of its committees. He often went to 
a committee at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and remained there till after 
three o'clock. He then came down to the 
House with petitions which he had _ to 
present, and there he was often obliged to 
remain till five, six, and seven o'clock. 
Now, was he to go away with his petitions 
unpresented, or was he to remain in the 
House fasting ? He frequently had re- 
mained fasting in the House for sixteen or 
seventeen hours at a time; he had done it 
not merely fifty, but 500 times. How few 
were there whose physical strength could 
stand such abstinence and such exertion ? 
For himself, he believed that he had now 
got accustomed to fasting. Why should 
they not adopt the practice followed in 
other legislative assemblies,—as, for in- 
stance, in those of the United States? 
There a bell rang for dinner at five o’clock, 
and as soon as it rang, the House was 
emptied immediately, even in the middle 
of a fine sentence. “I think, Sir,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hume, addressing himself to 
the Speaker, ‘“‘that in justice to you, we 
ought to adopt a similar system, as it is 
weil calculated to meet your convenience. 
All those who know the constant attend- 
ance which you are obliged to give every 
morning, and the perpetual reference 
which is made to you on points of form 
from the different committees which are 
then sitting, know that an hour and a 
half is all the time that you have out of the 
twenty-four hours to take exercise in. 
Now, the system which I venture to re- 
commend must be more comfortable to 
you, for it must be convenient to you, Sir, 
to retire at five o’clock to a comfortable 
dinner, such as you no doubt like to have. 
If an Act of Parliament could prevent 
Gentlemen from feeling inconvenience 
when they went without their dinners, it 
would be all well enough. Such an Act 
of Parliament might indeed, ‘be passed, 
but under the present constitution of the 
human stomach, it would be nothing but 
F2 
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a dead ‘letter. When business is to be 
done, it is necessary that we should ap- 
proach it in that calm and equable temper 
which no man can possess who has gone 
without his dinner. I have heard it ob- 
served, over and over again, by strangers 
who have visited this metropolis, and who 
have some how or other also visited this 
House, as amost extraordinary occurrence, 
that as soon as the dinner hour arrives, no 
inducement can prevail upon Members to 
stay in the House to listen to the discus- 
sions which may then be going on. We 
have often matters of the deepest interest 
before us, which induce many to stay who 
are generally absent from our discussions, 
But even then what is the general prac- 
tice? Why, Members stay in the House 


till seven o’clock; then, as the hour of 


dinner is fast advancing, they pair off till 
ten o’clock, At that hour they return 
again to their places, and give their votes 
upon questions on which they have not 
heard the debate. As this is a new Par- 
liament, I hope that the House will feel it 
incumbent to take some measure to change 
the practice upon that point. If it does, 
I think that we may compress into a nar- 
rower compass much of our discussions, 
and do much more business than we have 
done in any of the late Sessions. Dining 
is a matter of pleasing gratification to 
many—to me, it is a matter almost of in- 
difference. But any one who saw the 
manner of conducting business last Ses- 
sion must see the necessity of making some 
alteration in our mode of proceeding: 
common decency prescribes for us a new 
course, as the whole country is crying out 
that our old system was a shame and a 
scandal to the House of Commons.” The 
hon. Member then proceeded to advise 
his hon. friend, the member for Waterford, 
not to press his motion for an adjournment 
every night at nine o’clock. He thought 
that a very useful compromise might be 
made, and he for one was ready to make 
it, provided the House would adopt his 
suggestions, and his hon. friend would 
abandon the strictness of his motion. He 
thought that they ought to meet at three 
o’clock, as had been suggested by the 
right hon, Gentleman—that they should 
occupy themselves with private business till 
five; that they should adjourn till six ; that 
at six they should meet again, and proceed 
with public business till twelve o’clock, it 
being distinctly understood that no new 
matter was to be taken after eleveno’clock. 
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By such an arrangement, any man, whe- 
ther he was in a public office or had only 
private business to attend to, would be 
able, on retiring at twelve o’clock at night, 
to rise in the morning in a fit condition to 
meet the duties of his office. He said 
that it was impossible for any man, with 
less than an iron strength of constitution, 
to discharge his duty as a man of business 
properly, at an early hour of ‘the next 
morning, if he had been compelled to pass 
the greater part of his night in that House. 
Let hon. Members just recollect how busi- 
ness was often transacted ata late hour. 
He had seen, more than once, seventy 
Orders of the Day disposed of after mid- 
night; and he had often felt himself 
obliged to sit up to a very late hour, for the 
mere purpose of stopping the discussion 
on matters, which, if he had not interposed, 
would have been passed without any in- 
quiry into their merits. He should sug- 
gest, as an Amendment upon the present 
system, that whenever petitions were pre- 
sented, one Minister of the Crown, at 
least, should be present to listen to their 
contents. He admitted, that this might 
be imposing a severe duty upon them: 
but as the House was going to retire at an 
earlier hour than had been usual in late 
Sessions, and as they would, in con- 
sequence, be exposed to much less labour 
than they had hitherto been compelled to 
undertake, he thought that they ought not 
to have any objection to take upon them- 
selves this new but not unnecessary duty. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he rose to put 
a single question to his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, protesting at the 
same time against his hon. friend’s plan 
for sitting six days in the week,—a labour 
which no strength but that of his hon. 
friend, or of himself, or other men of 
an iron frame, could undergo, no matter 
whether he was a Minister who had the 
public business to transact, or a private 
Gentleman who had nothing to attend to 
but his own concerns. Protesting, then, 
against his hon. friend’s proposal for sit- 
ting on Wednesdays and Saturdays, he 
would now proceed to put one question to 
him regarding his dining scheme. Having 
found easy means to empty the House of 
its Members at the hour of five, by the 
ringing of one bell, he wished to know 
whether his hon, friend had got another 
bell, of power to bring back to their duties 
at six o'clock, those Gentlemen whom he 
had called away at five. 
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Mr. Cutlar Ferguson also expressed his 
conviction, that the public business could 
not be conducted as it ought to be, 
unless some change were made in the pre- 
sent system. Almost all the important 
business was now brought on after mid- 
night, and thus it happened, that few 
subjects of paramount interest obtained 
the discussion which they required. He 
had been earlier and later in that House 
than any other Member present, always 
excepting his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex [Cry of ‘No, no.”] He re- 
peated the assertion, and contended, that 
he had lost a great deal of his time in the 
House in listening to dull discussions on 
petitions, which could lead to no useful 
practical result, when the discussions ought 
rather to have been reserved till the matter 
of them came before the House in some 
shape in which it might produce an useful 
practical result. He thought that peti- 
tioners had no right to expect that a full 
discussion should take place on their peti- 
tions when they were first presented; on 
the contrary, he thought the House ought 
to abstain from entering into such discus- 
sion. There was another grievance, of 
which he thought every Member had a 
right to complain. When fifiy or sixty 
Orders stood simultaneously together, no 
one, who wished to be present at the dis- 
cussion of any one of them, could be ab- 
sent during any part of the time that the 
House was sitting, and every body knew 
that it sometimes sat from four o’clock in 
the afternoon to four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Ifsuch a person were absent for a 
single hour, it was very like!y that on his 
return he would find that the question on 
which he wished to express his opinions had 
been disposed of in silence during his ab- 
sence. He therefore thought, that the 
Orders of the Day ought, in future, never 
to be taken out of their turn, but should 
come on in regular rotation; and that no 
preference should be given to any of them, 
merely because they had reference to the 
public business, or were brought forward 
under the auspices of Ministers. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that he had heard 
various suggestions on this subject, which 
he thought were impracticable, and that 
of ,the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
him equally impracticable. But there was 
one mode in which he thought it would 
be possible to get through all the business 
of the House, and the mode was this ;— 
Let three days in the week be appointed 
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for doing all the business of the House, 
and three days on which Committees 
should sit, and the House not. This, at 
all events, was clear, that on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays the Committees might sit, 
and the House not; and if to these two 
days another were added, there might, in 
all cases, be an effective attendance. As 
to the hour at which the House rose, he 
found that the present . practice of sitting 
late was of very modern date. It appear- 
ed from the Journals, that up to 1791 the 
House of Commons generally met at two 
or three o’clock. The Chair was gene- 
rally taken at two; at least so said Hat- 
sell. In 1738 there were 100 Members 
present, and the Speaker in the Chair, at 
eight o’clock, on an important question ; 
and in March, 1738, the debate was 
thought late because it began at eleven 
o’clock. In 1695 there was a Standing 
Order that no new business should be 
taken after one o’clock; and in 1698 it 
was determined that the Orders of the Day 
should be read at twelve o’clock. The 
first day on which candles were used in 
the House was the memorable 4th of 
December, 1641, which was remarkable 
for King Charles the Ist coming to the 
bar of the House. He had conferred 
with his constituents, and they required an 
early adjournment, in order that it might 
be possible to get through the business 
of the next day. He had mentioned 
nine o'clock for the adjournment, be- 
cause it would take about an hour to 
persuade Gentlemen that he was in ear- 
nest. He had no objection to sit until 
eleven, but to a later hour than that he 
could not consent with the approbation 
of his constituents. He would, therefore, 
take measures that the House should 
adjourn at eleven o’clock, so that Mem- 
bers might be in bed by twelve. 

Mr. Maberly expressed a hope that 
some of the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would give an explanation as to 
whether the Orders of the Day would be 
taken in future in rotation, and without 
preference to those brought forward by 
the Government. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the lengthened 
discussion in which they were now en- 
gaged, was a good practical illustration of 
their mode of doing business. He thought 
that by the regulation now proposed by his 
hon. friend, those whowere inclined to shirk 
their duty would shirk it still, whilst those 
who were not would not receive the 
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slightest benefit from it. The only result 
of it would be, that it would give the 
Speaker an opportunity, of which he was 
at present deprived, of taking refresh- 
ment. He thought that it would be for 
the benefit of the public if the House 
should take measures to place in the 
Speaker’s Chair, when he was unable to 
attend from indisposition, some other 
Member, especially appointed to supply 
his place; either the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means or some other 
member whom the House might select. 
He did not know whether this could be 
done consistently with the forms of the 
House; but the individual so appointed 
should take the Chair only on occasions of 
indispensable necessity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
in consequence of the manner in which 
the hon. member for Abingdon had called 
upon the Members of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to give some explanation re- 
specting the practicability of always taking 
the Orders of the Day in_ rotation. 
Speaking without any regard to his own 
personal convenience, but from his sincere 
conviction, he must say, that if the House 
were to come to such a decision as the 
hon. Member called for, it would preclude 
the Government from carrying on the 
business of the country. For instance, 
the business done in the Committee of 
Supply was often of indispensable neces- 
sity; but if that business could only be 
taken as it came on in the Orders of the 
Day, six weeks might elapse before the 
Minister who had to propose it could 
bring it under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and then, when he had once lost his 
turn, he would be unable to regain it for 
six weeks more, in consequence of the 
manner in which the Orders of the Day 
would be arranged. His feeling was, 
that on a question of this importance 
they ought to act cautiously in their ex- 
periments. As to the dinner-plan of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, the objection 
to it had been so well put by the hon. and 
learned member for Yorkshire, that he 
felt it unnecessary to press it further. In 
conclusion, he expressed a hope that the 
House would agree to make the experi- 
ment which had been proposed by his right 
hon. friend. 

Mr. Maberly said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had misunderstood the sug- 
gestion which he had thrown out. He 
had proposed that two days in the week 
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should be devoted to the Government 
business alone ; such a regulation, he was 
convinced, would be advantageous, both 
for the Government and the House. It 
would also obviate the objection which 
the right hon. Gentleman had just started. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he certainly had not understood the 
hon. Member to have made such a state- 
ment as that which he had just offered to 
the House. But even that statement did 
not get rid of all the objections which he 
had to the hon. Member’s scheme. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that regulations, 
he was convinced, would not remedy the 
evils complained of, unless hon. Members 
would use their own discretion in ad- 
dressing the House. He was afraid, too, 
that the public would not be satisfied un- 
less Wednesday were added to the days of 
public business. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that in the 
whole of this discussion it appeared to be 
taken for granted that the petitions pre- 
sented were indispensable, and that the 
number of them could not be diminished. 
Now, this was a very great mistake. It 
was in the power of the House to lessen 
the number of petitions, by taking away 
the causes of those petitions. If the 
House would consent to parliamentary 
reform, to the reduction of taxation, and 
to the abolition of slavery, the only ques- 
tion remaining would be, how they should 
occupy their time. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, it was evident that 
a discussion like the present could lead to 
no practical result, and he begged to sug- 
gest that a Select Committee should be 
appointed to consider the mode of con- 
ducting the business of the House. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman complained, 
that though he had 13,000 or 14,000 con- 
stituents, he could never get an opportu- 
nity of speaking, except upon the present- 
ation of petitions. He was ashamed to 
say, that he was in a sort of dose when his 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) began his speech ; 
but when his hon. friend talked about 
dining, he awoke up directly, at the sound 
of the word, as being an Alderman, it was 
natural he should. His hon. friend com- 
plained that others had prevented him 
from taking his dinner; but let him tell 
his hon. friend, that he (Mr. Hume) had 
often, by his long speeches, prevented 
him (Mr. Alderman Waithman) from 
dining. That his hon. friend did a very 
great deal of good in the House, he should 
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be the last person to deny; but he was 
quite sure that his hon. friend took up no 
very small portion of the time of the House 
in doing it. He wished his hon. friend 
would visit the city, and dine fora few 
weeks with the citizens. That would, 
perhaps, give his hon. friend a salutary fit 
of the gout, and lay him up for a week or 
two, and then they would see whether his 
observation were not correct, and whether, 
in the absence of his hon. friend, the pub- 
lic business could not be got through much 
more speedily,—he would not say better ; 
the fact was, that while those Members 
who had the faculty of speaking half a 
dozen times in the course of a night per- 
sisted in exercising that faculty, no regu- 
lations would do any good. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that all that had 
taken place during this discussion con- 
firmed him in the opinion he had ex- 
pressed at the outset,—namely, that the 
question was one of extreme difficulty. 
All that could be hoped for was, that hon. 
Members would use their individual dis- 
cretion. Any Gentleman might, if he 
pleased, detain the House for four or five 
hours, and unless Gentlemen would cur- 
tail their speeches, or the House put down 
the practice of enlarging unnecessarily 
upon fertile topics of argument and ora- 
tory, he did not see what good any regu- 
lation could answer. They had got now 
into the habit of printing almost every 
petition, and the reason assigned for this 
course was, the prevention of lengthy dis- 
cussions upon petitions; yet, since this 
plan had been adopted, he was sure that 
debates upon petitions had been consider- 
ably lengthened. All that could be done 
by way of regulation on the subject was, 
as it appeared to him, to give up two 
hours to private business,—the public 
business being brought on always at five 
o’clock. At the same time it should be 
understood, that any Gentleman who 
thought proper might present a petition 
at any other period of the evening, if there 
should be no public business before the 
House. After all, however, almost every 
thing must depend upon the individual 
discretion of hon. Members, who could do 
much more than any regulation could 
effect towards the attainment of the de- 
sired end, if they would address them- 
selves fairly and seriously to the subject 
under debate, laying aside all extraneous 
maiter, and not indulging in surplus elo- 
quence which never carried conviction 
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with it, and which often tended rather to 
obscure than to throw light upon the sub- 
ject before the House. Some of the sug- 
gestions that had been thrown out were, 
he thought, obviously impracticable. If, 
for instance, they should agree to adjourn 
the House for an hour, at five o’clock, in 
order that Members might take their din- 
ner, such a regulation would, he was sure, 
make no alteration in the dinner-hours of 
the majority of the House. They who 
were accustomed to dine at seven o’clock, 
would still dine at that hour, and not be- 
tween five and six. Then again as to the 
proposal of the hon. member for Water- 
ford (Mr. O’Connell) of setting aside three 
days for private business, he thought they 
would rather lose than gain by that ar- 
rangement. It was impossible to get 
through the public business in three days, 
and the evenings of the three days 
devoted to private business would be spent 
in some other way, and not in that antici- 
pated by the hon. Member. Indeed, he 
did not see how Gentlemen who had been 
attending committees all day could be ex- 
pected to devote their evenings to a simi- 
lar employment. What he proposed, 
therefore, was, that the House for the 
future should meet at three o’clock ; that 
the time from three to five should be de- 
voted to private business; and that the 
public business should always commence 
at five o’clock. If, however, this did not 
meet the wishes of the House, then he 
thought the only course to be taken was 
to appoint a Select Committee on the sub- 
ject, as his hon. friend (Mr. N. Calvert) 
opposite had recommended. 

Mr. J. Wood begged to know, whether 
there was any understanding with regard 
tothe hour of adjournment. If there was, 
it ought to be made a Standing Order. He 
begged also to know, whether Wednesday 
was to be added to the days of public 
business, and whether, during the time 
set apart for receiving petitions, one of 
the Ministers of the Crown would be al- 
ways present. 

Sir R. Peel thought it impossible to fix 
any hour for the adjournment of the 
House. A regulation of that character 
would, he was convinced, be extremely 
mischievous. They must not make it 
peremptory to break off in the midst of a 
discussion, no matter how important and 
how pressing that discussion might be. Jt 
would be better to leave it to the House 
to determine, on motion made at the time, 
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whether they should adjourn or continue 
to sit. As to adding Wednesday to the 
days of public business, his only objection 
to that was, that he thought it beyond the 
strength of hon. Members to sit for five 
days in succession. If it should be in- 
sisted upon that Wednesday should be a 
day of public business, he was quite sure 
that on Friday hon. Members would find 
themselves too much jaded—too much 
exhausted, to apply themselves to the 
public business, so as to transact it in the 
manner its importance required. He could 
not, as he thought the House would see, 
promise to be present every day during 
the presentation of petitions. The duties 
of his office would not allow him to make 
any such promise. This, however, he 
would promise—namely, that he would 
do all he could, consistently with his duty 
to the country, to be present every day. 
Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not the only Minister of 
the Crown. All he required was, that 
some Minister of the Crown should be pre- 
sent during the presentation of petitions. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn thought the hon. 
member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume) took 
a very extraordinary view of this subject ; 
for if a petition related to a matter con- 
nected with the Home Department, the 
presence of the Colonial Secretary, or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would not 
be much more desirable than that of any 
other Member. 
obviating the inconvenience which the 
hon. Member appeared anxious to guard 
against was, as it appeared to him, ob- 
vious enough. When any hon. Member 
had a petition to present which he thought 
required the attention of Government, let 
him make a communication to the Minis- 
ter to whose department the subject-mat- 
ter of the petition belonged. This would 
ensure the attendance of that Minister. 
The usual Sessional Orders were agreed 
to, it being understood that after Thursday 
the House should meet at three o’clock. 
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Rerort on THE AppreEss.|] On the 
Motion that Lord Grimston bring up the 
Report on the Address, 

Mr. Maberly said, that he rose to enter 
his protest against the very extraordinary 
Speech they had heard from the Throne. 
He called it extraordinary, because he 
thought that nothing could be more ex- 
traordinary than for the Ministers to put 
into the mouth of his Majesty a Speech 
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which omitted all mention of reform, and 
of reduction of taxation,—the two topics 
which agitated the whole empire, from 
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one end of it to the other. He would 
show the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that he was not insensible to the propriety 
of his suggestion respecting speech-mak- 
ing in that House. He would make a 
short speech, and not dwell uselessly upon 
any but important topics. He must, 
however, be allowed to say one word upon 
a topic which was not connected with the 
matters which he had risen for the pur- 
pose of addressing himself to. He alluded 
to the question of repealing the Union 
with Ireland. It appeared to him that to 
agitate such a question could lead to no 
good, but that, on the contrary, it was 
calculated to open afresh those wounds 
which late measures, he had hoped, and 
still hoped, would perfectly heal. After 
this observation he would address hiniself 
to the two topics he had before mentioned. 
First, his Majesty, in his Speech, said 
nothing about reduction of taxation. The 
word economy was used in the Speech as 
usual; but so it was last year, and yet 
they had no reduction in consequence. 
He meant, no reduction in consequence 
of any thing in the Speech; for he was 
convinced that the reductions which were 
effected had not been contemplated by the 
Ministers, but were forced upon them by 
the voice of the House. This was all 
owing to the labours of the Finance Com- 
mittee having been stopped. Then, as to 
reform, how had the Ministers treated the 
country? He did not know whether it 
would be considered irregular for him to 
allude to what had taken place elsewhere, 
but they must all be aware, that in an- 
other place, a Minister of the Crown had 
distinctly said, that there should be no re- 
form. Nay, this Minister had gone fur- 
ther, and described the present system as 
an excellent one,—as a system which 
worked extremely well. That it did work 
well he was ready to admit. It worked 
well for governors, but it worked very ill 
for the governed. For instance, how was 
he represented? He resided in Surrey; 
and that county was said to send fourteen 
members to Parliament. Now by whom 
were these Members sent? The two for 
the county, two for Guildford, and two 
for Southwark, were sent by the people ; 
the two members for Haslemere were the 
nominees of a certain noble Lord; the 
two members for Gatton were the nomi- 
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nees of another noble Lord; 
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members for Ryegate were the nominees | 
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of two noble Lords; and the members for | 


Bletchingly were the nominees of a large 
coal-owner. Now was this condition of 
representation such as the people ought 
to endure ? 
a resolution, that Peers should not inter- 
fere in the election of Members of that 


They had last night passed | 


House; but was not. such a resolution a | 


mere farce, when compared with facts like 
those he had stated? Scotland was an 
instance of the want of reform. Not one 
Member of Parliament sent from that 
county represented either the people or 
their property. But the Prime Minister 
had told them that reform was not neces- 
sary and that there shall be no reform. 
He would ask, how could his Majesty 
expect a tranquil reign under such circum- 
stances? His Majesty was made to ex- 
press his confidence that he should trans- 
mit the constitution unimpaired to poste- 
rity, but he hoped that it was not in the 
way meant by his Prime Minister, but 
that his Majesty should transmit a re- 
formed Constitution to posterity. In this 
speech, with which the public had been 
so much disappointed, there was hardly 
a man in the country who did not expect 
the introduction of some moderate reform. 
He would ask those Members in that 
House who had constituents, whether they 
would not commit a gross dereliction of 
their duty to their constituents if they did 
not at once raise their voices against those 
nominees of Peers who were sent into that 
House to overpower the representatives of 
the people. If his Majesty would not re- 
duce the taxes and reform the Parliament, 
he was likely in twelve months to be the 
most unpopular Monarch that ever sat 
upon the British Throne. In saying so, 
he was convinced that he only gave ex- 
pression to the feelings of the people of 
the whole empire. He was firmly im- 
pressed with the conviction that the tran- 
quillity of the country would not continue 
undisturbed unless there were both a re- 
form of Parliament and a reduction of 
taxation. Those who opposed reform 
might accuse the advocates of it of being de- 
sirous of introducing revolutionary princi- 
ples and doctrines, but the time might 
shortly arrive when the advocates of re- 
form could turn round upon them and 
say —‘‘ You who are against granting 
those rights and privileges, which not the 
lower orders only but all the middle classes 
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of society in this country demand, you 
may cry out against the reformers as re- 
volutionary, but it is you that are bring- 
ing in a revolution, by refusing to reform 
the Parliament.” 
of public opinion, he would say, that they 
would have to repent grievously if they 
allowed the present Session to pass over 
without granting that which the people 
claimed. He would put it to those Mem- 
bers who really had constituents, whether 
they would allow the nominees of Peers 
and of coal-owners, to overpower them in 
that House. 

Lord Eastnor observed, that it was not 
inconsistent for the King to omit, in his 
Speech from the Throne, any recommend- 
ation of Reform, for such a recommend- 
ation, he believed, had never been made 
in a King’s Speech during the last 200 
years. With respect to reform, about 
the necessity of which so much was now 
said, he must declare that be had never 
seen any plan to which he felt he could 
accede, and he believed few of those who 
advocated it were agreed upon the sort 
of reform that was necessary. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he was one of the 
Members who sat for one of the rotten 
boroughs of Surrey, alluded to by his hon. 
friend, the member for Abingdon; but his 
votes always had been, and always should 
be, given solely with a view to promote 
the interests of the people. Yet he was 
not base enough to contend, even for a 
moment, in favour of the continuance of 
that degraded system on which the popu- 
lar opinion had on various occasions been 
recently pronounced ; and though there 
might be no inconsistency in the omission 
ofarecommendation of reform inthe Speech 
from the Throne, the Ministers who fram- 
ed the Speech must be afflicted with a 
terrible blindness indeed, if they thought 
that reform was never to be conceded to 
the people of this country. A Minister of 
the Crown had last night said, that while he 
was Minister the people should not have re- 
form proposed tothem by the Government. 
He warned the Ministry that it would not 
long depend on the behest of the Duke of 
Wellington, whether reform were granted 
or not. A time would come, when popu- 
lar opinion must prevail over the counsels 
of Ministers; and he could only express 
his fervent hope, that the Government 
would not irritate the people, and that the 
people would have more discretion than 
the Parliament, and would not allow 
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themselves to be precipitated into the 
path of violence. There were some parts 
of the Speech which he was happy to be 
able to praise; he alluded to those parts 
which related to his Majesty’s putting at 
the disposal of the Commons tle revenues 
of the Crown. His Majesty had given up 
his personal revenues, as the Marquis of 
Camden had done on a former occasion. 
The noble Marquis had set a glorious ex- 
ample, and one which ought to be imitated. 
He must take that opportunity of saying, 
that there never had been a service that 
more demanded a favourable notice from 
the Sovereign than that of the Marquis of 
Camden, who had sacrificed his personal 
interests for the public benefit. He ap- 
proved of that passage of the Speech which 
related to France, but was much disap- 
pointed in that which referred to the Ne- 
therlands. The public feeling of the 
country had been embarked in the cause 
of the oppressed Belgians; and under 
these circumstances, it was impossible for 
the Minister to use language more calcu- 
lated to excite the indignation of the peo- 
ple of the whole of England, than that 
language — so repulsive to their wishes, 
and so repugnant to the real feelings of 
the King— which they had put into his 
mouth. He meant, therefore, in respect 
to that paragraph which related to Bel- 
gium, to move an Amendment, declaratory 
of the principle of non-interference. Such 
language was most unfit to be put into 
the mouth of the Sovereign, who had just 
ascended the Throne; but his conduct 
had shewn that that language, so opposed 
to the opinions of the people, was not the 
language of the King, but of his Ministers. 
The hon. Member said, he would move at 
the proper time, that instead of the fifth 
paragraph of the Address, relating to the 
Netherlands, the following be inserted :— 

“‘ That we lament, with his Majesty, 
that the Administration of the King should 
not have preserved his dominions from civil 
discord; but derive consolation from the 
hope that means may be found to restore 
tranquillity without any violation by the 
British Government of the wise principle 
of non-interference with the internal con- 
dition and public institutions of other 
countries.” 

Mr. John Wood observed, that he had 
the honour of being the Representative of 
a great population, who had given him 
their free and unbought votes. He would 
tell the House the spirit in which that po- 
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pulation would receive the Speech from 
the Throne. It would be in a spirit (to 
borrow a phrase from the Speech itself’) 
of ‘‘ grief and indignation.” There were 
particular passages in the Speech that 
were unexceptionable, but to others he 
must most strongly object. He believed 
that the hopes of the Ministry were in the 
fears of the alarmists, and the latter was 
probably the cause of the adhesions sent 
in a few days ago by certain great Peers. 
The same thing had occurred in 1798, 
and had been made use of then, as it 
would be made use of now — to check re- 
form. He trusted, however, that such 
schemes would be defeated, and that Par- 
liament would refuse any supplies to the 
amount of a single farthing of our money, 
or a single man of our army, to be sent 
abroad, for the purpose of interfering, 
either between the King of Holland and 
the Belgians, or between the Belgians and 
any other nation. With respect to Don 
Miguel, if the Portuguese liked him, why 
let them have him and welcome: there 
could be no objection to the Government 
recognizing him, but the Government 
ought not to trust him; there was blood 
on his hands, he had violated his oaths, 
his promise of amnesty was not to be re- 
lied on, and the excited Portuguese 
could not depend upon it when given 
by him, though guaranteed by the British 
government, when they recollected how 
Ney had been murdered after the capi- 
tulation of Paris. He wished that House 
to tell the King, that they viewed with 
“grief and indignation,” certain things 
which now existed; and ifhe were asked 
what were these, he would point to the in- 
terference by Peers in the election of Mem- 
bers of Parliament; he would point to 
Stamford, to Ilchester, and to Newark; and 
would say, that those noble Peers who, in 
defiance of the Constitution, interfered in 
the election of Members of Parliament, 
were the men who excited dissatisfaction 
and discontent. In answer to the noble 
Lord who had said it was not inconsistent 
for the King to omit any recommendation 
of reform from his Speech, he would 
merely observe, that it was not only 
omitted from the Speech, but in a com- 
mentary on the Speech, given in another 
place, reform was positively and flatly re- 
fused. The Dictator of the Government 
had declared, that the people did not want 
reform, and should not have it. In the 
name of the people, he replied, that they did 
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want reform, and that they would have it. 
He did not mean to deny, that the repeal 
of the Union might be a foolish scheme; 
but still he would assert, that the people 
of Ireland ought not to be prevented from 
meeting to discuss it. If the Duke of 
Wellington thought he could easily pre- 
vent meetings in this country on the sub- 
ject of reform, he was mistaken. He had 
spoken of alarmists. He could not deny 
but there were some strange coincidences 
in the conduct of our Government, and of 
the late Ministry of France. The first ar- 
ticle of impeachment against them was, 
that they had interfered with the elections, 
and had in that manner attempted to de- 
prive the people of their civil rights. Was 
there no alarming coincidence here? He 
thought there was, and he advised the Mi- 
nisters not to lay the flattering unction to 
their souls, that the Chamber of Deputies 
was the only place in which such a charge 
could be advanced. The Speech from the 
Throne then referred to the Constitution. 
Why what was the meaning of “ the Con- 
stitution of this country?” It was nothing 
more than that form of government which 
each administration recommended the 
Sovereign to adopt. It was said, that the 
King acted according to the Constitution 
when Charles lst demanded payment of 
Ship-money. In the same manner the 
Constitution was preserved when James 2nd 
proceeded against the seven Bishops; and 
in the time of William 3rd it was thought 
that the Constitution could only be pre- 
served by the introduction of Dutch Guards. 
The Parliament, however, was of a differ- 
ent opinion, and the Dutch Guards were 
dismissed. In the reign of George Ist, the 
Constitution was again preserved by pass- 
ing the Septennial Act, extending the 
power of the Members, by their own will, 
to seven years, though their constituents 
had elected them only for three. In the 
reign of George 3rd, it was according 
to the Constitution, no doubt, that the 
attempt was made by the King to tax 
America without allowing her representa- 
tion. To be sure he lost the colonies in 
the attempt — and after the loss, the Con- 
stitution was just as perfect as before. 
The Constitution, in fact, still exists, and 
the country was only taught that Kings 
and Ministers could accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances which they had at 
a former time declared would be the de- 
struction of the State. In the reign of 
George 4th the House was told, that the 
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Constitution would be lost if the Dissenters 
should be admitted to places in Corpora- 
tions. The measure was, nevertheless, 
carried by the good sense of the House, 
and what was the result ?—why, the Con- 
stitution was not worse, but a great deal 
better for it. Catholic Emancipations 
came next, but there was a loud outcry 
against it, and it was said that the Church 
and State were alike ruined, and that the 
Pope would reign in London. Yet the 
Relief Bill was passed, and a Speech was 
put into the King’s mouth, in which that 
measure was hailed as one essential to 
the preservation of the Constitution. He 
therefore felt no alarm for the safety of the 
Constitution ; and he was satisfied, if the 
House effected a reform, that Ministers 
would come down as usual, and that his 
Majesty’s Speech would declare, that he 
had the happiness to transmit it, as he had 
received it, unimpaired to his successor. 
The Speech, however, which his Majesty 
was yesterday advised to deliver, would, he 
was quite sure, excite indignation through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Leader said, that when he saw the 
gentlemen of influence and of property in 
England rising around him to express the 
feeling which his Majesty’s Speech was 
calculated to produce on their constituents, 
he could not imagine but it would be some 
consolation to the people of Ireland, even 
though there was nothing in the Speech 
from the Throne which was calculated to 
awaken their hope, yet it surely would be 
some consolation for them to know, that 
their cause was not without advocates, 
and that there were amongst their Repre- 
sentatives, those who deeply sympathised 
in their state and sufferings. If it were 
the duty of the people to obey the law, it 
was no less the duty of their Represent- 
atives to inquire into the causes of its 
infraction. Representatives ought to be 
the natural guardians and protectors of 
the people, and he unhesitatingly declared 
that Ireland was now reduced to a situ- 
ation requiring the strongest exercise of 
wisdom and of honesty to prevent her 
being rapidly precipitated into evils, out of 
which it would be extremely difficult, or 
perhaps impossible, for her to extricate 
herself. It was his duty to state, in few 
words, the causes which appeared to him 
to have induced this distressing state of 
things in Ireland, and to assure the House 
of his sincere and anxious desire to do so 
with the strictest attention to impartiality 
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themselves to be precipitated into the 
path of violence. There were some parts 
of the Speech which he was happy to be 
able to praise; he alluded to those parts 
which related to his Majesty’s putting at 
the disposal of the Commons the revenues 
of the Crown. His Majesty had given up 
his personal revenues, as the Marquis of 
Camden had done on a former occasion. 
The noble Marquis had set a glorious ex- 
ample, and one which ought to be imitated. 
He must take that opportunity of saying, 
that there never had been a service that 
more demanded a favourable notice from 
the Sovereign than that of the Marquis of 
Camden, who had saerificed his personal 
interests for the public benefit. He ap- 
proved of that passage of the Speech which 
related to France, but was much disap- 
pointed in that which referred to the Ne- 
therlands. The public feeling of the 
country had been embarked in the cause 
of the oppressed Belgians; and under 
these circumstances, it was impossible for 
the Minister to use language more calcu- 
lated to excite the indignation of the peo- 
ple of the whole of England, than that 
language — so repulsive to their wishes, 
and so repugnant to the real feelings of 
the King — which they had put into his 
mouth. He meant, therefore, in respect 
to that paragraph which related to Bel- 
gium, to move an Amendment, declaratory 
of the principle of non-interference. Such 
language was most unfit to be put into 
the mouth of the Sovereign, who had just 
ascended the Throne; but his conduct 
had shewn that that language, so opposed 
to the opinions of the people, was not the 
language of the King, but of his Ministers. 
The hon. Member said, he would move at 
the proper time, that instead of the fifth 
paragraph of the Address, relating to the 
Netherlands, the following be inserted :— 

“‘ That we lament, with his Majesty, 
that the Administration of the King should 
not have preserved his dominions from civil 
discord; but derive consolation from the 
hope that means may be found to restore 
tranquillity without any violation by the 
British Government of the wise principle 
of non-interference with the internal con- 
dition and public institutions of other 
countries.” 

Mr. John Wood observed, that he had 
the honour of being the Representative of 
a great population, who had given him 
their free and unbought votes. He would 
tell the House the spirit in which that po- 
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pulation would receive the Speech from 
the Throne. It would be in a spirit (to 
borrow a phrase from the Speech itself) 
of ‘‘ grief and indignation.” There were 
particular passages in the Speech that 
were unexceptionable, but to others he 
must most strongly object. He believed 
that the hopes of the Ministry were in the 
fears of the alarmists, and the latter was 
probably the cause of the adhesions sent 
in a few days ago by certain great Peers. 
The same thing had occurred in 1798, 
and had been made use of then, as it 
would be made use of now — to check re- 
form. He trusted, however, that such 
schemes would be defeated, and that Par- 
liament would refuse any supplies to the 
amount of a single farthing of our money, 
or a single man of our army, to be sent 
abroad, for the purpose of interfering, 
either between the King of Holland and 
the Belgians, or between the Belgians and 
any other nation. With respect to Don 
Miguel, if the Portuguese liked him, why 
let them have him and welcome: there 
could be no objection to the Government 
recognizing him, but the Government 
ought not to trust him; there was blood 
on his hands, he had violated his oaths, 
his promise of amnesty was not to ke re- 
lied on, and the excited Portuguese 
could not depend upon it when given 
by him, though guaranteed by the British 
government, when they recollected how 
Ney had been murdered after the capi- 
tulation of Paris. He wished that House 
to tell the King, that they viewed with 
‘grief and indignation,” certain things 
which now existed; and ifhe were asked 
what were these, he would point to the in- 
terference by Peers in the election of Mem- 
bers of Parliament; he would point to 
Stamford, to Ilchester, and to Newark; and 
would say, that those noble Peers who, in 
defiance of the Constitution, interfered in 
the election of Members of Parliament, 
were the men who excited dissatisfaction 
and discontent. In answer to the noble 
Lord who had said it was not inconsistent 
for the King to omit any recommendation 
of reform from his Speech, he would 
merely observe, that it was not only 
omitted from the Speech, but in a com- 
mentary on the Speech, given in another 
place, reform was positively and flatly re- 
fused. The Dictator of the Government 
had declared, that the people did not want 
reform, and should not have it. In the 
name of the people, he replied, thatthey did 
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want reform, and that they would have it. 
He did not mean to deny, that the repeal 
of the Union might be a foolish scheme; 
but still he would assert, that the people 
of Ireland ought not to be prevented from 
meeting to discuss it. If the Duke of 
Wellington thought he could easily pre- 
vent meetings in this country on the sub- 
ject of reform, he was mistaken. He had 
spoken of alarmists. He could not deny 
but there were some strange coincidences 
in the conduct of our Government, and of 
the late Ministry of France. The first ar- 
ticle of impeachment against them was, 
that they had interfered with the elections, 
and had in that manner attempted to de- 
prive the people of their civil rights. Was 
there no alarming coincidence here? He 
thought there was, and he advised the Mi- 
nisters not to lay the flattering unction to 
their souls, that the Chamber of Deputies 
was the only place in which such a charge 
could be advanced. The Speech from the 
Throne then referred to the Constitution. 
Why what was the meaning of “ the Con- 
stitution of this country?” It was nothing 
more than that form of government which 
each administration recommended the 
Sovereign to adopt. It was said, that the 
King acted according to the Constitution 
when Charles lst demanded payment of 
Ship-money. In the same manner the 
Constitution was preserved when James 2nd 
proceeded against the seven Bishops; and 
in the time of William 3rd it was thought 
that the Constitution could only be pre- 
served by the introduction of Dutch Guards. 
The Parliament, however, was of a differ- 
ent opinion, and the Dutch Guards were 
dismissed. In the reign of George Ist, the 
Constitution was again preserved by pass- 
ing the Septennial Act, extending the 
power of the Members, by their own will, 
to seven years, though their constituents 
had elected them only for three. In the 
reign of George 3rd, it was according 
to the Constitution, no doubt, that the 
attempt was made by the King to tax 
America without allowing her representa- 
tion. To be sure he lost the colonies in 
the attempt — and after the loss, the Con- 
stitution was just as perfect as before. 
The Constitution, in fact, still exists, and 
the country was only taught that Kings 
and Ministers could accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances which they had at 
a former time declared would be the de- 
struction of the State. In the reign of 
George 4th the House was told, that the 
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Constitution would be lost if the Dissenters 
should be admitted to places in Corpora- 
tions. The measure was, nevertheless, 
carried by the good sense of the House, 
and what was the result ?—why, the Con- 
stitution was not worse, but a great deal 
better for it. Catholic Emancipations 
came next, but there was a loud outcr 
against it, and it was said that the Church 
and State were alike ruined, and that the 
Pope would reign in London. Yet the 
Relief Bill was passed, and a Speech was 
put into the King’s mouth, in which that 
measure was hailed as one essential to 
the preservation of the Constitution. He 
therefore felt no alarm for the safety of the 
Constitution ; and he was satisfied, if the 
House effected a reform, that Ministers 
would come down as usual, and that his 
Majesty’s Speech would declare, that he 
had the happiness to transmit it, as he had 
received it, unimpaired to his successor. 
The Speech, however, which his Majesty 
was yesterday advised to deliver, would, he 
was quite sure, excite indignation through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Leader said, that when he saw the 
gentlemen of influence and of property in 
England rising around him to express the 
feeling which his Majesty’s Speech was 
calculated to produce on their constituents, 
he could not imagine but it would be some 
consolation to the people of [reland, even 
though there was nothing in the Speech 
from the Throne which was calculated to 
awaken their hope, yet it surely would be 
some consolation for them to know, that 
their cause was not without advocates, 
and that there were amongst their Repre- 
sentatives, those who deeply sympathised 
in their state and sufferings. If it were 
the duty of the people to obey the law, it 
was no less the duty of their Represent- 
atives to inquire into the causes of its 
infraction. Representatives ought to be 
the natural guardians and protectors of 
the people, and he unhesitatingly declared 
that Ireland was now reduced to a situ- 
ation requiring the strongest exercise of 
wisdom and of honesty to prevent her 
being rapidly precipitated into evils, out of 
which it would be extremely difficult, or 
perhaps impossible, for her to extricate 
herself. It was his duty to state, in few 
words, the causes which appeared to him 
to have induced this distressing state of 
things in Ireland, and to assure the House 
of his sincere and anxious desire to do so 
with the strictest attention to impartiality 
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and truth. It was known to the House, 
that from the memorable period of giving 
free-trade to Ireland, to the time of the 
Union, no instance could be found of a 
nation progressing with rapidity equal to 
that country ; and it was also known that 
a great portion of that prosperity had been 
obtained by the aid of the protecting 
duties and bounties which the resident 
Parliament of the country had given to its 
manufactures. When, according to the 
Treaty of Union, these protections and 
duties ceased, there was a considerable 
portion ‘of manufacturing labourers of 
necessity thrown out of employment; and 
it unfortunately also happened, that about 
the same time a tremendous decline took 
place in the prices of the produce of land. 
If, when the protecting duties and boun- 
ties in favour of the manufactures of Ire- 
land ceased, the prices of produce of land 
held up—or if, when the prices of produce 
declined, the manufactures had been pre- 
served—Ireland might have contended 
with one of those evils, although it had 
been out of her power to successfully 
wrestle with both. It was not, however, 
by the reduction of the prices of produce, 
and the extinction of her manufactures 
exclusively that Ireland suffered. During 
the war Ireland had been the theatre of 
extraordinary expenditure—not less than 
from four to five millions annually, in the 
military, ordnance, and commissariat de- 
partments. This expenditure, unfortu- 
nately, happened to be withdrawn at the 
time that the protecting duties ceased, and 
likewise at the time that the prices of the 
produce of land were so greatly depreci- 
ated. Whilst these revolutions were in 
progress, the frightful and most afflicting 
malady of Ireland—absenteeship—pro- 
gressively and rapidly increased ;—-so that, 
at one and the same time, the extinction 
of manufactures, the reduction in the price 
of the produce of land, the diminution in 
public expenditure, and the desertion of 
the country by the landed proprietors, all 
operated together to depress the industry 
of the country, and withdraw from circula- 
tion the immense sums which gave a 
stimulus to industry, and assisted in re- 
conciling every person to his condition in 
the country. Besides these causes, which 
had an injurious operation on the pros- 
perity of the country, and which it was 
impossible to overlook, there was another 
of considerable importance. Whilst the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
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ment was Secretary for Ireland, he ap- 
peared to be impressed with the conviction 
that it was essential that Ireland should 
be placed in the full possession of her 
great national capabilities and resources. 
Although he never had the honour of the 
most distant acquaintance with that right 
hon. Gentleman, he must say, that it was 
well understood, and highly creditable to 
the right hon. Secretary, that, whilst in 
office, he gave easy access to any gentle- 
man disposed to promote the industry of 
the country, and was willing to aid every 
enterprise which could be accomplished 
without loss to the public. The money 
expended in public works in Ireland was 
undoubtedly of great advantage, not only 
to Ireland, but to the United Kingdom. 
But, although the advances were in general 
repaid by instalments, still the benefit of 
a gentleman high in office, taking a deep 
interest in the development of the re- 
sources of the country, was of inestimable 
value, and of the highest importance. And 
another and a powerful cause of the present 
disturbed state of the public mind may very 
safely be ascribed to the abandonment of 
a system of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the author, and which, without 
subjecting the empire to the smallest 
pecuniary loss, was of immense advantage 
in relieving the people, and in encouraging 
the development of the resources of the 
country, so as eventually to triumph over 
its distresses. Besides these causes, which 
have had a severe operation on the pros- 
perity of Ireland, there is one remaining 
cause of the distresses of the country, 
which must be corrected, or the country 
could not by possibility be relieved. He 
did not ascribe to taxation alone the pres- 
sure of distress under which Ireland 
laboured; but he came at once to the 
broad proposition, that the charges on 
Ireland were incapable of being met by 
the existing means of the country, and that 
it was become actually necessary, not only 
to diminish the burthens of the country, 
but to give facilities for industry, and 
remove every impediment which stood 
in the way of its improvement. When 
the word ‘‘ charges” was mentioned or com- 
plained of, it was at once supposed that 
the word charges related entirely to State 
taxation : the charges on Ireland, however, 
consisted of revenues, tithes, local tax- 
ation, rents to absentees, rents to resident 
landlords, and vestry and various other 
charges, such as Quit and Crown rents, &c, 
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These charges together were probably | 
little short of twenty millions annually, and | 
when deducted at any time, or the most | 
rosperous times, from the means of Ire- 
land, left little remaining for the accumula- 
tion of capital in the country, or the sub- 
sistence of the people. At present it was 
matter of notoriety, that the manufacturing 
industry of the country had failed, and 
the landed produce of the country been 
greatly reduced in price. Was it to be 
expected that the same charges which 
were created whilst prices and means existed 
which were sufficient to discharge them, 
could be now paid, when the prices of agri- 
cultural produce were reduced, and manu- 
factures extinguished ? When the fund was 
reduced, was it reasonable that the charges 
should be continued without reduction like- 
wise? Of the revenue, he would only say 
that when the rents of land, and the prices 
of the produce of land were, prior to the 
Bank Restriction, the same as at present, 
the nett revenue of Ireland did not exceed 
a million annually, and it was now at least 
five millions, and by many persons stated 
to be at least seven millions annually. Of 
the Church, every person knew, that it had 
not only been placed as the first charge on 
the land, but its income increased. Of 
the local taxation, it was beyond all dis- 
pute that, in the money of 1820, 1 ,000,0002. 
was equal to the entire sum raised for the 
payment of all demands levied by Parlia- 
ment, for the whole Government in Ire- 
land, at the period when the Duke of 
Wellington commenced his public life, and 
when the rents of land, and the prices of 
the produce of land were about the same 
as at the present moment. As for the 
charge for rent, the rents remitted to 
absentees had frequently increased, but 
on all hands there appeared to be only 
one opinion concerning the rents of the 
resident landlords, which must be still 
considerably abated. On the subject which 
was now agitating the minds of the people 
of Ireland, and which had been alluded 
to in his Majesty’s Speech, he must be 
permitted to say, that it was excited by 
no Belgian spirit, nor, in his humble judg- | 
ment, was there any necessity for the pro- | 
clamation lately issued to avert the evils 
of civil war. He had attended one of the 
most influential meetings in Dublin, called | 
by the Lord Mayor in the last suinmer, at | 
which every banker, merchant, and gentle- 
man of Dublin were present. It was 
called for the purpose of expressing the | 
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decided opinion of the country against 
further taxation, and especially against the 
projected increase, which would have led 
to the ruin of the Press. Even at that 
meeting a disposition was evinced favour- 
able to the Duke of Wellington, on account 
of his having passed the Relief Bill; and 
he believed in his conscience that it would 
be owing to the expressed determination 
of the Government to persevere in its 
projects, and to the declaration of the 
Duke of Wellington, that distress was peri- 
odieal, and that he intended no relief for 
Ireland -—should the cry raised for the repeal 
of the Union gather strength and consist- 
ency. He was the Representative of as free a 
constituency as any in existence—returned 
without any solicitation; and his con- 
stituents had left him free to use his own 
discretion on that important subject; 
which should be considered a striking 
illustration of the forbearance and good 
sense of his enlightened and independent 
constituency, for the city of Kilkenny was 
the centre of the woollen manufacture of 
Ireland before the Union, and its inhabit- 
ants were now confessedly reduced to the 
deepest distress. Under these circum- 
stances, he implored the House to inter- 
pose its agency between the wants of the 
people and the power of the Crown. The 
people of Ireland must be employed ; to 
employ them would extend the manufac- 
tures and wealth of England, for all that 
tended to develope the resources of Ire- 
land equally added to the strength of 
England. He admired the manly and 
true English spirit of the members for 
Kent, who, while they reprobated the 
midnight excesses of incendiaries, at the 
same time fearlessly told the Ministers of 
the Crown, that unless the distresses of 
the people were relieved, they would find 
them supporting the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform, and compelling them to reduce 
those burthens by which the industry of 
the country was so grievously oppressed. 
He had himself had the misfortune of 
living in a district where civil war had 
raged in the same manner, and it would 
be found, on the evidence of Com- 
mittees of the House, that while farm- 
houses were burned, and mansions were 
attacked all around him, the employment 
which he had afforded to the people kept 
his family in security, and preserved the 
peace of his estate. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by again impressing on Minis- 
ters the necessity of advancing money to 
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be expended in public works, and in 
developing the resources of the country. 

Sir John Bourke attributed much of the 

agitation in Ireland to the dissatisfaction 
into which that country had been thrown 
last year by the propositions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. That cause was 
happily removed, but there still remained 
great distress in the country. He hoped 
that the Government would not continue 
in the course which had already lost Ire- 
land her situation in the scale of the powers 
of Europe, and lowered her proper rank in 
the British empire. She was destroyed by 
taxation. He could say, that in the 
country he came from, there was no spirit 
of disturbance, but the people expressed 
their opinions and sentiments fairly, with- 
out exhibiting any spirit which could 
lead to animosity or tumult. The late 
proclamations had caused disturbances, as 
might have been very well foreseen, and it 
was in vain to think of tranquillizing Ire- 
land by proclamations, for if the substantial 
causes of agitation were not removed, 
agitation would not cease. The means of 
restoring tranquillity to Ireland would be, 
to give employment to the poor; but 
whilst the population of that country was 
idle and destitute, all hopes of tranquilliz- 
ing it were vain. The people were anxious 
for employment, more than for any politi- 
cal changes ; he was persuaded that they 
did not wish for a repeal of the Union, if 
they could only obtain justice from 
England. Amongst other causes of dis- 
content in Ireland, was the unfortunate 
separation between the rich and the poor, 
between whom there unhappily existed no 
bond of union or sympathy, The discus- 
sion of the question of the repeal of the 
Union could, he thought, be attended with 
no good consequences, and he regretted 
to hear any comparison between Belgium 
and Ireland, these countries being placed 
in circumstances altogether different. 

Lord Morpeth said, he had a few ob- 
servations to make which he should take 
the liberty of doing without transgressing 
the salutary order suggested in the course 
of a long debate, as to the best means of 
shortening theirlabours. He found, from 
the speeches upon all sides, that the state 
of Ireland required great attention and 
considerable relief. Relief and attention 
he hoped it would experience, but, in the 
mean time, the patriots of the two coun- 
tries should oppose themselves to measures 
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exhaustion. That passage of the Speech 
which related to the affairs of Belgium 
was the sore part, for, if there was one 
principle which the people of this country 
more deliberately recognized than another, 
it was the principle of non-interference. 
So strongly was his mind impressed with 
this conviction, that he had only been an- 
ticipated a few moments by his hon. 
friend, the member for Westminster, who 
had given notice of a motion on the sub- 
ject. He rejoiced, however, that it had 
fallen into such able hands. It were much 
to be wished that Ministers, who displayed 
such a fondness for interference, would 
transfer it to the Debates of the House 
of Commons, and indulge it less in rela- 
tion to foreign countries. But, leaving 
the chapter of our foreign politics to turn 
to that of our internal affairs, he could not 
but be of opinion, that within that House, 
and more especially out of doors, the 
minds of all men were deeply impressed 
with the conviction, that the present were 
times of alarm and pregnant with danger, 
and that the whole surface of the world 
was in an excited state. In how many 
quarters were there now in progress 
scenes of great agitation. It would be in 
vain to deny, and in some cases vain to 
regret, that important political changes 
were going on, though in some in- 
stances sufficient provocation had not 
been given for the alterations that were 
producing, and he could only express 
his satisfaction, that in this country 
there was no just ground of alarm on 
the score of disaffection to the govern- 
ment. In turn this country might be sub- 
ject to change; transitions might be pain- 
ful, and re-actions might mar for a time 
the blessings which they produced, and 
yet he hoped that in this country amend- 
ments would be effected without danger. 

Tyranny might have cause to tremble, but 
the people of this country were attached 
to their own institutions, and little dis- 
posed to encounter changes which, even in 

cases that called for their application, were 

often attended with circumstances which 

rendered theiradvantage questionable. He 

must contend, that if a rigid economy 

were resorted to, and if Ministers no lon. 

ger continued to refuse a reform in the 

Commons House of Parliament, little 

danger could be apprehended to the insti- 

tutions of this country. Unless Minis- 

ters were prepared to introduce such 
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themselves the severest sentence of inca- 
pacity which could be uttered. If, how- 
ever, they were ready to concede all that 
justice demanded, and all that the situa- 
tion of the country required, they might 
then take their stand against all unsafe 
concessions, and they would then have 
with them all the mass of the good sense, 
the virtue, and the intelligence of the coun- 
try. The House would give him leave to 
add, that as nothing human could be 
made the subject of accurate calculation, 
making timely concessions was the only 
way to acquit themselves of responsibility 
and to guard against reproach. 

Mr. Weyland argued, that the cause 
of the distress amongst the lower 
classes was the want of sufficient capi- 
tal to employ them. When the la- 
bourer had to depend entirely upon his 
wages, his support must necessarily de- 
pend upon the quantity of capital in the 
market. At present our population was 
increasing, and our capital stationary. If 
the population went on increasing, while 
capital decreased, misery must be the 
result. The only remedy for this state of 
things was, to place the productive labour 
of the country upon such a footing that it 
would be the interest of every man to save 
and employ capital, which was the only 
remedy that could be applied to the evil. 
He did not mean to contend that distress 
was universal, but it was more generally 
diffused, and more poignant than Minis- 
ters seemed to imagine. The hon. Mem- 
ber recommended the giving handsome 
wages to labourers, which would retura a 
proportionate equivalent totheir masters, 

Mr. Robinson said, that it was of im- 
portance at the present moment that 
every Member of that House, however 
inadequate might be his abilities to ven- 
ture upon discussion, should declare his 
opinion on the situation of the country. 
They had then met under circumstances 
of no ordinary difficulty, and it was the 
duty of every man to render assistance, by 
offering his advice to Ministers and to the 
House, upon the present emergency. 
He should not enter into the details of 
the Speech, but he would express his serious 
apprehension of that passageof it, to which 
that part of the Address related, which 
it was now proposed should be amended. 
The right hon. Gentleman had declared that 
there was no intention of interfering hos- 
tilely in the affairs of Belgium, and he be- 
lieved that his Majesty’s Ministers had no 
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such intention, but he distrusted their 
ability to steer clear of such interference, 
if they at all mixed themselves up with 
the Holy Alliance or its affairs. Could 
the right hon, Gentleman give an assur 
ance that, if he interfered as a mediator— 
and interference in the concerns of fo- 
reign Courts, had too often brought dis- 
tress and misery upon this country—he 
would not, in the result, find himself in 
such a situation, as that he would be ob- 
liged to come down to the House with a 
declaration that it was necessary for the 
honour and dignity of the Crown to en- 
ter upon hostilities? The people of this 
country were not prepared for a continen- 
tal crusade. He would put it with ear- 
nestness to every Member of that House, 
whether there was not enough to occupy 
the attention of Parliament in our domes- 
tic concerns, without being continually 
engaged in the discussion of continental 
politics. The hon, member for Yorkshire had 
said, last night, enough to satisfy the House 
of the inexpediency of interference, and 
he should, therefore, dwell no longer upon 
the subject. He was certain that every 
Member must feel the necessity of repres- 
sing the disorders which prevailed in 
some parts of the country; but he for one 
could not help deploring that Ministers 
had not advised his Majesty, on this the 
first occasion of his meeting the first 
Parliament of his reign, to follow up his 
allusion to this subject by some expres- 
sion of sympathy for the sufferings of the 
people. In the last Session of Parliament 
he had repeatedly pressed for inquiry into 
this subject, and he was now convinced, 
that if hon. Members deluded themselves 
with the idea that things would come 
round again of their own accord, they 
would be guilty of a base dereliction of 
their public duty. A great portion of 
the evils of the country had been brought 
about by a mistaken legislation — by 
enormous taxation on the productive in- 
dustry of the country, and by corn-laws, 
which, however requisite for the protec- 
tion of the land-holder, were wholly incom- 
patible with the rate of wages of the lower 
orders. He trusted the House would not 
suffer the Session to pass over without 
turning its attention to the subject, with a 
view to provide employment for the poor, 
or to facilitate the means of their pur- 
chasing the necessaries of life, by a revi- 
sion of the corn-laws. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that he 
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would not have taken up the time of the | 
House on that occasion, if he did not | 
think it necessary to express, in the name | 
of his constituents, his disapprobation of 
some portions of the Speech from the 
Throne. No one had entered that House 
during the present Session with a stronger 
feeling in favour of supporting the Ad- 
dress than himself, if he could do so con- 
sistently with his duty ; but it was at the 
same time matter of deep regret to him 
that the Speech omitted any notice of the 
distress into which the country was plung- 
ed. His sentiments had been so much 
better expressed, however, by the noble 
Lord who was member for Northampton, 
and by the hon.member for Yorkshire, that 
he should not detain the House by again 
going over the same ground. He would 
therefore proceed at once to enter his 
protest against the intention of any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Belgium. 
Such interference was directly opposed to 
the sentiments of the public at large, as 
he could gather from the conversations he 
had heard in the city on that very day. 
It was impossible that he should not be 
acquainted with the sentiments of vast 
numbers of people, and if he did not re- 
present them to the House he would soon 
hear-of it in a voice of thunder. He had 
hoped that Ministers would have brought 
forward some measure of reform—that 
they would, in short, have yielded in this 
instance, as they had in others, to the 
pressure of circumstances. ‘Their not 
having done so verified the oldadage, that 
individuals profit by experience, but go- 
vernments never. It was with deep sor- 
row and regret that he learned from ano- 
ther quarter that there was no intention 
on the part of Ministers to support any 
measure of Reform. The hon. Member 
then referred to the case of Gatton, to 
show the necessity of Reform, and said, it 
was notorious that its representation was 
regularly sold. He did not blame the 
proprietors, for, if the borough were his 
own, he should do the same. He only 
stated the fact to show the necessity of 
Reform. If they would not concede this 
measure, the day would come when they 
would no longer be able to resist it— 
when it would come upon them like a 
thief in the night. He trusted the Go- 


vernment would re-consider the subject, 
and retract the opinion it had given. 
One hon. Member had attributed the dis- 
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capital; and he agreed with him in this, 
but he disagreed with those who thought 
that any reduction which could be effect- 
ed in taxation would have the effect of 
removing the distress. The evil origi- 
nated in over-production and consequent 
want of employment; and some remedy 
for this must be found before the distress 
of the country could be relieved. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson could not con- 
cur in the Amendment, although he ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of that part of 
the Speech and Address which related to 
the affairs of the Netherlands. He would 
not give any opinion as to the merits of 
the quarrel between the King and the 
people in that country—he would not 
give any opinion on the subject of the 
affairs of France, but at the same time he 
thought, if we considered the situation of 
matters as they stood at present, that the 
words of the Royal Speech were calculat- 
ed to do infinite mischief, instead of re- 
storing tranquillity in the Netherlands, 
and effecting the union of the two coun- 
tries. His Majesty was made to talk of 
three-fifths of the population of the entire 
country as revolted subjects. We talked 
of these men as revolted subjects, and yet 
these were the men who had raised 
armies, taken towns, and attacked cita- 
dels. The persons at the head of the 
Provisional Government were those with 
whom we should have to treat if we were 
really in earnest in our wish to tranquil- 
lize the Netherlands. If ever any treaty 
were to be made, these men must be parties 
to the negotiation. Such words, then, as 
those used in the Speech were, to say the 
least of them, unnecessary, and impolitic, 
when it was so easy to adopt another mode 
of expression. It would have been proper 
to state, that his Majesty regretted, that the 
attempts of the King of Holland to bring 
about a reconciliation with the people of 
the Netherlands had failed. On the sub- 
ject of the revolution in France, he be- 
lieved there was but one opinion, but 
upon that of the Netherlands he knew 
that a considerable difference of opinion 
existed. However, weshould take the au- 
thorities in the Netherlands as we found 
them, and we should not use any lan- 
guage in speaking of them, which would 
tend to excite irritation, or throw obsta- 
cles in the way of that amicable negotia- 
tion which it was, he presumed, desired to 
set on foot; for he could not bring him- 
self to believe that the Government of this 
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country intended any other, and he took 
the earliest opportunity of stating, that as 
a Representative of constituents, he would 
never consent to the shedding of one drop 
of English blood, or the expending of the 
smallest coin of the realm, for the purpose 
of forcing the king of Holland on the 
people of the Netherlands. He did not 
mean to say, that the words of the Speech 
necessarily conveyed an intention of war 
on the part of this country, they referred 
rather to mediation; but then it was not 
the usual custom of mediators to begin 
by threatening and calling names. He 
must, therefore, think that the use of the 
words ‘‘ revolted subjects” was, to adopt 
the phrase lately used in another country, 
most ‘‘ inopportune.” [Some Members 
said, ‘‘ untoward.”| No; the word to 
which he referred was ‘ inopportune ,” 
for he would ask, with what face could 
we proceed to mediate or negociate 
with parties whom we first branded as 
“‘ revolted subjects?” The spirit of the 
treaties to which we had become party 
was, to guarantee the united kingdom 
of Holland and the Netherlands from 
foreign aggression, but no armed in- 
terference between the subjects of these 
two countries was contemplated. We 
were not called upon, therefore, by 
these treaties to take any part in the con- 
test between the king of Holland and his 
Belgic subjects. The chief thing we had 
guaranteed was the integrity of the two 
countries, united under one government ; 
but let it be considered that his Majesty 
had himself submitted the question of the 
legislative separation of these two portions 
of the kingdom to the States General, and 
that their High Mightinesses had decided 
in favour of the separation; so that, in 
fact, the very thing which we were called 
upon to guarantee—the union of the two 
kingdoms—had been broken by the con- 
sent of the King and the States General. 
There was only one other point in the 
Speech from the Throne to which he 
would advert, that was the point relating to 
the Union between England and Ireland. 
He was most strenuously opposed to the 
dissolution of that Union, because he felt 
convinced that, if carried into effect, it 
would be the ruin of Ireland. He had 
not yet heard one good argument in 
favour of such separation. If it were said 
that the interests of Ireland were not 
attended to in that House, he must deny 
it. He denied that there was any want of 
VOL. I. 
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attention to those interests, or any want of 
inclination on the part of the English 
Members to do every thing that could be 
done for Ireland. If more were not done, 
it was! because the means did not exist, 
and because sufficient assistance was not 
given to that object from Ireland itself. 
The cases which had been cited by the 
hon. and learned member for Waterford, 
in support of his view of the question, were 
those of the Subletting Act, and the dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders. These had, no doubt, been pro- 
ductive of much individual suffering, ag- 
gravated by tlie unfeeling conduct of 
many of the Irish landlords. But the 
Subletting Act was, he might say, the 
act of the Irish Members themselves, and 
it was unfair to throw upon others the 
blame of a measure which had not worked 
so well as was expected. The English 
Members had taken a warm interest in 
Irish matters, and, for his own part, he 
would say, that he had been one of the 
first, not an Irish Member, to oppose the 
equalization of the duties as to stamps in 
the two countries, by raising those of 
Ireland to the level of those duties in 
England. One word asto another argument 
of the hon. member for Waterford. That 
hon. and learned Member complained of 
the facility given to the landlord to eject 
his tenant for non-payment of rent. 
Nobody could doubt, that the landlord had 
the clearest right to eject his tenant if his 
rent were not paid; and if the expenses 
of that process were reduced, it must bea 
benefit to the tenant, who ultimately 
would have to pay them; yet the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who declared 
himself a legal reformer, complained of 
the reduction of the expense of an eject- 
ment from 177. to 22s. 6d., and he would 
bring back the blessing of the heavy ex- 
pense, to frighten landlords from bringing 
ejectments for non-payment of their rent. 
If this were the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s notion of legal reform, if this were 
his cheap law, he certainly could not con- 
cur with him in his opinion of either. 
Yet this was also one of the arguments 
urged by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in favour of a repeal of the Union. He 
did not object to the hon. Gentleman for 
having an opinion in favour of that repeal. 
The question was a constitutional one, and 
he only wished that he would fix a day to 
bring it forward, and have the sense of the 
House taken upon it. There was a 
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precedent for such a motion. In the 
House of Lords, soon after the passing of 
the Act of Union with Scotland, a motion 
was maze for leave to bring in a bill for 
its repeal, and it was lost only bya majority 
of four. He would say, that if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should have the whole 
of his minority amount to four, he might 
think himself very lucky. He had heard 
too much of the public and private con- 
duct of the hon. and learned Member to 
impute to him any improper motive. 
The whole of his life showed that he acted 
for what he considered the interest of 
Ireland. He had done much for his 
country, as much, in fact, as King, Lords, 
and Commons; yet, giving him credit for 
what he had done, he could wish that he 
would confine his efforts for the repeal of 
the Union to the walls of that House, and 
that he would use his great eloquence and 
his powerful influence, to persuade that 
House, rather than to form societies out of 
it, such as had existed in Ireland, and that 
he would abstain from such a practice as 
the collection of rent, to be employed for 
any purpose, legal or illegal. The princi- 
ple was a bad one, and might lead to 
dangerous abuse. In conclusion, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman again expressed 
his objection to that part of the Speech and 
the Address which referred to the people of 
Belgium. 

Mr. Cripps said, that the allusion made in 
the Speech to the present state of Belgium 
could not be construed into any intention 
of war on the part of this country, and he 
was sure no such intention existed. The 
words of the Speech referred rather to the 
disposition of Government to restore 
tranquillity there by mediation, and that 
was very natural on the part of Govern- 
ment with respect to a country in which 
we felt so deep an interest. He must take 
that opportunity of expressing his regret 
at the delusion which existed amongst 
some of the labouring classes, and which 
led them to acts of riot and outrage ; but 
he was sure that they were urged to those 
depredations by those who should have 
given them better advice; and he was 
convinced, that notwithstanding what had 
occurred in some places, the mass of the 
people were sound at bottom. As to 
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Ireland, it was ina much more tranquil 
state than the exaggerated accounts of 
some individuals would lead the public to 
believe. The agriculturists of that country 
were every day getting an increased vent 
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for their produce, to the great disad- 
vantage of the British farmer and grazier, 
but to the great advantage of Ireland 
generally. He knew that lately vast 
quantities of cattle had been imported from 
that country into Gloucestershire, and, 
indeed, Ireland was now so closely linked 
with this country, that it was impossible 
for the latter to be prosperous unless the 
former was also prosperous. A great deal 
had been said about the word “ en- 
lightened,” but he thought hon. Members 
had not sufficient means of judging of the 
character of the government of the 
Netherlands. His Majesty’s Ministers 
possessed, no doubt, a better opportunity 
than many Members of knowing the 
nature of that government. He did not 
know what objection could be taken to 
the course proposed by Ministers, of 
offering themselves as mediators between 
the people of Belgium and the king of 
Holland. If they went so far as to enter 
upon a war, detested at the present 
moment, and deprecated by all English- 
men, it would be then time enough to op- 
pose them. He was happy to hear that 
part of his Majesty’s Speech which recom- 
mended economy, and he hoped that 
recommendation would be followed up by 
proper deeds ; if it were not, he should 
think the Administration undeserving of 
the confidence either of the King or the 
country. On the whole, he should be 
ready to agree to the Address. 

Sir George Murray said, it had been re- 
marked at the commencement of the 
evening by his right hon. friend (Sir R. 
Peel) that brevity in their addresses to*the 
House would very much facilitate the 
progress of the public business; and to 
prove that he fully concurred in the pro 
priety of the remark, and the necessity of 
attending to it, he would, at least, in what 
he had to say, set an example, and be 
brief. A great deal had been said upon 
the subject of Ireland ; but it had all been 
incidental, for it did not flow naturally out 
of any part of the King’s Speech, nor had 
he heard it said, that the topic ought to 
have been introduced into the Royal 
Speech. He would not, therefore, go at 
length into the subject, but he would take 
that opportunity of saying most positively, 
that the repeal of the Union ought not to 
take place. England and Ireland were so 
intimately and so inseparably connected, 
that even the idea of separation ought not 
to be entertained> He must also state his 
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firm conviction, that every measure which 
had been proposed for the improvement 
of Ireland had received the most patient 
and the most anxious consideration of that 
House. He rejoiced to know that this 
was the fact, that the interests and the 
welfare of Ireland were most dearly 
cherished, for he was convinced that what 
was for the benefit of Ireland was for the 
benefit of the empire at large; and that 
man was the best friend to Great Britain 
who improved and gave prosperity to 
Ireland. The great source of injury to 
Ireland was this; no sooner was one sub- 
ject for agitation disposed of, than another 
was mooted. He trusted, however, that 
the attempt now making to excite dis- 
content in Ireland, and to effect a repeal 
of the Act of Union, would prove futile. 
He had no doubt it would, although it 
might for a short period create annoyance. 
Many remarks had been made upon the 
consequences of the Subletting Act. He 
did not, however, see how those con- 
sequences were to be avoided. There 
might be some harshness in particular 
cases, but he knew not how those cases 
were to be singled out and provisions made 
respecting them. The distress occasioned 
by the Subletting Act was the natural 
consequence of the change from the old 
system to the present one, and could not 
be of long duration. He would not further 
occupy the attention of the House upon 
that point, but proceed to notice that part 
of his Majesty’s Speech which referred to 
Belgium. He thought that some hon. 
Gentlemen had looked with a jaundiced 
eye at that part of the Royal Speech, and 
that they had drawn an alarming and 
threatening picture, which was unjust, and 
not warranted by anything which had 
been said by his Majesty. He could not 
conceive how it could be contended, with 
any shew of justice, that the language 
complained of threatened or referred to 
war, or to military interference. The para- 
graph would admit of no such construction, 
without being wrested from its manifest 
meaning. The great principle of his 
Majesty’s Government, with respect to 
foreign affairs, had been that of non- 
interference. He did not mean to say 
that it was impossible for a case to arise 
in which his Majesty’s Ministers would 
not feel it a duty to interfere, but such a 
case would be the exception, and he hoped 
a very rare one, to their conduct, and not 
the rule. With respect to Belgium, he 
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must say, it formed no such exception; 
and his Majesty’s Speech, in his opinion, 
indicated nothing to justify alarm, and the 
various fears which had been expressed. 
It was true, that no portion of Europe was 
more interesting to this country than the 
Dutch and Belgic provinces. The former 
had long been closely connected with us, 
and the latter were the objects of our 
peculiar solicitude; and when his Majesty 
alluded to treaties regarding those coun- 
tries, his Majesty referred to the treaties 
made between the different Powers which 
had taken part in the pacification of 
Europe, and all of which were deeply 
interested in the maintenance of peace. 
It was impossible this country should 
forget those treaties, which were made 
for pacific purposes, so that England 
should detach herself wholly from the 
system of Europe. He was quite ready to 
admit, that it was desirable for this éountry 
to interfere as little as possible, but oc- 
casions must and would arise upon which 
it was necessary for England to appear 
and exercise her just influence, And 
what were the expressions used by his 
Majesty ? Objection had been made to 
the phrase ‘‘repose of the world.” 
Surely there was nothing in the expression 
calculated to excite alarm; nor was there 
anything in it indicating a thought ora 
wish for war. The policy of Government 
had been throughout pacific—nay, the 
Government had been reproached by its 
opponents for not interfering with the 
affairs of foreign nations. What had been 
said of the conduct of Government in not 
interfering with Portugal? And if it had 
interfered in the manner which some had 
wished, how could it, looking at the 
precedent which would have been 
established, have been able, in justice, to 
hinder the late king of France from 
assembling his followers and proceeding 
from the shores of this country to France? 
The principle which -he was favourable to 
was this: let this country be the asylum 
of misfortune; let the expatriated foreigner, 
whether king or subject, find a place of 
refuge in England, and let him receive all 
the attention which humanity can suggest, 
but let nothing be done to mix up this 
country in the quarrels of other nations: 
such was the principle he would act upon. 
The hon. member for Kirkcudbright had 
found fault with the word “revolt” as applied 
to the conduct of the Belgians; but surely 
there was nothing very censurable or un- 
G2 
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usual in the expression, for did not history 
speak about the revolt of the Belgians 
from the Crown of Spain? He could see 
nothing objectionable in the words used by 
his Majesty. 
seemed to think that the treaties alluded 
to in the Royal Speech had been made by 
the Holy Alliance. Such was not the 


fact. This country had never been a, 


party to the Holy Alliance, and the 
treaties referred to had been agreed upon 


by those Powers which had taken so active | 
a part in the pacification of Europe after | 


the late arduous war. This country had 
never adopted the system of the Holy 
Alliance, but, acting with its allies, it had 
endeavoured to secure the peace and hap- 
piness of Europe, and not to create war 
and tumult. Upon other points objections 
had been taken to his Majesty’s Speech. 
The hon. member for Abingdon found 
fault with the Royal Speech because it 
did not speak of a reduction of taxation. 
He thought it would have been premature 
had his Majesty spoken of any such re- 
duction. A reduction in the taxes could 
be made only after a reduction in the ex- 
penditure had been effected, and therefore 
the latter reduction ought to be made be- 
fore the former was spoken of. Again, 
his Majesty’s Speech had been objected to 
because it contained no allusion to 
Parliamentary Reform. But surely the 
omission was a very proper one. Upon 
Parliamentary Reform there was a great 
variety of opinions, and it was much better 
for the Government to let the subject 
come, as it undoubtedly would—and there 
was a specific notice of motion upon it 
already given, before the House—than to 
take up any particular position with respect 
to it in the Royal Speech. Upon the sub- 
ject of a Reform in Parliament, he would, 
if he might be permitted to allude to what 
had fallen from a noble Lord opposite last 
night, say, as that noble Lord had said upon 
another matter—he would listen atten- 
tively to the propositions which might be 
made, and he would adopt that course 
which he really believed to be the most 
likely to benefit the country. Upon the 
subject of reform, he had his own general 
opinions, but he would shape his conduct 
as he thought best for the interests of the 
country. The, hon. member for Preston 
had complained that the Government had 
acted presumptuously in advising his 
Majesty to speak of the Constitution as 
unimpaired. He thought the charge 
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without any foundation. The expression, 
as he understood it, did not mean that any 
defects which might be discovered were 
not to be removed, but that the great 
principles of the Constitution were to be 
maintained. He did not believe, that the 
great principles of the Constitution had 
been departed from in the repeal of the 
Test-acts and the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities ; but he thought that they had 


| been adhered to by the extension of the 


blessings of the Constitution to those peo- 
ple who had before been excluded from 
participating in their enjoyment. He con- 
fessed himself friendly to a Reform in 
Parliament, which would secure an effici- 
ent and a good system of government to 
the country. [Cheers from the Opposi- 
tion benches.| But let him not be mis- 
understood, as he found from those cheers 
he might be. He was not favourable to 
any great extension of the elective fran- 
chise. He was willing to admit, as an 
abstract principle, that every man had a 
right to a voice in the government of the 
country, but he contended that for 
practical purposes it was wise and proper 
that that right should be confined to com- 
paratively a small number of the com- 
munity. He contended also that the 
system now in use had worked well; if it 
were said it had not, and required alter- 
ation, he asked how came it that the 
country had gone on so prosperously under 
it, and achieved the highest rank in the 
scale of nations? He repeated that he 
wished not to be misunderstood, or to re- 
ceive credit with any party for opinions 
which he did not entertain, and was not 
ready to support. He considered a 
powerful and influential aristocracy essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the best inter- 
ests of this country. He did not feel it 
necessary to inquire how far the influence 
of an individual of that aristocracy might 
have been used with propriety or not; but 
he was convinced that the inftuence of the 
aristocracy in general ought not to be con- 
fined to that House, which appeared to be 
peculiarly intended to represent it. If it 
were so confined, he was convinced that it 
would soon decline, and be found ineffici- 
ent for the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. 

Sir R. Gresley thought, that the general 
complaint against his Majesty’s Speech 
was occasioned, not by what it said, but 
by what it had omitted. He certainly 
regretted that not"a word had been said 
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about the distress which, it must be ad- 
mitted, prevailed to a great extent in the 
country ; but he was glad that his Majesty 
had declared his intention of enforcing the 
strictest economy in all the departments 
of the State, as such a course would offer 
the best means of alleviating the distress. 
He would support the Address, because, 
though his Majesty’s Speech declared that 
it was the King’s intention to transmit the 
Constitution unimpaired to his successor, 
it did not denounce the adoption of salu- 
tary measures of reform. 

Mr. Denman felt gratified at the speech 
which had been delivered by the right hon. 
Secretary opposite (Sir G. Murray). That 
speech, he was convinced, would be re- 
ceived with satisfaction throughout the 
country. He only regretted that, in 
another place, where a Minister of the 
Crown had thought it necessary to explain 
the ambiguous meaning of part of his Ma- 
jJesty’s Speech, similar sentiments were 
not to be discovered. It was matter of 
deep regret, that in these times of alarm, 
while a right hon. Secretary in the House 
of Commons was expressing himself in 
favour of Reform, and not even restricting 
himself from approving of a measure for 
universal suffrage—(for he had declared 
his anxiety to discuss every plan of Reform, 
and his desire to know how the House of 
Commons could be reformed, so as to be 
made fit for the purposes of good govern- 
ment, the only principle on which any 
reform was proposed)—a noble person at 
the head of the Government, and who 
might be said to direct the destinies of 
Europe, had, within twenty-four hours, 
and within 100 yards of that spot, declared 
that no Reform should be listened to. Not 
only would the Government bring forward 
no plan of Reform as had been fondly ex- 
pected, but no plan was to be listened to, 
and no amendment of the Constitution was 
to be suffered. The people were indebted 
to the right hon. Secretary for the senti- 
ments which he had expressed, but they 
were more obliged to the noble person at 
the head of the Government for having 
fairly told them what they had to expect, 
and let them into the secret as to the 
principles on which the government of the 
country was to be conducted. It was with 
regret and disappointment he had heard 
every paragraph of his Majesty’s Speech 
read from the Chair. There was not a 
single sentence in it worthy the approba- 
tion of an enlightened Administration or 
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an independent Parliament. In the first 
place, Government told Parliament that 
it was not their intention to interfere in 
the concerns of other nations, when by 
that very Speech they did interfere. They 
said they came forward as mediators ; but 
they declared that they had made up their 
minds that one of the parties was in the 
wrong; and, forsooth, that party had 
occasioned all the evils which afflicted 
Belgium and threatened the repose of 
Europe. He objected to the Government 
of this country volunteering an opinion on 
the subject. Who wanted to know what 
Ministers thought on the matter? The 
people of Belgium were, however, slandered 
by being designated revolted subjects. 
But the right hon. Secretary said, there 
was no reproach in the words, and observ- 
ed, that the Low Countries were stated in 
history to have revolted against Philip. 
But supposing Queen Elizabeth, in address- 
ing Parliament, had designated the people 
of the Low Countries as revolted subjects, 
and expressed her regret at their rising 
against their enlightened sovereign, he 
should like to know what the House of 
Commons of that time would have said ? 
That was a parallel case. If we were to 
enter into the discussion of how foreign 
people and foreign governments had con- 
ducted themselves, why did the King’s 
Speech limit itself to that meagre account 
of the Duke of Orleans becoming king of 
the French? Was it an enlightened go- 
vernment which had led to that change ? 
Why, then, was not the enlightened govern- 
ment of Charles 10th referred to? And as 
to interference, if there ever was a time 
when our interference in French affairs 
would have been beneficial, it was the 
period between the dissolution of the first 
Chamber and the issue of the Ordinances, 
—interference then might have been use- 
fully exercised. But in the case of France, 
the Speech was limited to a simple state- 
ment of the fact; and the hon. Seconder 
had told the House, that as the Duke of 
Orleans had been recognized by the king 
of England as King of the french, it fol- 
lowed as a corollary, on the same principle, 
that Don Miguel must be acknowledged 
as king of Portugal. It was delightful to 
contemplate the improvements of the age, 
and wonderful to see the progress of edu- 
cation in its effects upon the human mind, 
in the mode in which the French people 
had conducted themselves, affording an 
example to all the world, how a bad go- 
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vernment ought to be resisted. Notwith- 
standing the provocations they had received, 
they had exercised a wonderful forbear- 
ance at a time when they could have done 
whatever they pleased. It had been justly 
asked, when had the victories of despotism 
been so conducted ? When governments 
had succeeded in recovering what they 
deemed their just rights, they were said to 
exhibit a wonderful degree of moderation 
if they shed but little blood. But in 
France the triumphant party seemed to be 
endeavouring to save the lives of their 
greatest enemies, and, great as their guilt 
was, he trusted they would be saved by 
their own insignificance from the punish- 
ment they justly deserved. The people 
of France had done all they could, to pre- 
serve themselves, without unnecessary 
sacrifices. But in the case of Belgium he 
could not say so much. He could not 
say who was right and who was wrong. 
He did not know the state of the facts; 
but that made it the more improper for a 
House of Commons to echo back the 
charge of revolt; particularly in a case 
of so much importance, where a single 
word put into the mouth of our King 
might produce another expenditure of 
1,200,000,000/. As to the epithet “ en- 
lightened,” which had been applied to the 
government of the Netherlands, the Mi- 
nisters who had prevailed upon his Majesty 
to adopt it, could have had no knowledge 
of the subject. But the people of England 
knew that the fundamental law of that 
kingdom had been violated,—that the 
liberty of the Press had been put down, 
and the Trial by Jury got rid of. As far as 
he could see of the Belgian insurrection, 
it did appear as if a sort of Paris fashion 
had spread abroad : for there had been no 
immediate cause for the revolt when it 
broke out. That circumstance, however, 
made the lesson the more serious to other 
countries. When some important event 
occurred to shake the pillars upon which 
the Constitution rested, all the real griev- 
ances of the people rose to the surface. 
When once they were in a state of excite- 
ment, a strain—a hurt—a weakness only 
would betray their real feelings. In our 


own case it would have been perfectly easy 


for Government to have conciliated the 
people of England by saying to them, 
“‘ we know that you have grievances, and 
sufferings, and abuses ; we will provide an 
effectual remedy, and to your unavoidable 
sufferings we are not indifferent.” But, 
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no; all was defiance—all was menace. 


” 


‘We will put down sedition,” said his 
Majesty’s Ministers; “at the same time 
we will give permission to any Members 
on the opposite side of the House to bring 
forward any project of Reform, with a 
reservation of the rights of those in another 
place to interfere in the election of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons.” But 
they would not put a word into the Speech 
respecting the redress of the people’s 
grievances, in respect to that unconstitu- 
tional and intolerable abuse in the repre- 
sentation of the people, which made it 
stink in the nostrils of the country. The 
people mocked at it when they were told 


‘that they were represented in the Commons 


House of Parliament. The people expected 
that the King’s Government itself would 
come forward with some measure: and if 
the Government would not do it, they 
looked to the House of Commons ; and if 
the House would not do what it was their 
bounden duty to do, the people would 
look to it themselves. He did not say 
that they would feel a disposition to resort 
to illegal measures, but they would pro- 
ceed by petition and remonstrance ; and if 
that would not do, he did not say they 
would have recourse to any thing which 
savoured of violence; but if the country 
was to be loaded with the taxation of 
former years, and discontents arose, there 
were furnished, to those individuals who 
were intent on mischief and agitation, 
topics of frightful grievances, rendered still 
more alarming by the indication which 
had appeared elsewhere, of a determination 
to resist all attempts at redress; and a 
crisis was not unlikely to arrive, the con- 
sequences of which the youngest in that 
House might have reason to deplore. With 
regard to the Union, he felt the utmost 
dislike and repugnance to every motion 
for the repeal of a legislative, or any other 
union between the two countries of Eng- 
land and Ireland. If the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford had any grievances 
to allege—for which, however, the repeal 
of the Union was the last remedy—let 
them be brought forward, and let the 
House consider of the remedy. Let the 
Irish people state their grievances, and let 
the Government endeavour to redress 
them. As far as he knew the state of the 
case, we were placed in a situation entirely 
new. He well remembered, not many 
years ago, when a motion for Reform was 
brought forward, it had been resisted by a 
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right hon. Gentleman, who asked, ‘* What 
have you to gain by Reform?” Mr. Can- 
ning referred triumphantly to the indivi- 
duals amongst the Ministers who repre- 
sented popular places. But it was not so 
now. Let the members for Yorkshire and 
Middlesex come forward and tell them 
what was the state and feelings of the 
country. The hon. Member concluded 
by protesting, on behalf of the people of 
England, against the horrible idea that we 
were to tender our interference in the affairs 
of a foreign nation, after pronouncing in 
favour of its government. Ministers could 
not be in communication with the people, 
they could not know their sentiments, 
when they put such a proposition into the 
mouth of the King. If there had been 
any well considered amendment to the 
Address, recommending the improvement 
of the representation of the people, he 
would have supported it; and when the 
question of the Address came again before 
the House, he should feel it to be his duty 
to say that he never would support it. 

Mr. Trefusis was inclined, after the 
King’s Speech, and the declaration of the 
Ministers, to believe, that their conduct 
would not excite great animosity, and that 
there could be no fear of a revolution 
being attempted in this country. He was 
sorry, however, to learn, that his Majesty 
did not recommend Reform of the Parlia- 
ment, as he thought that was necessary, 
at least so far as to give the right of send- 
ing Members to Parliament to the large 
unrepresented manufacturing towns. 

Lord F. L. Gower felt great reluctance 
to address the House, after the speech of 
the well-dressed actor, the hon. and learned 
member for Nottingham, whom he was 
glad to see in the House again. He was 
not surprised at the objection which had 
been made to the King’s Speech, by those 
from whom that objection was natural and 
proper, viz. that the subject of Parliament- 
ary Reform had not been recommended to 
the House. He was bound to say, that he 
saw, as plain as any man, the tide which ran 
so strong in favour of that question in the 
country. He knew there had been a 
clamour raised throughout the land in its 
favour, and it was no wish or aspiration 
of his to take an unpopular view of a public 
question. Still he stood there to say, 
that, after full consideration, and some 
little experience, his opinions on that ques- 
tion remained unchanged. What were 
those opinions? he might be asked, He 
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had formerly stated, that he thought the 
measure would be dangerous to the inter- 
ests of the country. Some remarks had 
been made after the declaration which had 
been uttered in another place on this 
question. But when an occasion occurred 
to state that person’s opinion, it was a 
manly and open course to say that that 
opinion remained unchanged; it might 
otherwise be insinuated, ‘‘ You are lying 
by, and trimming your sails, till you see 
in what direction the wind blows.” If the 
King’s Speech had omitted the mention of 


‘Parliamentary Reform, so had every 


Speech from the Throne, as far as the 
memory of man runneth. He viewed the 
events of Paris with satisfaction, not un- 
mingled with regret, for he lamented that 
the king was a bigot, and his minister a 
fanatic, while he could not but admire and 
applaud the gallantry with which the 
people had asserted their violated liberties. 

Mr. Sandford denied the necessity for 
an armed interference between the king of 
the Netherlands and his subjects. He 
was sorry to hear the noble Lord opposite 
apply the term “ clamour” to the expres- 
sion of popular feeling on the subject of 
parliamentary reform. That, with other 
expressions used by official men that night, 
as well as some portions of their conduct, 
convinced him, that the Ministers were 
totally unacquainted with the feelings and 
sentiments of the people of England. 
The irresistible torrent of public opinion 
that was coming down amongst them he 
hoped would soon efface every vestige of 
that aristocratic prejudice which had dic- 
tated such language. 

Mr. H. Davis refused to entertain any 
plan of parliamentary reform, as he con- 
ceived that every interest in the country 
was already sufficiently represented. He 
viewed the proposal with inexpressible 
dismay, and greatly feared it would be 
discovered, when too late, that the change 
demanded was very much miscalled by 
those who designated it reform. His con- 
stituency comprised a great number of 
votes, and he did not hesitate to say, that 
the question was one of the most danger- 
ous ever mooted within the walls of Par- 
liament. It appeared, however, that no 
twenty men of those who advocated “ re- 
form,” could be found to agree in opinion 
as to what would be the best mode of 
attaining it. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes expressed the 
warmest approbation of every sentiment 
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contained in the Address, in which, there- 
fore, from the beginning to the end, he 
most cordially concurred. He would give 
Ministers his unqualified confidence, and 
support them through evil report and good 
report, without any compromise of princi- 
ples, or sacrifice of his independence. 
This determination he was the more 
anxious to take the present opportunity of 
avowing, as it had been bruited abroad 
that he had become a member of a factious 
and irreconcileable opposition. He had 
been sent to that House by the unbiassed 
votes of a free, a high-minded, and intel- 
ligent constituency, to whom, it was but 
justice to say, that their Representative 
never yet had been, and never would be- 
come, the bond-slave of a faction. In 
this awful and tremendous crisis—a crisis 
more extraordinary than any which the 
chronicles of the whole world could pro- 
duce—it pleased Providence to elevate to 
the Throne a mild, amiable, and paternal 
Monarch, who had selected the existing 
Ministry at the very commencement of his 
reign, to guide the councils of the State. 
He should therefore give them his con- 
fidence, and he scrupled not to promise, 
that he would strengthen their hands. 
The time, he trusted, was now past, when 
their support of a useful measure would 
be regulated by their feelings towards the 
side of the House from whence it had 
proceeded. 

Mr. Trevor gave his cordial support to 
the Address, and thought that the passage 
which had been objected to, relative to 
Belgium, was a very proper one. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the discussion 
which had just taken place, imposed on 
him the duty of making one or two obser- 
vations on the subject of parliamentary 


reform, respecting which the hon. and | 


learned member for York had so recently 
given notice of a motion. This task he 
would rather, on the present occasion have 
avoided, as he was unwilling to express an 
opinion on such a question, until it should 
have been legitimately brought under the 
consideration of the House. A construc- 
tion, however, bad been put on the decla- 
rations of his right hon. friend, which 
deprived him of an alternative. With re- 
gard to the question generally, he might 
remark, that he had never hitherto taken 
avery decided part. Opposed to it he 
admiited he certainly had been, but at the 
same time (with very few exceptions), he 
had contented himself with a silent vote. 
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It appeared that a passage in the speech 
of his right hon. friend had been inter- 
preted as expressive of the sentiments of 
Government generally on the subject. 
Now he fully admitted that he saw diffi- 
culties about the question of reform which 
he was by no means prepared to solve. 
He wished, nevertheless, to say nothing 
then which might in any degree prejudice 
the discussion hereafter, or interfere with 
its advancement to a satisfactory termina- 
tion. He saw considerable difficulties 
attendant on the mere agitation of the 
topic, and he confessed himself at a loss 
to conjecture the principle of Jimitation 
which the hon. and learned Member ap- 
peared to contemplate as the guarantee of 
a moderate reform. 'Themember for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Denman) had intimated, as 
he understood him, that no measure of 
reform which still allowed of the interfer- 
ence of Peers in the return of Members 
of the House of Commons would satisfy 
him. His argument, he concluded from 
the tenour of his speech, must be directed 
against an aristocratic government altoge- 
ther. To such an extent he was not pre- 
pared to go; nor did he at present see 
any prospect that such a measure of safe, 
moderate reform, as his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might be inclined to sanction, would 
satisfy the demands or expectations of the 
reformers, This only he would now pre- 
mise, reserving a fuller exposition of his 
sentiments to the opportunity when they 
could be regularly and seasonably explain- 
ed. As to the interference with Belgium, 
he owned he was surprised to find such 
difference of opinion after the speech which 
they had heard from the noble Lord oppo- 
site last night. They had but one of 
three courses to pursue; either to disavow 
all interest in the affairs of Belgium, as the 
hon. member for Middlesex suggested, 
allowing French soldiers to make what in- 
cursions they pleased, and take possession 
of Antwerp and other fortifications un- 
molested ; or, by military interference, to 
compel the submission of the provinces to 
their king, (neither of which we adopted) ; 
or lastly, when civil war was raging ina 
part of Europe, from its position pecu- 
liarly calculated to embroil neighbouring 
States, to mediate with a view to restore 
tranquillity, and not for the purpose of 
subjugating the Netherlands; and this was 
the species of interference to which the 
British Government had had_ recourse. 
The Speech from the Throne did not con- 
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tain a word which necessarily implied the 
re-annexation of the provinces to the crown 
from which they had revolted. Did those 
expressions, at a time when civil war was 
devastating two of the finest cities on the 
Continent—did those expressions imply 
that the object of Government was quiet 
mediation? He contended that they did. 
What was the end to be answered by the 
interferences alluded to? Was it the sub- 
jugation of Belgium? No, in the words 
of the Speech it was, ‘‘to restore the 
tranquillity and the good government of 
the Netherlands.”” He denied that the 
expressions used implied another meaning. 
It yet remained open for the Government 
to take any steps that might appear most 
advantageous. Had this country, after 
Antwerp and Brussels had been completely 
ransacked and ruined —after the people in 
those cities had suffered grievous] y—this 
country had said, ‘‘ We leave you to settle 
your matters as you best can,” we should 
have thrownthe Netherlands open to others, 
and that would have been the most prob- 
able way of ensuring the complete annihi- 
lation of their recently-acquired liberties. 
England had, as on all former occasions, 
acted ona different principle. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the member for 
Yorkshire, last night said, that this was the 
first instance of the mention in any King’s 
Speech, of the internal disturbances of a 
foreign State, and he referred to the line 
of conduct adopted in the case of Poland. 
But there was not the slightest analogy 
between the two cases. The partition of 
Poland was’ not occasioned by internal 
hostility. It was the dismemberment of a 
country by foreign Powers; and what the 
partition of Poland had to do with the 
Netherlands he could not comprehend. 
The question, in that instance, was fully 
discussed, and it was determined that this 
country should not take part in it. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
correct in stating that this was the first 
occasion on which the King’s speech had 
mentioned matters of this nature. In 
contradiction of his assertion he would 
refer to the Speeches in 1787 and 1792; 
and then he was sure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would hardly maintain his 
assertion. The first of those documents 
contained a reference to the state of France; 
and in addition, there was a reference made 
in the King’s Speech, delivered in 1764, to 
Holland itself. The Speech delivered on 
the 30th of May, 1787, said—* But dis- 
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sensions unhappily prevail among the States 
of the United Provinces, which, as a friend 
and well-wisher to the republic, I cannot 
see without the most real concern.” Here 
was a distinct reference to the internal 
condition of a foreign State. In the same 
year, when the government of France 
evinced a disposition towards an invasion 
of the Netherlands, this country took steps 
which fully proved, that the policy of non- 
interference was dependent on the policy 
of other States. At the opening of the 
Session of Parliament, on the 27th of 
November, 1787, the King’s Speech stated 
— At the close of the last Session I in- 
formed you of the concern with which I 
observed the disputes unhappily subsisting 
in the republic of the United Provinces. 
Their situation soon afterwards became 
more critical and alarming, and the danger 
which threatened their constitution and 
independence, seemed likely, in its conse- 
quence, to affect the security and interests 
of my dominions.” These facts shewed 
that the present Government had not 
struck out any new line of conduct. He 
did not mean then to argue the right of 
taking the step alluded to in his Majesty’s 
Speech, but he contended that it was 
neither proper nor fair for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to state, that this was 
the first time when such a step had been 
taken. The act might be wrong or right ; 
he would not discuss that; he only meant 
to shew, that this was not the first instance 
in which his Majesty’s Speech had ex- 
pressed sentiments relative to the internal 
state of foreign countries, and the inter- 
ference of this country with disturbances 
in them. The Speech from the Throne 
also stated —‘‘ In conformity to the prin- 
ciple which I had before explained, I did 
not hesitate, on receiving this notification, 
to declare, that I could not remain a quiet 
spectator of the armed interference of 
France, and I gave immediate orders for 
augmenting my forces both by sea and land.” 
Had the hon. and learned Gentleman ad- 
verted to the conduct of Mr. Fox on that 
occasion he would have found that Mr. 
Fox said,—that he considered the course 
adopted was perfectly just, and he ob- 
jected only to the use of the word 
“lawful” in the Address. There were 
other occasions when mention was made 
in the Speech from the Throne, of dis- 
turbances abroad. In 1790 the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might have found that 
a reference was made to the internal state 
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of a foreign country, and the declaration 
on that occasion was as nearly as possible 
the same as that of the present Speech. 
In 1790, the King coming to Parliament, 
stated from the Throne “Since the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament a foundation has been 
laid for a pacification between Austria and 
the Porte, and [ am now employing my 
mediation, in conjunction with my Allies, 
for the purpose of negociating a definitive 
treaty between those Powers, and of 
endeavouring to put an end to the dis- 
sensions in the Netherlands, in whose 
situation I am necessarily concerned, from 
considerations of national interest, as well 
as from the engagements of treaties.” If 
other proofs were wanting to refute the 
assertion, that on no former occasion had 
reference been made in a King’s Speech 
to the internal dissensions of a foreign 
country, it would only be necessary to 
refer to the year 1787. He was not ask- 
ing whether the mention of the internal 
state of foreign countries was wrong; he 
only wished to show, that it would be 
foreign to the policy which England had 
pursued on former occasions, not to have 
done as had been done in the present in- 
stance. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had referred to former occasions, and had 
taunted his Majesty’s Government with 
their present proceedings, but he would 
contend that it was a matter of great im- 
portance to the condition of that country, 
and, in fact, to the whole continent of 
Europe, that, his Majesty should express 
his opinion of the unhappy state of affairs 
in the Netherlands. As he had before 
stated, there were only three courses for 
this country to pursue. Indifference to 
the proceedings in the Netherlands 
would have given a notice to other 
countries that England abandoned them 
to their fate. To have used a military 
force, to compel a restoration of tranquillity 
in that country would not have been con- 
sistent with the policy of Mr. Pitt? He 
begged, to recall to the mind of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that part of the 
history of the proceedings of this country 
in which it was proposed by the late Mr. 
Pitt to give to the Russian Ambassador a 
written statement, as conclusive of his 
opinion, as to what ought to be done in 
the year 1805. In that document Mr. 
Pitt separated the case of those countries 
with respect to which, owing to their 
situation, the interference of this country 
would be just and proper, from those other 
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countries, which, being only remotely con- 
nected with Great Britain, interference 
could seldom or never be justified, and 
Mr. Pitt included the Netherlands under 
the former division. That opinion was 
given by him a short time only before his 
death. Thus, he had, as he thought, 
satisfactorily proved two cases in which 
the King’s Speech had mentioned the 
state of the Netherlands, notwithstanding 
the assertion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to the contrary. But it was 
said, what right had the Government to 
characterize the Belgians as revolted sub- 
jects. Had wenot, it was said, passed a warm 
eulogium on the revolution of the French ? 
We had, but he contended that the condi- 
tion of the two countries was totally differ- 
ent. With respect to Belgium, the political 
condition of that country was settled by the 
Congress assembled at Vienna. The ar- 
rangement was laid before Parliament, and 
in all the discussions in 1815, but few ob- 
jections were made to it. There was a 
distinct motion made with respect to 
Genoa, but not with respect to the Nether- 
lands. The result of the arrangements 
made by the Congress at Vienna was, that 
Belgium was intrusted to the sovereignty 
of the king of Holland, under certain re- 
strictions or fundamental laws, which were 
imposed on the king of Holland for the 
exclusive benefit of the Belgians them- 
selves. Some of the conditions were— 
that no innovation should be made in the 
articles of the Constitution—that the 
fundamental law should remain inviolate— 
that free access to the Throne should be 
allowed to the citizens, in order that they 
might lay their grievances before his 
Majesty—and that no impediment should 
be offered to the Belgian subjects for the 
benefit of the Dutch. In fact, all these 
Articles were intended for the advantage of 
the Belgians, and the king of Holland 
took that people with the understanding 
that a violation of them by him would 
authorize the Belgians to apply to the 
Allied Powers, the parties to the treaty, 
for redress ; thereby reducing the question 
for the consideration of his Majesty’s. 
Government to the simple fact—did or 
did not the king of Holland violate the 
fundamental laws on which rested his 
sovereignty over Belgium? He contended 
for one, that the king of Holland had not 
violated those laws, but that, on the con- 
trary, hehadalways manifested the greatest 
readiness to submit the redress of any 
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grievances of which his Belgian subjects 
might complain, to the proper constitu- 
tional authority—the States General. In 
his opinion the king of the Netherlands 
intended to do right, and the conduct 
of that monarch had not been con- 
trary to the laws laid down by the Con- 
gress. The hon. and learned member 
for Nottingham in stating his reasons 
for not agreeing with that part of the 
Address which alluded to the disturbances 
in the Netherlands, passed the severest 
condemnation on the conduct of the 
Belgians he had yet heard. That hon. 
and learned Member said, that the Bel- 
gians had imitated in their conduct, the 
last Paris fashion. Could there be a 
stronger term used in speaking of a civil 
war, than to describe it as merely imitating 
a fashion? There was neither prudence 
nor justice in confounding the events 
which gave rise to the occurrences in 
France, with those of Belgium. Not only 
was there no similarity between the circum- 
stances of the two cases, but there was a 
ready disposition on the part of the king 
of the Netherlands to submit the griev- 
ances of the people to the proper tribunal, 
to the States General, for consideration. 
In the Address of the king of the Nether- 
lands to the States General, his Majesty 
said, “I am disposed to comply with 
reasonable desires.” Again, in the mes- 
sage he afterwards sent down to that 
assembly, he leaves these two questions 
for their consideration—whether expe- 
rience had shown the necessity of revis- 
ing the fundamental law? Whether, in 
that case, the system established by treaty 
and by the fundamental laws between the 
two great divisions of the kingdom, for the 
promotion of their common interests re- 
quire to be altered in their form or nature ? 
These were the terms which that sovereign 
used when he left the subject for the con- 
sideration of the States General. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said last 
night that the march of Prince Frederick 
to Brussels was a violation of the Belgian 
compact. But he believed that Prince 
Frederick’s march to Brussels was not a 
preconcerted act. His advance on that 
town was not made with any intention of 
bringing the military force under him into 
action. For, what were the facts? At 
first, the insurrection in Brussels did not 
appear to have any definite object; and 
Prince Frederick’s march to that town was 
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committing violence. Brussels had just 
before been the scene of an undefined 
commotion, the objects of which were, the 
removal of an unpopular minister, and of 
a municipal tax. ‘To check the excesses 
of the agents in this insurrection, the 
inhabitants organized themselves into a 
burgher guard, which most probably would 
have succeeded but for the foreigners and 
unemployed poor in the neighbourhood, 
who flocked into the town, and ultimately 
enabled the insurgents to defeat the burgher 
guard. Prince Frederiek had no other object 
than to support this guard in protecting 
property, and was astonished when he met 
with the resistance which was offered to 
his entry. The charge of treachery, made 
against him was without any foundation. 
The real question before the House was, 
whether it would come to a resolution to 
vote, in answer to the Speech of his 
Majesty, the Address before it. Without 
going further, at present, into a considera- 
tion of these questions, he would merely 
observe that the Address did not pledge 
the House to adopt the course recom- 
mended by Government; and that the 
hon. member for Westminster (Mr. Hob- 
house) entertained that view of it was 
evident, from his having given a notice of 
a distinct motion on the subject that day. 
He disclaimed all idea of interference by 
force of arms; but he was satisfied that 
the interference his Majesty’s Ministers 
contemplated was more likely to contribute 
to the attainment of a peaceful issue than 
if they were to follow the advice of some 
of the hon. Members opposite, and main- 
tain a contemptuous indifference towards 
the present condition of Belgium. He 
begged it to be understood that such in- 
terference by no means contemplated the 
restoration of arrangements as they stood 
before; the word Netherlands having 
been introduced into the Speech for the 
express purpose of leaving the whole 
question open to the consideration of 
the representatives of the Allied Powers. 

Mr. Brougham regretted, that at such a 
late hour of the night, he should have 
occasion to rise; for, it was with the 
greatest reluctance he felt himself again 
bound to trespass on the House in its then 
exhausted state, but he would promise to 
detain it for avery short time only, harassed 
as it had been by the discussions of last 
night as well as of this. He wished to say 
a few words, and no more, but at the same 


equally without any decided purpose o:| time he begged to assure the House that 
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he meant to say as much as he liked, and 
that no expression of disapprobation should 
induce him to abridge his address by one- 
twentieth part of a minute. His object 
was to leave that company to go home, for 
the purpose of going to sleep, but he could 
not carry that object into effect until it 
suited his convenience. He wished to 
shew that it was not his fault, nor that of 
his friends,that he was bound to detain the 
House ; but that it arose from the peculiar 
circumstances in which the Ministers had 
put themselves, by the right hon. Baronet 
getting up that evening to answer some ob- 
servations which he had made last night, 
that compelled him to have recourse to a 
second speech. His speech could have 
been answered last night had it been 
deemed worthy of a reply. There was 
sufficient time for such a purpose, notwith- 
standing it was about half-past eleven, or 
it might be a little later, when it was de- 
livered. The arguments used were last 
night considered by the Government too 
insignificant to be noticed, and yet there 
were three of the Cabinet Ministers in 
their seats. First, there was the Master 
of the Mint, or President of the Woods and 
Forests, he knew not which; next there 
was a Member of great dignity in the 
Cabinet,—the right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies—and, lastly, there was the 
right hon. Gentleman who held the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, which had 
always been esteemed an office of import- 
ance. And yet, those three worthy indi- 
viduals, those right hon. Gentlemen, those 
important official personages, those great 
Cabinet officers, held the propositions 
last night made in their presence at so low 
a rate, as not to consider them worthy of 
a single word in reply. To night the 
matter was completely changed; down 
came the right hon. Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
another member of the Cabinet, and at- 
tempted to give that night an answer to 


the arguments used last night. It was not, 


for him to question the line of conduct 
drawn by the members of the Cabinet to 
act on; with that he had nothing to do; 
but he did feel surprised that the opinions 
he expressed last night, which then seemed 
of so insignificant a nature as not to be 
deserving of an answer,—there was no- 
thing in them, mere words, void of sub- 
stance, and he was left in a sort of plenary 
security until to-night, none of those three 
right hon. Gentlemen choosing to tender 
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himself in order to controvert any position, 
however fallacious, he had advanced; he 
did feel surprised, though he did not 
question the conduct of Ministers, that 
they should this night have deemed opin- 
ions worthy of an elaborate refutation, to 
which they last night disdained to give 
any reply. Those three right hon. Gen- 
tlemen had then drawn themselves up in 
line ; they were ready to charge, but never 
was there awar morecompletely in disguise. 
Silence was then the order of the day, but 
after the whole body had been occupied in 
twenty-four hours deliberation, it was de- 
termined, that the speech made last night 
was something—was not thin air—and 
was deserving of ananswer. This decision 
having been come to, papers were referred 
to, memorandums examined from time 
immemorial; in fact, all the books and 
papers of the Foreign Office seemed to 
have been literally ransacked for the pur- 
pose of enabling the right hon. Secretary 
to attempt that answer which the House 
had just heard. Notwithstanding the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken all that immense 
trouble, and availed himself of all the as- 
sistance he could get out of the House, for 
it was plain enough that he could not ex- 
pect any within the House, he must con- 
tend, that his arguments with respect to 
Belgium remained untouched; and not 
all the ministerial lucubrations during the 
twenty-four hours which had elapsed, had 
enabled the right hon. Gentleman to ex- 
plain away his positions. He willingly 
passed over the case of Poland, because, if 
the House would have the goodness to re- 
collect, that argument was only urged in 
the same view as that taken by the right 
hon. Secretary; for what he said was, that 
even where there might have been deemed 
cause for interference, where Russia, where 
Prussia, where Austria, were interfering, 
yet that so rooted was the policy of this 
country, so fixed was the resolution of the 
Statesmen of those days, to avoid all inter- 
ference, that they abstained from making 
the slightest reference in the King’s Speech 
to the partition of Poland. If he were to 
give an opinion, it would be, following that 
of Burke, distinguished by his profound 
and enlightened sagacity on all matters, 
whether regarding our domestic interests 
or our foreign relations, and following also, 
he believed, the authority of Mr. Fox; if 
he were to give an opinion, he would say, 
that Ministers pushed the principle of non- 
interference, on that occasion, to the very 
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extreme ; for there was matter calling for 
interference, and if they did not interfere, 
the only possible justification they could 
have, consisted in the peculiarities of their 
situation, the unwillingness of France to 
back them, and the unhappy affair which 
loaded and overloaded their own hands, 
the colonies of North America then begin- 
ning to be discontented. But as to France, 
be it observed, that all the lucubrations of 
the right hon. Baronet and his colleagues 
had not enabled them to discover one 
single tittle, in any one King’s speech, sub- 
sequent to the bursting forth of the French 
Revolution, in which that country was 
alluded to. The disturbances, and almost 
dethronement of the King in 1789; his 
virtual dethronement in 1790; his actual 
dethronement in 1791, were all passed 
over, without the King, in his Speeches to 
Parliament, making a single comment 
upon them. It was not until the issuing 
the Ordinance of the 20th of November, 
1792, which, in fact, amounted to a de- 
claration of war against other countries, as 
it called upon their subjects to revolt ; it 
was not till then, notwithstanding all the 
previous events were of such stirring im- 
portance ; it was not until that Ordinance 
was issued, that any allusion was made to 
French affairs in any speech from the 
Throne. But, said the right hon. Baronet, 
look to the speeches addressed by his 
Majesty to Parliament in 1787! And that 
was said in answer to my proposition, that 
no reference was ever made to the affairs 
of a foreign state in a King’s speech 
until that of last night. Candid and fair 
as the right hon. Baronet generally was, 
he had here made a slight departure from 
his usual candour and fairness, in holding 
fast to the very strict letter of that propo- 
sition. In saying that there had been no 
reference to any mention of foreign parts, 
or the internal state of any foreign country 
in any by-gone King’s Speech, was it not 
evident to every man who heard his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) statement, that what he was 
grappling with was, the kind of reference, 
bestowing praise on one party, and blame 
and censure on another; and his complaint 
was, that the King in his Speech took a 
part—that we were no longer neutral—for 
that was his charge; that we could not act 
by mediation between the two parties, be- 
cause we had pronounced a sentence of 
disqualification against ourselves, such as 
would prevent the Belgians, or any man in 
his senses, from taking the Government as 
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an arbitrator. He said, then, again, that 
that had been done now which had not been 
done before, he had shewn it ; he had admitted 
that the right hon. Secretary was correct 
in his quotation; he had attended to the 
words he quoted from the King’s Speech 
in 1787, but what were they? ‘ The 
King views with regret the dissensions of 
the Low Countries ;” and on the second 
occasion he rejoiced that those dissensions 
were at an end. If his present Majesty 
had been advised by his Ministers to ex- 
press his regret that there had been 
troubles in the Netherlands, and that they 
were not yet appeased, he should never 
have taken the trouble to express any re- 
gret that so feeble, so inefficient, so in- 
noxious an allusion to those troubles had 
been made; but the King’s Speech at 
present said of one party, that he was an en- 
lightened Prince, and of the other, that they 
were unjust, wrong-doers, and revolters : 
it gave the balance in favour of one, and 
made the interest and justice, if justice 
there should happen to be, of the cause of 
the other kick the beam. His objec- 
tion was not to the reference, but that in a 
spirit of partiality, all was given to one 
side, and all against the other. He was 
not sure that the precedent of 1787 was 
one which ought to be followed, but at 
any rate it was a precedent founded on a 
treaty, and if, in the present instance, we 
had been bound by treaty, he should not 
have objected in the manner he had done, 
or, if he had objected, he should on the 
same principle, have opposed, instead of 
approving of ail that took place with re- 
gard to Portugal in 1827 and 1828, In 
the year 1787, when we were bound by 
treaty, and in the year 1790, when we 
were also bound by treaty, and when, 
according to the exigency of those treaties, 
acertain something took place, it wasa 
matter of course that the Crown should 
take notice of it in its Address to Parlia- 
ment. But in those instances, however, 
the question was not as to the internal 
affairs of the foreign country, but as to its 
external relations ; in which case, accord- 
ing to all precedent and right—whether 
according to good policy was another mat- 
ter—we assumed to interfere. No one 
instance, therefore, quoted by the right 
hon. Baronet was in point, in je present 
case, as matter of precedent; for all the 
instances he had given were of interference, 
either by Treaty, or where, by armament, 
or by alliance offensive, or even actual 
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hostility, danger was apprehended, or the 
distribution of territory talked about; all 
which were matters relating to the foreign, 
and not to the internal domestic arrange- 
ments of a country. He wished not to be 
misunderstood, and he would be the more 
particular in endeavouring to guard him- 
self against being misunderstood, as he was 
liable to the risk of two kinds of misrepre- 
sentations from opposite quarters. He 
was liable, in the first place, to be told by 
the right hon. Secretary—or rather, as 
he told the hon. member for Middlesex— 
that the Member of a British Parliament, 
for the first time, desired that England 
should remain indifferent to the Nether- 
lands. Neither he nor his hon, friend 
said, that we were to be totally indifferent 
to the balance of power on the Continent, 
when there was a chance of one country 
becoming so powerful as to endanger the 
national safety. But if there be no such 
chance, the Government had no pretext, 
no right to interfere; and without such 
right it was the grossest impolicy to endan- 
ger the peace of this country by intermed- 
dling with the internal policy of other 
States. But did not the King’s Speech 
interfere with the internal policy of a 
foreign State? And when the right hon. 
Baronet pleased himself with building 
castles in Spain, or rather in Holland, one 
of the provinces of Spain before the time 
of Phillip 2nd, he gave the strongest pos- 
sible confirmation of allthe arguments urged 
against him, and the strongest grounds for 
av increase of alarm. He said, the king 
of England was to take measures, with 
his allies, to quiet those internal disturb- 
ances. What would have been done, he 
wished to ask, in the time of Mr, Pitt? It 
might have been said, that theKing intend- 
ed to take measures to prevent the en- 
croachments of France, or to prevent the 
Netherlands from becoming united to 
France. That was all intelligible enough ; 
that related to foreign affairs, but it was not 
the point of which he complained, for that 


was a matter in which we had a right to: 


interfere if we deemed it good policy, con- 
cerning which he should presently say a 
word. But what did the Administration— 
or rather the Duke at the head of the 
Administration, for it was he, probably 
that managed all matters, external as well 
as internal—though, by the way, if 
Ministers would interfere as little with 
foreign affairs as they did with our domes- 
tic concerns,—always excepting the right 
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hon. Secretary opposite,—it would be well 
for the country ; but what, he wasasking, did 
the Duke and his Administration say? 
what was the castle of mediation they 
were building? “‘ Oh!” they said, ‘‘ we in- 
terfere to restore the tranquillity of the 
Low Countries, not to preserve the balance 
of power—not to maintain national in- 
dependence, but just to have a little some- 
thing to do with the internal arrangements 
of those countries, taking care that they be 
consistent with their welfare and good 
government.” What did that mean? Did 
not that kind of interference, that kind of 
settlement, bear along with it the ideas of 
taxes, of religious liberty, of the Trial by 
Jury, of the freedom of the Press, of 
habeas corpus? Did it not mean every- 
thing which we considered as necessary to 
the domestic welfare and good govern- 
ment of a people? He called upon the 
right hon. Baronet, and those who had 
looked for precedents with him—which 
he had not had time to look at, to think 
of, or even to dream about, not fancying 
he should be called upon to reply to an 
answer to a speech made last night— 
again he called upon Ministers, and he 
gave them until the 12th, when the motion 
of the hon. member for Westminster was 
to come on, to answer the call, and to 
bring forward any authority, in times wor- 
thy of being mentioned as an example, 
where the internal welfare of a country, 
the happiness or misery of the people of a 
foreign province, had been alluded to as 
matter of negotiation by the King in his 
Speech from the Throne. ‘he right hon. 
Secretary had brought forward Mr. Pitt’s 
paper of 1805; and it was only the great 
pressure of his case, and the want of argu- 
ment to support it, that could have in- 
duced him to bring forward a document so 
little to the purpose. _ His reply to it was 
twofold, and either of them fatal to its pro- 
duction as an argument in this case. In 
the first place, it was written when a war 
was raging, which had been raging for 
nearly twenty years. To say that any 
observations of Mr. Pitt’s, made at such 
atime, in a private document, not in a 
King’s Speech committing the country— 
to dream that such was a parallel case to 
starting forward in the bosom of tranquillity, 
and interfering in politics purely domestic, 
was one of the most extraordinary halluci- 
nations that he ever knew a distressed 
reasoner fall into. But he had a second 
answer to this reference to the paper of 
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1805. He listened to it with the double 
respect which he entertained for the 
Gentleman who cited it, and for him 
whose name it bore; but thus listening 
to it,—thus attending to every syllable, 
from the beginning to the end, he could 
not discover, even in that private commu- 
nication from an individual to the minister 
of a foreign government,—for it must still 
be recollected, that it was not a public 
document, that it was not an opinion flam- 
ing in a Speech from the Throne, on 
the occasion of a new King meeting a new 
Parliament; he could not discover, in 
that paper, one single syllable that applied 
to any thing but the independence of this 
country, the conquest of that, the partition 
of another, &c., all of which related to their 
external foreign relations, and were, con- 
sequently the legitimate object of inter- 
ference. There was not in the whole of 
that document one tittle of reference to the 
internal Administration of the States men- 
tioned in it. He was exposed, as he had 
said, to misrepresentation in two quarters. 
It might be thought, if he did not guard 
himself against the supposition, that he 
had expressed opinions too favourable to 
interference in cases of external relations, 
such as those connected with the balance 
of power. Suppose France, iu an evil 
hour—not that he had any apprehension 
of the kind—should think of going to- 
wards the Rhine, or that some other 
distribution of the States of Europe should 
be imagined in the brain of some con- 
tinental statesman, it might be thought he 
was bound by this statement at once to 
say—interference is called for. Now, the 
question of interference was one of atwo- 
fold character: it was partly a question of 
strict right, but was much more a question 
of policy. We might have the right to 
interfere when it would be politic also, and 
when expediency and right combined, 
interference might be a duty, but we 
might have the right at the time when 
interference would not only be impolitic, 
but destructive to this country; and he 
warned whoever might be the Minister of 
thiscountry against interfering by hostility, 
by armament, by expenditure, by anything 
beyond mediation or treaty, even in a case 
within the legitimate province of interfer- 
ence; he meant where the subject did not 
relate to matters of internal Government, but 
to external relations. The people of this 
country, be assured, would not bear to go 
to war for a foreign nation. The strongest 
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expression which he had heard on this 
subject during the last eventful six months 
proceeded from an honourable colleague of 
his. He trusted he rightly understood him 
—a friend and supporter of the present 
Administration, the only one of his col- 
leagues who belonged to that description 
and party, as well as the only person of 
mark or weight, who, during the last four 
or five months, he had found to answer 
that description out of that House. He 
had talked of mediation; now he held it 
to be, on the face of the King’s Speech, 
one of the grossest and most crying ab- 
surdities that ever dropped from the lips of 
man, to expect, as some Gentlemen had 
done—he alluded to some Gentlemen 
whose talk was not of oxen or of pigs— 
who seemed to think that mediation was 
all that was intended, and all that would 
take place; mediation was a soft, smooth, 
and apparently innocent expression, but it 
meant meddling, which leads to more 
meddling ; and those who were ready to 
mediate might oftentimes find themselves 
obliged to fight, or, if not to fight, to spend 
money; and spending money meant 
supplies, and supplies meant taxes. But 
mediation, gracious Heaven! what chance 
had the Ministers to be mediators? They 
mediators! Who was to choose them? 
No doubt they were the mediators chosen 
by the enlightened king of the Netherlands, 
and would also be chosen by Polignac and 
the ex-King, Charles 10th; for their silence 
as to the affairs of Paris looked as if the 
French tyrants would not have had cause 
to dread them; but to be mediators the 
Ministers must be chosen by both parties. 
Who was the other party? Why, the 
revolters, the party whom the Government 
had condemned. The case was exactly 
that stated by the hon. member for 
Waterford ; the Government had decided 
for the plaintiff before hearing the cause, 
and then expected the defendant to choose 
it as his arbitrator. With respect to the 
recognition of Don Miguel as King of 
Portugal he had no objection to it, for it 
flowed from his principle of non-inter- 

ference. It was upon the same principle 

that we had recognized the government of 
France in 1792, however much we disap- 

proved of the atrocities there committed ; 

and upon the same principle of non-inter- 

ference, the internal government of a 

country being no concern of strangers, 

we recognized the government of Algiers, 

of Tripoli, and of Tunis, receiving Am- 
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bassadors from one and sending Consuls 
to the others. All that he objected to, in 
the recognition of Miguel, was the time 
at which it was made, which he could not 
help thinking rather awkward. It was 
strange that it was never thought of dur- 
ing the past year, or mentioned in the last 
Speech from the Throne, whilst now we 
acknowledge Louis Philippe and Don 
Miguel together, in order to show that we 
thought one just as good a King as the 
other. He heartily wished, therefore, that 
the recognition of Don Miguel had taken 
place at any other time than the present. 
Having thus endeavoured to reply to the 
observations made in answer to a speech 
delivered some twenty-four hours ago, he 
would turn his attention to the more recent 
discussion before the House. Something 
had been said about the Question of 
Parliamentary Reform, and for his own 
part he begged to express his gratitude and 
delight at the manly, candid, and states- 
manlike acknowledgment of his principles 
made by the right hon. the Secretary for 
the Colonial Department; and it gave 
him the greatest satisfaction, after the 
alarm and uneasiness he had experienced 
at the peremptory avowal of others in 
another place. Nothing said by the right 
hon. Secretary seemed to exclude anything 
in the way of Reform, except what was 
called universal suffrage. He was not 
disposed, however, to catch at a word, 
and would suppose that he went only a 
little way in the journey upon which he 
should wish the right hon. Secretary to 
accompany him. He would assume that 
he only went one or two steps, but at all 
events he differed entirely, diametrically, 
from those, whoever they might be, who 
had said, in whatever place, or on what- 
ever occasion, that they, on due delibera- 
tion, and after mature reflection, were 
abundantly and entirely satisfied with the 
present constitution of Parliament, and 
that no change whatever had been pro- 
posed, and none which they could conceive 
to be proposed, could, in their opinion, 
mend that constitution. The opinion of the 
right hon. Secretary was the opposite of 
that, for he wished to see the constitution 
mended, and admitted that of amendment 
it was susceptible; desiring, however, to 
see it amended, for the only purpose which 
he, or any man, wished to see it amended, 
namely, the securing in a greater degree 
the comfort and welfare of the people, by 
means of a good Government. On these 
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grounds, then, and they were fundamental, 
there was an entire and perfect agreement; 
and this agreement consoled him for the 
anathema pronounced against all Reform 
by a noble Lord, who yet regarded the 
events of Paris as truly glorious, the 
conduct of the late government there 
as utterly unjustifiable, and their sub- 
version of all law, as justifying the acts 
of the people, whose conduct had covered 
them with glory. He agreed, then, 
with the one Minister, in wishing for the 
improvement of the Constitution of Par- 
liament, and with another, in detesting 
the tyranny of those who would have 
brought France under a despotism; who 
were glad to try it, but who shrunk from 
the danger of the conflict; who cared 
little for the Constitution of their country, 
but much for the safety of their own 
persons : who valued much their own lives, 
but cared not for thousands of those of 
their unoffending countrymen; and he 
cordially joined with him in praise, grati- 
tude, and admiration, as a man, and as an 
Englishman, of the conduct by which those 
atrocities were successfully repelled. How 
these Ministers could agree with each other 
it was not his business to inquire; they 
would have to-morrow morning, or some 
other time, to settle that among themselves. 
There was a point appertaining to this 
subject, on which he was desirous of ex- 
plaining his sentiments. Some men seemed 
to deem it a consequence of our detestation 
of the late French rulers and admiration 
of the people, that we should covet a 
repetition of some such scenes at home. 
With these men he differed toto celo; 
the cases were not the same, they were 
diametrically opposite, and therefore the 
example of France was not applicable to 
this country. He was for the reform of 
abuses, for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the realm, but he was for pre- 
serving, not pulling down ; for restoring, 
and not for committing revolution; and 
he affirmed, that he must be a shallow 
politician, a miserable reasoner, and not 
only no very considerate, but no very trust- 
worthy man, who argued that, because 
the people of Paris lawfully, and gloriously, 
resisted unjustifiable oppression, therefore 
the people of London, or of Dublin, ought 
to rise for Reform. Friend as he was to 
the removal of abuses, devoted as he was to 
Parliamentary Reform, he did not con- 
sider the refusal of this good—nay, he 
would even say, of these rights in the 
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present circumstances of England, he 
meant the lawful refusal, by King, Lords, 
and Commons, as any ground of resist- 
ance to their authority. He hoped, that 
they would not be refused; but should 
they be refused, he should not consider 
that refusal as making ours in the slightest 
degree a parallel case to that of the French 
people. Of the justice of the proceedings 
at Brussels he would not speak; the 
government might be right, or the 
Belgians might be right, but whatever 
doubt he might have upon that subject, 
he had none whatever on that of France. 

Sir R. Peel said, he was desirous of 
saying a few words with reference to what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman respecting the recognition 
of Don Miguel; because he was as 
anxious as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that a good understanding should 
subsist between this country and France. 
In the last Speech from the Throne, which 
was delivered onthe 4thof February, 1830, 
an allusion was made to the probability of 
the recognition of Don Miguel. His Ma- 
jesty saw, that numerous embarrassments 
in our relations made that desirable. It 
was unnecessary to state that at that time 
no events had occurred in France which 
rendered the recognition of Louis Phillipe 
necessary. The latter had been imme- 
diately recognized—the recognition of the 
former had not yet taken place; it must be 
evident therefore to all, that the two events 
were not connected. 

Mr. Brougham expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the explanation which 
had been given by the right hon. Secre- 
tary. 

Lord Paimerston wished to know, whe- 
ther, in the event of Don Miguel granting 
the amnesty, it was the intention of the 
British Government to interfere to compel 
him to execute it if he should be disposed 
not to do so. Unless there should be some 
guarantee for the execution of the am- 
nesty, individuals would not venture to 
place themselves within Don Miguel's 
power. 

Sir R. Peel said, he could best answer 
the question by stating the circumstances 
connected with the proposed amnesty. 
We had done all in our power, by advice 
and friendly interference, to consult the 
interests of those who were denounced by 
the present government of Portugal. The 
language we held was, that we did not 


require the issuing of that amnesty, as 
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the condition of our recognition of the 
Portuguese government, but we de- 
clared, that unless it should be published 
to the world, the recognition would 
not take place. We did not promise 
that the recognition would take place if 
the amnesty should be offered, but we 
stated that the withholding of the amnesty 
would prevent that recognition. He did 
not think it would be prudent in him 
to state what steps this Government might 
be called upon to take, in the event of a 
particular case arising. He would, how- 
ever, state that we were not guarantees 
for the fulfilment of the amnesty. 

The report brought up. Mr. Tennyson’s 
Amendment was negatived without a di- 
vision, 

Mr. Hume moved, that the two following 
paragraphs should be added to the Address. 

‘¢ To assure his Majesty that, whilst this 
House has heard with great satisfaction, 
his Majesty’s determination to enforce 
economy in every branch of the public 
expenditure, they regret that his Majesty 
has not, with the view of giving relief to 
his loyal people, suffering severe privations 
by the heavy load of taxation, and by the 
existence of monopolies on the necessaries 
of life, stated whether it is his intention to 
recommend the reduction of any portion 
of the existing taxation, and of what par- 
ticular taxes; and also what monopoviies 
are to be abated; and, on behalf of the 
people, to remonstrate with his Majesty 
against the continuance of the present 
large establishments, and the heavy and 
impolitic taxation that exists, most earn-~ 
estly recommend his Majesty’s gracious 
attention to these subjects. 

‘“‘ To express their deep regret, that his 
Majesty should not have been advised 
to attend to the almost universal call of 
the nation for a Reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament, which does not at 
present represent the wishes or the wants 
of the people, and consequently, does not 
enjoy the confidence of the people, which 
it ought to possess, to secure the peace 
of the country. To represent most earn- 
estly to his Majesty, that Reform in Par- 
liament is the first and most important 
subject for his Majesty’s deliberation ; 
and that it is important for this House 
to take it into consideration without 
delay, on the recommendation of his 
Majesty, and with the support of his 
Majesty’s Ministers.” The hon. Gentle- 
man prefaced his Motion by complaining 

H 
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that no allusion to the Corn-laws or the 
East-India monopoly had been made in 
the King’s Speech, and stated, that due 
vengeance would be taken on Ministers 
for those omissions. 

Sir R. Peel rose, and protested against 
the use of such language as that which 
had fallen from the lips of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He was convinced it would be 
rejected and repudiated by every man of 
honour or property in the country: and 
that it would not even meet the approba- 
tion of the lower orders, for whom it was 
meant. 

Mr. Hume said, he only meant that 
Ministers would lose their places for not 
attending to the wishes of the people. 

Sir R. Peel.—Surely the hon. Member 
does not call that vengeance. 

Mr. Hume.—That is what I meant. 
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The proposed additions were negatived | 
without a division, and the report of the | 


Address agreed to. 
laid down, both as to our foreign and do- 
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Minvres.] Petitions presented. Praying for the abolition 
of Slavery, by Earl Tatgot, from Dissenters in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire :— By Lord Somrrs, from the 
Mayor and Freemen of Hereford, and from a Dissenting | 
Congregation of the Town of Huntingdon:—By the Earl 
of Harpwicke, from the Inhabitants of Wisbeach :— By 
Earl Cawpor, from Protestant Dissenters at Haverford- 
west:—By the Earl of Rapnor, from Protestant Dis- 
senters at New Sarum and Downton:—By his Royal 
Highness the Duke of GuLovucgster, from Truro, and 
another place in Cornwall :—By Earl Grey, from the In- ! 
habitants of Bishop Auckland, from a Congregation of 
Baptists at the same place, and from Methodists at North 
Shields, at Alnwick, and Kimpton:—By Lord Kine, 
from Protestant Dissenters at Ashburton:—By the Bishop | 
of Batu and WELLS, from the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Wells, and from the Inhabitants of Bath, from the 
Inhabitants of Frome, and from Protestant Dissenters at 
Frome. Praying for the abolition of the Game Laws, by ! 
the Earl of Rapnor, from James Hamerton, of Helli- | 
field Park, Yorkshire. 


The Lord Chancellor acquainted their | 
Lordships that his Majesty had returned | 
the following Answer to their Address, 
which his Lordship read. 

«« My Lords, I have received with great 
satisfaction your dutiful and affectionate 
Address. I rely with entire confidence on 


your loyal attachment to my person and 
government, and on your zealous co- 
Operation and cordial support in every 
measure calculated to promote the welfare 
of my subjects, and to maintain the 
honour and dignity of my Crown.” 


OF LORDS. | 
| that it would have the good sense to adhere 
_to the great principle of non-interference. 


‘most consistent with its interests, 
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against Ministers. 


[The Earl of Winchilsea gave notice, 
that he should lay a Bill on their Lord- 
ships’ Table to provide for the support and 
maintenance of agricultural labourers, by 
enabling the Justices of the Peace to make 
assessments on the land to employ such as 
were not employed, and to give relief to 
those landowners who employed the la- 
bourers. | 


DECLARATION AGAINST MINISTERS. | 
The Earl of Winchilsea after giving the 
above notice, weat on to say, that being 
on his legs, he would take that opportu- 
nity of expressing the heartfelt gratifica- 
tion which he felt, and he was sure that 
he expressed the feelings of the great 
body of the community, at the honest, the 
eloquent appeal which had been made to the 
House the other evening, by a noble Earl, 
whom he did not then see in his place. 
(Earl Grey.) He sincerely hoped that 
the course of policy which that noble Earl 


mestic concerns, would meet the approba- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government, and 


An open, direct, and honest policy was 
most suitable to the honour of this country, 
and 
most consistent with its character as the 
birthplace of liberty. In all that the noble 
Earl had said of our foreign policy, he 
cordially agreed. As to our domestic po- 
licy he must observe, that it was not by 
arming one part of the population against 
the other, that we could now ward off the 
danger which threatened us, or that the 
security of property and of the institutions 
of the country, could be maintained. If 
the people had grievances, and God knew 


| they had — and if these grievances were 


not redressed, there would be no security 
for property, and their Lordships would live 
to see our excellent institutions overturned. 
The best and only security was to be 
found in doing ample justice to the peo- 
ple, and in relieving their distress, and for 
this purpose, an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the condition of the great body 
of the agricultural labourers, who were 
loyal and faithful, but suffering very greatly. 
He could not restrain his astonishment at 
hearing the declaration made by the noble 
Duke the other evening, relating to Par- 
liamentary Reform. The noble Duke 
thought our present legislature so perfect, 
that he stated—“ that if he had to form a 
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legislature, he would create one, not equal 
in excellence to the present, for that he 
could not expect, but something as nearly 
of the same description as possible. He 
could give nothing more perfect, more 
capable of satisfying the empire, than the 
present Parliament.” That was not his 
opinion. Moderate reform ought to take 
place, such as had been described by the 
noble Earl the other evening, with whose 
eloquently expressed sentiments he, 
most cordially agreed. If reform, mo- 
derate reform, did not take place, he 
could assure the noble Duke, that he 
would himself speedily witness the 
destruction of the best institutions of 
the country. He agreed fully with the 
sentiments of the noble Earl as to the de- 
gree of reform; he did not agree in the 
opinion that every man had a right to vote 
for Members of Parliament; he did not 
assent to the principle of universal suffrage, 
for the right of the people was, to have a 
good government, and that was the best 
government, which secured the _inter- 
ests, and gave the most satisfaction to the 
enlightened body of the people. ~ There 
was no individual so well qualified to 
carry that reform into effect, as the noble 
Earl, and he hoped that a very short time 
would elapse, before the noble Earl 
brought forward some measure on the sub- 
ject; and whenever it was brought forward 
he would give it his most cordial support. 
He was sure that the noble Earl would 
not bring forward any measure which was 
not consistent with the soundest policy, 
and not deserving general support. The 
present times were of no ordinary charac- 
ter. We were surrounded with dangers, 
and their Lordships would be blind to 
what they owed to themselves — blind to 
that situation of great trust in which they 
were placed, and they would neglect the 
duties they owed to their country, thecon- 
fidence of which in the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment had been much shaken, if they did 
not take some measures to win back the 
respect and confidence of the people. He 
firmly believed, that if ever their Lordships 
should become blind to the trust repos- 
ed by the Constitution in them, the Con- 
stitution would not survive. They must 
do justice to the people, and then they 
would have the people ready to support 
and maintain those laws which were ne- 
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great pressure under which the peasantry 
of the country and theagricultural interest 
laboured ; and he regretted that his Ma- 
jesty had not recommended the House to 
take that interest into its consideration. 
He was going to return to that county 
with which he was connected, where he 
hoped that he should diligently discharge 
his duties, and he trusted that some noble 
Lord, or the noble Duke who brought for- 
ward a Motion on this subject last Session, 
would bring the condition of the agricul- 
tural interest under the notice of the House. 
An inquiry ought to be instituted into 
the situation of the labouring classes, that 
their Lordships might give them effectual 
and speedy relief. If that passage of the 
noble Duke’s speech which related to par- 
liamentary reform had been framed witha 
view of conciliating and gaining the support 
of the high-minded noblemen with whom 
he (the Earl of Winchilsea) was usually 
united, he could tell the noble Duke, that 
he might as well attempt to take high heaven 
by storm. The country was in such a si- 
tuation, that it required the most efficient 
men in the Administration. The present 
Ministers were not in possession of the 
confidence of the country, and other indi- 
viduals placed in their stations must rescue 
the country from danger. He firmly be- 
lieved, that all the Protestant part of the 
community had no confidence in the pre- 
sent Administration, and could only place 
confidence in such men as the noble Duke 
(Richmond, we believe) and the noble Earl 
(Grey, we believe,) who had always acted 
consistently, and had never betrayed their 
principles and the confidence of other 
men, in amanner unparalleled in the history 
of the country. Such men possessed and 
deserved the confidence of the great body 
of the country. He implored their Lord- 
ships to consider the situation of the 
country, and place before his Majesty in 
strong but respectful terms, their want of 
confidence in his Majesty’s advisers, and 
point out to his Majesty the necessity of 
placing the Government in the hands of 
men of more political honesty and integrity 
than the present Ministers, and more ca- 
pable of discharging the duties of Minis- 
ters of the Crown. Such was their un- 
popularity, that he believed, were it not 
for the influence of their office, they could 
not find in the new Parliament, fifty votes 


cessary to the security and prosperity of | to support their Administration. For the 
all. _ He regretted very much that the | peace and safety of the country, he hoped 
King’s Speech had not alluded to the ! ere long. to see another set of men in their 
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places, for they could not hold office, 
without endangering all the institutions 
of the country. 

The Duke of Wellington complained of 
the noble Earl bringing forward such a 
series of remarks without any notice. It 
was not usual to make such attacks and 
such speeches without some intimation ; 
neither was it usual for their Lordships to 
refer to what had been said in former de- 
bates. At least, too, ifthat were the case, 
what was referred to, ought to be stated 
accurately. The noble Earl had not re- 
presented correctly what had fallen from 
him. Such practices were not consistent 
with the usages of their Lordships’ House, 
and he thought it would be much better if 
the noble Earl had adhered to the usual 
course of proceeding. 

The Earl of Winchilsea had not, he be- 
lieved, stated anything that the noble 
Duke had not said; at least he had no 
wish to misrepresent anything ; that was 
not his intention, and it would only have 
been fair in the noble Duke had he stated 
in what manner he had misrepresented 
him. The noble Earl then moved, that 
their Lordships be summoned for Thursday 
next, when he should introduce the bill 
of which he had given notice. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Nov. 4. 


MINUTES.) Petitions presented. Against Undue Returns, 
for the County of Tipperary, for the County of Limerick, 
for the City of Dublin, for the Boroughs of Wexford, 
Carlow, and Boroughbridge, and from Armagh. For the 
abolition of Negro Slavery, by Mr. Benert, from Tels- 
head :—By Mr. J. Woop, from Kendal :—By Mr. Den- 
MAN, from Portsea:—By Mr. RuMBOLD, from Yarmouth: 
—By Mr. Benetr, from four places in Wiltshire :—By 
Mr. LitTLeton, from Stone, Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
Lichfield, Betley, and Leek:—-By Sir J. AstLey, from 
Warminster :—By Mr. C. Priuam, from Great Driffield: 
—By Mr. SuHaw, from a Congregation in Molesworth- 
street, Dublin:—By Mr. Gunntnc, from Hackleton, 
Northamptonshire :—By Lord Eastnor, from the City of 
Hereford :—By Mr. J. Smiru, from Chichester:—By Sir 
J. Newport, from Waterford:—-By Mr. DuNncompe, 
from fourteen places in Yorkshire:—By Lord Morpertn, 
from three other Parishes in Yorkshire :—By Mr. WILkEs, 
from Brampton, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and several places in 
Essex and Wilts:—By Mr. V. Stuart, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Banbury :—By Mr. Nrxe.p, from Chippenham: 
—By Mr. Curtzis, from Helsham :—By Lord Osnorne, 
from Welney:—By Mr. Betue., from Ridgway. For 
the removal of Civil Disabilities from the Jews, by Mr. 
A. Dawson, from Dundalk. By the same hon. Member, 
from the same place, for the extension of the Elective 
Franchise. 

Mr. Burret brought in a Bill to regulate the appointing of 
Special Juries in Sussex. 


The Speaker informed the House that 
he had been to the King’s Palace and 
presented the Address of the House, when 
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his Majesty was pleased to return the 
following most gracious Answer :— 


“I cordially thank you for the assur- 
ances you have given me in your dutiful 
and loyal Address. No endeavours shall 
be wanting on my part to promote the 
true interests, and to secure and confirm 
the affection of my people.” 


Mr. Hume’s Apvice To MInIsTERs. | 
On the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moving that the House resolve itself to- 
morrow into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Hume rose, he said, for the purpose 
of impressing on Ministers the necessity 
—the important necessity—of their com- 
municating, previous to their going into a 
Committee of Supply, the line of conduct, 
that is, of general policy, which they meant 
to pursue. Their not having done so was 
the cause of great public alarm, and by 
that means of great loss of property to in- 
dividuals. It was feared, from the tone of 
the King’s Speech with respect to Belgium, 
and of the explanation which Ministers 
had offered of that Speech, that they 
meant to plunge this country into a war, 
the consequence of which must be most 
ruinous. He was satisfied that they had 
no such intention; but still he felt, in 
common with many intelligent persons in 
that House and elsewhere, that it was im- 
possible for any man to say where our 
“conference, for the tranquillity of Bel- 
gium,” would end. Indeed, so great was 
the alarm consequent upon our intended 
negotiations, that he understood the funds 
had that day fallen from two to three per 
cent lower than they had been since the 
first announcement of the late French Re- 
volution. It was, therefore, highly incum- 
bent on Ministers to satisfy the public 
mind as to their intentions. 

Motion agreed to. 


ABOLITION OF THE OatH oF AB- 
yuration.] Mr. C. W. Wynn rose, to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill, for doing away 
with the necessity of taking the Oath of Ab- 
juration on the acceptance of Civil Office, 
and of the Oaths taken by the Members of 
that House before the Lord Steward. He 
had last Session given notice of his in- 
tention; so that it would not be neces- 
sary for him then to explain more than 
the general purport of his measure. It 
might be asked zn limine, as an objection 
to abolishing the Oath of Abjuration, 
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where was the harm in taking it? why, 
therefore, do away with it? The answer 
was, that all useless and unnecessary oaths 
were mischievous, by their tendency to 
lower the respect and sanction with which 
oaths should be regarded. This was evi- 
dent to every man who had experience in 
Sessions Courts, and other places where 
oaths were frequent and formal. Then as 
to the necessity for the oath. Where was 
the necessity of abjuring a dynasty that 
was no longer in existence? At present 
no member, however remote, of the House 
of Stuart lived, the last having been dead 
twenty-six years. There could be no ap- 
prehensions now concerning a Pretender 
to disturb the reigning family on the 
Throne, and therefore no necessity for the 
Oath of Abjuration. Indeed, if ever there 
was a favourable time for abolishing that 
oath, it was the present, with a Monarch 
the most deservedly popular of any in our 
annals on the Throne. The right hon. 
Gentleman, after stating that he would 
not propose a new form of oath as a sub- 
stitute, proceeded to say that his next 
object was to do away with the necessity 
of Members of that House taking the 
usual oaths before the Lord Steward. 
The ground or occasion of this regulation, 
like the preceding, was no longer in ex- 
istence, as the history of its origin would 
show. When the Lord Steward first ad- 
ministered these oaths to Members, the 
house—that is, the chamber in which the 
sittings were held—was considered as 
part of the royal palace, over which he 
presided as the first judicial authority; but 
such he need not say was not the case at 
present. The usage was retained, on the 
ground that it was the only check on 
persons not Members voting for a Speaker ; 
but surely he who would vote for a Speaker, 
not being a Member, would not scruple to 
take the oaths before the Lord Steward. 
In point of fact, it was no check, and 
indeed no such check was necessary. Great 
difficulties and inconveniences, besides, 
might arise from the present regulation, to 
which it presented no counterbalancing 
advantage. What if the office of Lord 
Steward was vacant at the meeting of a 
new Parliament? There was an end to 
their proceedings, or rather there could be 
no beginning, and the public business 
could not be transacted. Nor was this 
merely a supposititious case. In 1641, there 
was no Lord Steward, and the House was 
obliged to address the King to appoint 
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one, to enable them to go on with the 
public business. And in 1801, in conse- 
quence of the inopportune resignation of 
the Lord Steward, an Act had to be passed, 
to exempt Members from the penalties 
against entering the House without having 
taken the oaths before that officer. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill te repeal 
so much of the Acts of 13 William 3, c. 6; 
1 Anne, c. 22; 6 Anne, c. 23; 1 George 
l,c. 13; 6 George 3,c. 53; 5 Eliz.c. 1: 
7 James 1, c. 6. and 1 William and Mary, 
c. 8; as requires the Oath of Abjuration 
to be taken, and the assurances to be 
subscribed in Scotland, and as directs 
certain oaths to be taken by Members 
of the House of Commons, before the 
Lord Steward or his deputy. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson entirely concur- 
red in the right hon. Gentleman’s proposi- 
tion; and could see no reason why any 
oath should be required from Members 
except the Oath of Allegiance. He begged, 
however, to call the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, to the extraordinary 
difference between the oaths prescribed to 
the Protestant, and the oath prescribed to 
the Roman Catholic Member of that 
House. The latter, which was admirably 
framed, was infinitely better than the 
former ; for in it, the Oaths of Abjuration, 
Allegiance, and Supremacy were embodied 
in a much more intelligible and rational 
form than that of the three oaths which 
the Protestant Member was obliged to 
take. The Roman Catholic Member was 
exempted from the necessity of swearing, 
that no foreign Prince or Prelate had any 
spiritual jurisdiction in this realm. Now 
to him it appeared most extraordinary 
that the Protestant Member who never 
could be supposed to believe that any 
foreign Prince or Prelate had any spiritual 
jurisdiction in this realm, was called upon 
to negative such a supposition on oath, 
while the Roman Catholic Member, who of 
course did entertain such a belief, was not 
called upon to comply with any such obliga- 
tion. He hoped that means would be 
taken to simplify the existing oaths; pre- 
serving the only oath which appeared to 
him to be necessary—the Oath of Alle- 
giance, 

Mr. O'Connell supported the Motion; 
and recommended the abolition rather than 
the alteration of the oaths in question. 
There was no country in the world in 
which so many oaths were required; and 
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it was unquestionably desirable to dispense 
with as many of them as poasible. For 
every purpose, and for no purpose, were 
oaths taken. In the Universities the oaths 
taken were absolutely frightful. So, too, 
in the Revenue of the Customs and Excise. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Kirkcudbright, it should 
be considered that it was consistent with 
the belief of a Protestant Member to 
swear that the Pope neither had nor ought 
to have any spiritual jurisdiction in this 
realm. But the Roman Catholic Mem- 
ber could not be required to swear that, 
for he believed that the Pope had a 
spiritual jurisdiction over him. It was 
most desirable to adopt some means by 
which so solemn a sanction for the security 
of life and property as an oath, should 
have the respect paid to it which was its 
due. If, however, the lower classes saw 
the subject treated with indifference by 
the higher, the effect would be most in- 
jurious. He would appeal to the moral 


and religious feeling of every man in the | 


House if such were not the case. 

Lord Nugent expressed his earnest hope 
that as soon ascircumstances would permit, 
every civil distinction would be abolished. 
So long, however, as the Protestant and 
the Roman Catholic Members were called 
upon to take different oaths at the Table 
of that House, all which could had 
been done to facilitate so desirable an 
object. He confessed, however, that he 
agreed with the hon. and learned member 
for Waterford, that there were higher and 
deeper reasons for acquiescing in the pro- 
posed measure. He did not know what 
sacrifice he would not cheerfully make, to 
abolish one of those impious appeals to the 


Almighty which were now so frequent. | 


Every moral and religious consideration 
required that the number of oaths should 
be reduced as much as possible. A great 
many petitions had been put into his 
hands on the subject. It had been his in- 
tention to bring it under the consideration 
of the House; and he had contemplated 
showing the scandalous multiplicity of the 
oaths taken in this country, by moving 
for a Return of the number taken in a 
certain period, with reference either to the 
Customs or to the Excise. Having some 
difficulty, however, as to the form of his 
Motion he had consulted the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject; and, in a few minutes he was 
satisfied that the returns would be so vo~ 
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| luminous and overwhelming, that it would 
| be impossible to produce them. This 
| very circumstance, however, was in itself 
| the strongest argument for setting to work 
| with an honest and firm determination 
| to limit the number of oaths as much as 
| possible. 

| Mr. &. Palmer expressed his cordial 
concurrence in the measure, and a wish 
| that both Protestants and Catholics should 
take the same oaths. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham expressed his hope, 
that the Legislature would not repeal or 
alter that part of the Abjuration Oath in 
which those who took it declared their at- 
tachment to our present race of Sove- 
reigns, they being descendants of the 
Electress Sophia. 

Sir 2. Peel understood his right hon. 
friend to have two objects in view in his 
| present Motion. The first was, to dis- 
| pense with the necessity of taking, before 
| the Lord Steward, oaths which were 
_ afterwards taken with greater solemnity at 
the Table of the House; and the second 
was, to dispense with the necessity of de- 
claring, that the descendants of the person 
falsely pretending to be Prince of Wales, 
had no claim whatever to the Throne. 
He would candidly confess that he had 
not had leisure to consider this sub- 
ject; but his first impression was, that 
there was no objection to the accomplish- 
ment of those two objects. At the same 
time that he said this, he reserved to 
himself the liberty of further considering 
this question; and if he discovered any 
objections to his right hon. friend’s pro- 
posal, he should reserve to himself the 
right of opposing his bill at some future 
stage. At present he saw no difficulties 
in the way of his right hon. friend’s pro- 
| position, and he acquiesced in granting 
permission to bring in the bill. He must 
confess, that the longer he lived, the more 
clearly did he see the folly of yielding a 
rash and precipitate assent to any politi- 
cal measure. He therefore would not 
pledge himself not to oppose this bill. 
There might be objects attained by it, 
which even his right hon. friend himself 
did not at that moment perceive. If it 
should appear to him that there were such 
objects, that would be an additional 
reason tohim to oppose the bill. Heshould 
certainly object to the total repeal of the 
Oath of Abjuration, though there were parts 
of it which might now unquestionably be 
dispensed with, It was right to require 
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individuals to pledge themselves to sup- 
port the succession to the Throne, as 
limited to the Princess Sophia and her 
heirs, being Protestants; but it was unne- 
cessary to retain that part of it which ab- 
jured all allegiance to the descendants of 
James 2nd. Indeed, the House, in fram- 
ing the oath to be taken by its Roman 
Catholic Members, had omitted that part 
of the Oath of Abjuration which contained 
the declaration against James 2nd and his 
descendants. The oath taken by the 
Catholic Member was this, “ I do faith- 
fully promise to maintain, support, and 
defend, to the utmost of my power, the 
succession of the Crown, which succes- 
sion, by an Act entitled ‘ An Act for the 
further limitation of the Crown, and better 
securing the rights and liberties of the 
subject,’ is, and stands, limited to the 
Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 


and the heirs of her body, being Protes- | 


tants, hereby utterly renouncing and ab- 
juring any obedience or allegiance unto 
any other person claiming or pretending 
a right to the Crown of these realms.” 
Now, there could be no claimant for the 


Throne at present, as a descendant of 


James 2nd; but if the strictness of here- 
ditary descent were to be considered, 
other claimants for it might, perhaps, be 
found, deriving their claim from a higher 
stock than James 2nd. He was unwil- 
ling to make any distinction between the 
oaths taken by Protestants, and those 
taken by Roman Catholic Members. He 
should therefore reserve to himself, if he 
so thought fit, the right of retaining all 
those parts of the Oath of Abjuration which 
had no reference to the claims of the de- 
scendants of James 2nd. He thought 
that the time had now fully come, in which 
the House might safely omit all reference 
to the Pretender and his family; and, if 
so, it was wrong to encumber the oath by 
an abjuration of allegiance, which no cir- 
cumstances could call again into exist- 
ence. He hoped that he had sufficiently 
explained the limitations under which he 
was willing to grant to his right hon. 
friend leave to bring in his bill. With 
respect to what his right hon. friend had 
said on the subject of taking the oaths 
before the Lord Steward, he was not pre- 
pared to say, that his right hon. friend 
had convinced him that Members ought 
to vote fora Speaker without taking some 
oath, although he had convinced him that 
there might be much inconvenience in 
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| their being compelled to take the oaths 
exclusively before the Lord Steward. 

Mr. Cutiar Ferguson wished to ask the 
' right hon. Baronet if he did not think that 
i the Oath of Allegiance was the only oath 
| which ought to be taken by Members of 
| Parliament on their admission to their 
| seats. 
| Sir R. Peel observed, that the inquiry 
| of the hon. Member showed the necessity 
of the caution which he had already re- 
‘commended. The effect of declaring that 
‘the Oath of Allegiance was sufficient, 
' would be at once to decide the question 
| agitated last Session, with respect to the 
| admission of Jews into the House. If it 
were proper that such an admission should 
take place, the object ought to be effected 
by a direct motion, and not by a side- 
wind. 

Sir C. Wetherell thought, that this Oath 
of Abjuration ought not to be- hastily 
| abolished: for he had read insome Roman 
| Catholic authors of great learning, re- 

search, and talent, that they considered 
the title of the House of Sardinia to the 
' Crown of these realms as dormant,—not 
as extinguished. [Mr. O’Connell cried 
| “* Name.”| Delicacy would have induced 
‘him not to mention the name of the author 
_to whom he had alluded: but as he had 
_been called upon to give up the name, he 
| would say at once that he was alluding to 
| Mr. Butler. If they would only take the 
' trouble of looking at Mr. Butler’s Memoirs 
| or Reminiscences, and the chapter which 
/he had inserted in them upon the col- 
| lateral claims of the house of Sardinia, 
| they would see that their title was sup- 
| posed to be dormant, but not extinguished. 
| For these reasons he thought that the 
| right hon. Secretary had done right in 
' putting the House upon its guard against 
; the difficulties which might ensue from 
| giving up that part of the Oath of Abjura- 
| tion which negatived the claims of the de- 

scendants of James 2nd. According to 
his opinion, there were not more than two 
or three words in the Oath of Abjuration 
which were superfluous. He would not 
say that, for the sake of saving his lungs 
the expression of two or three idle words, 
he would efface from the Statute-book 
this Oath, which, for various reasons, 
might be advisable. He should, there- 
fore, decline pledging himself, either one 
way or other, on this subject at present. 

Mr, O’Connell said, that he wished to 
preventa misconception from going abroad, 
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—namely, that Mr. Butler had recognized 
the title of some other persons than that 
of the reigning family to the Throne of 
these realms. Now, Mr. Butler had re- 
peatedly taken the oath to support the suc- 
cession to the Throne, as it stood, limited 
to the House of Brunswick, being Protest- 
ants, and descendants of the Electress 
Sophia. Had Mr. Butler thought that 
any other family possessed a superior title 
to the Throne of these realms, Mr. Butler 
would never have taken that oath. The 
talent and research of Mr. Butler, as well 
as his loyalty and learning, were well 
known, and he hoped that the learned 
Gentleman, who had unintentionally cast 
a reflection upon Mr. Butler’s character, 
would have the candour to retract it, as 
undeserved. 

Sir C. Wetherell: I have said nothing 
offensive, I hope, to Mr. Butler. I am 
sure that if I did, I meant it not. I 
should not even have mentioned his name, 
had I not been so pointedly called upon to 
do so. 

Mr. C. W. Wyna, in reply, said, he was 
happy to find that the principal objection 
to his measure was, that it did not go far 
enough. He was of that opinion himself; 
but there were many reasons why he had 
not brought in a more extensive measure ; 
but he must say, that he wished other 
public bodies would likewise consider the 
propriety of a revision of the oaths ad- 
ministered to their members. In the Uni- 
versities, for instance, some of the oaths 
were extremely absurd. In taking the 
degree of Master of Arts, he, in common 
with many other Gentlemen who heard 
him, had been obliged to take various 
oaths, most useless and absurd; amongst 
others, there was an oath, that he should 
not assent tothe restoration to his degree 
of some person whose name he forgot, 
and the recollection of whose offence was 
lost in the antiquity of the period in which 
he existed. Noone, not even those the 
best acquainted with the antiquities of the 
University, could state the ground upon 
which the reference was made to this 
person in the oath. Every person, how- 
ever, taking the degree of Master of Arts, 
must swear that he would not consent to 
the restoration to his degree of a person 
whose bones must have longago mouldered 
into dust. The frequency of oaths was 
highly objectionable, and calculated to 
diminish their solemnity and value. In 
ancient times various oaths were taken 
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without scruple by the same individual ; 
and even in our own times, how many in- 
dividuals are there living, who, in the 
French Revolution, for instance, took dif- 
ferent oaths, as different parties and prin- 
ciples obtained dominion. It was impos- 
sible that such examples should not weaken 
the obligation of an oath. In reference to 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Sir C. Wetherell) he 
could assure him, that his intention was to 
strengthen, not weaken, the pledges given 
by Members of that House to support the 
reigning family. The hon. and learned 
Member seemed to think, that there were 
only two or three words objectionable in 
the Oath of Abjuration; but if he would 
read the second paragraph of that oath, 
he would not find in it one word that was 
necessary. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 











TREATIES RELATIVE TO THE NETHER- 
LANDS.| Mr. Hume rose to move for in- 
formation respecting our relations with 
foreign Powers, particularly with Bel- 
gium and Holland, which had formerly, he 
believed, been laid before the House. He 
was desirous that all the papers upon this 
subject should be collected and laid on the 
Table, that they might be ready to be re- 
ferred to by all the Members of that 
House, whenever occasion might require. 
He was specially anxious that this 
should be effected, because, in another 
place, it had been stated by one of the 
Ministers of the Crown, that the future 
actions of the Government, with respect: 
to Belgium, would depend upon the 
treaties by which it was bound ; and as the 
Members of that House would have 
eventually to decide upon an examination 
of these treaties, he trusted there would be 
no objection to their being laid before 
them. He wished to remind the House 
of what happened with regard to Portugal. 
The treaties with that country were, for 
the most part, of at least 120 years’ stand- 
irig, and were supposed to have lapsed, 
until one of our Ministers, at the time 
troops were ordered to Portugal, declared 
that they were in operation, and the House 
was called on to act on them forthwith, 
although great difference of opinion pre- 
vailed as to the necessity of that line of 





/conduct. He therefore hoped, that Go- 


| vernment would not object to have those 
_ papers laid onthe Table. The hon. Mem- 
'ber moved for copies of all the exist- 
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ing Treaties between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and Foreign Powers, respecting 
Holland and Belgium; and also respect- 
ing the kingdom of Portugal. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he had no objec- 
tion to the production of those papers ; 
but really, all that was material might be 
found by reference to documents already 
published. He therefore thought, that on 
a principle of economy the Motion was 
unnecessary ; but, unfortunately, the hon. 
Member always objected to his economy. 
Every thing in the least necessary for all 
legitimate subjects of debate was of easy 
access, 

Mr. Hume said, the treaties might be 
copied, and then it would be for the House 
to consider, whether they should be print- 
ed or no. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that the too 
frequent orders for the copying out of long 
documents already published, occasioned 
a great increase in the number of persons 
employed in the public offices. All the 
necessary treaties might be found in the 
“ Annual Register.” 

Mr. Hume was glad to see the right 
hon. Gentleman so economical; but he 
suggested that the printing of those papers 
might perhaps prevent a war. How were 
they to know what treaties Ministers re- 
ferred to? He (Mr. Hume) had himself 
a good library, but how was he to find out 
the treaties in his books? Besides, there 
were many hon. Members who had not re- 
ceived copies of the treaties already laid 
on the Table. 

Sir R. Peel observed, the system of 
providing all parliamentary documents for 
new Members, would be one of profuse ex- 
penditure—it would cost at least 40,000/, 
— and, besides, why had the library been 
established, if not to afford hon. Members 
an easy access to information upon such 
subjects. Either to reprint the Treaty of 
Vienna, or that of Paris, would be ridi- 
culous: but if there was any other Treaty 
required, which was not of easy access, he 
would cheerfully pledge himself to pro- 
duce it. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself satisfied. 


POLO L POODLE DDD mmm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Nov. 5. 


Minures.] Petitions presented. For the abolition of Negro 
Slavery, by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, from Malton :—By 
Mr. M. A. TayLor, from Durham:—By Sir C. Lemon, 
from Truro:—By Mr. M‘Cuintock, from Dundalk :— 
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By Sir W. Hgarucore, from Southampton :—By Colonel 
Lyaon, from Tenbury:—By Sir W. Gorpon, from Laun- 
ceston:—By Sir C. Smirx, from Pontefract:—By the 
Marquis of BLANDFoRD, from Woodstock:—By Mr. 
TYRELL, from Essex:—By Mr. BELL, three petitions 
from Northumberland:—By Mr. Suaw, three from 
Dublin :—By Lord Eprine@ron, three from Devonshire: 
—By Mr. PENDARvVIs, seventeen from Cornwall :— By 
Mr. Wm. CAvenpisu, four from York:—By Mr. Evans, 
four from Leicester:—By Mr. ArBuTHNOT, from Ash-- 
burton:—By Mr. SAnpForD, from Frome, Somerset- 
shire:—By Sir J. CorrERELL, from Hereford. By Mr. 
O’CoNNELL, against the return of the Member for the 
County of Louth. By the same hon. Member, from 
certain Inhabitants of Armagh, complaining of the sitting 
Member for that Borough, and praying a Repeal of that 
Act of George 2nd, which first dispensed with the law re- 
quiring the elected and the electors to be residents of 
Boroughs in Ireland; from Debtors in the Marshalsea 
(Dublin), complaining of the Insolvent Debtors Laws; 
against the Returns, from Romney, Armagh, Hastings, 
and Louth. 

The Speaker took the Chair this day at three o’clock, ac- 
cording to the new regulation with respect to the hour of 
sitting for the despatch of business. 


Riors 1n Iretanp.] Mr. O’Connell 
moved for a Return of the number of 
persons killed and wounded in Ireland in 
the various contests with the police. 

Mr. Doherty said, it was impossible that 
any such return could be made. The 
number of killed might be known, but 
there were no means of ascertaining the 
number of wounded. 

Mr. O’Connell expressed his surprise 
to find, that the lives of the people were of 
so little value in Ireland that the Govern- 
ment could give no satisfactory account 
of the results of the contests in which they 
were sacrificed. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the number 
of killed in the affrays, between the con- 
stabulary force armed on one side, and the 
people also armed on the other, were ascer- 
tained by the return of the Coroner, who 
inquired into the cause of death; but it 
must be known to every man that no ac- 
count was taken of the number of wounded. 
He begged at the same time to express 
his opinion, that the constabulary force 
was most efficient as a body, and he 
believed, most sincerely, that to their goed 
conduct and meritorious exertions, the 
preservation of the peace of Ireland was 
mainly to be attributed. 

The return ordered, so far as it could be 
made. 





PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.] Mr. 
O’ Connell presented a Petition from Cocker- 
| mouth, praying for Reform, and declaring 
| that Annual Parliaments, Universal Suff- 
rage, and Vote by Ballot were necessary 
| for the salvation of the country. The 
| petitioners also said, and he thought their 
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words prophetic, that vengeance would 
speedily fall on the heads of those who 
lent themselves to the oppression of the 
people. The Government was as imbecile 
as it was mischievous, for it had put into 
the mouth of one of the most popular 
Sovereigns who had ever sat on the Throne, 
a Speech which could have no other effect 
than to make him disliked by his subjects. 
What else, however, could they expect 
when there was insanity at the helm? He 
said insanity, and he was justified in saying 
it, because the Premier, but one year 
before his elevation, declared that he 
should be mad if he thought himself 
capable of filling the situation of Prime 
Minister of this country. He had since 
accepted that situation, and, therefore, he 
(Mr. O’Connell) felt he was at liberty to 
say that insanity ruled over the destinies 
of the nation. 

Mr. Beaumont, although one of the 
most ardent friends of liberty, felt himself 
called on to protest against the sentiments 
of the hon. member for Waterford, and to 
deprecate the use of expressions which 
he considered abominable, and language 
which he must characterise as most offen- 
sive. As one of those who had always 
proved themselves the friends of liberty 
both in and out of that House, he depre- 
cated the use of such language; and hoped 
the hon. Member would refrain from using 
it in future. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that if his Majesty’s 


Ministers were thought to be unworthy of | 


the confidence of the House and the coun- 
try, it was in the power of the Members to 


express that opinion, and effect their | 


removal ; but he thought that it would be 
derogatory to the character of Parliament 
to take any notice of language such as 
that now addressed to them. 

Mr. O'Connell justified the expression 
he had used. What else was it but adopt- 
ing the Duke of Wellington’s own words ? 

Mr. Beaumont repeated his hope that 
the hon. Member would, for the future, 
preserve a greater temperance.of language, 
although he might feel as strongly as he 
liked. 

Mr. Croker was much surprised, that 
the hon. member for Waterford, if he felt 
so strongly averse from the language of 
the Speech from the Throne, had not 
recorded that feeling more effectually, by 
taking the sense of the House on the sub- 
ject when that Speech was under its con- 
sideration the other night, and when he 
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had the opportunity of ascertaining the 
feelings of the Members in one of the 
most numerous assemblies ever congre- 
gated on such an occasion. He protested 
against a declaration such as they had 
heard from the hon. Member, so immedi- 
ately after he had given his assent to an 
Address in reply to the Speech which he 
so heavily condemned. He did not, how- 
ever, protest so much against the language 
of the hon. Member, nor was he disposed 
to read him a friendly lecture, like the 
member for Northumberland (Mr. Beau- 
mont); but he protested against such 
attacks being directed against the members 
of his Majesty’s Government, at a moment 
when there was not one of the persons 
attacked in the House to reply to them. 
Mr. Hobhouse, on the part of all those 
who dissented from the terms of the 
Speech from the Throne, protested on his 
part against the conclusion of the hon. 
Secretary for the Admiralty, that they or 
the House were at all pledged to the 
principles of the Speech, because they 
allowed the Address to pass without oppo- 
sition. Even the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
had expressly declared that the House was 
not pledged to the terms of the Speech. 
by agreeing to the formality of an Address, 
He believed, indeed, that the language of 
that Speech, and the ‘declaration respect- 
ing Reform, which followed it, had armed 
new opponents against the Ministry, and 
that many of the greatest friends of the 
Government were disposed to withdraw 
from it their support. What confidence, 
indeed, could the country have in such 
a-Government? What could be expected 
from a Ministry which left the destinies 
of Ireland in the hands of an individual ? 
For that they were so was plain, from the 
admissions made in that House. That 
hon. Member had been charged with an 
attempt to produce a rebellion, and he 
had replied with a modesty, peculiar to 
himself, and which he had no doubt was 


| perfectly well founded—* No, 1 did not 








excite the people to rebellion ; I prevented 
a rebellion.” The Government, however, 
which left in the power of an individual 
the means of exciting or preventing a 
rebellion was unworthy of the confidence 
of the House or of the country. He 
trusted that, the hon. Secretary would 
learn more accurately what took place in 
the House before he again reproved hon, 
Members for inconsistency. 
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Mr. O’Connell said, that so far from 
being open to the censure contained in the 
speech of the hon. Secretary, he had 
actually seconded the Amendment to the 
Address moved by the noble member for 
Woodstock. 

Mr. Croker said, that his observations 
applied not to the fact of the hon. Member 
having spoken against the Address, and 
seconded the Amendment, of which he 
was aware, but to the fact that he had not 
ventured to take the sense of the House 
on that Amendment. 

Mr. John Wood said, that he came up 
to town with a strong disposition to look 
with favour on the acts of the Government 
during the present crisis, but the declara- 
tion respecting reform had totally changed 
his opinions. The Duke of Wellington, 
Prince of Waterloo, had, like his brother 
Minister, Prince Polignac, issued his 
Ordinances against Reform, and was 
determined to abide the issue, in spite of 
the opinions of the people. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 


REVENUES OF LANCASTER AND Corn- 
waLt.] Mr. Harvey, in moving for a 
Return of the Expenses of the Manage- 
ment of the Crown Lands, and an Ac-~ 
count of the number of Leases granted, 
Fines paid, and Sales made, whether 
privately or by public auction, since the 
year 1786, begged at the same time to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whe- 
ther he was to understand that the an- 
nouncement in his Majesty’s Speech respect- 
ing the relinquishment of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, applied to those of 
Cornwall and Lancaster ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that his Majesty’s resignation of the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown did not 
comprise those of Cornwall and Lancaster, 
because those of Cornwall never became 
the property of the Crown, unless when 
there was no Heir-apparent of the Throne; 
and the revenues of Lancaster had been, 
from a very early period, subject to pecu- 
liar regulations, totally independent of its 
authority. 

The Return ordered. 


Memeers or PARLIAMENT.| Mr. D, W. 
Harvey said, he had a Resolution to sub- 
mit to the House, but as he had not had 
an opportunity of communicating its pur- 
port to the right hon.’ Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R, Peel), he should take leave to 





propose it to the House, and leave it open 
to any objection, on the subject of want 
of notice, which might be made against it. 
The Resolution was to this effect :—*‘ That 
every Member of that House be forthwith 
directed to make a return, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, of the number 
of Voters in the City or Borough which he 
represents, and whether they are all 
partially, or in what proportion, residents 
of the place he represents—whether he 
himself holds any office, civil, military, or 
otherwise—whether there are any and 
what duties attached to such place or 
office, and what are their nature and 
extent.” 

On the question being put, 

Sir R. Peel said, he required no notice 
on the subject of such a Motion, as he was 
at once prepared to give it a decided 
negative. 

Mr. Bernal asked, if the hon. Member 
had any objection to divide his Motion into 
parts. If not, he was prepared to support 
the latter part of it, although he could not 
consent to entail on the Members of that 
House the onerous and impracticable task 
demanded in the first part. 

Colonel Davies also observed, that the 
returning officers of Boroughs and Cities 
were the only persons possessed of the 
information which the hon. Member re- 
quired by the first part of the Motion. In 
many places a contest had not taken place 
for years, and how, in such a case, was 
the Member to obtain information with 
respect to the residency or number of the 
voters ? 

Mr. Harvey withdrew the Motion, with 
the understanding that he would renew it 
in another shape. 


Distress or tHE Country—In- 
FLAMMATORY LanGuaGE.|] Mr. Kenyon 
wished, before the House went into a 
Committee of Supply, to put a question to 
the righthon. Secretary of State. Although 
his Majesty’s Speech abstained from all 
allusion to the topic, the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not deny the existence of the 
greatest distress throughout the country; 
a distress, indeed, so deep and extensive, 
that unless means were taken to mitigate 
it, the most serious and alarming conse- 
quences might ensue. He was anxious 
to ascertain whether or not it was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s intention to propose the 
appointment of a Select Committee, to 
take the national distress into consideras 
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tion, and to endeavour to devise some 
plan for its alleviation. It was a subject 
which demanded the immediate notice of 
his Majesty's Government, and he should 
be happy to learn what steps Ministers 
meant to take respecting it. He regretted 
to see a passage in his Majesty’s Speech 
which alluded to additional coercive mea- 
sures; and he sincerely trusted that no 
such measures would be proposed. 

Sir Robert Peel rose to answer the 
question which the hon. Gentleman had 
put tohim. It was not his intention to 
propose the appointment of a committee 
to take into consideration the general dis- 
tress of the country. As to the specific 
measures which his Majesty’s Ministers 
intended to adopt, he hoped that their 
whole policy would show the disposition 
which they entertained to advance the 
prosperity of the country; although it 
could not be expected that he should now 
enumerate the precise measures that they 
might take. The hon. Gentleman was 
mistaken in supposing that any part of his 
Majesty’s Speech alluded to measures of 
coercion. What his Majesty stated was, 
that he would exert all the existing means 
which the law and the constitution had 
placed at his disposal. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman expressed his 
regret that no committee to take the dis- 
tress of the country into consideration was 
to be proposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and his hope that some hon. Member 
would step forward and make the proposi- 
tion himself. If, however, the question 
were not taken up by abler hands, he 
should consider it his indispensable duty 
to move for an investigation of the distress 
under which the whole country was suffer- 
ing, particularly the labouring classes, He 
should not do his duty to his constituents 
were he not to take this step. The ques- 
tion now was, not simply whether they 
would have reformation or not—they had 
to choose between reformation and abso- 
lute perdition. He had that day heard of 
a circumstance which proved the great 
falling-off that had taken place, and that 
was inevitable, in the receipts of the reve- 
nue. In one district in which the assessed 
taxes had formerly produced 10,000/., 
there was a deficiency of 6007. Although 
it was his present intention to make the 
motion to which he had adverted, he would 
readily give way to any hon. Member 
better qualified for the undertaking; and 
he was, above all, particularly anxious 





that he might be relieved from the labour 
by his Majesty’s Government, as a motion 
of that kind would come better from it 
than from any individual Member. One 
of the principal objects to which he should 
feel it his duty to call the attention of the 
House, would be the repeal of the duty 
on houses and windows; a duty which 
pressed most heavily on a large and valu- 
able portion of the community. 

Mr. Stanley requested the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
state the order in which he meant to take 
the Estimates in the Committee of Supply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that it was his intention to go regularly 
through them, as in the last Session. It 
was his intention to submit to the House 
the propositions respecting the Civil List 
on Friday next, so that the Committee of 
Supply would not be required to sit until 
the Monday after. 

Mr. Stanley gave notice, that on Mon- 
day week, on the Motion for going into 
the Committee of Supply, he would move 
certain Resolutions respecting the mode in 
which Parliament and the country had 
been led into an expenditure of 600,000/. 
on the Rideau Canal, by which a sum, 
to that amount, might be in future saved 
to the country. 

Sir John Bourke wished to say, that he 
differed in toto from his hon. and learned 
friend the member for Waterford, on the 
question of the repeal of the Union. In 
the part of Ireland from which he came, 
the general feeling was decidedly against 
such a repeal; and he was confident that 
every independent, educated, and upright 
person in Ireland was equally opposed to 
that hon. and learned Gentleman’s project. 
As to the distress which existed among the 
people of Ireland, that would, he believed, 
be best remedied by an advance of money 
to carry on public works, 

The question was put, that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, for the House to resolve 
itself intoa Committee of Supply ? 

Mr. Hume observed, that before the 
Speaker left the Chair, he wished to in- 
form hon. Members that this was the pe- 
riod at which the Commons of England, 
if they had any complaint to make, or any 
grievance to represent, ought to make, or 
represent it. If their constituents had 
commissioned them for any such purpose, 
now was their time. In the execution of 
his own duty, and in. compliance with the 
requests of his constituents, he now begged 
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to ask his Majesty’s Government whether 
—the whole country loudly demanding a 
relief from taxation—the Cabinet had 
made up their minds on that subject, as 
they had made up their minds on the sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform? What he 
wanted was, an unequivocal answer—aye, 
or no. The next thing to having a re- 
quest granted, was to put the person by 
whom it was made out of the misery of 
suspense, The people of England were 
at present looking most anxiously for the 
relief which they expected would be 
afforded them; and they would no longer 
be put off, as they had been heretofore, by 
promises of economy. Before, therefore, 
he could agree to vote away any of the 
public money, he must ask his Majesty’s 
Ministers if it was their intention to alle- 
viate the burthen of taxation which pressed 
so heavily uponthe country ; or if they were 
prepared to propose such a change in the 
present system of taxation as would remove 
the severity of the burden from the in- 
dustrious to other classes. As to Parlia- 
mentary reform, it was quite unnecessary for 
him toask Ministers what their intention was 
in that respect, after the declaration which 
had been made elsewhere, that the present 
system of representation was not only 
good, but the best that could possibly be 
imagined. He believed that the noble 
Duke at the head of the Government, and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, had 
declared at Manchester that they had no 
wish to retain their places, except while 
they were found to act in conformity to 
the wishes of the people. When, there- 
fore, they found that they were not acting 
in conformity to the wishes of the people, 
he trusted that they would redeem that 
pledge. He hoped that the people would 
show their wishes by petitions to that 
House, and by all other legal means. He 
trusted, however, that the people would 
use no other but legal means. If he 
could make his voice heard from one end 
of the country to the other, he would 
exclaim to the people, “If you wish to 
obtain your rights, and to benefit the 
country, abstain from all acts of violence.” 
From the use of all legal means of obtain- 
ing their object, the people ought not to 
allow themselves to be dissuaded. There 
were, unfortunately, in this country, a 
number of very ignorant, though perhaps 
well-meaning men, who, being alarmed 
themselves, endeavour to disseminate their 
terrors, and who, wishing to sustain the 
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present system under all circumstances, 
depicted to others the evils and devasta- 
tion to which they might be subject if they 
departed from it; asif any change must 
necessarily lead to occurrences similar to 
those which had taken place in other 
countries. He implored every real friend 
to his country to act himself, and to use 
all the influence which he might possess 
over others to induce them to act, in for- 
warding the great object of relieving the 
people by all lawful means; by petition 
and remonstrance, couched in bold but 
proper language. There were in that and 
the other House of Parliament so many 
individuals who were interested in the con- 
tinuance of the present system, because it 
worked well as it respected them, that they 
adopted every possible means of insuring 
its continuance. It was not surprising 
that these place-holders should say to 
those over whom they possessed any 
influence, “‘ Don’t go to this meeting, or 
that assembly ; Don’t sign such a petition ; 
Don’t join in such a remonstrance.” That, 
however, was not the advice which ought 
to be given to the people by persons who 
were not interested in the maintenance of 
the existing abuses. When he considered 
of what the Duke of Wellington had 
shown himself capable in other situations, 
he confessed that he was astonished at his 
present conduct. He must have received 
his_ political impressions from other 
countries. Austria, Russia, Prussia, must 
have pressed their opinions upon him. 
However, let his Majesty’s Ministers now 
declare whether or not they intended to 
propose the reduction of the public bur- 
thens; aye, or no. He should be satisfied 
with either answer. But he wished un- 
equivocally now to know what steps they 
intended to take, and he would state why. 
He confessed he had looked to them with 
hope and expectation. He spoke of it 
with regret; but weak as he was, he had 
been the dupe of the expressions of his 
Majesty’s Government in the former 
Session. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had declared in the last week of the 
last Parliament, in answer to some very 
strong and pertinent observations from 
the hon. and learned member for York- 
shire, that he might rest perfectly satisfied 
as to the measures which his colleagues 
and himself meant to pursue; for that 
they should call on the people for support. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman or the Duke 
of Wellington mean to say that the people 
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of England did not want reform—that 
they did not want reduction of taxation, 
or that they did want any interference in 
the affairs of Belgium? After that decla- 
ration, he (Mr. Hume) had hoped that he 
should hear in his Majesiy’s Speech some 
expression of due consideration for the 
sufferings of the people. Those sufferings 
were gréat;. but they were wholly disre- 
garded; they were set at nought. There 
was not even a paragraph in reference to 
them in his Majesty’s Speech. He was 
apprehensive that some very insidious 
designs were on foot. So much confi- 
dence had he in the good sense of the 
working classes of the community, that 
he was very much afraid that the belief of 
the hon. member for Kent, that the out- 
rages which had been committed there 
were not the work of the population of the 
country, was well founded. When he 
coupled this with the other proceedings of 
the noble Duke [loud laughter, and cries 
of hear, hear !|-—Perhaps he was wrong 
in using the word ‘‘ other.” But he really 
had a poor opinion of those who were so 
easily led to laugh at a lapse of that kind ; 
but who would, perhaps, let a good joke 
pass unnoticed. He really lamented to 
see, on all occasions, however serious, such 
a levity of manner in the House. It 
could not be necessary for him to say, 
that he did not think the Duke of Welling- 
ton had had anything to do with the fires 
in Kent. All these things, however, were 
making a deep impression in every part of 
the country. It behoved his Majesty’s 
Government, if there were any means of 
remedying the evil, to use them. He now 
begged to put the question to the right 
hon. Gentleman, what his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment meant todo? He had put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman 
yesterday, which he had not had the 
courtesy to answer. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would answer his 
present question; and that the answer 
would be, that the members of the Cabinet | 
had made up their minds to relieve the 
sufferings of the people, by reducing the 
burthen of taxation. 

Sir Robert Pegi expressed his surprise, 





that the hon. ‘member for Middlesex 


should charge him with want of courtesy, | 
in not answering his question yesterday. | 
What he had understood the hon. Gentle- | 
man to say yesterday was, that he would | 
put tohim (Sir Robert Peel) this day, a 

question as to the probability of the occur- | 


rence of war. He had intended, if the 
hon. Gentleman had this day repeated his 
question, to have answered—that a perfect 
confidence might be entertained that the 
same motives which had hitherto induced 
his Majesty’s Government to pursue a 
pacific policy, would continue; and that 
his Majesty's Government would make 
every possible effort, consistently, of course, 
with the honour and permanent interests of 
England, to maintain peace with the whole 
world. His Majesty’s Government was 
deeply interested in the preservation of 
the general tranquillity. His Majesty, in 
his Speech from the Throne, declared that 
“the assurances of a friendly disposition 
which he continued to receive from all 
foreign Powers, justified the expectation 
that he should be enabled to preserve for 
his people the blessings of peace.” It 
was impossible for him, consistently with 
his duty, to say more on the subject than, 
that since that declaration from the Throne, 
nothing had occurred to change or dimi- 
nish the expectation which his Majesty 
had been induced to entertain, ‘ that he 
should be enabled to preserve for his 
people the blessings of peace.” The-hon. 
member for Middlesex now asked, and 
required a positive and decisive answer to 
the question, whether his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to propose any reduc- 
tion of taxation? He was confident, that 
on reflection, the hon. Gentleman’s experi- 
ence would show him that the question was 
avery improper one. He must certainly 
decline giving any answer to the question, 
either affirmatively or negatively. But 
suppose he were to answer the question 
affirmatively, did not the hon. Member 
well know that such an answer must be 
followed up at once by enumerating the 
specific objects to which the intended 
reduction was to be applied? No in- 
ference whatever ought to be drawn from 
his declining to answer the question, ex- 
cept that to do so would be inconvenient 
to the public. He appealed to every 
Member, of parliamentary experience, if 
anything could be more prejudicial than 
for one of his Majesty’s Ministers, at the 
commencement of a Session, to give any 
answer to such a question as that which 
the hon. Gentleman had put tohim? The 
hon. Gentleman talked of some pledge 
which he (Sir Robert Peel) had given last 
Session of the disposition of his Majesty’s 
Government to defer to public opinion. 
What he had stated last Session was this 
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fact:—that his Majesty’s Government 
had made such an extensive reduction in 
the patronage of the Crown, that no 
administration could rely upon the perma- 
nent possession of office unless they felt 
themselves supported by the confidence of 
Parliament and the country. But the hon. 
Gentleman must not conclude from that 
declaration that any vulgar or common 
opinion, though expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman, would at all influence him in 
the discharge of his duty. If the hon. 
Gentleman joined in the vulgar imputation 
on public men that they were unduly 
influenced by their wish to retain the paltry 
emoluments of office; if he thought it 
necessary to caution the people against 
listening to the advice of such persons 
because they were interested in giving 
that advice; he knew not by what test the 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to prove the 
truth of his insinuations, but he knew 
that they were most uncharitable, and most 
unjust. The only considerations which 
his Majesty’s Government had in contem- 
plation were, the welfare of the people, 
and their permanent interest. The people 
must judge of their motives by their 
measures. If the House and the country 
suspected the motives and condemned the 
measures of his Majesty’s Ministers, no 
inherent power or influence they possessed 
could maintain them in the Adminis- 
tration. When the hon. Gentleman 
talked of the proceedings of misguided 
men, he would ask him if the language 
which had been used in that House by 
himself, now the representative of the 
metropolitan county, and therefore, per- 
haps, possessed of a degree of importance 
greater than he had before enjoyed; he 
would ask him whether the language which 
he had used in the course of the present 
Session was not calculated to produce 
excitement and inflammation? When the 
hon. Member characterised the whole 
population of the country, without excep- 
tion, as being in a starving condition—as 
reduced to a state of actual famine; or 
when he declared that unless certain 
measures were adopted, the day of ven- 
geance would come, might not the excite- 
ment and inflammation which the hon. 
Gentleman lamented be unintentionally 
aggravated by the unguarded language he 
employed ? 

Colonel Davies protested against the 
practice of taunting hon. Members, when 
they remonstrated against the measures of 
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Government, with a disposition to inflame 
and excite the people. He had never 
heard from his hon. friend any expressions 
which justified such taunts. What his 
hon. friend had said the other evening had 
been fully and satisfactorily explained, 
although it might suit the purpose of the 
right hon. Gentleman, for the purpose of 
making an undue impression on the House, 
to state his own version of the matter. 
When his hon. friend talked of interested 
persons, he did not allude to such persons 
as the right hon. Gentleman, but to un- 
derlings, to tax-gatherers and others, who 
were, of course, all interested in the main- 
tenance of the present system. It was to 
such persons that his hon. friend alluded ; 
not to such persons as the right hon. 
Gentleman. He would do the right hon, 
Gentleman the justice to say, that he did 
not believe he was influenced by any love 
of paltry emolument or of place. He had 
already shown that he was superior to any 
such miserable considerations. But that 
had no influence on his opinion of the 
public conduct of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and he would say, that if they 
were not the most discreet and clever 
of Ministers, they were as bold as any that 
ever existed; not even excepting Prince 
Polignac. The Duke of Wellington had 
expressed his determination to resist every 
species of reform. He had gone so far as 
to tell the House of Lords that “ if he 
were to form a Legislature, he would create 
one—not equal in excellence to the pre- 
sent, for that he could not expect to be 
able to do—but something as nearly of 
the same description as possible.” Theright 
hon. Gentleman, not to be behind-hand 
with his noble colleague, had told them 
that evening, forsooth, that his Majesty’s 
Government were not prepared to say, that 
they had any intention of reducing the 
taxation of thecountry. If personssuffer- 
ing distress felt disaffection, whose fault 
was it? Was it not the fault of those 
who drove them into cherishing that feel- 
ing, by resisting the signs of the times? 
The best friends of the Ministers were 
those who told them the real condition of 
the country; their worst enemies were 
those who blinded them to that condition. 
Was it possible that on so important a 
subject as the reduction of taxation, his 
Majesty's Government had not been able, 
in the course of so many months, to come 
toadecision? If any resolution had been 
formed, why not auswer his hon, friend’s 
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question? Not having done so, they 
must expect to have every obstacle thrown 
in their way ; and to find the public busi- 
ness impeded, if not altogether stopped. 

Mr. Curteis rose to ask, whether the 
hon. member for Middlesex, who generally 
spoke with great courtesy of public men, 
intended to revoke the expression which 
he had used when he insinuated, or rather 
said, that the noble Duke was at the bot- 
tom of the burnings in Kent. He thought 
that it would be for the interest of the 
public for the House to come at once to a 
regular division on the conduct of Minis- 
ters,‘ instead of wasting time in a Guerilla 
warfare on such discussions as the present. 
Such a division would bring on the tug of 
war, and the country would then know 
how far the Ministry was likely to enjoy 
the confidence of the present Parliament. 

Mr. Hume said, that he rose out of 
courtesy to the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, although he believed that he 
might appeal to the whcle House that there 
was no necessity, after whathe had formerly 
said, to reply at all to the hon. Member’s 
question. He could assurethe hon. Mem- 
ber that if he thought that either the Duke 
of Wellington, or any other of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, were capable of such conduct, 
he should lose not a moment—nay, he 
should be foremost—in bringing that sub- 
ject under the immediate consideration of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Baring said, that he rose with re- 
luctance to prolong a discussion of so 
tedious and unsatisfactory a nature; but 
certain circumstances which had occurred 
in the debate, and certain expressions 
which had been used by his hon. friend, 
the member for Middlesex, appeared to 


. him to be of such a nature that they ought 


not to be passed over without notice. As 
far as his own experience went, he must 
say, that it was quite clear that we had not 
had, since the conclusion of the war, any 
period in which the essential interests of 
thecountry were moving moresatisfactorily 
than they were moving a few months ago. 
He did not mean to say that they were 
moving with enormous profits and splendid 
results,—all he meant to say was, that the 
returns of our commerce, though moderate, 
were still satisfactory, When the great 
events which had recently occurred upon 
the Continent became known on this side 
of the Channel, they had a tendency to 
produce general excitement in one quarter 
and general apprehension in another—two 





causes, which had in some degree, but not 
to any great extent, been prejudicial to 
the interests of our commerce. From the 
year 1815 to the commencement of the 

ear 1830, we had been in circumstances 
of difficulty from the manner in which we 
had tampered with the currency; during 
the last year we had been recovering from 
the fever into which our former measures 
had cast us and, with a little management 
and forbearance, he believed that our 
recovery would soon be complete. If 
there was any one thing which every man 
who wished well to his country, and espe- 
cially tothe labouring classes, ought to 
avoid more than another, it was disturbing 
the general tranquillity by those outra- 
geous and extravagant assertions which 
were now so rife among us, and which, 
with all due regard to his hon. friend the 
member for Middlesex, whose great ser- 
vices he wasat at all times ready to acknow- 
ledge, he must say had been uttered by 
him with more than usual vehemence on 
the present occasion. If it were true 
that the majority of the Members of that 
House acted upon mere mercenary views, 
without any regard to public principle,— 
if it were true that the Majority of them 
were receiving large emoluments out of 
the public purse,—a fact which he for one 
did not believe,—the sooner those circum- 
stances were clearly explained to the coun- 
try, the better would it be for its interests. 
He therefore could not help expressing a 
hope, that the motion which the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester intended to make in a 
few nights, calling for a return of the 
emoluments, civil and military, received 
by Members of that House, would be 
granted; in order that the extent of those 
emoluments might be distinctly known. 
It was, however, his opinion that a more 
extravagant, and if unfounded, a more 
mischievous misrepresentation than this, 
had never been propounded by any public 
man in any country. That public men 
holding public offices were to be paid by 
the country was a principle of our Consti- 
tution, which had always been applauded 
by the best Judges of Constitutional 
policy, both at homeand abroad. Several 
of the most acute statesmen in America 
had expressed their approbation of our 
practice of allowing the great officers of 
Government to have seats in Parliament, 
and had lamented that a similar practice 
was not permitted in their own country. 
Unless his hon: friend, the member for 
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Middlesex, was prepared to say, that the 
great offices of State should be without 
emolument, and _ should, therefore, be 
monopolized by men of large fortune,—a 
practice most injurious in a mixed demo- 
cracy like our own—the present system 
of allowing individuals who received sala- 
ries for filling efficient situations under 
the Crown, could not be dispensed with. 
The assertions of the hon. member for 
Middlesex on this subject might surprise 
those Gentlemen who were new Members 
of the House, but they would produce no 
effect upon those who, like him, had sat 
for five-and-twenty years in Parliament, 
and had witnessed the great reductions 
which had been made of late years in all 
our establishments. For his own part, he 
must say, that he was not aware that the 
great officers of State were at all over-paid. 
If they were, let his hon. friend, when the 
estimates came before the House, point 
out where the over-payment was; and he 
thought that he might appeal to his own 
past conduct in Parliament to show that he 
should not be backward in concurring in 
any reduction which could be fairly, and 
properly, and safely made, But in the 
present state of the public mind, which, in 
spite of theexemplary moderation exhibited 
by the Majority of the nation, was still a 
little excited, there was no occasion for 
public men to make use of inflammatory 
language, to promote a state of things 
which, if it arrived, would be praductive 
of as much injury to themselves as it 
would be to the rest of the country. In 
a placard which he had seen posted up 
that day, he saw it stated, that out of the 
public money the Earl of Eldon received 
50,0001. a year. 

Mr. Hume.—Does that originate with 
me? Ifnot, why mention it ? 

Mr. Baring—‘ My hon. friend does me 
gross injustice when he supposes that I 
am going to make my speech entirely 
about him. I was mentioning an exagge- 
rated statement which I had seen in a 
placard out of doors, and was proceeding 
to correct it. My hon. friend gets up to 
correct and stop me, but I never knew him 
get up to remove an exaggeration, though 
I hold it to be as much the duty ofa public 
man to remove exaggerations as it is to 
detail fairly the real grievances of his 
country. But to proceed. I saw in that 
same placard a list of other exaggerations, 
equally unfounded with that which I have 
just mentioned. Of that noble Lord, in his 
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political character at least, it is pretty well 
known that I never have been an admirer: 
but yet I think it only common justice to 
state, that that noble Lord receives no more 
than a pension of 4,000/. a year as a re- 
tiring Chancellor; and I doubt whether 
any man, who recollects the laborious 
services of Lord Eldon for so many years, 
as a Judge, will say that such a retiring 
pension is too much. If it be, let it be 
brought, fairly under our consideration, 
and not made the subject of the most un- 
founded exaggeration.” Mr. Baring then 
proceeded to observe, that it was impossible 
to see such exaggerations without being 
sensible of the object for which they were 
made. Knowing that the Members of the 
House of Commons were good for nothing 
if they did not follow up the opinions of 
those hundreds and thousands of people 
out of doors, who, from the general spread 
of education, were able to judge of them, 
their proceedings, and their merits, he 
would proclaim at once the idleness of en- 
deavouring to conceal from them anything 
which had a tendency to display the mode 
of expending the public money; but at 
the same time he would proclaim, as a 
general rule, the duty of public men 
showing up and disavowing the exaggera- 
tions which were abroad on such a subject. 
With regard to the question which had 
been put to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, as to his intention to repeal any 
taxes, he would only say, that the best 
course which the House could adopt would, 
in his opinion, be that of going into the 
Committee of Supply, and there performing 
the business of the public. If in thatcom- 
mittee the Minister should propose any 
grant which hon. Gentlemen might deem 
improper, then would be the time, and 
there would be the place, for objecting 
Let hon. Gentlemen, therefore, 
consider in the first place, whether 
it were practicable to reduce the sup- 
plies; for if such a scheme were practic- 
able, then they might properly think of 
reducing the amount of taxation. In con- 
clusion, he admitted that distress of some 
kind must always be found in a. large 
manufacturing country like our own, but 
he denied that at present it was anything 
like that which had generally prevailed in 
the country since the conclusion of the 
last peace. It was a gross exaggeration to 
describe the English as a starving people. 
Any difficulty by which the country was 
affected at present, had arisen from the ex- 
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citement which prevailed on one hand, and 
from the apprehension which prevailed on 
the other. He was sorry, however, to be 
compelled to observe, that the course which 
had been pursued that evening was calcu- 
lated to increase it materially. 

Lord Howick complained, that the hon. 
member for Callington had read his hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex, a most 
unnecessary and uncalled-for lecture on 
the exaggerations which were abroad, and 
of which his hon. friend was perfectly 
guiltless. He contended that the exagge- 
ration prevalent out of doors was a suffi- 
cient justification of any hon. Member, who 
calmly and dispassionately stated within 
the House the real grievances of the people. 
The language which had been used by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, both on the 
present and on a former night, was per- 
fectly justifiable in the present state of the 
country. With respect to reform in Parlia- 
ment, he must say, that it was resisted only 
by those who had an interest in main- 
taining the presentabuses. By abuses he 
did not mean the high and extravagant 
salaries merely which were paid to some 
public officers, but the influence and pa- 
tronage which were in the gift of some of 
them, end quite as valuable, if not more 
so, than money. He must also condemn 
in the strongest terms, the declarations 
contained in the King’s Speech respecting 
Belgium, and avow his dissatisfaction with 
the explanations which the right hon. 
Secretary had that night given respecting 
what he called the pacific intentions of 
the British Government. 

Sir R. Peel repeated his former decla- 
ration, that our interference with the 
Netherlands was not made with a view of 
exciting, but of preventing, war. His 
Majesty had declared in his Speech, that 
he entertained the expectation that he 
should be able to preserve for his people 
the blessings of peace ; and he had already 
assured the House—and he would repeat 
the assurance—that nothing had occurred 
since the delivery of that Speech which in« 
duced him to think that that expectation 
would be disappointed. In reply to the 
observations of the hon. member for Wor- 
cester, which, he said, proceeded through- 
out upon the erroneous supposition that he 
had accused the Gentlemen opposite of 
throwing firebrands among the people, he 
should only say, that he had made no such 
accusation. On a former evening he had 
used the word “intentionally,” where he 
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intended to have said ‘ unintention- 
ally.” On the present occasion he had 
laid particular emphasis on the word “ un- 
intentionally,” when he said that an hon. 
Member was using language which was 
calculated—unintentionally on his part— 
to create great excitement and inflamma- 
tion among the people. He repeated his 
assertion that such language had been 
used. He asked whether it was consistent 
with truth to call the people of England a 
starving population? There might be 
partial distress in the country; some 
distress there always must be, from the 
very nature of things; but it was a gross 
exaggeration to say that the people of 
England were starving. He acquitted 
the hon. Member, as freely as the hon. 
Member acquitted the Duke of Wellington, 
of all intention to do mischief; but when 
he said, that, inhisopinion, the Government 
ought to be displaced, there was a better 
and a milder way of saying it than by 
using such a phrase as “the day of 
vengeance will come.” When the hon. 
Member was talking of a misguided and 
easily excited people, it was better to avoid 
using such language. 

Mr. Labouchere wished to take that 
opportunity of asking the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a question. Had any report been 
received from the commission appointed 
last Session to inquire into the finances and 
expenditure of the Colonies ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the commissioners had not yet com- 
pleted their work, though they had made 
considerable progress in it. ‘The result of 
their labours would, however, be shortly 
placed before the public. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, Sir A. Grant, Chairman. 


Suppty.—Recrimination.] The pa- 
ragraph in the King’s Speech relative to 
the Estimates having been read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that a Supply be granted to his Majesty. 

Mr. Hume said, that though he had re- 
frained from opposing the motion for the 
Speaker’s leavingthe Chair, it had not been 
because he was satisfied with the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
That statement had not convinced him that 
the Government did not intend to go to 
war. The right hon, Secretary had not 
told them whether it would be necessary 
for this country~ to have recourse to 
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arms. With regard to the observations 
which the right hon. Secretary had 
thought eo to apply to him, he 
must say, he considered that he had great 
reason to complain of them. Much more 
reason had he to complain of the speech of 
the hon. member for Callington (Mr, 
Baring). That hon. Member had charged 
him with making exaggerated statements. 
What were those statements? When had 
he made such? Why did not the hon. 
Member point them out? He complained, 
too, of the right hon. Secretary for having 
raked up an expression which he had used 
in the warmth of debate the other night, 
or rather morning (for it was past two 
o'clock, he believed), which expression 
he had immediately explained. Was this 
the liberality of the right hon. Secretary ? 
But this was the way in which it was 
sought to. blind the House and the coun- 
try, to the importance and the necessity 
of the main question,—which question 
was, whether there should or should not 
be a reduction of the burthens of the peo- 
ple. Had he ever made, and been obliged 
afterwards to recant, such exaggerated 
statements as the hon. member for Cal- 
lington made respecting the Bishop of 
London one night last Session, which he 
came down and recanted the next night? 
If he had ever made exaggerated state- 
ments, and he had been told of having 
done so, he had always explained his 
error, as he always should be happy 
to do for the future; but, he repeated, he 
had never been guilty of such exaggerations 
as the hon. member for Callington had, 
and that hon. Member, therefore, had no 
right to charge him with making exag- 
gerated statements, and not explaining 
them. He would say, that to misrepresent 
him in this manner was calculated to pro- 
duce dangerous consequences. He was 
not surprised at this misrepresentation 
from the hon. member for Callington, be- 
cause, generally, when that hon. Member 
spoke upon any question, he (Mr. Hume) 
was always in doubt, at the conclusion of 
the hon. Member’s speech, which way the 
hon. Member had meant to argue, and on 
which side he meant to vote. He called 
upon the hon. member for Callington to 
state what he had ever said that was 
calculated to inflame the minds of the 
people? Surely the hon. Member could 
not have been in the House when he had 
spoken, for he had then solemnly depre- 
cated all acts of violence on the part of 
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the people, and had declared that such 
acts were calculated, not to advance their 
interests, but to furnish new grounds for 
disregarding their wishes. Was it a fit 
return for that to hold him up as an in- 
cendiary ? But the hon. member for Cal- 
lington had not only complained of his 
exaggerating the distress of the country, 
but had almost declared that there was no 
distress at all among the people. The 
hon. Member had certainly said, that the 
country was better off now than it had 
ever been before during the last fifteen 
years, and this was about the most incor- 
rect statement that could be made. It 
might, however, be very well for the hon. 
member for Callington, with a good rent- 
roll, and no want of money right and left, 
to suppose that there was not much dis- 
tress in the country. But his complaint 
was, that words had been put into his 
mouth which he never used, and that the 
proceedings in former debates had been 
this evening revived for the purpose of 
censuring him. The rules of the House 
forbade this practice, and therefore the 
right hon. Secretary had been disorderly 
and irregular. So, also, had the hon. 
member for Callington been, in alluding to 
what he had said ona former night; and 
when he alluded to any thing that had 
fallen from him that evening, he challenged 
the hon. Member to point out the expres- 
sions which were calculated to inflame the 
people. He had been misrepresented on 
more than one occasion. The other night, 
the hon, Alderman (Mr. Ald. Waithman) 
below him, having got “a bee in his bon- 
net,” incorrectly attributed to him what 
he had never said, [Cries of ‘‘ Question.” | 
Now, if during this Session he ever 
heard that word ** Question” called, for 
the purpose of interrupting an hon. Mem- 
ber in debate, he gave fair warning that 
he would move that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair, and if only a few Members 
would stand by him, he would put a stop 
to that indecent custom. Nothing could 
be more indecent and unbecoming than 
for a set of men, who were utterly unworthy 
of places in the House, to come down 
there [ Cries of “ hear, hear!” yes, pardon 
him, their conduct justified him in calling 
them “ unworthy,” —to come down there 
to interrupt the Representatives of the peo- 
ple in the discharge of their duty. He 
did not mean to say that this cry came 
from Gentlemen connected with the Ad- 
miralty, but he had well remarked the 
12 
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corner from which the cry of ‘‘ Question” 
constantly came, and he was determined, 
if the practice were persevered in, to bring 
the persons guilty of it before the Speaker 
by complaint. Yes, he would. Let them 
stay away if they pleased: he did not wish 
for their presence : but if they did come, 
let them conduct themselves like grave 
senators. The hon. member for Callington 
had told them that he had never heard 
of Members of Parliament being influenced 
by money, places, pensions, or sinecures. 
Good God! Where had the hon. member 
for Callington lived all his life? If the 
hon. Member thought that the system was 
all right, let him change his place in the 
House; Jet him take his situation behind 
the Treasury bench; but let them not 
have an enemy in their own quarters, and 
in their own camp. He did not like a 
snake in the grass. As to what the right 
hon. Secretary had said upon the same 
subject, he had only to remind the House, 
that in what he had said about clinging to 
the emoluments of office, he had not made 
any allusion to the bench on which the 
right hon. Secretary sat. It should, how- 
ever, be recollected, that there were at- 
tached to office, rank, and power, and 
influence, which might make an impression 
on those who did not care for the emolu- 
ments of office. He would not detain the 
House any longer, and, after the unfair 
attacks that had been made upon him, he 
hoped it would not be thought that he 
had taken up time unnecessarily. 

Mr. Baring said, that if, in addressing 
the House, he had ever assumed a tone or 
appearance which savoured of presump- 
tion or arrogance, no man could be more 
ashamed of such indecorum—no man more 
anxious to apologize for it—than himself. 
He trusted, however, that he had never so 
far forgotten himself,—that he had never 
been so insensible to the respect which was 
due from him to the House. If, however, 
such impropriety of conduct could be 
fairly charged against him, still a lecture 
upon such a subject could not possibly 
have come from a more unfit person than 
the hon. member for Middlesex. From 
the manner in which that hon. Member 
thought proper to address the House, a 
stranger might suppose that there was no 
Representative of the people in it but the 
hon. member for Middlesex,—no one who 
understood the affairs of Government but 
the hon. member for Middlesex, and that 
the hon. member for Middlesex was _privi- 
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leged to dictate, on all occasions, and that, 
too, not in the most becoming language, 
to all the rest of the Members who com- 
posed this branch of the Legislature. He, 
however, could assure the hon. member 
for Middlesex, that however unreasonable 
it might appear to him, he should insist 
upon his right of forming his own opinion 
of the measures that might be submitted 
to the House. If the hon. Member pro- 
posed, as he frequently had, measures cal- 
culated to benefit the country, he should 
continue to support him; and if the 
hon. Member proposed, as also he fre- 
quently had, measures of a contrary cha- 
racter, he should still feel it his duty to 
oppose him, however the hon. Member 
might be displeased with those who did 
not happen to view every thing in the same 
light as himself. Let him also assure 
the hon..Member, that he should not ask 
his advice as to his parliamentary conduct, 
nor allow himself to be dictated to by the 
hon. Member as to the place in the House 
he should occupy. He would not take 
the hon. Member as a guide, nor submit to 
him as a dictator. The hon. Member 
asked, of what exaggeration he had been 
guilty? To this he replied, without hesi- 
tation, that the whole tenour of his speech 
was exaggeration, and that it had a most 
inflammatory tendency. This, he thought, 
must, to the majority of the House, be as 
manifest as that, since the hon. Member 
had appeared in his new character, he had 
displayed himself, not as a debater, but as 
a dictator. But the hon. Member insisted 
upon an instance of the exaggeration 
charged against him. If it were worth 
while detaining the House with a repetition 
of the hon. Member’s statements, it would 
not be difficult to give several instances ; 
but this was not worth while, and he would 
content himself, therefore, with one in- 
stance. The hon. Member had represented 
that Members of that House, in voting 
money, were influenced by the desire of 
supporting corrupt institutions, and of 
feeding placemen and sinecurists. This 
was a misrepresentation, and one that was 
calculated to excite inflammation out of 
doors. If,one-half, nay, if one-tenth-—of 
the statementsof the hon. Member were true, 
the Government of the country would be 
an Augean stable, that would not only re- 
quire to be cleansed forthwith, but which 
would justify almost any measures that 
might be directed towards that object. 
These exaggerations and mis-statements,— 
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this conduct on the part of men who ought 
not to be insensible of the consequences 
they were calculated to produce,—made 
others who were more prudent, but not 
less ardent lovers of freedom than them- 
selves, pause before they concurred in 
reforms to which there would otherwise be 
no objection. Such language and such 
conduct displayed anything but a desire 
to consult the welfare of the community. 
Upon the subject out of which the present 
discussion had arisen, he was totally at 
variance with the hon. Member. He con- 
sidered it to be prudent, and rational, 
and statesmanlike, to consider how much 
money was necessary for the service of the 
country, and to compare that with the 
amount of the revenue. If, upon such 
comparison, it should appear that there 
was a surplus of revenue, that ought 
to be applied to the reduction of tax- 
ation. A very different course was in- 
sisted upon by the hon. Member, who 
called upon the Ministers, in the first 
instance, to reduce the.taxation of the 
country,—or, in other words, to take so 
much from the revenue, before it was known 
whether the amount of the revenue, as it 
now stood, was sufficient for the service 
of the State. For his own part, he could 
not consider this to be either prudent or 
statesmanlike. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that he was not in 
the habit of using strong language in ad- 
dressing that House, let the subject of the 
discussion be what it might; and justice 
towards his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex, required him to say, that he 
did not hear him make use of any expres- 
sions which he himself would not have 
uttered; and his expressions did not de- 
serve the strong remarks which had been 
made on them. The language used by 
his hon. friend was not such as to inflame 
the minds of the people, but was merely 
a representation of that state of public 
feeling at this moment to which he was 
desirous of calling the attention of Parlia- 
ment. He differed from the opinion en- 
tertained by the hon. member for Cal- 
lington, viz. that it was expedient to 
soften down the statements of’ public dis- 
tress, for he must know that the public 
ferment was very great. Indeed, no one 
could deny it, and such ferment would be 
better allayed by individuals who held 
seats in that House, stating openly, and 
even in strong terms, their sentiments 
upon the subject, (provided the language 
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be not of an exciting character) than by 
the line which the hon. member for Cal- 
lington would adopt. The discontented 
portion of the public would be better satis- 
fied to find that their grievances were ex- 
posed in energetic terms. On a former 
evening his hon. friend did, in the heat of 
debate, use a word which, on its being 
censured, he instantly retracted.—[Sir R. 
Peel said, “‘ No.”] Hishon. friend retracted 
it in every sense in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had a right to condemn it, by 
explaining, that he merely referred to the 
removal of Ministers from their places. He 
admitted that the word “‘ vengeance” was 
an inappropriate expression, but the ex- 
planation ought to have been accepted, 
and no further observation ought to have 
been made upon it. With respect to the 
Motion before the House, he was surprised 
that the Government should not have 
come down with some proposition calcu- 
lated to give comfort to the people. In- 
stead of doing that, Ministers availed 
themselves of the earliest opportunity to 
declare that nothing would be done to 
meet their wishes. First, they were told 
that not the slightest measure of reform 
was to be granted, and then that the Go- 
vernment was not prepared to state whether 
or not any reduction of taxes is to be 
made. The country was entitled to know 
whether any, and if any, what reductions 
were to be effected in the burthens which 
pressed so heavily on the people. The 
right hon. Gentleman declined giving any 
specific information to his hon. friend on 
the subject, but the House ought to be 
informed of the probable course that Mi- 
nisters intended to follow. It was ex- 
pected throughout the country that a great 
reduction of taxation would take place this 
year; and the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman would produce nothing but 
dissatisfaction. Surely, if he were disin- 
clined to enter into particulars, he might 
say whether any reductions were contem- 
plated—whether the public service would 
require the same or a less sum than last 
year; although, until he heard what the 
new Representatives of the people might 
say, he might deem it expedient to defer 
any statement as to the particular taxes to 
be removed or reduced—a matter which 
might be hereafter arranged by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but the general 
refusal to answer shewed, either that Mi- 
nisters were unprepared to meet” Parlia- 
ment, or were determined to keep the publie 
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mind in a state of suspense, not necessary 
for the public service. 

Colonel Sibthorp merely rose to say one 
word on the present occasion, as he had 
not an opportunity of doing so on Tues- 
day evening. If he had been able to 
attend, he should have supported the 
amendment of his noble friend, and should 
have expressed his opinion on the conduct 
of the Administration. He agreed with 
his hon. friend, the member for Bletching- 
ly, that the country was entitled to know, 
whether it was the intention of Ministers 
to propose any reduction of taxation; the 
people ought to be informed what they 
were to expect; and before Ministers 
were entitled to ask for supplies, they 
ought to pledge themselves that reduc- 
tions should be made. The people of 
England had never manifested the least 
indisposition to grant proper supplies to 
the Crown; they had always been willing 
to give their money liberally when they 
thought it necessary; but when it was 
demanded for the purpose of supporting 
placemen and pensioners, or for building 
additional wings to Windsor Castle, they 
might justly desire, being themselves in 
distress, to keep it in their own pockets. 
The people of England had entertained 
hopes that the Ministers would have come 
down to the House and proposed some 
great reduction in taxation. It would have 
been a subject of great pleasure to all, 
that such an announcement had been 
made in the King’s Speech; which might 
have administered some relief to the 
agonies of an impoverished people. A 
right hon. Gentleman said, that the coun- 
try was suffering under a passing cloud ; 
but it would be long before the condition 
of the people was materially improved. 
He was determined to support the cause 
of the people. He would support the 
people, not in their riotous conduct,—for 
that he should be the first to oppose and 
put down,—but in their constitutional and 
legal mode of demanding a reduction of 
their burthens ; and the Ministry not only 
ought, but would find they must do some- 
thing more than they had hitherto done, 
for the relief of the people. He heard 
with considerable surprise the hon. member 
for Callington declare, that the country 
was in an improving condition, and that 
the-people were better off now than at any 
period since the Peace. He denied the 
truth of that statement, and maintained 
that the distress became greater every day. 
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Ministers were bound to relieve the coun- 
try, and he would require them to work 
day and night in their offices, until they 
found some remedy for the present evils. 
The House had a right to insist that some 
hope should be held out to the people, and 
that there was a prospect of speedy relief. 
The taxes hitherto repealed had not bene- 
fitted the great body of the people. No 
good had been done by the repeal of a 
paltry tax like the Leather-tax, for shoes 
and boots were dearer than ever. The 
people expected the repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes, which pressed heavily on them. 
The Ministers and all the pensioners of 
the State ought to follow the example of 
his Majesty, and of a noble Marquis, in 
giving up a portion of their salaries and 
pensions. If they did that, and repealed 
a number of taxes, they might regain the 
confidence of the nation. 

The Resolution agreed to; the House 
resumed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Justice (IRE- 
LAND). Mr. Doherty moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the more effectual Ad- 
ministration of Justice in Ireland. The 
object of the Bill would be, to extend to 
Ireland certain provisions of the Act for 
the more effectual Administration of Justice 
in England, which passed in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

Mr. O’Connell did not rise to oppose 
the Motion, but as the Act referred to had 
made no effectual reform in the adminis- 
tration of justice in England, it must not 
be understood that the Bill proposed to be 
introduced, would effect any legal reform 
in Ireland. He would take this opportu- 
nity of noticing the manner of appointing 
Judges in Ireland. None but a man who 
had been much employed in the Courts 
could make a good Judge ; but such offices 
had always been filled by political gentle- 
men,—he would not call them political 
adventurers,—who were thus rewarded 
for the services they had performed to 
Government in that House. This had 
been the case in the last appointment. 
The Ministers did not inquire who bore 
the best character in the Hall, but they 
came to this House, and having found a 
gentleman who always voted for them, 
they gave him the appointment. This 
was a proof of the want of a resident 
legislature in Ireland. Such an occurrence 
could not take place in this country, nor 
ought it to take place in any part of the 
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kingdom ; for the Judges made more law 
than the Parliament, and the appointment 
of such men should, therefore, be made 
with reference to their knowledge and 
ability only. He had no interest in speak- 
ing thus, for there was no appointment of 
the kind that he would accept if it were 
offered him now, and he had no hesitation 
in stating, that he never would accept any 
such appointment at any time. 
Leave given. 


Poor-Laws.] Mr. Weyland, after ob- 
serving, with respect to the law of settle- 
ment, that many cases had occurred at 
the Quarter Sessions, in which the Judges 
had decided the law contrary to the spirit 
in which he was sure that law was enacted, 
—after citing a case where the hiring of a 
house for 10/. a-year had been decided 
not to give a settlement, as the tenant did 
not remain in it for a year—moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill “to explain and 
amend the Act 6 Geo. 4th, c. 57, as far 
as regards the Settlement of the Poor, by 
the renting and occupation of tenements.” 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 


Parent oF tHe Kino’s Printer. |] 
Mr. Hume rose, pursuant to the notice he 
had given, to move for a copy of the 
King’s Printer’s Patent. In doing so, he 
regretted that the hon. member for Cal- 
lington was not present, as, one fact being 
worth fifty arguments, he should be able 
to prove to that hon Member, that there 
were other motives which influenced Mem- 
bers in that House besides patriotism and 
the good of the country, by which alone 
he was sure that his hon. friend was in- 
fluenced. He had greatly to complain of 
the conduct of Government in not re- 
deeming its pledges as to economy. The 
Government had pledged themselves to 
effect every practicable economy in every 
department of the State, and he had to 
complain, that on the expiration of the 
patent to the King’s Printer, they had not 
redeemed that pledge, by acting upon the 
recommendation of a former committee of 
that House. He had supposed, that the 
principle as to patents had been long since 
settled. He conceived that his Majesty 
had a right to grant patent privileges to 
certain individuals, for certain inventions 
or improvements, but he was of opinion 
that the King had no right to grant ex- 
clusive rights to individuals, by patent, to 
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tax the people, without the consent of 
Parliament. He should, at a future 
period, when he intended to introduce the 
question of patents as regarded light- 
houses, &c., bring forward the whole 
question as to patents, so as to have it 
fully discussed and considered by a com- 
mittee of that House. With regard to the 
present patent he had to state, that in 
1799 Mr. Pitt granted the patent office of 
King’s Printer to John Reeve, George 
Robert Eyre, and Andrew Strahan, for a 
period of thirty-one years. He (Mr. 
Hume) believed, that he should be able to 
show that this patent was granted to John 
Reeve, for the purpose of securing to him 
an income of 1,500/. a-year. Mr. Pitt 
understood that the clear profits of the 
office amounted to 3,000. a-year, and it 
was stipulated that John Reeve should 
have the half of that during his life. 
Reports had been made by a committee of 
the House with regard to this office, to 
which he should have occasion to refer, 
and for which they were indebted to the 
hon. member for Dorsetshire. That hon. 
Member was chairman of a Select Com- 
mittee in 1810, which inquired into the 
affairs of that, as well as of other offices 
connected with the Government; and the 
Report made by that committee contained 
much valuable information as to this office. 
The committee stated, with reference to 
the patent, that “the printing of Acts of ° 
Parliament and forms of prayer, stands 
o: a different footing from the other print- 
ing, since Messrs. Eyre and Strahan have 
an exclusive right to the former until the 
year 1830, in virtue of a patent, granted 
in 1799, constituting them King’s Printers, 
the former patent expiring at that period. 
The two English Universities have also a 
right to print the acts and forms of prayer, 
but they have not exercised it.” He would 
not complain if an exclusive right had 
been granted to supply his Majesty with 
prayer-books, &c.; but what he com- 
plained of was, that an exclusive right 
was granted, to supply to the House of 
Commons and other places, to an amount 
that cost the public 36,000/, per annum. 
It appeared that in the year 1807, Reeve, 
conceiving that he did not get his fair 
share of the profits, filed a bill in Chan- 
cery, in which he alleged that the supply 
to Government alone amounted to 56,0002. 
and that the nett profits upon that single 
branch were 13,000/. The parties avoid- 
ed the risk of exposure which would have 
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attended litigation by coming to an 
accommodation, and the bill was accord- 
ingly withdrawn. So matters remained 
until the year 1810, when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Corfe Castle submitted to the 
House the propriety of instituting an 
inquiry into that and other public depart- 
ments. That inquiry was made; and the 
Committee recommended the Government 
not to renew the patent of King’s Printer, 
which recommendation, he was sorry to 
say, had not been attended to. The Com- 
mittee said, in its ninth report, “ Your 
Committee called for an account of work 
performed by Messrs. Eyre and Strahan, 
for the public, in the year 1808, and they 
find by the return made, that the expense 
of ‘Acts, Bills, Reports, Accounts, 
Minutes of Evidence, and other papers’ 
delivered in that year to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the House of Peers, was 
8,226/. 19s. 5d.; and the charge incurred 
for Acts of Parliament, delivered in the 
same year to the Magistrates of the United 
Kingdom and others, pursuant to an 
Address of the two Houses of Parliament, 
arising out of a recommendation of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to report upon the promulgation 
of the Statutes, was 16,9751. 13s. 9d. 
To these two sums several others are 
added—an account of Forms of Prayer 
for a general fast ; of Acts, Proclamations, 
and other papers delivered to the Privy 
Council, to the Secretaries of State, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and an account of local and personal 
Acts; making the total amount of this 
bill 36,1371. 3s. 5d. A further sum 
appears to have been paid in the same 
year to Messrs. Eyre and Strahan of 
4,4591. 14s. 3d. for the Commissioners for 
Records, and of 1,569. Os. 4d. for the 
35th volume of Journals of the House of 
Lords. Your Committee do not find that 
the bill of Messrs. Eyre and Strahan, any 
more than that of Mr. Hansard, is subject- 
ed to examination in respect to the reason- 
ableness of the rate of charge.” But the 
holders of this patent were not satisfied 
with the profits on the printing, for they 
considered themselves entitled to make 
an additional charge as_ booksellers. 
They thus made a very considerable profit 
on the sale of Acts of Parliament, and 
other things to which the privilege of their 
monopoly extended. The Committee 
went on to state that—‘‘Messrs. Eyre and 
Strahan conceive that this patent consti- 
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tutes them booksellers as well as printers 
to his Majesty, and entitles them to charge 
in both capacities for all the articles sup- 
plied under that patent; and they con- 
sequently make a much higher charge for 
Acts and Forms of Prayer than for 
Parliamentary Papers printed by them for 
the House of Lords. Their charges are 24d. 
per copy for every sheet in the Public Gene- 
ral Acts of Parliament, and 6d. for each co- 
py of Forms of Prayer. Ifthese chargeshad 
been reduced to the rate of their charge 
for the Parliamentary Papers for the House 
of Lords, the charge of 23d. for Public 
General Acts would probably have been 
considerably below 1}d., and the charge 
of 6d. for Forms of Prayer much below 
4d., and in this case a saving would have 
arisen exceeding 40 per cent in the price 
of the Public General Acts for 1808, and 
exceeding 33 per cent in the price of the 
Forms of Prayer.” That committee stated 
then that a saving of 40 per cent might 
be effected in this particular department. 
He was sure if he were to try, that every 
sheet of Acts of Parliament, for which 
those parties charged 23d., he could get 
done by contract for 3d. Let the House 
then only think what a loss the country 
had suffered from:this patent office during 
the last thirty-one years. The work done in 
this office cost 150 percent more than the 
same work done in the Stationery-office. 
The committee of 1810 condemned the 
principle of all patents for exclusive rights, 
for the sale of works, &c., as such patents 
partook of the evil of all commercial 
monopolies. The committee on that occa~ 
sion pointed out the evils arising from the 
existence of this office, and it had ever 
since been the duty of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to attend to their recommenda- 
tions. It was said, that the Administration 
of the Duke of Wellington was saving 
and economical. He denied.that it was 
so—he denied that there had been any 
saving in any of the public offices, except, 
indeed, in the instance of the office of As- 
sistant-counsel to the Excise. When the 
individual holding that office died, the 
Duke of Wellington did not fill up the 
vacancy thuscreated, and that fact went the 
rounds of the papers for months afterwards. 
The hon. Member read from the report of 
the Select Committee, astatementof several 
items in the charges made by the King’s 
printers,—one of which was—-‘‘for a 
general fast 9971.” The patent granted 
by Mr. Pitt expired in 1830. What he 
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(Mr. Hume) proposed to ask for was, that 
an abstract of the accounts of this office 
for each year, during that period, be laid 
before the House, in order that they might 
see the expenditure which had been 
incurred for it, and also that copies of the 
bill and answer which had been filed by 
one party against the other should be laid 
on the Table of the House, in order that 
they might be enabled to judge of the 
profits of this office. He had been taunted 
with a sordid economy; but it was not 
sordid economy to endeavour to cut down 
this and other such extravagant items of 
the public expenditure. One part of the 
contract by which this patent was held 
was, that one of the parties should sit in 
that House, and, of course, vote for the 
Ministers. Mr, Strahan did so for many 
years; and one of the King’s printers, to 
whom the patent had been again granted, 
was returned at present to that House. 
He hoped that the patent had not been 
as yet renewed. An hon. Member told 
him that he saw it yesterday at the office 
in the Adelphi, where it must lie, and can 
be seen for a year, before it is enrolled. 
He therefore supposed that it had been 
granted. He must protest against the 
practice of granting exclusive profits to 
individuals, and of introducing them into 
that House to vote away the public money 
(he did not speak of the money granted 
to themselves, for which he did not so 
much care), and to add to the burthens of 
the people. It had been said, that more 
reductions could not be made, as the 
Government must be enabled to carry on 
the business of the country: by which he 
understood that Ministers must be enabled 
to command majorities in that House. 
The hon. member for Callington had 
talked of his using inflammatory language, 
but he only wished that that hon. Member 
were now present to hear him assert, as he 
did, that it was by such unhallowed, un- 
constitutional, and he might almost say 
illegal means, that Ministers commanded 
the influence which they possessed in 
that House. If that were inflammatory 
language, he trusted that it might reach 
to the remotest extremity of the country. 
He would maintain that the King’s printers 
ought not to have the exclusive printing 
of any thing but for the King’s private 
use alone, and that all the other work 
which was at present done in that office 
should be done by public contract. In 
the stationery-office they were capable of 
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doing all that work, and ten times as 
much. A public contractor. could only 
have the trifling profits between him and 
the next offer; but the King’s printer was 
a contractor without a competitor. If 
Ministers could sanction such a patent, 
they did not deserve the confidence of the 
country, and ought not to remain in power 
for an hour. It would be seen whether 
the country would sanction such a pro- 
ceeding. He, for one, protested against 
it, and if the patent had been renewed, he 
thought the House was bound, in the dis- 
charge of its duty, to bring to its bar 
the persons who had signed and sanctioned 
such a patent. He would not say, as the 
hon. Member to whom that patent was 
granted was not present, that it was on 
that account he voted for Ministers, but 
he never knew him vote against them. 
[Hear, hear, from Mr. Spottiswoode.] 
He saw that the hon. Member was present, 
and he would repeat his assertion, that he 
never knew him vote against Government, 
He then concluded by moving for returns 
of goods delivered and work performed 
by the King’s printer for the last ten years, 
in detail, the object being to show the 
immense expense incurred by Government 
in printing public documents beyond what 
they could be printed for by contract in 
an open market. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had some reason to complain of 
the course which the hon. Member had 
thought proper to pursue. He had merely 
given notice of his intention to move for 
papers, and, instead of deferring his 
charges until the papers were produced, 
by which they might be refuted or sub- 
stantiated, he had availed himself of his 
motion to put forth statements which at 
least ought to have been postponed. He 
would appea! to the House whether, before 
the documents moved for were produced, 
it was right for the hon. Member to discuss 
the propriety of granting the patent to 
the King’s printer. Before the House 
could come to any conclusion upon the 
point, it must be in possession of -the 
patent and other documents moved _ for. 
It was alleged that Mr. Pitt had appointed 
a gentleman to that office, and that he 
had kept up a scale of high charges in 
order to avail himself of the parliamentary 
services of him whom he had appointed ; 
but was it fair to urge the same charge 
against those who now acted upon an 
opposite principle? An immense saving 
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had been made to the public since the 
death of Mr. Pitt, and the only question 
now was, whether the patent should be 
given to a public officer, or the public 
should trust to chance the printing of its 
documents, This wasa matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

Mr. Hume.—Not quite so: it is like- 
wise a matter of principle and of opinion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tinued.—The patent to the King’s printer 
was connected with the privileges of the 
Universities, for upon both did the public 
depend, that neither in the laws of God 
nor in the laws of Parliament should any 
inaccuracy be found. The patent, more- 
over, gave to things printed by the King’s 
printer an authority in the courts of justice. 
The Duke of Wellington had taken every 
opportunity of abolishing offices that 
were useless to the public; and to prove 
this he need but to apply to the Boards 
of Stamps, Customs, and Excise, in each 
of which recent commissions had not been 
filled up. By not filling up the place of 
Mr. Carr, the public had saved 5,000/. 
a year. 

Mr. Spottiswoode said, that it had been 
asserted that he had made a contract to 
vote for Government in consideration of 
the advantages he derived from the 
patent. He denied the assertion, and 
defied any man to show such a contract : 
no man or set of men in that House had 
the right to command his vote, and if he 
differed from the opposite side of the 
House, that difference was not to be im- 
puted to corruption. For his part he 
denied the charge. He did not fear the 
production of the patent, though he 
wished to hear from the legal Gentlemen 
in the House whether it was customary to 
produce the legal documents the hon. 
Member had called for. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that if the hon. 
Member was s0 willing to exculpate him- 
self by producing the papers, he need not 


be so desirous of knowing what legal Gen-, 


tlemen would say about the custom of 
affording documents to elucidate such a 
case. He would remind the hon. Gentle- 
man, that in the Court of Chancery any 
man could get such papers, provided he 
could afford to pay for the stamps. It 
had not been asserted that the King’s 
printer had entered into any contract to 
vote on all occasions for the Ministers : it 
had only been maintained that the chances 
were that the King’s printer, as long as he 
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possessed such a valuable patent, would 
always be found behind the Treasury 
bench, voting for the Government. This 
was only the doctrine of chances, and, as 
far as experience could trace, the doctrine 
had not proved fallacious. He denied 
what had fallen from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to the authgrity given in 
Courts of law to what was printed by the 
King’s printer, under the present system ; 
for, whatever were the arrangements or 
terms, every thing printed under the royal 
patent would carry with it its authority. 
He very much doubted the prerogative of 
the Crown to grant any such monopoly, 
and if such a prerogative did exist, it 
ought to be exercised only in obedience to 
the opinions of the country. 

Mr. Maberly thought the present a very 
inconvenient mode of discussing the Ques- 
tion. He objected to monopolies of all 
sorts, and he thought the present contract 
taken out of the common routine of con- 
tracts. 
Mr. Hume complained that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had put in his mouth 
words which he had never uttered. 

Motion agreed to. 


GoverNMENT Penstons.] Mr. Hume 
moved for returns of Pensions to widows of 
Officers of the Army, Navy and Civilservice. 
He could not but confess himself averse to 
all public pensions, as they merely pro- 
duced extravagance in individuals, and 
only effected results which might be at- 
tained byeconomy, and without burthening 
the public. A system of individual saving, 
to establish pension funds, had been com- 
menced in private companies, and the 
contributions were from the salaries of the 
clerks, From this day forward, he would 
maintain, that no man, unless he was in- 
jured in the public service, ought to be 
entitled to a pension. He wished to get 
out of the present vicious principle entirely ; 
for until pensions for one class, and poor- 
rates to provide for another, were got rid of, 
it was hopeless to expect that the country 
would have either a body of independent 
gentlemen or a body of independent pea- 
santry. The poor of Scotland were many 
degrees better than those of England, for 
they depended upon their own exertions 
and upon the feelings of their neighbours, 
and not upon the right to parochial relief. 
In the same manner he believed that the 
middle classes would be better if they had 
neither pensions nor bounties to look for, 
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Mr. Leader thought that the system of 
making retrenchments by turning poor 
clerks out of office was one of great 
cruelty. 

Lord F. L. Gower maintained, that the 
widows’ pensions were now governed upon 
a principle which could not encourage any 
extravagance in officers. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that the widows 
of common soldiers ought to be entitled to 
pensions, and he denied that there was 
any wish on that side of the House to 
reduce the widows of officers and of 
common soldiers to the same level. 

Mr. Hume complained, that the rich 
man’s wife now had a pension, and the 
poor man’s had none. The soldier and 
sailor, the real nerve and arm of war, had 
no claim to this bounty, whilst others had. 

Lord F. L. Gower denied the correctness 
of the last observation of the hon. member 
for Middlesex. 

Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, Nov. 8. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. For the abolition of 
Slavery, by Earl Grosvenor, from Wiltshire :—By the 
Duke of GLoucgsterR, from Winterslow, Malton, and 
four other places:—By the Earl of Expon, from two 
Congregations of Wesleyans in Newcastle-on-Tyne:—By 
the Earl of Cuicuestrer, from Hastings, and another 
place in Sussex :—-By Lord Cawpor, from the Wesleyans 
of Pembrokeshire:—By the Bishop of London, from 
Chester, and various other places:—By the Bishop of 
Wiwncugster, from Warminster, and several places in 
Wiltshire;—By Lord WxHarncuirre, from the Inde- 
pendent Congregations of Wortley, near Leeds, of Dent, 
of Huddersfield, and nineteen other places in Yorkshire. 

Lord TENTERDEN laid on the Table five Bills; viz. a Bill to 
regulate the method of taking Arbitrations: a Bill to 
enable Courts of Law to order the Examination of Wit- 
nesses: a Bill to improve the proceedings in Prohibition 
and Writs of Mandamus: a Bill to enable Courts of Law 
to give relief, &c.: and a Bill for the more speedy judg- 
ment and execution in Actions brought at Westminster, 
which he had framed in compliance with reeommenda- 
tions contained in the seconé Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of the Common Law, 

The Earl of Expon laid on the Table a Bill to amend the 
Bankrupt Laws. 


Brtcrum.] The Marquis of Lansdown 
said, he rose, in pursuance of notice 
given by him the other evening, to move 
for a Copy of a Document which he 
thought might by some possibility throw 
further light on the connection of this 
country with Belgium. In the preamble 
to the treaty, signed by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the great Powers, parties to the 
formation of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, he found reference made to a Pro- 
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tocol of a conference held previously on 
this subject, which Protocol contained the 
stipulations and conditions on which the 
Prince of Orange accepted the Sovereign- 
ty of Belgium and Holland, and which 
Protocol is there stated to have been 
delivered by the Earl of Clancarty to the 
accredited agent of the Prince, before the 
signing of the treaty. This protocol was 
not to be found among the papers 
laid upon the Table of the House; and 
although it might not contain anything of 
importance, yet he thought that at such a 
moment as the present, Parliament and 
the country should be fully satisfied that 
there was no obligation or anything that 
could imply obligation for Great Britain: 
to interfere in the affairs of Belgium ap- 
pearing on the face of any of the treaties 
connected with the formation of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. He had 
examined with great satisfaction the treaty 
laid on their Lordships’ Table, with re- 
ference to that subject, and he had heard 
with still greater satisfaction, that on the 
terms of that treaty rested the whole of 
the question of interference, because he 
could not find in the whole of it the 
shadow of a shade of anything which 
could impose on us the duty of interfering 
in any manner whatever in the affairs of 
the Netherlands, or of guaranteeing any 
particular form of Government in that 
country. If, then, there were no duties 
imposed by treaties, he thought that no 
consideration of interest or of expediency 
could possibly arise which would justify 
or induce this country to adopt any other 
course than that of total abstinence from 
all interference. He did not say this be- 
cause he was indifferent to the condition 
of Belgium, or because he thought the 
situation of that country might not have 
a material effect on the peace of Europe. 
He felt that the peace of Europe depend- 
ed much on the permanent character of 
the Government, and the security of the 
institutions, under which the inhabitants 
of Belgium might ultimately place them- 
selves. The necessity, however, of ab- 
staining from interference in the arrange- 
ments of the people of France—a people 
who had shown a moderation in the hour 
of victory, and a disinterestedness in their 
whole conduct, which made them a fit ex- 
ample for the world. The necessity of 
leaving them to uphold the institutions of 
their choice had been fully acknowledged ; 
and it was because he felt the same ne- 
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cessity with respect to the Belgians, that 
he thought the perfect settlement of the 
affairs of both the one and the other would 
be best forwarded by abstinence on the 
part of this country from the appearance 
of all intervention, even by way of advice, 
unless it was required by the people of 
that country themselves. It was for 
this reason that he saw with regret opinions 
expressed in the Speech from the Throne, 
on the subject of the good government of 
Belgium—a government with which this 
country had nothing to do, excepting so 
far as it might be necessary to provide, 
during its changes, for the security of our 
own. He must, therefore, repeat his de- 
sire to ascertain from the Protocol, whether 
there-was anything in it binding England 
to interference beyond the terms of the 
treaty. He knew there was a guarantee 
for the integrity of certain parts of the 
Prussian provinces—whether fortunately 
or unfortunately for this country, he would 
not then inquire; but, with respect to 
Belgium, he thought the public mind 
could not. be too fully satisfied. 

The Earl of Aberdeen had no objection 
to produce the document which the noble 
Marquis required, but he felt it necessary 
to repeat his assertion, that neither in it 
nor in any other was there to be found 
any arrangement or obligation different 
from that which was to be found expressed 
in the eight articles of the treaty of Vienna. 
He would not enter into the question of 
interference as commented on by the 
noble Marquis, except for the purpose of 
observing, that the Government contemp- 
lated no interference at the present mo- 
ment but an amicable one, although. he 
did not put such a construction on the 
treaty as to say that no events could take 
place which would warrant the interven- 
tion of England. The interests of this 
country were at all times so intimately 
connected with those of the Netherlands, 
that it was impossible for the Government 
to look with indifference at the situation 
in which they were placed. He had al- 
ready stated, most distinctly, that the 
object of all interferences on the part of 
England were amicable, and such as 
might be expected from a State situated 
as it was with regard to the Netherlands; 
and he now repeated, that no other 
description of interference was contem- 
plated. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, having 
differed from the noble Earl (Earl Aber- 
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deen) during the greater part of the last 
Session, thought it but justice to him now 
to declare, that he cordially approved of 
the determination which that noble Lord 
evinced to preserve the faith of the treaties 
to which we were pledged. He had heard 
with great pain the eulogium pronounced 
by the noble Marquis on the revolution of 
France. Did the noble Marquis blind 
himself to the fact that that revolution was 
only commencing, and that it might ere 
long inundate Europe with blood? How 
noble Lords could come down to the 
House, and pronounce eulogiums on such 
a state of things, he was at a loss to con- 
ceive. If his information was correct, the 
Chamber of Deputies of that country had 
annihilated one-half of the Chamber of 
Peers, and when the Government appoint- 
ed by it showed a disposition to extend 
mercy to persons who had been perhaps 
misguided, or had mis-ruled, it was told 
that the mob would not allow the National 
Guard to do their duty, and that that 
Guard would open their ranks, and let the 
mob pass, sooner than see mercy extended 
to the prisoners. He (Lord Londonderry) 
thought there was blood behind the re- 
volution, and if it extended to Belgium, 
what, then, would become of the peace of 
Europe. He was convinced that the policy 
of this country was, to preserve a decided 
and cordial Union with those Allies who 
had for twenty years been united with us 
in our struggles to obtain peace, and he 
was convinced that by the preservation of 
that Union they might bid defiance to all 
the mischief which threatened them abroad. 
Looking at the affairs at home, he con- 
fessed himself a coward, for he looked 
with fearful apprehension at the signs of 
the times. It was the duty of that House, 
however, to stand by the Throne and the 
Executive, and if the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Grey), for whose talents he had 
all his life preserved the highest admira- 
tion—if that noble Lord and the aristocracy 
would stand by the Throne, the opinions 
of the fomenters of mischief would soon 
cease’to make themselves heard, and their 
power moulder into dust. A noble Earl 
(Lord Winchilsea) had the other evening 


spoken of the party of which he was the | 


organ. 

The Duke of Richmond rose to order. 
The noble Marquis was alluding to the 
statements of a noble Lord not present, 
and had mistaken he believed the ex- 
pression of the noble Earl 
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The Marquis of Londonderry admitted 
he was wrong in alluding to the noble 
Earl in his absence; but he would merely 
say now, that the noble Earl had no right 
to claim for himself, or his party, the name 
of being real Tories. The real Tories of 
the country were the supporters of Go- 
vernment. And the noble Earl’s (Win- 
chilsea’s) party had no better title to that 
name than any other noble Lords. He 
(Lord Londonderry) had said more than 
he meant to say; but his feelings carried 
him away. It was impossible not to feel 
excited on such a subject, and he hoped 
that those who really have property, and 
who have interests at stake in the country, 
will stand by the Government in the crisis 
in which it is placed. 

The Duke of Richmond did not think 
it necessary to say much in reply to the 
noble Marquis, after he had admitted, that 
his feelings carried him away; but he 
confessed, that he could not avoid point- 
ing out the unjustifiable course the noble 
Marquis was pursuing in alluding to the 
opinions of the noble Earl in his absence, 
opinions which would not bear the con- 
struction put on them by the noble Mar- 
quis; for he, the noble Earl, alluded to, had 
merely spoken of his opinions as those of an 
individual. He had also felt it necessary 
to interrupt the noble Marquis, because 
he was adopting the unparliamentary course 
of alluding to what passed in the debate on 
a former occasion. Perceiving how firm 
an adherent and supporter of the Govern- 
ment the noble Marquis had proved him- 
self that night, and recollecting the elo- 
quence he had displayed throughout the 
whole of last Session against the same 
Government, on the subject of the bound- 
ariesof Greece, he (the Duke of Richmond) 
would say, with perfect courtesy, to the 
noble Marquis, that he should not have 
thought it worth his while to reply to the 
speech he had just heard, was it not that 
the noble Marquis had thought proper 
to call on all those who really possessed 
property to rally round the Throne and 
the Government. He must say, in answer 
to that call, that the Government, to 
deserve support, should take care, by 
its acts and expressions, to raise no 
needless alarm among the people of Eng- 
land. He believed, when the hour of 
danger came, that the people would rally 
round the Throne ; but he would say also, 
that the only way for the Throne and the 
Government to make that rally perfectly 
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secure, was to form a Government which 
really possessed the confidence of the 
country. It was not by writing letters to 
Lord Mayors, declaring that there was 
danger in his Majesty’s going to dine with 
the citizens of London; it was not by 
raising unnecessary apprehensions that 
the confidence of the people was to be 
secured. The alarm consequent upon the 
writing of that letter, unless it could be 
explained by something which had not yet 
been stated, would extend to the remotest 
corner of the kingdom ; but he felt con- 
fident, notwithstanding, that the King 
would reign in the hearts of his people; 
and he would stake his property and_ his 
life—he would stake his character and his 
very existence—that the Sovereign might 
go if he pleased into the heart of his City of 
London without the assistance of police or 
the protection of guards, and be borne along 
amidst the joyous cheers of a loving and 
delighted people. As to the distinction : 
taken by the noble Marquis between the 
name of Whig and Tory, he knew of 
none such in that House, but he did know, 
that every honest man would rally round 
those whom they found best calculated 
to support the interest of the people, 
and to uphold the dignity of the Throne. 
He would say one word before he 
sat down, on the subject of a Reform 
in Parliament, which had been alluded 
to by the noble Earl (Grosvenor). He 
was no friend to a radical change in 
the system of Representation, but he 
thought some change necessary in the 
existing state of opinions; and although 
he would not then state to what extent 
he thought that change ought to go, he 
promised to give any proposition on that 
subject which might be brought before 
the House his best attention. He would 
be one of the last to yield to the clamours 
of the mob ; but he agreed with those who 
thought that some reform was necessary, 
and he was prepared to concede the de- 
mands of the people. The noble Duke 
concluded by expressing a hope that the 
noble Marquis would come better pre- 
pared next time he felt it necessary to read 
the House a lesson. 

The Marquis of Londonderry repeated 
his regret, that he had alluded to the noble 
Earl in his absence; and he thought the 
noble Duke ought to consider that suf- 
ficient. , 

The Duke of Wellington;—Before I 
proceed to address myself to the subject 
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before the House, I feel it necessary to 
say, that I am under great obligations 
to the noble Duke for putting it in my 
nd to explain the circumstances of the 
etter to which he has alluded. Before I 
begin, however, I wish to state, that I con- 
cur in the opinion delivered by the noble 
Duke, that his Majesty is the most popular 
Sovereign that ever reigned in this coun- 
try; and, still more, that he is a Sove- 
reign whose public and private con- 
duct most deserves the popularity which 
he has obtained. The letter, however, 
which was last night written by the Secre- 
tary of State, by command of his Majesty, 
to the Lord Mayor, was not in any manner 
connected .with that popularity; for his 
Majegty had never the slightest doubt of 
the attachment and loyalty of all the 
respectable portion of the citizens and 
inhabitants of the metropolis. I must 
begin, however, first of all, by putting your 
Lordships in possession of a letter relating 
to myself, which I received the day before 
yesterday, from the gentleman holding 
the situation of Lord Mayor Elect for 
the City of London, That letter is as 
follows :— 

‘** From the station of Lord Mayor, to which 
I have been elected, numberless communica- 
tions are made to me, both personally and by 
letter, in reference to the 9th, and it is on that 
account I take the liberty of addressing your 
Grace. Although the feelings of all the respect- 
able citizens of London are decidedly loyal, 
yet it cannot but be known there are, both in 
London as well as the country, a set of des« 
perate and abandoned characters who are 
anxious to avail themselves of any circumstance 
to create tumult and confusion, while all of 
any respectability in the City are vying with 
each other to testify their loyalty on the occa- 
sion, From what [ learn, it is the intention of 
some of the desperate characters alluded to, 
to take the opportunity of making an attack on 
your Grace’s person on your approach to the 
Hall. Every exertion on my part shall be used 
to make the best possible arrangement in the 
City ; but should any sudden and violent attack 
be made in one quarter, any civil force alone 


might not be sufficiently effectual, and [ should, 


not be doing my duty, after what I have heard, 
did I not take the liberty of suggesting to your 
Grace the propriety of your coming strongly and 
sufficiently guarded. I probably may be con- 
sidered giving you needless trouble, but the 
respect which I, as well as every person who 
really wishes the welfare of the country, must 
have for. your Grace, and the gratitude we 
owe you, has induced me to adopt this 
course,” 


Hence, although I felt myself personally 
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to be placed under the same protection of 
the laws as any other subject in the king- 
dom, I did not think that I was justified 
in making confusion and tumult in the 
procession which was to attend his Majesty, 
by adopting the advice of the writer of 
this letter, and seeking protection from 
the civil and military power in such a way 
as would be likely to produce that very 
disturbance which all men were so anxious 
to avoid. Under these circumstances, 
when I received the letter I have referred 
to, I felt it my duty to refrain from at- 
tending at the City feast. My Lords, I 
communicated this determination to my 
colleagues, and we concluded on that occa- 
sion, from that letter, from other letters 
which I had received, and from letters 
received by my right hon. friend, the 
Secretary of State, on the same subject, 
that it was very possible that a tumult 
would occur in the City on the occasion 
of his Majesty’s visit; and we thought it 
our duty to recommend his Majesty to 
postpone his visit. And we were induced 
to come to this determination in conse- 
quence of all the information we received 
of various descriptions. We have no doubt 
whatever, from the information conveyed 
to us from a variety of quarters—informa.- 
tion on which we could rely—that an 
attack would be made on the police— 
that there was a plan laid to extinguish 
the lights, and that a variety of attempts 
would be made to excite riot and disorder. 
My Lords, we had no doubt that we should 
know how to suppress those tumults; but 
I must say that I considered it far prefer- 
able not to hazard the risk of riot and 
confusion occurring in the presence of the 
Sovereign, and we therefore recommended 
the Sovereign not to put himself in a 
situation to be the witness of such tumults, 
My Lords, it was solely on this view that 
we recommended his Majesty to post- 
pone his visit, as I conceive it impossible 
that such confusion and tumult should 
exist, without ending in bloodshed. The 
people, my Lords, would be collected to- 
gether to witness a pageant—the pageant 
of his Majesty going in state to visit the 
Corporation of the City of London, and 
confer on the Lord Mayor the honour of 
dining with him. His Majesty and his 
Ministers, the great Officers of State, and 
the foreign Ambassadors, could not go to 
the City of London without causing a great 
collection of people, and making it very 
probable that riot aitd confusion would take 
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place. I say, my Lords, that there was a 
great chance—and a very great chance— 
thatthere would arise serious consequences 
to his Majesty’s subjects, and therefore 
we recommended his Majesty not to go. 
The noble Duke (Richmond) has asked if 
the news of disorder and tumult was con- 
fined to the City of London, and if there 
were apprehensions of riot in other places ? 
There were not. It was sufficient for me 
to know that there were such apprehensions 
in the City. With some parts of the 
country, other noble Lords must be better 
acquainted than I am. The noble Duke 
himself must know more than I do, as to 
the disposition of the people in Sussex. 
In Surrey and one or two other counties, 
as is known to your Lordships, there have 
been some disorders ; there has been some 
stoppage of work in Lancashire, but I 
know nothing beyond these to disturb the 
national tranquillity at this moment. At 
the same time I cannot doubt the truth of 
the information communicated by the Lord 
Mayor Elect, namely, that there would 
have been confusion and tumult in the 
City had the pageant taken place. After 
having said so much, I shall only add that 
I have no objection whatever to produce 
the document asked for by the noble Mar- 
quis; and I can assure your Lordships, 
that there is no inclination in the Govern- 
ment of the country, or any other govern- 
ment that I am acquainted with, to do 
anything which is likely to disturb the 
peace of Europe. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury stated, that he 
conceived the present times were full of 
danger; and he saw no better means of 
meeting those dangers than for their Lord- 
ships cordially to unite among themselves 
and promote the great cause of reform. 
Unless that were promoted, and unless 
something were done to meet the wishes of 
the people, he doubted whether they would 
support the Government. He was happy 
to observe that the unpopularity which 
was provoking riots was only that of the 
Administration, and it was, in his opinion, 
a great misfortune that the affairs of the 
country were administered—by a great 
man certainly, but a man who was only 
great as a soldier. The people were 
sensible of the generous character of the 
Sovereign, but that did not extend its in- 
fluence to the Administration. It was 
clear from what had been just stated by 
the noble Duke, that the present was not 
a time to trifle with the feelings of the 
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people; or to administer the Government, 
which ought to be administered for the 
benefit of all, for the benefit of a few. 
Ministers seemed, indeed, to have no 
other object in view than to perpetuate 
their own power. This was, however, no 
time to trifle with the people. They ought 
to give way to some more vigorous States- 
men, who would find some more effica- 
cious mode of relieving the people, than 
taking off taxes that amounted to one 
farthing a head; and unless some more 
effectual relief were given them—unless 
there was a large reduction of expenditure 
—unless the people were restored to their 
just share in the management of their own 
concerns, of which the revolutions of time 
had deprived them—unless the ern- 
ment did ample justice to the people, it 
would not secure, or rather would not 
regain the confidence of the people, and 
would never be able to establish the pros- 
perity of the country on a solid foundation. 
Much had been said about agitators and 
reformers, and much obloquy had been 
cast on an individual who was a distin- 
guished agitator and reformer; but on 
that subject he entertained an opinion, he 
was afraid, very different from most of 
their Lordships. The noble Earl then 
pronounced a spirited eulogium on Mr. 
O’Connell, whose agitation had crowned 
the cause of religious liberty with its latest 
and its greatest triumph; and whose great 
and commanding genius had restored calm 
to an irritated nation, and brought an in- 
furiated multitude to listen to the dictates 
of reason, and obey the voice of the under- 
standing. He concluded by declaring 
that the Union between England and Ire- 
land had degraded the latter to a province, 
and that there could be no hope that she 
would enjoy permanent tranquillity till 
she possessed a resident gentry, who spent 
their rents in the country, and cultivated 
with their people the relations of kindness 
and affection. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde meant to 
address the few observations he should 
offer to the House, exclusively to the ex- 
traordinary conduct of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in the advice they had given. He 
had heard the explanation of the noble 
Duke with the greatest horror, The noble 
Duke said, he had waited with the greatest 
impatience for an opportunity to justify 
himself; and he hoped that the noble 
Duke would have been able to do away 
with the panic which he had caused, and 
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the terror which he had inspired, and 
restore that property which confidence in 
him had destroyed. What had he done? 
He had advised his Majesty not to trust 
himself in public among his subjects. He 
had thrown a slur on the City of London 
—he had thrown a slur on the nation— 
and he had thrown a slur on the good 
name of his Majesty. These were the 
consequences of his conduct. He had 
caused a loss of property, also, to a con- 
siderable amount. ‘The funds had fallen 
three per cent that day, which had caused 
a serious loss of property to some persons ; 
and if the noble Duke was determined to 
retain power at all hazards, he did not 
believe that the fundholders would ever 
recoyer their losses. And what, he would 
ask, was the excuse forall this? The noble 
Duke, forsooth, was unpopular. Was 
that news first known on Saturday? Was 
there a man amongst their Lordships who 
did not know that before? Had not the 
noble Duke received painful evidence of 
that for some time? The pageant, it was 
said, would collect a great crowd; but 
what would be said if it did not? If it 
were only an ordinary dinner—if no shops 
were shut—if the people were not to as- 
semble to do honour to the Sovereign—if 
there were no crowd—would not that be a 
slight to the Sovereign? But how was it 
that all these hazards were not known 
before? Was it that the noble Duke had 
no information concerning the state of the 
people, and was he now, as he was last Ses- 
sion, completely ignorant of all the cireum- 
stances which caused excitement in the 
country? After all, he had heard of 
nothing to deter his Majesty from going to 
the City, except the attempt on the noble 
Duke. That was a good reason for the 
noble Duke not going to the City of 
London. Against such an attempt nobody 
would more seriously contend than he 
would—honouring the Duke as he did, as 
a military man, though as a Minister he 
should always oppose him; but to the 
Government and to the country his conduct 
was equally detrimental There was, 
perhaps, no person who would not suffer in 
some degree from the alarm sounded by the 
noble Duke. The news would be spread 
to distant parts that something serious 
had happened in London. It was known 
that a large military force had been drawn 
round London, and with that knowledge 
the communication made to the City of 
London would have gone forth to the 
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country without one word of explanation. 
It would be sent through the whole coun- 
try, that the King did not dare trust himself 
in the City of London. He believed that 
the King might go in safety to every part 
of the City like one of the common people, 
and without the least chance of being in- 
sulted. Of this strange proceeding the 
noble Duke had given no better explana- 
tion than was afforded by the letter he 
had received from the Lord Mayor. His 
conduct must lower the Administration in 
the eyes of the country, and show that in 
minute matters of detail, as well as in the 
more comprehensive duties of Government, 
his Majesty’s present Ministers wanted 
capacity to administer the affairs of the 
country. 

Earl Grey addressed their Lordships 
somewhat as follows :—I understand, my 
Lords, with satisfaction, from the answer of 
the noble Earl (Aberdeen), that the protocol 
contains no sensible variations from the 
general treaty, or the particular conditions, 
So far every thing is satisfactory. The noble 
Earl, too, has signified his intention of 
laying the protocol before your Lordships, 
which will be of some interest to this part of 
the subject. I cannot, however, refrain from 
saying, after hearing what I have this 
night heard, relative to those treaties, that 
what fell from the noble Duke on a former 
occasion gave me considerable surprise, 
and I must repeat the conviction which | 
formerly mentioned—a conviction which 
my noble friend has already expressed much 
better than I can—a conviction, my Lords, 
that by those treaties no obligation what- 
ever is imposed on the country ; we have 
contracted no engagement whatever to 
interfere with the internal affairs of the 
government of the Netherlands. All in- 
terference on that subject is left by these 
treaties to be determined by the usual 
considerations, and by what of policy and 
expediency is due to an independent 
nation. We are not bound to interfere by 
any obligation whatever. If we are not so 
bound, I repeat, my Lords, with my noble 
friend, that, in my opinion, sound policy, 
justice, and respect for the independence 
of other people, as well as regard for the 
interest of this country, enjoin us on the 
present occasion not to interfere with the 
internal affairs of Belgium. As this is 
my opinion, I cannot avoid feeling surprise 
at what was stated by the noble Earl, that 
the Government only contemplated amic- 
able interference; such as would be bene- 
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ficial to the Low Countries, and con- 
ducive to the interests of Great Britain; 
for that interference, in times like the pre- 
sent, is contrary to the policy usually 
pursued by this country, must be perni- 
cious to its interests, and can only lead to 
the most dangerous results. Having 
said this, I must refer to what has been 
said by my noble friend (the Marquis of 
Londonderry)—if he will allow me to call 
him so, and to whom, at least, 1 must ex- 
press my gratitude for the kind manner in 
which he spoke of me ; but from what the 
noble Marquis said, he seems to think 
that I am friendly and favorable to revolu- 
tions, and disposed to encourage them. I 
certainly did, my Lords, express my ap- 
probation of the conduct of the French 
people on a former occasion, but, if it is 
necessary to recall to your Lordships’ 
recollection what fell from so humble an 
individual as myself, I took care to state, 
that all revolutions were in themselves 
bad, and could only be justified by a 
serious and plain necessity; but if they 
are necessary,my Lords, I, for one, think 
we ought not to be deterred from making 
a revolution, if without that we cannot 
maintain or preserve our liberties. I ap- 
prove of the late French revolution, be- 
cause I think it was necessary, by the fatal 
attempt of the government to interfere 
with the liberties of the people—I say, a 
fatal attempt, my Lords, which, in their 
situation, left the French people no other 
chance but that of absolute submission or 
open resistance. On this principle I ap- 
prove of the French revolution, admiring 
the great courage of the people in achiev- 
ing the victory, and their great generosity 
after the contest was over. I hope that 
the Ministers will agree with me, and as 
they have showed respect to the govern- 
ment of France, that they will show re- 
spect to the people of Belgium, by which 
alone I think they will ensure the peace of 
this country, and the peace of Europe. 
So much, my Lords, with reference to 
what occurred in the early part of the 
evening; and I now pass to a subject of 
more immediate importance—of more 
interest to the House, and one on which 
its attention has been lately fixed. I must 
say, that when I first read the letter this 
morning which appeared in the public 
prints—I must own that I felt something 
like humiliation—I felt the fullest regret 
and disappointment that such a letter was 


thought necessary by the Government, 
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being persuaded that it would not issue 
such a letter without first making inquiries, 
and obtaining information that the letter 
was necessary. Is this a moment to circu- 
late accounts of public dangers unneces- 
sarily? The noble Duke will, I am sure, 
concur with me, that such reports much 
increase the difficulties under which the 
country laboars. We are engaged at 
present in difficult, and even doubtful 
negotiations abroad, and such scenes will 
not contribute to their success. They are 
not likely to make foreign Powers respect 
the British Ministry. Such a state of 
things will not excite respect forthe coun- 
try abroad, or persuade foreign Powers 
that the Ministry are better able to fulfil 
their engagements than when they expect 
to be supported by a loyal people. I felt 
something like humiliation, something like 
disappointment and regret, when I saw 
the announcement, though I knew nothing 
of the circumstances, of which I felt as- 
sured the Ministers were aware, or they 
would never recommend such an important 
step. I felt assured that they must pos- 
sess some information of which I knew 
nothing. Under all these painful feelings, 
I found one topic of consolation in its 
being avowed and declared, that this 
measure was not in any manner necessary 
to provide for the safety of his Majesty. 
I feel assured, as a noble Lord expressed 
himself on a former occasion, that if ever a 
Monarch was firmly seated in the hearts 
of his people, it is the Sovereign who at 
present sits on the Throne of these realms. 
For him, personally, there was no appre- 
hension of danger; and for him, it was 
stated by the noble Duke, that no appre- 
hension was felt. The noble Duke has 
stated, however, on the authority of the 


‘letter from the Lord Mayor elect, that 


there was some danger of an attack on the 
person of the noble Duke. I abhor all 
such attacks; and were I the political 
enemy of the noble Duke, which I am not, 
I should readily place myself in any 
situation in which my services could de- 
fend the noble Duke from any such at- 
tacks, which I consider as un-English in 
their character, as they are unmanly and 
ungenerous. I deprecate all such attacks, 
and I see with regret any such feelings 
arise in his Majesty’s subjects. From the 
threats against the noble Duke, I think he 
took a wise resolution in abstaining from 
filling his place at the ceremony. The 
danger of the noble Duke is, however, the 
K 
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rominent feature of the Lord Mayor’s 
etter; it contains no proof of any dan- 
ger which ought to have prevented his 
Majesty from attending in the City. 
Some other apprehensions are referred to— 
it is loosely stated that placards, threaten- 
ingriots, had beenexhibited; that the police 
was to be attacked; that some ill-affected 
persons were prepared to make confusion ; 
and that at night there was a great prob- 
ability that they would make tumults 
and disorders. My Lords, I say all this 
is very loose, for at what time does a great 
town like this metropolis not contain 
among the mass of its inhabitants many 
evil-disposed spirits, and to whom large 
assemblages of the people will not give an 
opportunity of committing many evil acts, 
and creating riot and disorder? If the 
noble Duke waits till there is no danger 
of any riots occurring, his Majesty will 
never be able to show himself to his ad- 
miring people, for there can never be a 
considerable number of the people as- 
sembled on any public occasion when his 
Majesty may not be exposed to similar 
riots. Nothing, therefore, is, I think, more 
unsatisfactory than the noble Duke’s 
explanation. If such a communication 
as that letter were sent to me, I should 
make it my first business to inquire 
into all the circumstances of the case, 
and I should not rely implicitly on 
the statement of any Lord Mayor. My 
Lords, we have seen on a former occasion 
a Lord Mayor, who claimed a great repu- 
tation for his temerity, but whose principal 
failing was, I believe, his timidity, who 
made false representations under its in- 
fluence, relative to the riots of 1780, and 
who was, I believe, prosecuted for that in 
a Court of Justice. Remembering this, 
my Lords, and knowing nothing of the 
character of the Lord Mayor elect, who 
may be inclined to magnify dangers, and 
possibly anticipate a disturbance without 
any good reason, I should have made a 
diligent inquiry into all the circumstances 
on which he founded his opinion. I took 
it for granted that the noble Duke must 
have made such inquiries, that he was 
convinced the Lord Mayor had not seen 
objects in a false light; and that he 
was satisfied, from the information he had 
received, that there was no other way to 
avoid danger than the advice he had 
given to his Majesty. If this were the 
case, I could make no objection to his 
conduct. On this subject I have not much 
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information; but since I came into the 
House I have heard something of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Aldermen, which 
makes me inclined to think thatthe cireum- 
stances of the case have not received due 
consideration. The Court of Aldermen has 
examined the subject, and has come to the 
resolution, that every precaution had been 
taken—that there was no cause to ap- 
prehend any real danger to his Majesty, 
and that the Lord Mayor was not author- 
ised to make the communication he had 
made to his Majesty’s Government. This 
information has been derived from au- 
thority, and has been delivered from the 
Court of Aldermen in another place. 
Under such circumstances, I think the 
advice which has been given to his Ma- 
jesty is not justified. I could not help 
saying this, but more than this I will not 
say. I repeat, that the advice given to 
the Crown was not authorised by a sound 
judgment. [am consoled by reflecting, 
that the unpopularity mentioned does not 
affect the Sovereign, but only the noble 
Duke. The existence of that feeling is 
not unaccountable; but any overt acts 
resulting from it I shall always discoun- 
tenance. For the rest, my Lords, I see no 
foundation for any extreme alarm as to 
the situation of the country, and nothing 
to make me regard our domestic peace as 
likely to be interrupted. 

The Duke of Wellington, in explanation, 
was understood to apologize for not having 
gone further into the subject. He had, 
however, referred to other letters besides 
that from the Lord Mayor. Their Lord- 
ships would recollect, that in the letter of 
the Lord Mayor it was stated that he could 
not depend on the civil power for preserv- 
ing peace, though all proper measures 
had been adopted. The information he 
had received from a variety of quarters 
convinced him that it was intended to 
attack the police. He had been asked if 
his Majesty could not proceed to every 
part of the town without being protected 
by the police? His Majesty certainly 
could; but in this case his Majesty was not 
to proceed alone. There was to be a pro- 
cession, which required that the streets 
should be kept clear for fourteen or six- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four. A 
great number of persons would be collected 
in one spot, and if an attack were made 
on the police, it would be necessary, for 
the safety of their lives, to call in the in- 
terference of the military. He wished to 
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ask if the Government ought not to take 
such-measures of precaution? Was it fit, 
he would also ask, when his Majesty went 
to visit the Lord Mayor, that there should 
be a battle in the streets among those who 
came to witness the pageant? He had let- 
ters in his pocket, and a hand-bill calling 
onthe seamen to collect, tothe number of 
3,000 or 4,000, and present a petition to 
his Majesty. He had received a variety 
of accounts from persons in different situ- 
ations, that riots were to be apprehended, 
which were sufficient to make the Govern- 
ment hesitate, even before he received the 
letter from the Lord Mayor. He would 
even go further, and tell their Lordships, 
that the gentleman who was now Lord 
Mayor, and about to go out of office, told 
him yesterday, it would be absolutely 
necessary that the escort of honour which 
accompanied his Majesty should remain 
in the neighbourhood of Guildhall or the 
Mansion-house. When the consequences 
to the City of London were contemplated, 
—when bloodshed was likely to ensue— 
when it was remembered, which was an 
important feature of the case, that these 
people would be brought together by his 
Majesty and his Ministers, and the Cor- 
poration of London, was it to be borne that 
they should be the cause of riots, disorder, 
and loss of life? He must, therefore, say, 
that he was never more satisfied that he 
had done his duty than when he gave the 
advice to his Majesty not to go into the 
City. He was not alarmed for any danger 
likely to happen to his Majesty; and any 
danger to which he himself might be ex- 
posed was nothing to the possible conse- 
quences which might happen tothe people, 
and therefore he conceived that the advice 
he had given was likely to be most bene- 
ficial. 

The Earl of Radnor found the second 
explanation of the noble Duke not more 
satisfactory than the first. Unless the 
Government had previously made inquiries 
(and it did not seem that the Government 
had made inquiries), he did not see how it 
could advise his Majesty to come to such 
a determination. The noble Duke said, 
he had received anonymous letters; but 
he had not informed their Lordships that 
he made any inquiries into the truth of 
their contents. It appeared that the Court 
of Aldermen, which had made inquiries, 
had come to a different conclusion from 
that adopted by the noble Duke. The 
consequences of such a step as that recom- 
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mended by the noble Duke ought to have 
been well considered. In London the 
alarm was only casual, and might soon 
cease; but the conduct of the Govern- 
ment would generate alarm through the 
whole country, which would not cease 
for several days. The letter sent to the 
Lord Mayor had then been travelling six- 
teen hours, at the rapid rate at which 
coaches now travel, without one word 
of explanation accompanying it. Could 
that do otherwise than create confusion 
and alarm throughout the country? It was 
said there was dissatisfaction in some 
parts of the country ; would not that be 
encouraged? There was agitation in Ire- 
land; would not that receive fresh life 
from such a communication? The noble 
Duke could not possibly have seen the 
danger of his proceedings, or he would 
have taken some pains to set the letter in 
its proper light? Suppose that, upon ma- 
ture investigation, it should be found that 
the noble Duke’s anticipations were not 
correct, would he not be sorry for his ad- 
vice? It ought to be followed up, for, if 
the information were correct, there was a 
great deal of dissatisfaction in the coun- 
try. If the noble Duke’s information were 
correct, there must bea rebellion raging in 
the country. Four thousand special con- 
stables were ready to be sworn in to pre- 
serve the peace, and if that force were not 
sufficient to control the disaffected, they 
must be numerous. If the noble Duke 
had followed the investigation of these 
facts, he must have obtained some certain 
information. He was astonished that 
4,000 special constables were considered 
not sufficient to keep the peace. This 
astonishment was only increased by the 
conduct of the noble Duke and his col- 
leagues. He supposed they must have 
some information : he gave them credit for 
having that information, and argued that 
they could not be guilty of so much rash- 
ness as to act as they had done without 
such information, and that they were con- 
vinved, after their investigations, that it was 
not possible to preserve the peace. ‘I'he City 
of London might demand, in the first in- 
stance, on what ground such a charge was 
made against it. Their Lordships might 
next require that some means should be 
instantly adopted to restore peace and 
tranquillity, and to give satisfaction to the 
public mind. He could not help thinking, 
that if the Ministers advised his Majesty 
to abstain from going to the Lord Mayor's 
K 
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dinner on no other information than that 
which appeared in this discussion, the 
proceeding looked very much like a be- 
trayal of their trust. 

The Marquis of Bute said, the language 
used, and the opinions expressed by some 
of the noble Lords on the other side, were 
certainly very different from what he was 
accustomed to hear from them when they 
sat on his (the Ministerial) side of the 
House, and he had the honour of calling 
them his noble friends. They said, in sub- 
stance, that the reasons of the noble Duke 
for the advice which he gave to his Ma- 
jesty to abstain from giving occasion to 
tumult and disturbance, was far from be- 
ing well grounded or justified by the cir- 
cumstances. He would not take up the 
time of the House in recapitulating the 
reasons of the noble Duke, as he himself 
had so well stated them; but the whole 
might be comprised in a sentence. The 
reason assigned by the noble Duke was, 
that he saw in the circumstance of his 
Majesty’s joining the City procession, a 
risk of disturbance, of riot, and of con- 
fusion—a risk to property—and a risk of 
bloodshed. He knew no man better able 
than the noble Duke to appreciate such a 
risk, or more able effectually to guard 
against it, if strong measures should be 
necessary for that purpose. But he highly 
approved and commended the course 
which the noble Duke had deemed it pru- 
dent to adopt on this occasion. He had 
heard some, or at least one, of the noble 
Lords opposite lay great weight on what 
he called the unpopularity of the noble 
Duke. He was not on terms of very great 
intimacy or confidence with the noble 
Lord, and therefore might not be aware 
of all the reasons which the noble Lord 
might have for his conclusion, that the 
noble Duke was unpopular. But what 
was the unpopularity? That it had 
gone to a very considerable extent he 
could scarcely believe, because it was not 
very long since he had heard the contrary 


with his own ears. He would ask, who- 


could be more popular than the noble 
Duke, a few months ago, during the review 
of the troops in Hyde Park? But, at all 
events, as to any popularity worth having, 
that popularity would attend the man 
who, although he had no personal fear, 
yet did what he conscientiously considered 
to be his duty to his country and his So- 
vereign, at the risk of losing, for the mo- 
ment, popularity of another description. 
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The noble Duke’s advice to his Majesty 
was, not to do that which would be at- 
tended with the imminent risk of shedding 
the blood of his subjects; and, in doing 
so, he showed a proper sense of duty, both 
to the Sovereign and to his subjects; 
and by this course of conduct, whatever 
popularity the noble Duke might lose 
for the moment, he would gain a much 
better and a longer popularity. ‘lhose 
who had had a large experience in such 
matters could best appreciate the value 
of blood, and the noble Duke, by his 
aversion to run any risk that could be 
avoided of shedding the blood of citizens, 
had proved that he was actuated by the 
best feelings of human nature. It had 
been said, that the noble Duke acted on 
the letter of the Lord Mayor Elect. But 
that was not correct; for the noble Duke 
had distinctly stated, that he had pro- 
ceeded upon information from other 
sources, into which the Ministers had 
inquired, and had reason to conclude that 
it was'correct. Under all these circum- 
stances, he thought they had acted wisely 
in giving his Majesty the advice which 
they did. As to the other topics which 
had come under discussion that night, he 
would merely say, that there was not any 
intention to interfere with the affairs of 
the Netherlands, except by amicable me- 
diation, and the explanation of the noble 
Duke on that head was perfectly satis- 
factory. 

The Motion of the Marquis of Lans- 
down, “ That a Copy of the Protocol of 
1814, relative to the Union of Belgium 
and Holland under the Sovereignty of the 
King of the Netherlands, should be laid 
on their Lordships’ Table,” was agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, Nov. 8. 


MinuTes.] Petitions presented. Complaining of undue 
Returns for Drogheda, Cork, Taunton, and I\chester. 
By Mr. Denison, from Clapham, against extending the 
Metropolitan Police Act to that district. By Mr. Parpps, 
from the Ship-owners of Scarborough, against the Duty 
on Coals carried coastwise. For the abolition of Slavery, 
by Mr. BLatr, from Glasgow:—By Mr. Hopeson, from 
Newcastle-upon-T yne :—By Lord Stanzy, from Black- 
burn, Bolton, Backford, and five other places in Lan- 
cashire:—By Sir Wm. InGLEBy, from Brinckley :—By 
Sir R. Pricer, from Dissenters at Kingston, Ross, and 
Huntingdon :—By Mr. SanpForp, from several places in 
Somersetshire:—By Mr. BELL, from several places in 
Northumberland:—By Lord AttHorr, from several 
places in Northamptonshire. By the same noble Lord, 
from General William Thornton, objecting to the King’s 
being called upon, on his accession to the Throne, to make 
@ Declaration against Transubstantiation, 
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ApsENCE oF MInIsSTERS.] 
Brougham took the opportunity of a peti- 
tion being presented, to remonstrate (it 
being then above half-past three o’clock) 
against the absence of all the Ministers. 
The arrangement which had recently been 
made for the purpose of expediting the 
public business would be worse than use- 
less, if from three to five o’clock the 
House were to receive petitions, and per- 
haps to enter into discussions on the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, Parliamentary Reform, 
and other important questions, without the 
presence of one of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Such a proceeding would be a mockery; 
and he trusted, therefore, that the absence 
of all the Ministers at that hour was a 
mere oversight. 

Colonel Sibthorp was of the same 
opinion as that which had just been ex- 
pressed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He regretted that absence, as he had 
an important question to put to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers with respect to the letter 
which had been published from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department to 
the Lord Mayor of London, by which it 
appeared, that our illustrious Sovereign, 
who dwelt in the hearts and affections of 
his people, had been advised by his Minis- 
ters to decline visiting the City, where he 
would have been greeted by his faithful 
subjects with the warmest welcome, and 
where blessings would have been showered 
upon his head. He perfectly agreed with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. It was 
too frequently the practice that no Minister 
of the Crown was present in that House, 
to hear the petitions presented by hon. 
Members, or to answer any question which 
it might be expedient to put. 

Mr. Dundas observed, that in less than 
a quarter of an hour it was probable some 
Minister might be present. When the 
House met at four o’clock, it had been 
usual for Ministers not to attend until 
about five. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, it ought to be 
recollected that business of the greatest 
importance must be pressing on.the minds 
and attention of his Majesty’s Ministers at 
the present moment. He thought they 
were entitled to the credit of some motive 
of that kind for their absence. He had 
no connection with his Majesty’s Ministers; 
but some consideration, in the present 
dreadful state of things, was due to them. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that he was 
loath to say anything against any man in 
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absence of Ministers at the present mo- 
ment could only tend to increase the 
grievous evils to which the hon. Baronet 
alluded, resulting from that alarm to which 
the conduct of Ministers had much con- 
tributed. Perhaps hon. Members were 
not aware, that in consequence of the 
King’s Speech and of the letter—the 
absurd letter—from the Secretary of State, 
which had been. that morning published, 
thousands of honest and innocent persons 
would be beggared. The funds had fallen 
no less than seven per cent in consequence 
of allthis alarm, It was the unpopularity, 
not of his most sacred Majesty, who was 
beloved by all his subjects, but of his Ma- 
jesty’s advisers, which had caused all this 
evil. If his Majesty had determined to 
go to the City, unattended by any of his 
present Ministers, he sincerely believed 
that, instead of falling, the funds would 
have greatly risen. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that he had no 
doubt some one of his right hon. friends 
would shortly be in the House, and he 
really thought that it was due to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to defer any questions 
or observations of this nature, until. some 
of his Majesty’s Ministers were present to 
answer them. 

Mr. Brougham perfectly agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman. His observations 
had been extorted from him by the hon. 
Baronet’s having alluded to the present 
dreadful state of things; a state which 
appeared to him to be applicable only to 
the Ministers personally. 

Sir R. Peel having entered the House, 


Tue Royat Visit ro tHe Ciry.] 
Lord Althorp said, observing the right 
hon. Baronet in his place, he wished to 
ask him for some explanation of one of 
the most extraordinary and alarming events 
that he had ever known in the course of 
his public experience. He was desirous 
to know, what could have induced his 
Majesty’s Ministers to expose his Majesty 
to the great unpopularity which might 
follow from his disappointing the expecta- 
tions of thousands of his faithful subjects, 
by advising his Majesty to decline fulfilling 
the promise he had made to dine with the 
Lord Mayor to-morrow? It was not in 
London alone that the most serious effects 
would result from this affair. The alarm 
which the intelligence of it would create, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
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would necessarily be excessive. He sup- 
posed that his Majesty’s Ministers had not 
taken an important step like this without 
proceeding on the most authentic informa- 
tion, and without the most deliberate con- 
sideration. Were it not so, their conduct 
would deserve the severest censure. 
Under these circumstances, he begged to 
ask the right hon, Gentleman the grounds 
of the measure which he had adopted. 
Sir Robert Peel said, that however 
anxious he might be fully to answer the 
question which had been put to him by 
the noble Lord, and to give every informa- 
tion on the subject referred to which it 
was in his power to give, he was sure the 
noble Lord would not expect from him— 
he was sure the House would not expect 
from him—any declaration or statement 
that might be prejudicial to, or in any way 
interfere with, the course of the public 
service. The letter which had appeared 
in all the newspapers of the day, address- 
ed to the Lord Mayor, was authentic, and 
the signature to that letter was his. That 
letter conveyed the deliberate opinion of 
his Majesty’s confidential servants, that 
they had felt it to be their duty to advise 
his Majesty to postpone the visit which 
their Majesties intended to pay to the City 
of London on Tuesday next. The opinion 
was founded on the firm belief entertained 
by his Majesty’s Government, that a colli- 
sion of a very serious nature might take 
place in the attempt to maintain the pub- 
lic peace. Such a collision was at all 
times to be avoided ; but peculiarly so on 
an occasion such as that in question. If 
ever an anxiety could be justly entertained 
to avoid such a collision, it must be at a 
time when an immense concourse of inno- 
cent and unsuspecting persons were assem- 
bled, at night, in the streets of the metro- 
polis, to witness a great public festival. 
When it was considered that such an evil 
might be avoided, since there was no 
obligation that the festival in question 
must take place, and when to that was 
added the fact, that information had been 
received of an intention on the part of 
evil-disposed persons to make that festival 
a scene of tumult, and probably of blood- 
shed, he thought no man would deny that 
it was the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers 
to give his Majesty the advice which they 
had given. It was his firm belief, while 
he was ready to do the most ample justice 
to the loyalty of the people of London, 
while he was convinced of the warmth of 
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their attachment to their Sovereign, while 
he was perfectly assured that the most im- 
plicit reliance might be placed on their 
affection to his Majesty, while he admitted 
that in the great body of the people he 
was disposed to place the most unbounded 
confidence, he was perfectly persuaded, 
that if their Majesties were to visit the 
city of London, a tumult and riot would 
ensue, involving consequences of a most 
deplorable character, and perhaps leading 
to bloodshed. I should be doing (con- 
tinued the right hon. Baronet) injustice to 
the feelings and character of the great 
body of the inhabitants of this metropolis, 
if I did not make an avowal of my sincere 
belief in their loyalty in the most distinct 
terms; yet, though my information leads 
me to believe that in their zeal and affec- 
tion the utmost confidence may be placed, 
it also made me perceive, that it was in 
the power—and, unfortunately, I learnt 
that it was also the intention, of a few 
abandoned and désperate characters, to 
promote disorder and tumult, which it 
would be difficult to repress by night, 
without incurring the risk of inflicting that 
punishment on the innocent which ought 
to fall upon the guilty alone. On that 
night there would be in the streets of 
London not merely many good citizens 
and loyal men, but also an immense con- 
course of women and children. Supposing 
that an attempt should be made to involve 
a part of the town in darkness, in order 
to facilitate an attack upon either the lives 
or the property of a part of his Majesty’s 
subjects, in what position would those 
persons, who are intrusted with, and are~ 
responsible for, the peace of the metro- 
polis be placed, if they should be obliged 
to resort to force in the midst of a mixed 
crowd of unoffending women and children ? 
If such acollision can be avoided, is it not 
right, is it not prudent, is it not the 
bounden duty of Ministers, to take such 
measures as will avoid it? I have now to 
inform the House, that in the course of 
Saturday and of Sunday last a variety of 
information from various quarters came 
into my office, which led me and the other 
members of his Majesty’s Government to 
believe, that there was a possibility of a 
great tumult arising on Tuesday next, from 
the acts of a desperate and abandoned 
set of men, who, though few, were still 
sufficient in number to create very general 
and extensive alarm. In the course of 
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don, the chief magistrate of the metro- 
polis for the ensuing year, felt it to be his 
duty to make to the Duke of Wellington 
a communication, which I will now pro- 
ceed to read to the House, being willing 
to afford it every information upon this 
subject which my duty will permit me at 
present to disclose. This communication 
was received by his grace the Duke of 
Wellington on Saturday morning. 


“My Lord Duke,—From the situation of 
Lord Mayor, to which I have been elected, 
numberless communications ate made to me, 
both personally and by letter, in reference to 
the 9th, and it is on that account I take the 
liberty of addressing your Grace. 

* Although the feelings of all the respectable 
citizens of London are decidedly loyal, yet it 
cannot but be known there are, bothin London 
as well as the country, a set of desperate and 
abandoned characters, who are anxious to 
avail themselves of any circumstance to create 
tumult and confusion. While all of any re- 
spectability in the City are vying with each 
other to testify their loyalty on the occasion, 
from what I learn it is the intention of some of 
the desperate characters above alluded to, to 
take the opportunity of making an attack on 
your Grace’s person— 


[Very loud cheering, mingled with con- 
siderable laughter, from the Opposition 
benches]. ‘*Good God! A sarcastic 
cheer!” continued Sir R. Peel; ‘and 
made, too, in the House of Commons, on 
hearing that the Lord Mayor of London 
has communicated to the Duke of Wel- 
lington that he had reason to believe that 
an attack would be made on his Grace’s 
life as he accompanied his Majesty to the 
civic festival! And from an officer in the 
army, too! [This was an allusion to 
Colonel Davies, whose cheer was remark- 
ably loud.| Whatever may be the opinions 
entertained by individuals as to the official 
acts and political character of the Duke 
of Wellington, is there a single man in the 
country—I am sure that the gallant 
Colonel who cheered so loudly, when the 
heat of debate has passed by, will be 
among the first to deprecate such attempts 
—is there, I say, a single man of the 
slightest respectability in the country, who 
would wish to carry his political hostility 
to such an extent? To proceed, however, 
with the letter-— 


“While all of any respectability in the City 
are vying with each other to testify their 
loyalty on the occasion, from what I learn it is 
the intention of some of the desperate cha- 
racters above alluded to, to take the opportu- 
nity of making an attack on your Grace’s pere 
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son, on your approach to the hall. Every 
exertion on my part shall be used to make the 
best possible arrangement in the City ; and at 
the same time I feel, that should any violent 
attack be made in one quarter, any civil force 
alone might not be sufficiently effectual, and I 
should not be doing my duty, after what I have 
heard, did I not take the liberty of suggesting 
to your Grace the propriety of coming strongly 
and sufficiently guarded. I probably may be 
considered giving you needless trouble, but 
the respect which I, as well as every person 
who really wishes the welfare of the country, 
must have for your Grace, and the gratitude 
we owe you, have induced me to adopt this 
course. I have, &c. (Signed) 
“ Joun Key, Lord Mayor elect.” 

Here, then, was an intimation from the 
Lord Mayor elect of London to the Duke 
of Wellington, that there was no security 
for his Grace, on his visit to the City, un- 
less he came provided with a large military 
guard. Would it be fitting, 1 ask, for his 
Grace, after all the services which he has 
rendered to this country, to be seen going 
to Guildhall accompanied and guarded by 
a troop of soldiers? Is that a salutary 
state of things, in which it is announced 
that a Minister of the King cannot go to 
meet his Sovereign at Guildhall without 
being exposed, I do not say to the usual 
symptoms of popular obloquy, but to the 
risk of an attack upon his person? But 
this is not all. Intimations reached my 
office that an attack was to be made upon 
his Grace’s house in the course of the 
night, when the police were at a distance, 
under the pretence of calling for lights to 
illuminate. I say, that any such attack 
must be accompanied by riot; and that 
the attempt to suppress such riot by force, 
when the streets are filled with women and 
children, must be accompanied by con- 
sequences which all of us would lament. 
That, however, is only one of the causes 
which I have for believing in the pos- 
sibility of such an attempt at riot taking 
place. Every one is aware that there 
exists in the public mind considerable ex- 
citement against those authorities which 
have been appointed, under the sanction 
of the House, to maintain the public peace, 
—I allude, of course, to the body which 
is known by the name of the New Police. 
To maintain order in that procession, had 
it taken place, it would have been neces- 
sary to draw together all the civil power 
which the New Metropolitan Police places 
at the disposal of the magistracy, it being 
desirable to resort to all civil means, in 
preference to military means, for the 
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preservation of the public peace. The 
police must have been collected from 
nine o’clock in the morning, to line 
the procession from St. James’s-palace, 
from which his Majesty would start, to 
Temple-bar, where he would enter the 
City. If they remained on duty all 
night, then those parts of the town which 
it is their special duty to guard, would be 
left unprotected; and, therefore, if there 
were any mischievous designs entertained 
against property, those designs might be 
easily perpetrated. If, however, each 
party of the police remained separated, 
then there would be grounds to apprehend 
that there would not be a sufficient civil 
force to maintain order in the line of pro- 
cession, on an occasion when not only the 
ordinary population of the metropolis was 
likely to assemble upon it, but also a vast 
concourse of strangers from all parts of 
the country. I am now sorry to be obliged 
to inform the House, that in the course of 
Saturday and Sunday last, the most in- 
dustrious attempts were made in various 
quarters to inflame the public mind 
against the new police. Thousands of 
printed hand-bills were circulated, some of 
which I will read to the House, for the 
purpose of shewing the means employed 
to inflame the people against that portion 
of the civil force which is intrusted with 
the preservation of the public tranquillity. 
These are not written papers, drawn up by 
illiterate persons, and casually dropped in 
the streets, but printed hand-bills, not ill- 
adapted for the mischievous purposes 
which they are intended to answer. One 
of them is in these terms :— 

“ To arms, to arms !—Liberty or Death ! 
London meets on Tuesday next, an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost for revenging the 
wrongs we have suffered so long; come 
ARMED, be firm, and victory must be 
ours!!! “ An ENGLISHMAN” 

Another of them is couched in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“* Liberty or Death! Englishmen! Bri- 
tons!! and honest men!!! The time has 
at length arrived—all London meets on 
Tuesday —-come armed. We assure you 
from ocular demonstration, that 6,000 cut- 
lasses have been removed from the Tower, 
for the immediate use of Peel’s Bloody 
Gang—remember the cursed Speech from 
the Throne!!—These damned Police are 
now to be armed. Englishmen, will you 
put up with this.” 

Now after hearing the inflammatory lan- 
guage of these hand-bills, I call upon the 
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House to consider how great the likelihood 
is, that after the police had returned to their 
ordinary duties, in their respective portions 
of the town, a desperate attack would be 
made upon them. If it were made, it 
would, of course, be resisted by the civil 
force; if the civil force were insufficient to 
repel it, military aid would be called in; 
and then, on that night of general festivity 
and rejoicing, in the midst of crowds of 
unsuspecting men, women, and children, 
there might be resistance, and if resistance, 
bloodshed, occasioned by the necessity of 
supporting the civil authorities. I am 
sorry to add, that the experience of what 
took ‘place at the last popular assembly 
fortifies the impression which the informa- 
tion transmitted to my office originally 
created in my mind,—that there might be 
such assaults committed by the people on 
the police. The last public procession 
which we had was on the 2nd of 
November, the day on which his Majesty 
came down to open the Session of Parlia- 
ment. In the course of the night of that 
day, the police having attempted to appre- 
hend certain persons discovered in the 
commission of crime, were violently at- 
tacked by numbers of the lower classes ; 
and the individual who aided the police, by 
giving them permission to deposit their 
prisoners in his house, and to shelter them- 
selves under its protection, had his house 
attacked and most of his windows broken. 
The next morning there came before the 
Magistrates of the different police offices 
in the metropolis, not less than sixty-six 
cases of assault committed in the course 
of that night on the police constables. Of ~ 
those sixty-six there were ordered to find 
bail to appear at the Sessions, forty-two — 
there were fined, or in default of payment 
imprisoned, nineteen-—there was remanded 
one—there. were discharged on their own 
recognizances two—and there were also 
two absolutely discharged. Still there 
were sixty-six cases of assault committed 
on the police constables on the night of 
the 2nd of November. Such being the 
case, when on Saturday and Sunday the 
hand-bills which 1 have just read to you 
were industriously circulated, directing the 
people to attack the police with arms, 
could we, as Ministers, view without 
apprehension the consequences which 
might ensue in different parts of the me- 
tropolis, when the business of the day was 
concluded, and the police constables were 
separated by their duty in their respective 
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districts? If unprovoked attacks were 
made upon them, and I have decisive 
evidence before me that such attacks 
would be made upon them, is there not 
danger that, in exerting the energies of 
self-defence, a few desperate characters 
might, in spite of the great loyalty of the 
mass of the population of London, have 
provoked consequences highly injurious to 
the public tranquillity? The House, I 
have no doubt, will be glad to hear, that 
the Government asks for no new law to 
repress these disorders, but is determined 
to enforce the old, which is sufficient for 
the purpose. We feel it, however, to be 
an imperative duty to avoid an occasion by 
which, in these agitated times, any collision 
may be produced between the constituted 
authorities and the people. I know the 
disappointment which has been experi- 
enced by the necessity of postponing the 
civic entertainment. I know that great 
sacrifices have been made, by various 
classes of his Majesty’s faithful subjects, to 
pay every honour to him during his visit 
to the City. I was this day waited upon 
by the deputies of various trades, which 
had undertaken to protect the peace 
during various portions of the procession, 
and I could not hear, without regret, the 
expressions of disappointment which they 
uttered at finding that, though their 
Majesties had full confidence in the ex- 
ertions of their loyalty, they were not to 
have the proud gratification of escorting 
them upon their entrance into the City. 
With a full knowledge of all these circum- 
stances, I cannot help thinking that the 
disappointment occasioned by not holding 
this festival is a very subordinate consider- 
ation indeed, when placed in the balance 
against the maintenance of the public 
peace. These, Sir, are the grounds on 
which the members of his Majesty’s 
Government came to the unanimous reso- 
lution of advising his Majesty that this 
occasion should not be given forassembling 
on a November night an immense con- 
course of people of all descriptions. I 
sincerely believe,that if they were assembled 
the public peace would be disturbed. I 
sincerely believe, that recourse to military 
authority might be necessary for its preser- 
vation, and that, in the struggle to secure 
it, numbers of unsuspecting and unoffend- 
ing persons must unavoidably be sacri- 
ficed. If such results were probable, I 
ask again whether it was not our duty, as 
the responsible Ministers of the Crown, to 
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advise his Majesty to forego the satisfaction 
of visiting the City of London, in order to 
spare him and his consort the permanent 
pain of having been unconsciously the cause 
of bloodshed and suffering to their unoffend- 
ing subjects? I know not whether the 
House will approve of the course which 
we have adopted upon his occasion. I 
know that it will be sai that the Govern- 
ment is unpopular, whilst his Majesty is 
most enthusiastically beloved by his 
people. It is my duty to bear that taunt, 
rather than forbear from giving that ad- 
vice, of which the adoption is calcu- 
lated to secure the tranquillity of the 
metropolis,—to prevent theloss of life—and 
to prevent, above all, any addition to that 
excitement of feeling which is at present 
so much to be deplored. I will submit to 
any taunt founded on the obloquy or ob- 
jectionable character of the Ministry 
among the people, rather than give them 
any cause for excitement which I can 
possibly avoid.” 

Mr. Brougham assured the right hon. 
Secretary that he should hear no taunt 
from him on this painful occasion. But, 
though he gave the right hon. Secretary 
that assurance, he nevertheless felt it 
necessary to return his thanks to his noble 
friend near him for baving elicited from 
the right hon. Secretary the statement 
which he had just made. He could assure 
the right hon. Secretary, that the few 
words which he was going to address to 
the House were intended to add to the 
effect which his speech would have in 
quieting the alarm, which he would not 
say had been excited without any cause, 
but which he thought had been excited 
without sufficient cause, in this great 
metropolis. Though it was not strictly 
right for him to address the Chair at 
present, there being no question regularly 
before it, still he trusted that a consider- 
ation of the public convenience, and of the 
peace and tranquillity of this great 
metropolis, and he might even say of the 
country, would be admitted by the Speaker 
as a sufficient excuse for his saying a few 
words, although irregularly, to the House. 
He felt exceedingly sorrowful that a 
festival, by which the good City of London 
had set such store, should not be holden 
with all that pomp and pride of circum- 
stance which, of old custom, belonged to 
it, and with that which, on this occasion, 
gave to it its chief interest,—he meant the 
presence of the Royal Family. That was 
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not, however, the event which he chiefly 
lamented upon this occasion. The alarm 
which had been excited by the unexpected 
appearance of the right hon. Secretary’s 
letter was so great, that the most awful 
mercantile inconvenience must result from 
it. Within a very short time after its 
appearance, the Stocks fell three per cent; 
and that fall of®three per cent, be it 
minded, was in addition to a fall of four 
per cent, which occurred last week. He 
did honestly and sincerely confess, that 
he looked with apprehension to the prob- 
able consequences of so unexpected a 
fall. Many a good man and many a 
worthy family, engaged in the ordinary 
transactions of commerce, and not in- 
dulging in wild and dangerous specula- 
tion, would find himself reduced, in a 
single week, from a state of affluence to a 
state of beggary, by the blow which such 
sudden revulsions always gave to public 
credit, If, then, anything which he could 
say could have a tendency to lessen the ex- 
isting panic,—and he assured the right hon. 
Secretary that what he was going to say was 
intended to accomplish that object, and 
that object alone,—if he could succeed in 
showing to the public that there was no 
reason for anticipating that general con- 
fusion and disturbance of which the letter 
of the right hon. Secretary, appearing 
without the explanation which he had just 
given, was calculated to excite the idea— 
if he could succeed in removing artd allay- 
ing the apprehension which was now so 
general in the City, and which would soon 
be equally general in the country at large, 
he thought that he should be rendering, as 
he did it conscientiously, an acceptable 
service both to the Government and to 
the House. He considered the statement 
of the right hon. Secretary as very satis- 
factory in one point, and calculated to 
produce much good. The right hon. 
Secretary had admitted that there was no 
deficiency of loyalty, of good conduct, and 
of peaceable demeanour among the great, 
opulent, virtuous, and intelligent classes, 
of which the population of London and 
Westminster was composed. He had 
avowed that they were not merely not 
tainted with disaffection, but that they had 
even been singularly forward in the readi- 
ness with which they had volunteered to 
assist in maintaining the public peace. 
That statement would be of the utmost 
importance in allaying the notion that 
there was any intention on the part of the 
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people to revolt against their present form 
of Government. As to the remaining part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, to 
what did it amount? It amounted simply 
to this—that it was a bad thing to have a 
large assembly of the people on the 9th 
of November, and for this reason,—that 
though 999 men out of 1,000 then as- 
sembled might be peaceably and loyally 
disposed, yet the odd units—-the few who 
were riotously inclined—might put out 
the lights in the street, might involve the 
town in darkness, and might afterwards 
commence a scene of riot and confusion, 
which could not end without bloodshed ! 
Now if this were any objection to his 
Majesty’s attendance at the civic festival, 
it was not an objection to which the course 
of events had suddenly given birth within 
the two or three last days. Every one 
acquainted with the state of society in this 
country must be aware, that such an 
event as his Majesty’s visit to the City 
must, from its very rarity, collect thousands, 
if not myriads, to witness it, so that any 
accident to which the metropolis was ex- 
posed at present, from the collection of a 
large mass of people together, must have 
been as palpable a month ago as it is now. 
The right hon. Secretary had told the 
House, that it was the duty of Ministers 
to advise his Majesty not to visit the City 
if there was a possibility of any accident 
occurring in consequence of his visit. Now, 
with all deference to the right hon. Secre- 
tary, he did not think, that he had alleged 
a sufficient reason for his Majesty’s not 
appearing among a loyal and affectionate 
people, who anxiously expected his pre- 
sence. If he had said thus much in justice 
to the inhabitants of this great metropolis, 
and to allay the apprehensions which he 
knew they felt, it gave him great pleasure 
to make another remark, in justice to his 
Majesty. If it had appeared that, on a 
given day, it was universally believed that 
the King could go safely to Guildhall, 
and yet that, within two or three days 
afterwards, in consequence of a certain 
event, a notion had got into circulation 
that he could not go there without dan- 
ger,—if such an idea had remained unex- 
plained, it might sanction an opinion at 
home, and more especially abroad, where 
the King’s immense and well-deserved 
popularity was not so well understood,— 
it might look, he said, as if, for some new 
and undefined reason, that popularity had 
become endangered to.such 4 degree, that 
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his Majesty could not meet his faithful 
commons of London without fear of a 
tumult and riot. But the speech of the 
right hon. Secretary had convinced him 
to the contrary. ‘‘ My conscientious opi- 
nion,” said Mr. Brougham, ‘is, that his 
Majesty may go safely to Guildhall now, 
without suffering any inconvenience, save 
that arising from the pressure occasioned 
by the eager wishes of his affectionate and 
faithful subjects to behold him ;—ay, as 
safely as he confessedly could have done 
before the country heard the Speech from 
the Throne. I must regret that a trial 
was not made of the affection which his 
people bear to his Majesty. But perhaps 
the error, if it be one, is on the safe side. 
I cannot, however, help thinking, that it 
is a little hard on his Majesty, that in 
consequence of nothing—not even a syl- 
lable,—having been said in the proclama- 
tion of this morning as to whose unpopu- 
larity it is, that causes the postponement of 
the civic festivities, it should be made to 
appear as if it were the unpopularity of 
the King, and not that of his Ministers. 
Whereas it now appears, on the showing of 
one of the Ministers themselves, that if 
his Majesty would go to Guildhall, and if 
the Duke of Wellington would stay at 
home, the King, being unattended by his 
unpopular companion, would be received 
with the most sincere and heartfelt exult- 
ation by a loyal, an affectionate, and a 
grateful people, whilst the noble Duke, 
being left at home to defend his own house, 
would, from his well-known gallantry, find 
no person hardy enough to attack it. I 
regret much the appearance of the letter 
of this morning,—-I regret it on account 
of the mischief which it is certain to cause 
in the mercantile world,—I regret it also 
on account of its apparent connexion with 
that Speech from the Throne, followed up, 
as that fatal Speech has been, by the still 
more fatal declaration of the Duke of 
Wellington, against every species of re- 
form,—a declaration to which, in my con- 
science I believe, he owes nine-tenths of his 
present unpopularity. I wish that that 
declaration had not been made. I wish, 
also, that I had not lived to see the day, 
when a forgetfulness of those invaluable 
services in the field,—which have made 
for the Duke of Wellington, as a soldier, 
a general, and a conqueror, a great, a 
brilliant, and imperishable renown, coupled 
with a deviation by the noble Duke from 
his own sphere of life, into the labyrinths 
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of politics, and with an attempt on his 
part to shine as a great statesman,—a 
character which nature, that formed him 
a great General, never intended that he 
should become—I wish, I repeat, that I 
had not lived to see the day, when the 
forgetfulness of his great merits by the 
rabble,—a forgetfulness never to be par- 
doned, always to be condemned; for no 
deficiency on the part of the Duke of 
Wellington as a politician ought to eradi- 
cate the gratitude which we all owe tohim 
as a soldier; and even as a statesman, he 
is not without his merits —1I1 wish to 
heaven, I once more repeat, that I had not 
lived to see the day, when the forgetfulness 
of the people to the merits of the soldier, 
and the forgetfulness of the soldier to his 
own proper sphere of greatness, has dis- 
played to England, to Europe, and to the 
world, that the Duke of Wellington cannot 
accompany his Majesty on his journey into 
the heart of an attached and loyal popu- 
lation.” 

Colonel Davies felt compelled to address 
the House upon this occasion, in con- 
sequence of the pointed allusion which had 
been made to a cheer of his by the right 
hon. Secretary. He could not conceive 
how the right hon. Secretary could so 


misconst7ve his cheer as to suppose that it 
meant an approval of any attack which 
the rufian rabble might make upon the 


person of the Duke of Wellington. He 
viewed with as much indignation as aman 
could do the infamous attacks which had 
recently been made upon his Grace by 
some of the lowest ruffians in the country. 
What caused his cheer and astonishment 
was, that after such an alarming letter as 
that which appeared in the newspapers 
that morning—a letter containing a de- 
claration, which he conceived, could only 
be justified by the discovery of some wide- 
spread conspiracy against the Throne—it 
should turn out, that the main, and indeed 
the only reason, why the City was dis- 
appointed of a visit from its Sovereign, 
was the unpopularity of the Prime Minis- 
ter. Was it the intention of the Duke of 
Wellington, now that he found that he 
could not raise his own popularity to the 
same height with that of his Majesty, to 
bring down his Majesty’s popularity to the 
same level with his own unpopularity? He 
could not admit that the right hon. Secre- 
tary had made out any case sufficient to 
justify the postponement of his Majesty’s 
visit to the City, He had told the House 
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that he expected to have the police at- 
tacked in the course of the evening, pro- 
vided his Majesty dined in the City to- 
morrow; but he had not informed the 
House, why the same attack would not 
be made upon them, provided his Majesty 
should persist in his present determination 
to stay away. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that however 
tempting the occasion might be, he would 
not enter into any of those questions of 
party-feeling which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had raised in the course of his 
speech. His object was, to co-operate 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
endeavour to calm the public feeling. He 
would therefore endeavour to abstain from 
replying to the sarcasms into which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had so 
naturally fallen. He cordially admitted the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s intentions ; 
and he wished to state, in the most clear 
and positive terms, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had put a correct con- 
struction upon his language. “I believe 
with him,” said Sir Robert Peel, “ that 
the King and Queen might safely go to 
Guildhall to-morrow without any other 
inconvenience, save that arising from the 
exuberant loyalty of the people. I believe 
with him, that from one part of the pro- 
cession to the other, there would have 
been nothing but one universal demonstra- 
tion of loyalty and affection to their 
Majesties. I believe that every man pos- 
sessed of property in the metropolis would 
have been ready to expose himself to any 
danger for its protection, and for the pro- 
tection of the public peace. I know that 
among those who had confederated for 
that purpose were 1,400 or 1,500 persons 
connected with the first houses in London. 
So far am I from wishing to have it infer- 
red that there was any disloyalty among 
the citizens of London, that I now declare 
my sincere conviction to be, that never 
was there an occasion on which greater 
attachment to the King, and a stronger 
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did not think it safe to leave all the suburbs 
of London exposed to plunder for the 
whole of to-morrow. What I stated in 
my former speech, and what I repeat now 
is, that voluntarily to get together, on a 
November evening, a large concourse of 
innocent people, men, women, and child- 
ren, when certain agents of mischief are 
known to be at work, may be productive 
of consequences which should be avoided 
if possible. The gallant Officer says, that 
in spite of the postponement of his Ma- 
jesty’s visit, the attack on the police may 
still take place to-morrow night. It may 
so; but then, mark the difference. The 
association of the people to-morrow night 
will be ,voluntary, and without apparent 
cause, and, now that warning is given, 
must be only for mischief; whereas, if the 
King’s visit had not been postponed, the 
association would have been sanctioned by 
the Magistrates, and would have been, as 
far as they could discriminate, perfectly 
innocent. I beg pardon for again intruding 
so long upon the House. I merely rose to 
state, that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has put the exact construction that 
I could have wished upon my words, and 
that, if any opinion has got abroad that 
there is disloyalty in London, that opinion 
is quite groundless. In conclusion, I beg 
leave to state my sincere conviction, that 
there never was a Sovereign on the British 
Throne better entitled to, and more in 
possession of, the undivided affections of 
his people, than his present Majesty. If 
I omitted to state that circumstance before, 
it was only because I thought it too 
notorious to require mention.” 5 

Colonel Sibthorp rose to assure the right 
hon. Secretary, that in proposing the very 
question which had just been put to him 
by the noble member for Northampton- 
shire, to another Minister, before he (Sir 
R. Peel) entered the House, he had not 
done so from any want of courtesy to the 
right hon. Secretary. A sense of what 
was due to his King, his constituents, and 
his country, had urged him to press for 
the earliest intelligence on this most im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that it 
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racter, and yet that he could not partake 
of adinner with his good citizens of Lon- 
don without running the risk of seeing the 
public peace disturbed by a handful of 
desperate and abandoned men. With 
such an imputation on the City of Lon- 
don, it was incumbent upon him to 
state to the House one or two facts, 
which it was important that the public 
should know, in addition to those which 
had already been mentioned by the right 
hon. Secretary. He must mention, in 
the first place, that when he left the 
Court of Aldermen that day, who were 
specially convened to consider of Sir Robert 
Peel’s letter, there was but one opinion on 
the subject in the whole court: all the 
members were astonished and confounded 
by the contents of that letter. Having long 
acted as Magistrates for the metropolis,— 
having sat in committee every day for 
some weeks past, in order to superintend 
the arrangements at Guildhall,—and hav- 
ing sworn in a number of most respect- 
able citizens as special constables, they 
were indeed surprised, with all the inform- 
ation which they possessed as Magis- 
trates, at hearing to-day, for the first 
time, that there was cause for apprehend- 
ing a breach of the peace in the City, 
After some inquiry it appeared, that a com- 
munication had taken place between the 
right hon. Secretary and a deputation of 
three Common Cov.icilmen, the Lord 
Mayor elect, and an Alderman, now act- 
ing for the present Lord Mayor. He 
would not enter into a repetition of what 
passed at their interview, for the right 
hon. Secretary could inform them of it 
more clearly than he could. When the 
Committee was asked whether they were 
apprehensive of a riot, their answer was, 
unequivocally ‘‘ we are not.” He (Mr. 
Waithman) knew, however, that the Lord 
Mayor elect had written a letter to the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject of his 
personal safety, warning him that it would 
be endangered if he came into the City. 
When the Committee was asked whether, 
in their opinion, there was the slightest 
cause for apprehension, they expressed 
their most decided judgment in the nega- 
tive. An hon, Baronet and Alderinan, 
had been running about a good deal 
backwards and forwards, had been mak- 
ing communications from one quarter to 
another, on the ground, as it would 
appear, that he thought he knew much 
more than others; whereas it was clear, 
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from his communications, that he knew 
much less. It was an astounding circum- 
stance that the Lord Mayorelect should have 
communicated that information, which was 
deemed so important as to occasion more 
than one or two Cabinet Councils, and had 
ended in such aresult, without having made 
the slightest communication of it to the 
Magistrates of London. The result was, a 
reflection upon the whole Magistracy of 
the City of London, importing that they 
were incompetent to preserve order in the 
City, which they were ready, one and all, 
indignantly to repel—Whence the Lord 
Mayor elect had received his information 
—information so important as to have 
been the occasion of the most disastrous 
disappointment to the whole metropolis— 
he could not tell. Until informed of his 
communication by the letter of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Court of Aldermen were 
utterly ignorant of it. It was a gross 
reflection, he repeated, by whomever made, 
and one that he was authorized indignant- 
ly to repel, to suppose that the City Ma- 
gistrates, and the police under their com- 
mand, could not have prevented any breach 
of the peace. What, then, was the plain 
truth of the matter? Why it must be, 
either that his Majesty did not possess 
the affection of the people, or that his 
Majesty had an obnoxious Ministry; and 
there could be no doubt which of these 
two was the fact, for every body knew, that 
no British Monarch was ever more be- 
loved by his people than was William IV. 
The Ministers seemed to have doubted 
whether the letter of the Lord Mayor was 
a forgery or not; for, at nine o’clock on 
Sunday night, the Under Secretary of 
State came into the city to inquire 
whether or not it was a genuine letter of 
the Lord Mayor elect; and the Under 
Secretary of State brought with him a 
letter, which he was to deliver to the Lord 
Mayor if it turned out that the other 
letter was genuine, but which he was to 
take back again if it turned out to be a 
forgery. Nothing could exceed the con- 
sternation, the universal consternation, 
which this absurd proceeding had excited 
in the City. It had affected the funds, as 
they had all heard; it had affected the 
trading interests of every description ; and 
the alarm would quickly spread through- 
out the country. And all this mischief 
had been caused by timidity or folly 
without any ground or reason! Was it 
not, he would ask the House, most ex- 
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traordinary that the Lord Mayor had not 
consulted any of his colleagues ; that none 
of the City Magistrates had been thought 
wise enough to be trusted with this im- 
portant information ; and that those who 
represented the City of London in Parlia- 
ment, and who were at the same time 
Magistrates of the City, should have 
heard nothing about this intended breach 
of the peace? Yet this was the fact; the 
Lord Mayor had asked the opinion of no 
one, had consulted with no one. He 
could not express, because he could not 
trust himself with, language to express the 
indignation he felt atsuch conduct. As to 
what might have happened,—he had very 
little apprehension that any thing would 
have happened on the other side of 
Temple Bar—on this side Temple Bar, it 
was for the Ministers to watch, and be 
answerable for, that. Let it not be sup- 
posed that he was insensible to the wick- 
edness and the malice of those who mo- 
lested the new police; he blamed them 
as much as any one could, and if he had 
opposed the establishment of the new 
police in the City, it was only because he 
did not wish to see the peculiar laws and 
usages of the City broken in upon. How- 
ever, if the new police and the Ministers 
could not have preserved the peace, on | 
such an occasion as this, out of the City, 
he would tell the House who could, and 
who would, have preserved the peace, both 
in and out of the City during his Majesty’s 
visits;—the citizens would, the respect- 
able tradesmen and shopkeepers of the 
City of London would, he was sure, have 
willingly undertaken this office, if there 
had been any necessity for it, and have 
conducted his Majesty peaceably to Guild- 
hall. The Ministers ought to have known 
this, and ought not to have advised his 
Majesty as they had. He verily believed 
that the Ministers, by this act, had signed 
their own death-warrant, they had com- 
mitted an act of political suicide, and 
that, if any jury were called to sit upon 
them, no other verdict but “ insanity” 
would be brought in. He could not sit 
down without once more impressing upon 
hon. Members that there was no danger, 
that there was no cause of fear, that the 
citizens of London were able and willing 
to have prevented any breach of the peace, 
and his Majesty, he was sure, might have 
visited the City, and heard no other sound 
than the boisterous merriment of a de- 
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Mr. Hobhouse said, that as member for 
the City of Westminster, he trusted that 
he might be allowed to say a few words 
on the present occasion, promising the 
House that they should be very few. He 
had felt it his duty to inquire, so far as his 
means extended, since the delivery of the 
Speech from the Throne, and since the 
declaration which the Prime Minister had 
made in the other House of Parliament, 
whether any change had taken place in 
public opinion respecting the Government 
or his Majesty. His inquiries on this sub- 
ject had been neither few nor limited, and 
the result of those inquiries enabled him 
to assert with confidence, that there was 
no disaffection at all among the people. 
That word either was, or ought to be, 
always applied with reference to the 
general Government of the country, and 
not with regard to the particular Adminis- 
tration of theday. Using the word in this 
its only proper sense, he repeated, that he 
might with confidence assert, that towards 
the august person who filled the Throne, 
and towards the established Government 
of the country, as a limited monarchy, no 
disaffection at all existed among the 
people. But he should not do his duty 
if he stopped here: he should be unwor- 
thy of the place he filled in that House 
if he hesitated to speak out on an occa- 
sion like the present. Disaffection there 
was among the people, but it was disaf- 
fection towards the Ministry. Among the 
people there did exist the strongest feeling 
against the longer continuance of those 
gentlemen in office, and he must say, he 
did very much wonder, considering thé 
many hints those gentlemen had received, 
that they did not find out that there was 
another alternative open to them besides 
preventing his Majesty from attending the 
City festival. This other alternative had 
been suggested to him by many gentle- 
men, not only among those with whom he 
commonly acted, but by gentlemen con- 
nected with his Majesty’s Government. 
The alternative to which he alluded was, 
that the Ministers should have resigned 
their places. The introduction of party 
politics, on an occasion like the present, 
had been deprecated ; but the whole ques- 
tion was, whether the Ministers ought not 
to have considered,—before exciting the 
consternation which had resulted from 
that letter of the right hon. Secretary,— 
whether they could not have prevented all 
chance of a disturbance, and whether they 
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could not have effectually secured the 
preservation of the public peace, by going 
out of office. If they thought not, then 
they had, no doubt, acted in a manner 
which their consciences must tell them 
was right. He told the Ministers the 
other night—what they must have known 
to be quite true—that there had never 
been effected so great an alteration in the 
public feeling, in so short a time, as that 
which had been manifested since that 
fatal Speech from the Throne, and that still 
more fatal declaration of the Duke of 
Wellington. His firm conviction was, 
that if the King’s Ministers had resigned 
to-day, the King might have gone to 
Guildhall to-morrow, not only without the 
Duke of Wellington exposing himself to 
danger, as, God forbid the Duke or any 
other man should! but amidst the re- 
doubled acclamations of the people. To 
that determination the Ministers might be 
assured they must come at last, and, that 
too, at no very distant period. They might 
be assured too, that there was a deep and 
strong feeling pervading the whole of the 
country, that there must be a change in 
the system by which the so-called Repre- 
sentatives of the people were returned to 
that House; and if the Duke of Welling- 
ton would not accede to this desire on the 
part of the people, they must find a Mi- 
nister who would. If the present Minis- 
try took the same view of this subject as 
the Duke of Wellington had taken, the 
sooner they retired the better. 

Mr. Brownlow could not help breaking 
through the rooted disinclination he had 
to address the House, and giving vent to 
the expression of the grief, the disappoint- 
ment, and the unmeasured indignation he 
felt at this transaction. When he recol- 
lected that the King of England,—his 
King, to whom he owed his allegiance, 
and to whom he was ready, with his alle- 
giance, to offer his heart and love,—a 
King the most popular, and justly the 
most popular, that had ever ascended the 
Throne, and who might have wandered 
from Wapping to St. James’s unattended 
by a single soldier or policeman,—when 
he recollected that such a King should 
have had for Ministers men who had put 
such a Speech into his mouth, that they 
seemed determined to make him the offen- 
sive organ of unpopular sentiments,—he 
could not refrain from giving expression 
to his feelings. But for this conduct on 
the part of the Ministers, there would 
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have been no pretence for the unwise and 
unjustifiable proceeding, out of which 
the present discussion had arisen. Was 
it not clear, however, from all that they 
had heard, that there was no disaffection 
towards his Majesty? What, then, had 
been the cause of the postponement of his 
Majesty’s visit to the City? The mean- 
ing of the transaction was obviously this 
—that the Ministers had, by the Speech 
they had put into his Majesty’s mouth, 
displayed a heartless indifference towards 
the people, not sympathising with their 
sufferings, but turning a deaf ear to their 
wishes. For this conduct it was, that the 
Ministers, not the King, feared to trust 
themselves among the people, who would 
have proved to them, more to their con- 
viction than to their satisfaction, that they 
did not preside over the councils of the 
country with the popular voice in their 
favour. The Ministers feared the expression 
of popular disapprobation, and they had, 
therefore, advised his Majesty to remain 
at home. He wished it to be understood, 
and he trusted that it would be under- 
stood, from one end of the country to the 
other, that it was the Ministers, and not 
the King, that had anything to fear. 
As for the Duke of Wellington, he did not 
believe that a single hair of his head 
would have been touched. The fact was, 
that the Duke of Wellington had shrunk 
from the expression of popular disap- 
probation, and, in order to shield himself 
from that, he had covered himself with the 
Royal mantle 

Mr. Alderman Thompson rose for the 
purpose of confirming the statement which 
had been made by the hon. Alderman 
opposite (Waithman) which was doubtless 
correct, though the hon. Alderman had 
mentioned some matters which he (Mr. 
Alderman Thompson) should not have 
thought himself justified in introducing 
here. True it unquestionably was, that 
only one feeling— a feeling of affection 
and loyalty to the King—pervaded the 
whole body of the citizens of London, and, 
in his own mind, he had no doubt that, 
from the arrangements which the Magis- 
trates had made, the entertainment to 
his Majesty would have passed off with- 
out any breach of the peace. Every mea- 
sure for the preservation of the peace had 
been taken, and no less than 1,600 special 
constables had been appointed in addition 
to the ordinary police force of the City. 
Further than this, a body of reapectab 
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citizens, residing in the eastern part of 
the metropolis, amounting to between 
4,000 and 5,000, had sent in their names 
and places of residence, and offered their 
services for the purpose of keeping the 
peace. While he admitted this, yet, 
when he considered the nature of that 
unfortunate and unauthorized communi- 
cation which had been made by the Mayor 
elect, to the executive Government, he 
must say, that he thought the Government 
had been placed in a very delicate and 
embarrassing situation. He had been in 
that House long enough to have heard 
motions made on the subject of the col- 
lision which took place between the peo- 
ple and the military at Manchester, and 
he was quite sure, that every Gentleman 
who heard him would have bitterly re- 
gretted so unfortunate a circumstance as 
that one drop of blood should have been 
spilt in a similar collision to-morrow. 
While, therefore, he regretted the unau- 
thorised communication that had been 
made to the executive Government, and 
while he regretted also the disappoint- 
ment which had resulted to the citizens 


from that communication, yet he could | 


not concur with those Gentlemen who 
had stigmatized the Ministers for the ad- 
vice they had given to his Majesty. He 
was anxious, however, to rescue the 
Magistrates of the city of London from 
the imputation of timidity. The Court of 
Aldermen had that day come to the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

“This Court doth hereby take the earliest 
opportunity of informing their fellow-citi- 
zens, that they most unequivocally and deci- 
dedly disavow the knowledge of any commu- 
nication made to the Government of the 
inability of the magistracy to preserve the 
peace of the metropolis on the Lord Mayor’s 
day (which they are bound and ready with 
their lives to maintain on all occasions,) be- 
cause they are quite satisfied of the com- 
plete efficiency of the police, and that the 
steps taken by the magistracy to increase 
the civil force were commensurate to the 
highly important occasion of his Majesty’s 
visit to this great City ; and they cannot but 
lament that any representation should have 
been made which has had the effect of in- 
fluencing the postponement of his Majesty’s 
visit to this loyal City of London. (Signed) 

“ WoopTHorPe.” 
Sir Robert Peel said, he could only 
state, that on Saturday two Aldermen 
came to him, as from the City authorities, 
one of whom was the Lord Mayor elect, 
and the other a gentleman who said, he 
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was deputed by the late Lord Mayor. These 
gentlemen told him, that the civil power 
in the City would not be sufficient for the 
preservation of the public peace, and asked 
for the attendance of a body of the mili- 
tary. He referred these gentlemen to the 
Horse Guards. Now, after receiving such 
a communication as this, and listening to 
the speech of the hon. Alderman (Thomp- 
son), he must say, that, considering the 
heavy responsibility that rested with him, 
he wished that the magistrates of the City 
of London would be good enough to de- 
pute proper persons to make communica- 
tions to the Government. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that he 
had not cast any responsibility upon the 
right hon. Secretary. In justice to the 
right hon. Secretary, to the Magistrates 
of the City of London, and for the satis- 
faction of the House, he felt himself called 
upon to state, that those two individuals, 
whom the right hon. Secretary had re- 
ferred to, had not only no authority to 
make any such communication to the 
Government fromthe Corporation, but that 
the fact of their having made that com- 
munication was totally unknown to the 
| Magistrates of the City. 

Sir R. Peelsaid, he could not, of course, 
know what authority those two gentle- 
men had, but they certainly represented 
themselves to him as authorized to make 
the communication he had mentioned. 
One of them being the Lord Mayor elect, 
and the other acting for the late Lord 
Mayor, it never occurred to him to ques- 
| tion them as to their authority, and cer- 
tainly the offices they filled seemed to 
point them out as very fit persons to 
make such a communication, for to them, 
one might naturally suppose would be left 
the arrangements for the preservation of 
the public peace. - 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that he begged 
to call the attention of the House to a 
letter which had been received by a re- 
spectable tradesman, and of which he had 
obtained a copy. It ran thus :— 

“ Sir; If you let or illuminate any part of 
your house on the 9th, your life will be in 
peril. There is at present too many Eng- 
lishmen starving to let money be spent so. 

(Signed) “Swinc.” 

[Cries of “Oh! oh!” and mach 
laughter.| The respectable tradesman 
who received this letter did not laugh 
at it; but, on the contrary, seemed in- 
clined to disappoint his friends to whom 
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he had promised places, and also to | 
refrain from illuminating. A great many | 
other tradesmen, he was informed, had | 
received similar communications ; and he | 
thought that, under all circumstances, the | 
step which the Ministers had taken was | 
a judicious one, He begged to remind 
hon. Members that the information com- 
municated by the Lord Mayor ought to | 
be received without suspicion, because, | 
in adopting this course, the Lord Mayor 
had sacrificed both honour and popular- 
ity. 

aM. Hume said, it was lamentable to 
see the situation into which the metro- 
polis had been plunged in the short space 
of nine days. He maintained, that the 
personal popularity of the Sovereign was 
undiminished, but he contended that it 
was a lamentable thing that, in conse- 
quence of the presence in his Majesty’s 
Council of one single individual this metro- 
polis had been put in imminent danger ; 
for he understood that the presence of the 
noble Duke at the head of the Govern- 
ment was one of the main causes of the 
alarm. He trusted, that the House of 
Commons would feel it their duty imme- 
diately to lay an Address before his Ma- 
jesty, respectfully soliciting him to dismiss 
the noble Duke and his colleagues from 
his councils ; for the whole population in 
this City, and in the country, was against 
them. It was to him (Mr. Hume) a mat- 
ter of astonishment how any man in that 
House could sit still, and not feel it his 
duty to move an Address for the dismissal 
from his Majesty’s councils of those evil 
counsellors whose conduct had excited so 
much alarm and irritation. He was con- 
fident that to-morrow would be charac- 
terized in the City by tranquillity and 
peace. If the inhabitants of this metro- 
polis valued their rights as Englishmen, 
and if they wished to see the Duke of 
Wellington removed from office, they 
would to-morrow exhibit the most orderly 
and peaceable demeanor, ~ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. member for Middlesex, that 
if his Majesty’s Ministers deserved to be 
dismissed from office, it was the duty of 
those hon. Members in that House who 
entertained that opinion to move an Ad- 
dress for their removal. They only de- 
served to remain in office as long as they 
retained the confidence of Parliament ; 
and if they had lost that confidence, it 
was only for Parliament to pronounce its 
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decision, and they would bow to that de- 
cision, not only with deference, but even 
with satisfaction. He said with satisfac- 
tion, and he would repeat it, because there 
could be to them no greater satisfaction 
than to see the Government of the coun- 
try placed in those hands in which Par- 
liament thought it should be placed. 
They had been told, that it was the duty 
of Ministers, after they had given the ad- 
vice which they did give, to have resigned 
last night, and it was said, that if they 
had done so, his Majesty might then 
have proceeded triumphantly and tran- 
quilly to the City to-morrow. But what 
would be the opinion of Ministers if they 
had acted in such a manner? Would 
not the hon. gentleman (the member for 
Westminster) be himself, in that case, 
the very first to tax them with cowardice, 
because they determined to forbear ac- 
companying his Majesty to Guildhall to- 
morrow? Would they not be told that 
they had brought his Majesty into a diffi- 
culty,—that they had involved him ina 
perplexity, and had left him to get out of 
it as well as he could; and that they had 
left the City of London without any ade- 
quate means for repressing the disorders 
which they had anticipated would take 
place? He would, in conclusion, again 
express a hope, that if the hon. member 
for Middlesex was of opinion that his 
Majesty’s Ministers should be removed 
from office, he would bring the question 
forward as soon as possible. 

Sir J. Graham was very unwilling to 
come forward at a moment of very great 
excitement, when more mischief might be 
done by a Member’s expressing his senti- 
nents than by his retaining them to him- 
self. He had, therefore, determined to for- 
bear from expressing his sentiments, strong 
as they might be, on this occasion; but 
he had been induced to depart from that 
determination in consequence of the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman who 
had just satdown. That right hon. gen- 
tleman had intimated, that if that House 
should come to a decision that the public 
interests no longer demanded the services 
of himself and his colleagues, they would 
receive that decision with satisfaction. 
Now, if he (Sir James Graham) did not 
greatly misunderstand the feeling of the 
country, that feeling had — particularly 
within the last few days, in consequence 
of the declaration of the noble Duke 
(Wellington) in another place, and of the 
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sentiments expressed in that House by 
the right hon. gentleman, the Secretary 
for the Home Department, respecting the 
vital and all-important question of reform 
—-set strongly against the Ministry, and 
he was sure that the vast majority of the 
people of this great country did not place 
any confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers. 
But the right hon. gentleman (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had endeavoured 
to taunt them for not bringing forward at 
once a motion for the dismissal of the 
Ministry, if they were of opinion that 


they deserved to be dismissed. The Mi- | 
nisters were, no doubt, anxious that it | 
should be brought forward in that manner, | 


but he (Sir James Graham) was opposed 
to a premature discussion of that question, 
aware as he was that, in consequence of 
the constitution of that House, the bring- 
ing forward a question in such a shape, 
and before the public mind was properly 
prepared for it, would be the most effec- 
tual way tostrengthen any Administration. 


He therefore trusted, that it would not be | 


brought forward now, that they would 
go on with the Orders, as they had been 
entered in the Order-book, and that upon 
this day se’nnight the sense of the Com- 
mons of England would be taken upon 
that which he (Sir James Graham) con- 
sidered the most vital and important of 
all questions,—namely, whether it was 
expedient or not that the state of the 
representation of the people of the United 
Kingdom should be considered, with a 


view to its Amendment. In reference to | 
that question, the Duke of Wellington | 
had declared himself against all reform, | 


and the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 


Peel) had declared himself unable to see | 


his way, and that he could give no opi- 
nion upon it. His Majesty’s Ministers, 
therefore and the public had come to an 
issue upon that great question, whether 
it was expedient that the state of the 
representation should be considered, with 
a view to its alteration. That was the 
point upon which they had come to an 
issue, and, as far as he could see, the 
declaration which had been made by the 
Duke of Wellington against reform, and 
the sentiments which had been expressed 
by the right hon. Baronet, had, in an in- 
credibly short period of time, effected the 
greatest possible change in the sentiments 
of the public with regard to the Ministry. 
The right hon, gentleman, in his letter 
published that morning, had stated that 
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it would be dangerous for his Majesty to 
go in a procession to the City “ by night.” 
Why, within one short week from that 
day, his Majesty had gone in a procession 
“‘by night ;” he had gone to the theatre, 
and he had encountered no danger what- 
ever, but was, on the contrary, rewarded 
by the most loyal and enthusiastic de- 
monstrations of affection on the part of an 
attached and devoted people. What had 
since intervened ? That celebrated decla- 
ration of his Majesty’s Prime Minister, 
that nothing should induce him to discuss 
this question of reform; and that, if it 
should be brought forward by others, it 
should be opposed by him. From coming 
into contact with a great body of consti- 
tuents, he was tolerably well acquainted 
with the opinions of the population of 
this country; and he would say upon that 
| point, in reference to which the Duke of 
| Wellington had declared that he would 
_concede nothing, that his Grace was at 
| direct issue with the people of England ; 
and when he said the people of England, 
he meant, not merely. the lower orders, 
but the middle classes of society, in con- 
formity with whose sentiments the Govern- 
ment must be conducted, or it could not 
stand. The right hon. Baronet had him- 
self, upon a former occasion, stated, that 
he rested upon public opinion, and that he 
was ready to stand or fall by its decision. 
Now, public opinion demanded a reform of 
| therepresentation in the Commons House of 
Parliament, and while the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and his colleagues declared that 
they would not grant it, the people of 
England said that it must be granted, or 
that there would be no peace in the 
realm, and no security for property. 
That was the point on which the Ministers 
and the people of England had come to 
issue, and which he hoped would soon 
be brought to trial. He trusted, there- 
fore, that no premature discussion would 
be introduced with regard to the con- 
fidence of Parliament in Ministers, but 
that upon the great question of reform the 
decision of the House should be taken. 
That declaration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton which had rendered him so unpopular, 
had astounded, alarmed, and confounded 
the people of England. The noble Duke 
had previously enjoyed a portion of the 
confidence of the public, but that declara- 
tion had made him the most unpopular 
Minister that was ever known in England. 
At the same time*he (Sir J. Graham) must 
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say, and he said so from the bottom of his 
heart, that any act of personal violence 
offered to that noble Duke would be a 
stain upon the annals of this country, 
which years of future glory would never 
wash away. He did hope whatever 
opinion might exist as to the civil conduct 
of his Grace, that eternal gratitude, which 
he deserved for his splendid military 
services, for his dauntless valour, and for 
his glorious achievements, would wait on 
him, and that his person or his life would 
never be placed in hazard in this country. 
He feared that the noble Duke was too 
fond of ruling alone, and that he was ob- 
stinately attached to that policy which he 
thought was right ; but he trusted that the 
noble Duke would not continue obstinately 
to pursue a line of policy which might 
place the peace and the prosperity of the 
country in jeopardy, and in his conscience 
he believed that public opinion had pro- 
nounced —decidedly pronounced —against 
the policy of the noble Duke. 

Mr. Slaney said, that at this moment 
the people were most anxious to ascertain 
the amount of the danger which the letter 
of the right hon. Baronet anticipated that 
they would have had to encounter if his 
Majesty had persevered in his determina- 
tion to dine in the city to-morrow. It 
appeared from what had been disclosed in 
the course of the present discussion, that 
the danger would have been much less 
than had been supposed. The line of 
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conduct adopted by his Majesty’s Minis | 
ters had been founded upon the busy, | 
and, he must say, the unauthorized com- | 


munications of two Aldermen,—commu- 
nications which had been repudiated by 
the Aldermen who represented the City of 
London in that House. He was surprised 
that no inquiry had been made by the 
Government in the first place, as to the 
authenticity of the information communi- 
cated by the Lord Mayor elect. It ap- 
peared to him that in this instance the 
Government had committed a great error 
by acting on the incorrect information 
communicated by two busy, and, as it now 
appeared, unauthorized Aldermen. 

Sir C. Forbes remarked, that much 
had been said in the course of the present 
debate, upon what was termed the just 
unpopularity of the noble Duke at the 
head of his Majesty’s Administration ; 
but the services which that illustrious 
individual had performed for this country 
and for Europe, in a military point of 
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view, and lately to the United King~ 
dom, by removing the disabilities of the 
Roman Catholics entitled him to our 
gratitude, and would send his name down 
to posterity as one of the greatest Minis- 
ters who ever presided over the Adminis- 
tration of affairs in this country. He 
would ask the House, indeed, and more 
especially the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
what the situation of Ireland at this mo- 
ment would have been if the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation had not been 
carried ? There could be no doubt but 
that it would have been in the same 
situation as Belgium. When so much was 
said of the unpopularity of Ministers, and 
so earnest a wish was expressed that they 
should retire from office, he desired to ask 
if they retired, who were to succeed them. 
For his own part he knew no man fit to 
be at the head of the Administration of 
the country at this time but the Duke of 
Wellington. It was very easy to say 
that there was a decided feeling of hos- 
tility towards his Majesty’sMinisters, but so 
far as his opportunities of ascertaining the 
fact had enabled him to come to a deci- 
sion, he should say, that out of doors no 
such feeling existed. He was sure that 
the majority of the people were in favour 
of the present Ministry, and he felt con- 
fident, that when that question should be 
put to the test, the result would confirm 
his opinion, Every one knew that when 
a feeling had been expressed by any in- 
fluential man, or set of men, hostile to the 
measures adopted by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it was easy to bring a very 
large number of persons who, on usual 
occasions, had been in the habit of ex- 
pressing approbation of the measures of 
the Government—it was easy to bring 
those persons over to follow the opposite 
course. 

Mr. Denman participated entirely in 
the sentiments of disgust which had been 
expressed by the hon. member for Cum- 
berland, at the personal attacks which 
had been made upon one of the greatest 
men of the day, whose extraordinary 
military services in the cause of the 
country ought to shield him against per- 
sonal attacks on account of political 
opinion. Descending from such a dis- 
tinguished character to men of far humbler 
station in the country, he was desirous to 
bear his testimony against those brutal and 
savage outrages which had been com- 
mitted against a body of men who had 
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been of the greatest service to the metro- 
polis. The most savage attacks had 
been made upon the new police, and 
having witnessed their conduct, he must 
say, that it appeared to him that they were, 
generally speaking, an active, steady, 
well-conducted, and respectable set of 
men. It was true, that some of them had 
been brought into disgrace, but they were 
few, and were punished by the officers of 
their own corps. He had witnessed the 
conduct of the inspectors of police, a very 
respectable class of officers, and from 
what he had seen of them upon jury 
trials, they were excellent members of a 
very uscful body of men, who deserved 
the thanks of the community, instead of 
the violence by which they had been as- 
sailed. It appeared to him that the 
unfortunate step which Ministers had 
taken, originated in an unfounded alarm. 
When the two Aldermen waited on the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, he should 
have asked them whether they had been 
deputed by the Court of Aldermen to 
make the communication which they had 
made, and what were the grounds upon 
which they had formed their opinion. 
That respectable individual, the Lord 
Mayor elect, had been made the scape- 
goat on this occasion. He was not a 
Member of that House, and had only ex- 
pressed an opinion, in consequence, per- 
haps, of rumours which he might have 
heard, and which might not have reached 
other quarters. 
it right to make a communication to the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject, but 
the Government should not have acted 
upon that communication until they had 
first ascertained the grounds upon which 
it rested, and what reasons there were 
for thinking that the Duke of Wellington 
would be assailed. The late disgraceful 
attacks upon his Grace had been instigat- 
ed by persons whose interest it was to 
make a tumult, and who consisted, prin- 
cipally of that same class which assailed 
the new police, and which unfortunately 
amounted to thousands in great towns; 
namely, pickpockets, and vagabonds of that 
description. But the unfortunate step which 
Ministers had taken in consequence of an 
unauthorized communication, had inflicted 
a deep wound on theloyalty of the country ; 
and the effect of it on foreign nations was 
likely to be most disastrous to us, what- 
ever might be the circumstances, whether 
of negotiation or hostility, in which we 
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might be placed. As that step had plainly 
not originated with his Majesty himself, 
he must express a hope that his Majesty 
would name another, and an early day to 
honour the citizens of his good city of 
London with his company, and he had no 
doubt that his Majesty would receive the 
assembled thanks of a vast multitude on 
that occasion. 

Sir R. Peel said, it had been assumed 
that the communication of the Lord Mayor 
elect had been the only one that had been 
received by his Majesty’s Government, 
and the hon. Member opposite had said 
that his Majesty’s Government should 
have ascertained the grounds upon which 
that communication was made. An inter- 
view had taken place between himself and 
the Lord Mayor elect after the receipt of 
that communication, and if the information 
which had reached his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subjecthad been solely derived 
from him, Ministers would certainly have 
paused before they proceeded to act upon 
it; but the information received from the 
Lord Mayor elect had been confirmed by 
communications from at least twenty other 
different quarters. He thought that the 
Lord Mayor elect had acted perfectly right, 
and he must repeat that Ministers had not 
come to any resolution till after an inter- 
view had been had with the Lord Mayor 
subsequent to the receipt of his communi- 
cation. He must also take that oppor- 
tunity of saying, that he could never forget 
the honourable and candid conduct of the 
learned Gentleman opposite, (Mr. Denman) 
that evening; which did not, however, 
surprise him (Sir R. Peel), knowing as he 
did in common with every other person 
the high and honourable character of that 
learned Gentleman. He was gratified but 
not astonished at hearing the sentiments 
which that learned Gentleman expressed 
respecting the attacks upon the Duke of 
Wellington, as well as the brutal attacks 
made upon humbler but very useful indivi- 
duals. They were sentiments which might 
draw down upon him some unpopularity 
—he spoke of unpopularity amongst the 
low and the vulgar; but they were the 
sentiments of all respectable and good 
citizens in the state. 


Stavery.] On the Order of the Day 
for the bringing up the Report of the 
Committee of Supply being read, 

Mr. Brougham said, that in consequence 
of a notice of a Motion which had been 
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given by Sir G. Murray for the 11th inst., 
with regard to slave-evidence, after he had 
already given notice of a motion upon the 
general question of Slavery for the 25th 
inst., he was determined to move his reso- 
lutions on Wednesday next, if that notice 
of the Colonial Secretary should not be 
withdrawn. 

Sir R. Peel was sure his right hon. 
friend had no intention to be discourteous 
tothe hon. and learned Gentleman, and he 
could state that his right hon. friend had 
intimated tohim before the meeting of Par- 
liament, his intention to bring the subject 
under the notice of the House. 

Mr. Keith Douglas requested, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would con- 
sider, that there were many interests in- 
volved in the discussion: that it was not a 
question between him and the Colonial 
Secretary, and therefore it was necessary 
for him to come to a specific resolution and 
give a specific notice. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he should be 
down early to-morrow, and would endea- 
vour to arrange the matter with Sir G. 
Murray. 


Interference with 


INTERFERENCE WITH AFFAIRS OF 
Bexicium.| Lord Althorp suggested, as 
it was most important that the country 
should be made acquainted with the plan 
of the Government with regard to the Civil 
List, that Mr. Hobhouse should postpone 
his motion for an Address relative to the 
interference of this country in the affairs 
of Belgium. 

Mr. Hobhouse was most willing to take 
any suggestion from such a quarter, but 
the question was one of extreme import- 
ance; indeed with the exception of par- 
liamentary reform, there was no question 
with regard to which the country was so 
desirous that the Parliament should at 
once come to a decision, and that they 
should pledge themselves in no manner 
whatever, to interfere in the affairs of 
foreign governments. 

Mr. Brougham recommended the post- 
ponement to the Friday following. 

Mr. Hobhouse declared it was his de- 
termination not to vote as a Member of 
Parliament a shilling to the Crown, if it 
was to be employed in interfering in the 
concerns of foreign States. He should 
probably fix his motion for Friday-week. 
He wished to take that opportunity to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secreta 
for the Home Department, whether he 
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had seen what had been stated in the 
newspapers, and, of course, correctly 
stated, as to conferences that were going 
on at the Foreign Office, to which the 
Austrian, Prussian, Russian, French, and 
English Ministers (the Dutch Ambassador 
had been invited, but was not able to gc) 
were parties? If that were the case, he 
wished to i:now from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet whether his Majesty’s Ministers had 
assured themselves of the concurrence of 
the Provisional Government, established 
de facto in Belgium, in any arrangement 
to which those Powers in conference in 
Downing-street might come? He believed 
that he might assert, as a positive matter 
of fact, that the provisional government, 
which now held possession of the whole of 
Belgium, with the exception of the citadel 
of Antwerp and the fortress of Maestricht, 
would not permit any foreign Power to in- 
terfere by force or dictate to the Belgians 
what form of government they should 
select. He knew that to be the determi- 
nation both of the government and the 
people, and he would recommend the right 
hon. Baronet to inquire from the parties 
themselves on the subject, and not to trust 
too much on such a point to the repre- 
sentations of any Ambassador. He did 
not wish to say any thing disrespectful of 
the French Ambassador, but there were 
circumstances connected with the history 
of Prince Talleyrand, which should make 
Government cautious in adopting any of 
the statements of that extraordinary man. 
He could assure the House that the Bel- 
gians would not submit to any dictation— 
French, Austrian, English or any other— 
with regard to the choice of their govern- 
ment. He was quite certain that those 
conferences in London, to which no Bel- 
gian envoy had been invited, so far from 
allaying the excitement in Belgium, would 
have the contrary effect. The Congress 
of Deputies which was to settle the form 
of constitution that Belgium was to adopt. 
were to meet to-morrow for the first time; 
and after verifying their powers, they 
would proceed to the business of arranging 
their constitution and deciding the form 
of their government. Why, then, did not 
the Ministers wait until the decision of that 
Congress was known? He threw out that 
hint for the adoption of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The conferences in London 
would occasion the greatest e&citement in 
Belgium, and the Belgians would notsubmit 
to be dictated to, as to their form of govern- 
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ment. They would not submit to be told | on the productions of our own country, and 
that they should not have a republic, or | our own colonies, in exchange with each 
that they should have this or that Prince of | other, as compared with the imports into 
the House of Nassau. It was possible that | those colonies from foreign States. An 
they would not come to the resolution of | eveut of considerable importance to the 
having a Republic, but, judging from what | empire at large, and unquestionably to 
he had heard from some of the deputies, it | certain parts of our colonial possessions, 
was more than probable that they would | had recently occurred, to which it was 
choose a republican form of government; } indispensably necessary that he should 
and the very insisting on their not doing | advert, in order to explain to the Com- 
so would confirm them in that determi- | mittee the views under which he proposed 
nation. the change in the schedule to which he 
Sir R. Peel said, the hon. Member in| had adverted; that event was the final 
postponing his Motion, had taken oc-| conclusion of the point, long contested 
casion to make a considerable portion of | between Great Britain and the United 
his speech. He wondered why the hon. | States, as to the degree and manner in 
Member had assumed that it was intended, | which the latter were to prosecute their 
on the part of the Ministers parties to the | intercourse with the West Indies. He 
conference, to dictate to the Belgians as | had the gratification of being able to state, 
to what form of government they should | that a topic of discussion between two 
select, or out of what family they should | nations which had occupied the longest 
choose a sovereigu. The first step which | time, and was of the most intricate cha- 
had been taken on the part of the con- | racter of any within memory, and which 
ference, and which he was confident would | had been subject to many variations of 
meet with the approbation of the House and | pretension on both sides, had now been 
the country, was to endeavour, but not by | amicably, and, be trusted, for ever, ter- 
dictation, to procure on both sides a ces- | minated to the satisfaction of both parties, 
sation of hostilities. With respect to | Further, he had to inform the Committee 
Prince Talleyrand, he did not know the | that the adjustment had taken place on 
motives which the hon. Member had for | the basis, and without the slightest de- 
cautioning Government against him. He | parture from that basis, of the Act of 
was accredited here by the King of the | 1825, which laid down definitively the 
French, as the representative of his go- | principles on which Great Britain would 
vernment ; as such he had been received, | allow to foreigners a participation in the 
and he (Sir Robert Peel) must say, in re- | trade of her West-Indian possessions. It 
ference to that eminent individual, that | was well known to all, that the dispute 
there was not the slightest want of con- | upon this point had been carried -on 
fidence in, or attention towards him, on | almost from the date when the United 
the part of his Majesty’s Government. ' States ceased to be a component part of 
the British empire. The views of their 

INTERCOURSE BETWEEN ‘tHE West | Government on this subject, in the first 
Inpirs anp America.] Mr. Herries | instance, were very limited, and they were 
moved the Order of the Day for the | then willing to accept, as a sort of boon, 
House to resolve itself into a Committee | what they had since claimed as a right ; 
on the Act regulating the Intercourse be- | the British Government was then, and had 
tween the West-Indian Islands and the | ever since been willing to admit the claim 
United States of America, and the House | upon any reasonable grounds ; but various 
having resolved itself into a Committee, | causes, from time to time, arose to impede 
he went on to say, that his object was, to , the conclusion of the question by amicable 
make some changes in the Act regulating | convention. From 1794 the proposals of 
the commercial intercourse between the | the British Government were continually 
West-Indian possessions of this country, | rejected by the United States, and up to 
and the United States, with a view to estab- | 1810 it was found impossible to effect any 
lish a permanent system applicable to that | arrangement. During the war which sub- 
part of our trade. The Act he proposed to | sequently ensued, a positive interdiction 
amend was that passed in the year 1825, | existed until 1815, excepting in cases 
under the auspices of the late Mr. Hus- | when the governors of colonies were 
kisson; and his Amendments would | empowered, from time to time, to open 
relate to the schedule of protecting duties | the ports of the islands to the shipping 
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of the United States. On the.conclusion 
of peace this country reverted to her 
original principle of the exclusive posses- 
sion of the trade of her own colonies. 
From that date until the present, scarcely 
a single year had passed without an in- 
fructuous attempt on the one side or on 
the other to settle the question. By what 
was known by the name of Mr. Robin- 
son’s Acta fair opening seemed offered 
for the arrangement of the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and 
the British Colonies; but the measures 
adopted in consequence by the republic 
were certainly not such as to render the 
Statute effective for the purpose for which 
it was passed. Since that date, the claims 
advanced by the United States in 1824, 
had been entirely retracted, or it was 
obvious that it would have been impossi- 
ble to have fully and completely arranged 
the matter in dispute. They had uncon- 
ditionally withdrawn their unfounded pre- 
tensions, and this country now stood ca 
the footing it occupied in 1825, and which 
it announced to all the world it was deter- 
mined to maintain. He was bound to 
add, and he should not do justice to the 
United States if he did not, that it was 
impossible for any government to con- 
duct a negotiation, in which the most im- 
portant interests of two countries were 
deeply concerned, in a more frank, 
straight-forward, conciliatory, and there- 
fore, as he thought, politic, wise, and 
prudent manner, than the United States 
had conducted this negotiation through- 
out. He believed that on this occasion 
neither party had had the slightest reason 
to complain of the other, but both had just 
grounds of satisfaction and mutual confi- 
dence. Certain documents connected 
with this important question had already 
been Jaid upon the Table of Parliament, 
and others, to complete the series, would, 
of course, in due time be communicated. 
It was fit to state, in order that no undue 
impression might be made upon the 
mind of any individual, that in conclud- 
ing this last and final arrangement, the 
present ministers had adhered, without 
exception, to the principles laid down by 
their predecessors in office, as expressed 


in those documents. The American go- | 


vernment had not only abandoned its 
former principles, but had also satisfied 
the British Government, by producing 
the enactment under which the revocation 
of those principles was to take effect; and 
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| lest any ambiguity should arise, the most 
' distinct explanations had been required on 
‘the one side, and given on the other. 
| This country was thus called upon, by 
| every consideration, to admit the United 
| States to a participation in that trade from 
| which they had hitherto been excluded. 
| The law of 1825 was framed with a view 
that all nations should participate in it; and 
it was only the conduct of the United States 
which had hitherto prevented them from 
enjoying the benefits which others had 
reaped from participation. It must be 
satisfactory to the House to learn that all 
those matters in difference were now 
finally and completely set at rest; but it 
was, at the same time, indispensably ne- 
cessary to consider what changes had 
occurred since the enactment of the sche- 
dule of duties—whether anything had 
occurred since 1825 to render those duties 
unfit for the purpose for which they were 
intended; viz. the due protection of our 
own colonial interests. The effect of the 
existence of non-intercourse between the 
West Indies and the United States had 
been, to create new channels of trade, and 
to raise up a new class of claimants to the 
protection afforded by duties; it had pro- 
duced a circuitous intercourse by means of 
our own North-American colonies; and 
whatever might have been the intention of 
this country in 1825, it was necessary 
now to tell the United States, that as they 
were the cause of the change, they must 
abide by the consequences. The Act of 
1825 contained the conditions of equality 
| on which the trade was to be carried on, 
| and it also contained the schedule of pro- 
tecting duties; but all parties were at all 
times given to understand that the British 
Government reserved to itself the right of 
| altering those duties without responsibility 
to any foreign State. To avoid the pos- 
sibility of mistake, the claim to exercise 
this right had been especially impressed 
upon the government of the United States; 
no objection could, therefore, be raised by 
any party to the course he now wished to 
pursue, and, least of all, by that govern- 
ment which, from time to time, had 
changed its tariff just as suited its tempor- 
| ary views, He meant, therefore, to pro- 
pose some not immaterial alterations in 
the schedule of duties, the chief object of 
which would be, to secure the interests of 
the British North-American colonies from 
suffering in consequence of the confidence 
' with which they had embarked in specu- 
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lations, and made investments, under the 
belief that the present system was likely to 
be of longer continuance. Whether our 
colonists could claim this protection as a 
strict right was a different question, but 
there was no doubt that Parliament ought 
to feel an earnest solicitude for their inter- 
ests. One object of the schedule of 1825 
was, to encourage the introduction into 
the West Indies of articles from our North- 
American colonies: it had succeeded, 
but, under the change of circumstances, 
it was now the business of this country to 
take off part of the duty on foreign ship- 
ping, which, to the present moment, had 
existed, and had operated against the 
United States. The circuitous trade 
through our North-American colonies 
had been encouraged by this Government, 
and such, as he had already remarked, 
was the design of the schedule. It was 
true, that the lower descriptions of grain 
and flour had never yet passed through 
those colonies: they had been derived 
from the United States; but Jumber of 
every description, wood and staves—of 
the greatest importance to the West Indies 
—had been conveyed thither entirely from 
our North-American colonies. The 
schedule would, therefore, give increased 
protection to the Canadas for the carriage 
of those articles, and a protecting duty 
would be imposed for the maintenance of 
their interests: that duty would be merely 
an increase of the impost upon lumber ; 
it was already 7s. per thousand staves, 
and he should propose that it be raised to 
10s. 6d. per thousand. ‘The planters 
would thus be furnished at as cheap a rate 
as they could reasonably expect, and the 
principle of the change would be, to afford 
that degree of protection which would 
balance the foreign supply, so as to give 
to the consumer as fair a competition as 
possible. The better mode would be, 
that he should lay before the House, in a 
printed form, acomparison between the 
two schedules, so that the House would 
at once perceive how the law stood now, 
and how he proposed that it should stand 
in future. That comparison was proba- 
bly by this time printed ; and the House 
would be aware that, in consequence of 
the distance, it was fit that no delay 
should occur, and that the new duties 
should come into operation at the date of 
the Order in Council which had already 
been issued. He could not refrain from 
observing, that these changes must oper 
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ate considerably to the advantage of this 
country: he did not know that they would 
operate to the disadvantage of the United 
States, and he doubted if any country 
permanently gained by the commercial 
injury of another State. It seemed to 
him that much would be gained on both 
sides—to the shipping interests at home, 
as well as to our North-American posses- 
sions. It was to him a matter of the 
highest satisfaction to mark the growing 
prosperity of those colonies; among other 
recent benefits, they were drawing coal in 
some parts of Canada, of a quality of 
peculiar excellence, which they were long- 
ing to be able to export to the United 
States. A system of free intercourse 
must always be preferable to restriction, 
and the system he was about to recom- 
mend was far more beneficial than that 
which had so long existed. Was such 
a state, was the entire suspension of the 
intercourse between our West-Indian co- 
lonies andthe United States, to be com- 
pared to that which he now had the satis- 
faction to see established. There was an 
important feature by which that schedule 
was distinguished from all former ones. It 
was this—that, in whatever territory the 
commodities introduced from our West- 
Indian islands into the United States may 
have been produced, they were to be 
admitted without any additional duty. 
The hon. Gentleman then referred to the 
comparative tables for the proof of the 
advantageous terms under which the pro- 
duce of our West-Indian colonies will 
henceforth be received in the United States, 
and concluded by moving, that it was the 
opinion of that committee, that, ‘ no 
duties be imposed on commodities, intro- 
duced into his Majesty’s Colonies in the 
West Indies, from the United States of 
America other than those described in the 
schedule.” 

Mr. George Robinson would not trouble 
the Committee with any remark on the 
schedule proposed for the sanction of the 
Committee by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. But with respect to the hon. 
Gentleman’s assertion, that all parties in- 
terested in the commercial prosperity of 
England, would receive with satisfaction 
the announcement of the new footing on 
which the intercourse of our colonies in 
the West Indies with the United States of 
America has been placed, he (Mr. R.) 
could not help observing, that there was 
one party deeply interested in the question, 
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which would hear with great regret the 
change which the British Government had 
thought proper to make in that intercourse. 
He acknowledged that this was done in 
strict accordance with the policy of a 
statesman, whose loss he (Mr. R.) de- 
lored as much as any man—but he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman, if 
there had not been a decided change in 
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the minister of the United States (Mr. 
Galatin) that the former asserted, that, in 
consequence of the policy pursued by that 
government respecting the intercourse of 
the United States with our colonies in the 
West Indies, any alteration in duties to 
which American produce should be sub- 
jected, upon its importation into those 
colonies, must be effected by an Act of the 
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the commercial policy of the United | British Legislature, and could not be 
States of America, since the measures in- | effected by any treaty or convention. He 
troduced by Mr. Huskisson in the year!(Mr. R.) insisted, that our colonies in 
1825? He asked if it had not been the | North America had a right to complain 
policy of those States, according to the/ that they were taken by surprise, when 


tariff since enacted, to exclude from 


their territory every article of British pro- | 


duction ? 
time to make a change in our commercial 


He would ask if this were the | 


policy in favour of the United States, | 


when, by the Tariff of 1828, our produc- 


tions were virtually shut out from their ter- | 


ritories? He insisted that it had always 
been the object of the United States to 
obtain that uninterrupted access to our 
colonies in the West Indies which Minis- 
ters had now conceded, without any ade- 
quate compensation. . In his view the 
effects of the present measures would be, 
to throw the whole trade with the West- 
India islands into the hands of the United 
States, to the exclusion of our North- 
American colonies. By those measures 
the whole business of the shipping at 
present employed in the carrying trade 
between the Canadas and the British pos- 
sessions in the West Indies, would be 
transferred to the commercial navy of the 
United States. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that they had now 
made concessions which they refused in 
1828. Those concessions, however, seem- 
ed to consist in their return to the duties 
existing before that time. When, by their 
refusal of the terms of reciprocity oftered 
them, they found that theirown commerce 
was injured, they strove to compensate 
their losses by the imposition of additional 
duties on British colonial produce. He 
remembered well, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman formerly said, thatthe consequence 
of the American government persisting in 
that hostile policy might be, that we should 
be compelled to lay an impost on American 
raw produce introduced into this country; 
and the only question with the hon. Gen- 
tleman then was, whether we could im- 
pose such a duty consistently with our 
own interests ? 





measures affecting their commercial inter- 
ests so. deeply were adopted suddenly, and 
without giving them any notice to prepare 
themselves for the change. At the time 
of the Treaty of Ghent, the merchants 
and other persons interested, were made 
acquainted before-hand with the changes 
which it was proposed to effect in the 
commercial relations of the States who 
were parties to that treaty. He would 
ask, why were British subjects in North 
America not considered entitled to a 
similar notice of changes seriously affect- 
ing their commercial interests? He gave 
the right hon. Gentleman credit for his not 
having disguised this important result of 
the proposed measure—namely, that the 
commercial interests of British subjects 
would suffer by it, and especially the ship- 
ping interest. He knew that it had been 
the policy of the government of the 
United States, in its anxiety to obtain for 
its commercial navy the advantages which 
it must derive from on extension of the 
intercourse between those States and our 
West-India colonies, to represent that 
both parties would gain by the extended 
intercourse. He never believed it. In 
consequence of the proximity of the West 
Indies to the coasts of the United States, 
every change in the West-Indian markets 
is known in the commercial towns of those 
States a month before the information can 
reach our North-American Colonies. In 
that way the Americans of the United 
States would have overwhelming advan- 
tages in the competition with the Canadian 
merchants. This measure, therefore, 
would go to destroy an important branch 
of our shipping interest, which had grown 
up within the last twenty years in New 
Britain, .Nova Scotia, and the Canadas, 
The registered tonnage of the British 


He recollected that inthe | West-India Islands, and of our North- 
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creased by nearly 60,000 tons. The car- 
riage heretofore had been exclusively by 
British ships, and that to the amount of 
one million tons, the greater part of which 
must, in the competition with the United 
States, to which the proposed measure 
would give rise, be transferred from the 
hands of our colonial merchants. In the 
course of a few years all the vessels en- 
gaged in the carrying trade between our 
North-American Colonies and the West- 
India islands must be laid up. That 
branch of the shipping interest, which 
hitherto had not suffered the same depres- 
sion as the other branches of the British 
commercial navy, would be reduced to a 
condition of which it did not require the 
gift of prophecy to predict the results. 
Much stress had often of late years been 
laid, by hon. Gentlemen opposite, upon 
the improvements that had taken place in 
the Canadas. Immense sums of money 
had been granted by that House to push 
the prosperity of those colonies still fur- 
ther; canals had been constructed in them 
at a vast expense to this country; British 
subjects had been encouraged to transfer 
large capitals from the United Kingdom 
to the colonies, by official descriptions of 
their prosperity. He would ask, then, if 
the British capital now invested in ma- 
chinery, in shipping, and in the agricul- 
tural improvement of the Canadas, were 
to be totally sacrificed? He wassure, that 
the moment the news of the measure now 
announced should reach those colonies, 
all speculation would be suspended, and 
instead of affording an asylum to the 
superabundant part of our population, the 
distresses resulting from the measures 
would necessarily aggravate the distresses 
of the empire at large. When the con- 
sideration of the question was pressed on 
the Government, in the time of Mr. Can- 
ning and Lord Dudley, it was declared 
that they would not consent to entertain 
it, unless the Americans should revise the 
Tariff of 1826. It could not, therefore, 
be said that we were now making the 
commercial changes in accordance with 
the views of the two statesmen (Mr. Can- 
ning and Mr. Huskisson), alluded to by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Herries), unless the American government 
had altered their whole commercial policy 
since the time of those statesmen. Would 
Mr. Canning or Mr. Huskisson consent to 
such changes, after the hostility which the 
American government had manifested to 








our interests? At the very moment when 
we were making such concessions in favour 
of the United States, they were acting on 
decidedly an opposite principle. Their 
whole scale of duties was one of prohibi- 
tion, as regards the importation of British 
colonial produce. They had shown no 
disposition to concur in the liberal arrange- 
ments of this Government. He had some 
interest in the West-India islands; but he 
could not see that they would be benefitted 
by those changes which must, at all events, 
operate injuriously upon the North-Ameri- 
can colonies. The United States could 
supply those islands with every article with 
which they were at present supplied by 
Great Britain, and by the Canadas; and 
thus that trade would be sacrificed, which 
it was the most desirable to maintain—the 
trade which consists in an interchange of 
superfluities between one part of the 
empire and another. He felt satisfied 
that the West Indies, in supplying Ame- 
rica with rum and sugar, must lose entirely 
the trade they at present enjoy with our 
possessions in North America, and a great 
part of their trade with the mother coun- 
try. In all our negotiations with the 
United States, the latter have had the ad- 
vantage. He did not mean to say, that 
our Ministers were less talented as diplo- 
matists than those of America, but they 
had exhibited less knowledge of the re- 
lative commercial interests of the two 
countries. The whole policy of the United 
States towards us had been one of restric- 
tion and prohibitions, while our policy had 
been, to open our trade to them, first that 
with our American colonies, then that with 
the United Kingdom, and lastly, that with 
the West Indies. He was willing to hope, 
that the present measure might prove as ad- 
vantageous as was anticipated by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries), but he 
feared that not only would our shipping- 
interest be injuriously affected by it, 
even the West-Indian interests, which it 
was proposed to benefit, would suffer from 
it a considerable loss. The changes, if 
made at all, ought at least to be gradual ; 
for sudden transition must bring on 
extensive and irretrievable ruin. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said, that as 
soon as the House should ratify the 
schedule then laid before it, the ports of 
America would, according to the Presi- 
dent’s Message, be thrown open to the in- 
troduction of our colonial produce, and 
he had urged that we should not delay to 
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fulfil the required condition, as, in the 
mean time, we are continually losing by 
the imposition of the old duties. He be- 
lieved, however, that we should be much 
greater losers by the exclusion of British 
colonial commodities from the West Indies, 
which must be immediately occasioned by 
the influx of American produce, which 
would be poured into those islands, under 
advantages with which our merchants 
could not compete. He hoped that Go- 
vernment would allow time for those whose 
interests would be affected by the change, 
to prepare themselves for the result. The 
changes which had heretofore been made 
in the commercial policy of this country 
had been introduced so suddenly as to in- 
volve in ruin all those who were concerned 
with the branches of trade affected by the 
alterations. The policy of Mr. Canning 
was very different, as shewn in his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Galatin, from that 
now recommended to the House. Mr. 
Canning had declared, that whatever 
change should be made in the intercourse 
between the United States and the West 
Indies, should be effected by an Act of the 
Legislature, and not by negotiation be- 
tween the two governments. That states- 
man had always denied the right of every 
foreign government to make our internal 
and municipal regulations the object of its 
stipulations. Contrary to that declaration, 
the House was then called on to confirm 
a treaty, which Government had already 
ratified with the United States, to alter 
our colonial regulations. The House was 
only consulted as to the rate of duty ; the 
Government had already decided upon the 
principle. He concluded by assuring the 
House, that in the statements which he 
had made he had not been influenced by 
prejudice ; and that he should be glad to 
be corrected, if he were mistaken in his 
views. 

Mr. Keith Douglas considered, that 
every regulation tending to extend the in- 
tercourse between the two nations, Great 
Britain and the United States, must give 
mutual confidence to the merchants of 
both. Gentlemen must be aware, that in 
this attempt to protect the peculiar inter- 
ests of our North-American colonies, that 
protection must be purchased at the ex- 
pense of other parts of the British empire. 
In consequence of the distressed condition 
of the West-Indian interest for some time 
past, the Board of Trade had investigated 
fully all the burthens borne by these 
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colonies, and had inquired into the causes 
of their distress, The result of that in- 
quiry had been, that no countervailing 
duties could be imposed for their relief ; 
and the House was, therefore, called on to 
lighten the burthen to which they were 
subjected for the benefit of other parts of 
the empire. 

Mr. Herries thought, that he had ex- 
plained already that the West-Indian 
colonies would continue to receive without 
duty what they now received without pay- 
ing a duty. The condition of the West- 
Indies must, at all events, be improved ; 
and he did not conceive that the improve- 
ment would be effected at the expense of 
the North-American colonies. He could 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site in his interpretation of the language 
of Mr. Canning. Having entered into 
treaties with the Spanish settlements in 
America, and with other countries, and 
when we found that the United States 
of America (the only country which was 
excluded from participation in the com- 
merce with our colonies) were coming 
round, it did seem advisable to admit 
the United States to that trade on the 
same conditions on which it was en- 
joyed by other nations. The only question 
then to be considered was, whether the 
duties described in the schedule submitted 
to the House were sufficient for the pro- 
tection of our colonial interests. If they 
were sufficient, the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite fell to the ground. 
The principle on which they were founded 
was that of protection. The hon, member 
for Middlesex had said, that the proposed 
duties were too high; so that the whole 
question was now only one of degree. 

Mr. Keith Douglas did not wish to 
enter then into details, but he objected, for 
one thing, to the increase of duty on 
shingles. 

Mr. Hume said, that the Ministers had 
on the present occasion furnished an ex- 
ample of the folly of bringing forward a 
plan for the purpose of pleasing every 
body. They had succeeded in pleasing 
nobody. The West-Indians were dis- 
satisfied, and the North-Americans were 
dissatisfied, and he was dissatisfied. The 
Government professed to act on the prin- 
ciple of free-trade ; but the principle acted 
upon, in the practice, seemed to him to be 
that of making the colonies pay as dearly 
as possible for what they consumed. When 
a similar measure to that now before the 
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House was brought forward in 1825, he 
resisted it. He deprecated the plan of 
inducing people to believe at any time, that 
Government would persevere in upholding 
such monopolies as that hitherto possessed 
by the Canadas in the trade with our 
West-Indian colonies. He deprecated 
the policy by which the several parts of 
the empire were considered as having not 
one common interest, but distinct and even 
conflicting interests. He would contend 
most strenuously against the principle of 
the arrangements which it was the object 
of the present Motion to carry into effect. 
He did most sincerely hope, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would see the necessity 
of laying open the whole of the trade. For 
his part he could not let any opportunity 
pass of entering his protest against the 
monopoly of the West Indies; and as to 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
respecting the improved disposition of 
the present American government to treat 
with us, he saw no reason to complain of 
the conduct of former governments ; at 
least, he saw no grounds for the assertion 
that the present government of America 
was at all more disposed to treat than any 
of its predecessors. He could not help 
expressing his surprise that any one could 
suppose that it would be beneficial to this 
country to adopt the American Tariff; at 
the same time it was to be observed, that 
the American duties did not amount to 
100 per cent, while, if such a statement 
could be made, the duty imposed by the 
Government of Great Britain amounted in 
some cases, to 1,200 per cent; on tobacco, 
as the House knew, there was a duty to 
that extent imposed. Was there any hope 
that the Government and the Legislature 
would at any time arrive at the conclusion 
that we ought to have every foreign com- 
modity at the lowest possible rate? Con- 
vinced as he was of that important truth, 
he could not but deprecate anything in 
the nature of retaliation; and he, there- 
fore, with the deepest regret, heard the 
late lamented Mr. Huskisson, contrary to 
his usual practice, and in direct opposition 
to those principles which he attained his 
highest distinction by advocating, say that 
circumstances might arise in which it 
would be for the interest and advantage of 
this country to retaliate on foreign countries 
by imposing heavy duties on their pro- 
ductions, Those duties were neither more 
nor less than bounties; and surely no 
inconsistency could be more gross than 
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the advocacy of free-trade, and the main- 
tenance of bounties. It was well under- 
stood that the effect of those duties was, 
to prevent intercourse between the United 
States and our West-India colonies; that 
object was to be effected by protecting 
duties. Now to every sort of protecting 
duty he was opposed. If any duty were 
required for the purpose of revenue, let it 
be imposed ; but let no duty be laid on 
for the purpose of protection, or in any 
respect for the purpose of acting as a 
bounty, and, least of all, for the purposes 
of maintaining a monopoly. The time had 
arrived when all monopoly should cease, 
but he “saw with regret that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government was not impressed with 
the truth and importance of that principle. 
The measure before the House was neither 
one thing nor another; it was at best 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, taking from 
the West-Indies to give to Canada, while 
the abolition of monopoly would equally 
benefit all parts of the empire. 

Mr. Charles Grant observed, that the 
subject before the House involved two 
questions—the first was, the great principle 
upon which the measure rested ; the second 
was, what might be called its details, or 
rather the means by which the object in 
view was to be carried into effect. To 
the latter of these divisions he would not 
address himself; as to the former he had 
to observe, that in any discussion respect- 
ing it, he wished to look upon it as a 
great national and imperial question, not 
having for its object to benefit or injure 
any particular class, neither in our Narth- 
American nor our West-India colonies. 
They were not, as he conceived, then to 
enter upon a discussion of the principle 
established by the Act of 1822, and re- 
cognized by that of 182.5—recognized upon 
an enlarged basis. Against the re-opening 
of any such question, he begged most dis- 
tinctly to enter his protest. It was not to 
be made a question then, or at any time, 
whether or not their colonies were to be 
preserved in a flourishing condition, or 
whether means were to be taken by the 
Government of Great Britain for preserving 
relations of peace and amity with a great 
commercial country, allied to us by birth, 
and that ought ever to be united by the 
remembrance of a kindred origin; it was 
not to be then made a question whether 
we ought or ought not to cultivate friendly 
intercourse with a great nation, that was 
expanding itself “over the vast continent 
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of America; it was not to be mooted 
whether the laws of God or of nature 
could make us the natural enemies of 
such a people. There was no regulation 
favourable to commerce that we could 
make, which was not as essential to our 
own welfare as it could be to the welfare 
of the United States. The hon. member 
for Middlesex had spoken of the difficulties 
attendant upon negotiations; but as he 
(Mr. Grant) trusted that the present mea- 
sure would close the chapter of negotiation 
upon this subject, he should be most un- 
willing to call upon the Government to 
retrace its steps, or renew discussions 
which he considered as so happily closed. 
The objects of the United States, as he 
apprehended them, had been most in- 
correctly stated in the course of that dis- 
cussion ; theirdemand was nothing less than 
requiring freedom to trade with our colonies 
upon the same terms as the mother country 
traded with those colonies. On three or 
four separate occasions the principle was 
avowed and acted on, both in 1822 and 
1823. The object appeared to be, to- in- 
duce us to abandon the advantages which 
we derived from the possession of colonies. 
It was not, however, to be endured, that 


any country should attempt to compel this | 


to adopt any particular code of commerce, 
or to dictate to us the manner in which we 
were to deal with our own municipal 
regulations ; but the period had at length 
arrived when the negotiation was to be 
closed, and it would be for the honour and 
interest of this country neither to suffer its 
dignity to be offended with impunity on 
the one hand, nor, upon the other, to cher- 
ish any acrimonious or vindictive feeling. 
He certainly regretted that any such feeling 
had existed between the twocountries, and 
he was proportionally glad that a better 
feeling was growing up, and the restrictive 
system connected with it was in a fair way 
to be abolished. It was due to the Govern- 
ment of the country, however, to say, that 
itnever opposed removing those restrictions, 
but it wisely refused to pledge itself, on the 
supposition that the American legislature 
might repent its noxious and peculiar re- 
strictions. He regretted, certainly, that, in 


the execution of a measure justified by | 


sound principles, and necessary to the 
West-India islands, any other part of 
his Majesty’s dominions should suffer. He 
felt for the situation of the Canadians ; at 
the same time he was not prepared to say 
that we ought to sacrifice, for the interest 
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of Canada, the general interest of the 
colonies. He doubted whether the inter- 
est of Canada was so materially promoted 
by the restrictive system as some Gentlemen 
supposed. Theright hon. Gentleman had 
said, that for twenty years we had been 
nursing Canada in a peculiar manner, and 
he seemed anxious that that colony should 
not have it in its power to say that it was 
without an advocate, and without a pro- 
tector. But our excessive care had been 
more injurious than neglect. We had 
undertaken to encourage a peculiar colony, 
at an enormous expense to every other. 
The interdict now to be removed had, in 
some degree, had the ettect of co-operating 
to produce that result. We had given 
heavy bounties on a_ particular species 
of production, and now we were annoyed 
by our own imprudence, and to con- 
tinue those bounties longer would only 
render it more difficult and more danger- 
ous to get rid of them hereafter. For the 
sake of Canada herself, therefore, the 
sooner we got rid of the system the better. 
As to the duties, he must observe, that 
peculiar injury had been inflicted on the 
West Indies. His right hon. friend had 
stated, thathis principle of protection was, 
to hold the balance as even as possible. 
| This was as much as to say, to give as 
little relief as possible. These were the 
objections he felt, but he must, at the 
| same time, express his satisfaction as to the 
character of the measure itself. 

Mr. Bernal said, it was quite a mistake 
to suppose that the present measure was 
| anything in the nature of a boon; for it 
/was not to be forgotten that the West 
Indies now derived a great portion of their 
staves and lumber from the United States, 
through the neutral island of St. Thomas. 
The consequence of the restrictions, how- 
ever, had been, that the Americans would 
| not take our rum and sugar, but required 
| to be paid in hard cash. They had, since 
the restriction, established distilleries of 

their own, and no longer took the produce 
of the West-Indiaislands. The measure 
| was in no respect either a partial or a 
general concession; and tothe West-India 
| Islands was merely equitable. 
Mr. Herries explained, that he never 
| asserted that it was a boon. ‘The present 
measure arose out of a sincere desire on 
‘the part of his Majesty’s Government to 
close the negotiation with the United 
_ States upon the broad principles of justice. 
‘It was never asserted, for a moment, that 
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the Government had any other object in 
view than protection in framing the sche- 
dule; it never was done for fiscal purposes. 
Though averse from protection in the ab- 
stract, he could not, inthe present instance, 
consider it in any other light than as highly 
expedient. 

Mr. Warburton put it to the House 
whether 100 per cent ad valorem was a 
reasonableand moderate protection? That, 
however, was the protection given to the 
produce of Canada by this measure. The 
protection, therefore, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had alleged to be but moderate, 
was contrary to the soundest principles of 
political economy, inasmuch as it was a 
bounty given to the grower of the dearest 
article, at the expense of the consumer, 
who could procure it at a cheaper rate 
elsewhere but for the protection. He had 
frequently brought the subject of the loss 
to the country of our undue encourage- 
ment of the Canada timber-trade before 
the House, with the hope of inducing 
Ministers to institute an inquiry into it, 
with a view to a remedy, and should, in 
the present Session— say the 2nd of De- 
cember—move for a Select Committee on 
it, unless some more influential Member 
took the matter upon him. He confessed, 
however, as he was an interested party, he 
should much rather see the matter in the 
hands of Ministers than undertake the 
task himself. 

Mr. Herries said, the Committee to in- 
quire into the affairs of Canada would 


probably be nevived, which would answer | 


all useful purposes. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Suerires (Irevanpb).| Sir H. Hard- 
inge moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
improving the Administration of Justice 
in Ireland. The Bill would relate chietly 
to the office of Sheriff: it was one which 
had been introduced in the last Parlia- 
ment, and which, owing to the abrupt 
manner in which the Session terminated, 
was dropped, The Bill which he intendéd 
to introduce would differ only in merely 
technical matters, and when it came to be 
printed, hon. Members would see, that the 
Bill was calculated to promote the object 
proposed ; namely, an improvement in the 
Administration of Justice in Ireland, and 
for the better regulation of the office of 
Sheriff in Ireland. 

Mr. Rice hoped some improvement 
would be effected in the mode of appoint- 
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ing Sheriffs in towns corporate. It was a 
reproach to the Irish Members that the 
Report upon the subject in question had 
remained so long a dead letter—they had 
now made a beginning, and he hoped that 
it would energetically be followed up. 
The abuses growing out of the present 
system were enormous, and reform was 
absolutely necessary. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that though there 
might be abuses in towns corporate, yet 
the Report did not allude to that subject. 

Leave given. 


SH PPOI LOOP OO 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, November 9. 


Mrinutes.] On the Motion of the Earl of Suarrrssvry. 
it was ordered, that no Petitions relative to private Bills, 
should be received after the 17th of March; nor any 
Reports from Judges on the subject of private Bills, after 
the 13th of April. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Slavery, from 
Woodstock, by the Earl of SHAFTEsBuRY :— By the Ear! 
of CaRLIsLez, from Carlisle, Harrington, Dalston, Bramp- 
ton, Keswick, Bolton, Chesterfield, Derby, and nine other 
places in Cumberland, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire :—By 
Earl Spencer, from Portsmouth, Portsea, Northampton, 
Gisborn, Milton, and five parishes in Northamptonshire : 
—By the Duke of Norroux, from places in Armagh, 
Nottinghamshire, Gloucestershire, and an individual in 
Ireland :—By the Bishop of Licn¥igLp and Coventry, 
from Bridgenorth, Stafford, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and 
five places in Derbyshire:—By the Earl of ABgRDgEN, 
from the Incorporated Trades of Aberdeen :—By the Earl 
of TANKERVILLE, from three parishes in Yorkshire :—By 
the Earl of Rapnor, from East and West Grinstead, 
Sussex, Alderley, Aylesbury, Cowes, and several Parishes 
in Nottinghamshire :—By the Earl of FaLmMoutn, from 
Truro, South Cove, and Grampound :—By the Marquis 
of CLEVELAND, from Durham, Middleton, and two other 
places in Durham :—By the Bishop of Bara and WEL18, 
from Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Blackburn, Whitby, Stone, and 

| several places in Lancashire, Somersetshire, and York 

|  shire:—By Lord Kine, from Guilford, and anothey¥ place 
| in Surrey:—By Earl Grosvenor, from a Congregation 

in Manchester :—-By Lord CaLtruorpr, from Oxford, a 

Female Congregation in Eagle-street, London, and several 

Parishes in the Shires of Derby and Monmouth. For the 

repeal of the Civil Disabilities under which the Jews 

labour, by Earl Spencer, from an individual. For a 

Revision of the Law of Arrest, by the Duke of Ricu- 

MOND, from Henry Thompson. 





Distress or THE MinING INTEREST. ] 
The Marquis of Cleveland presented a 
Petition from the Lead-miners of Alston, 
| a district of Cumberland, complaining of 
_ Distress, arising from the present state of 
the law relative to the importation of lead, 
and praying for relief. The noble Mar- 
quis expressed a hope that Government 
would pay attention to the allegations of 
the present petitioners, similar to that with 
which they had already honoured petitions 
of a like nature presented by him in the 
course of last Session. He was convinced 








that the condition of the manufacturers 
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was progressively improving, and that the 
agriculturists were not now suffering such 
privations as they had experienced at the 
commencement of last Session, while the 
deplorable state of the mining interest 
continued unchanged. He _ therefore 
trusted that the promises which had been 
already conveyed to him by Government, 
respecting this important question, would 
ere long be realized. 

The Earl of Falmouth observed, upon 
the distress sustained by those who were 
concerned in the iron and copper mines 
also, which he attributed to the importa- 
tion of metal from South America. In 
1825 companies had been formed to work 
the mines of that country with English 
capital, and bring the ore into competition, 
in the European market, with that raised 
in England. This was a serious injury to 
the extensive mining interests of this 
country. Application had been made to 
the noble Duke for protection, but he had 
afforded none to the mining interest. It 
was to be hoped, however, that he would 
re-consider this subject, and listen to the 
prayers of the miners. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
last Session come to the conclusion, that 
he should do much more injury to British 
interests by interfering, than by abstaining 
from interference. He could only repeat 
the assurance which he had already given 
the noble Marquis, that he would not be 
wanting, during the ensuing year, in atten- 
tion to this, or to any other subject con- 
nected with the welfare of the country. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


TOPOL OLLI BOD mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Nov. 9. 


Minures.] Petitions presented. For the abolition of 
Slavery in the Colonies, by Mr. WuITmorE, from Bridge- 
north :—By SirJ. MackinTos#, from Knaresborough, and 
the Independents of New Court, Carey-street:—By Sir J. 
Wrorttrs.ry, from Leek, Staffordshire :—By Mr. SyKzs, 
from the Dissenters of seven places in Yorkshire :—By 
Mr. Greene, from Lancaster :—By Mr. E. Cuive, from 
certain Female Inhabitants of the City of Hereford:—By 
Mr. WALL, from Guildford :—By Lord Esrineron, from 
five places in Devonshire:—By Mr. O’ConneL., from 
Dalreoch, Scotland:—By Mr. Prineue, from the Pres- 
bytery of Selkirk:—By Mr. Gisporne, from Stafford :—~ 
By Sir W. Fou.xes, eight Petitions from Dissenters in 
Norfolk :—-By Mr. Humk, from the Wesleyan Methodists 
of Harrow-on the-Hill:—By Sir E. Kerrison, from the 
Borough of Eye:—By Mr. Penparvis, from a Town of 
Cornwall:—By Mr. Munpy, eight Petitions from Dis- 
senters in Derbyshire. By Mr. Saw, from the Pastor 
and Members of the Congregation of Ebenezer Chapel, 
Harmony-row, Dublin, against Duelling. By Lord Mor- 
PETH, from James Hamilton, Barrister-at-Law, a landed 
proprietor, and a Magistrate of Yorkshire; and, he ex- 
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pressed in his Petition, ‘‘ an ardent and persevering sports- 

man,” for an alteration in the Game-laws, particularly as 

regarded qualification. By the same noble Lord, from 

Martin Stapylton, esq., praying that no Member should 

be allowed to sit and vote, until he had taken an Oath that 

he had not committed any breach of the Laws against 

Bribery and Corruption. By Mr. Alderman THompson, 

from Mr. Capel and Mr. Gladstone, complaining of the 

Return at the late Election for Queenborough. 

Mr. C. W. Wywnn’s Bill to Repeal so much of certain Acts 
as required certain Oaths to be taken before the Lord 
Steward, &c. was read a first time. 

RereaL or THE Unron—PERSONAL- 
1tres.]| Mr. O’Connell presented a peti- 
tion from Waterford for a repeal of the 
Legislative Union with Ireland. The hon. 
Member supported the prayer of the pe- 
tition. 

Mr. Doherty wished to know from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, whether it 
was his intention to bring the question to 
which the petition referred substantively 
before the House, so as to admit of a fair 
and full discussion, and thus give hon. 
Members an opportunity of expressing 
their sense of its merits? He thought this 
would be the fairand straight forward course 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
pursue, instead of habitually indulging 
in irregular and vapid observations on the 
presentation of petitions. 

Mr. O'Connell did not intend to bring 
forward a specific moti..n for the repeal of 
the Union till the number of petitions in 
its favour should show that the measure 
was one not emanating from individuals, 
but from the majority of the people of 
Ireland. He would take the opportunity 
of assuring hisexcellent friend, the member 
for Middlesex, that the repeal of the Union 
was no mere whimof his, but the ardent 
desire of 99 persons out of every 100 in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Doherty said, that as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had shrunk from af- 
fording the House a tangible opportunity 
of expressing a decisive opinion on the 
subject, he would in future abstain from 
any remarks relative to the repeal of the 
Union, on the occasion of petitions being 
presented. He recommended other hon. 
Members to pursue the same course, and 
await the opportunity, if ever it presented 
itself, of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
bringing forward the question so as to 
admit the sense of the House being taken 
upon it. 

Mr. Tennyson protested against the 
principle just laid down by the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, that Members should 
abstain from addressing observations to 
the House when presenting petitions. 
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Mr. Brownlow earnestly hoped a day 
would be afforded for the full discussion 
of the subject; for he was sure that the 
House would be unanimous against the pre- 
sent project of the hon. and learned member 
for Waterford. Nothing could be more 
detrimental to the peace and the pros- 
perity of Ireland than agitating this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Shaw could assure the House, that 
the great majority of his respectable and 
enlightened constituents—the inhabitants 
of the city of Dublin—were against the 
scheme of a repeal of the Leglislative Union 
with Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell had no other object in 
view in agitating the question of a local 
Parliament than to prevent the forcible 
separation of Ireland from England, and 
to add to the benefits of their union. The 
Union had long been an object of hatred 
to the people of Ireland. The Chief- 
Justice of the King’s-bench in Ireland 
declared, that the Act of Union was a 
nullity, for the Parliament had no author- 
ity to pass it. The Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas, Ireland, Lord Plunkett, 
declared, that like Hannibal, he would 
bring his sons to the altar, and make them 
swear perpetual hostility to the measure. 
The great majority of the Irish people now 
called for its repeal, and he could assure 
his hon. friend (Mr. Shaw) that he was 
mistaken as tothe opinions of his own 
constituents. The declaration against the 
repeal, got up in Dublin, had not been 
signed by more than a score persons. 

Mr. G. Dawson maintained, that not- 
withstanding the perverse obstinacy with 
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which the hon. and learned member for | 


Waterford agitated the question of a re- | 


peal of the Union out of doors, for the sake 
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countries ; but every one who had heard 
him knew that the question did not as- 
sume its present form till the recent trans- 
actions in Belgium invested it with a new 
character, so as to afford him a favourable 
opportunity of carrying on his old trade of 
agitation. To attain his own personal 
object, mob-popularity, the hon. and 
learned gentleman seemed to think all 
means legitimate. For example, he had 
lately stated that a venerable nobleman 
(Earl Fitzwilliam), eminently distinguished 
by those qualities befitting his rank and 
station, was about to expel 800 families 
from his estate in the county of Wicklow, 
under the authority of certain clauses of 
the Subletting Act. Now, what were the 
facts of the case? Why, a Gentleman, a 
Member of that House, Mr. Challoner, 
the member for York, whom Lord Fitz- 
william had appointed to be the agent of 
his Irish estates on account of his humane, 
intelligent, and truly gentlemanlike quali- 
fications, declares, in a letter in one of the 
Irish papers, which he had read that morn- 
ing, that it was impossible to give utter- 
ance to a “ more gross falsehood.” This 
Gentleman had been selected by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman as an object of his 
calumny and gross libel. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, to be sure, might re- 
tract his expression, for he was well known 
to be in the habit of making assertions, and 
retracting them when pushed for an ex- 
planation. ‘ I will not,” said the hon. 
Member in conclusion, “ repeat the strong 
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| language of Mr. Challoner with reference 


to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s as- 
sertion ; but this I will say to his face, that 
I do believe Mr. Challoner, and that I do 
not believe his assertion. He may, if he 


likes, take an opportunity of retracting his 


of mob-popularity, he would not dare to | 


bring it forward substantively before the 
House, so as to bring the favour in which 
it was regarded by hon. Members, of every 
shade and party, to a tangible and satis- 
factory test. Jt might answer the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s purposes, as the 
organ of the mob of Ireland, to make irre- 
gular speeches on the subject at dinners. 
and on presenting petitions, but it would 
not so well suit his views to enable the 
public to know that in that House he 
could not influence a single Member to 
vote or speak on his side of the question. 
The hon, and learned Gentleman _pro- 
fessed, then, that his object was, to 
strengthen the Union between the two 


just sat down. 





gross libel on Mr. Challoner; but I am 
sure that a candid public will deem his 
retractation and his assertion equally satis- 
factory.” 

Mr. Hume rose to protest against the 
extraordinary language which had been 
employed by the hon. Member who had 
If the time of the House 
were to be thus uselessly taken up in 
stating objections to the conduct of hon. 
Members out of the House, there would 
be no end to the angry discussions which 
would inevitably arise out of such a prac- 
tice. What right had the hon. Member 
to accuse his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Waterford, of being an agitator 
in Ireland? that-was not the question be- 
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fore the House, and his Majesty’s Ministers | learned Member, who was never tired of 
and the Gentlemen connected with them, | vaunting of the benefits which his exertions 


ought to be the last persons to encourage | 
reproaches or make such attacks as that | 


which the hon. Member had just made on 


the hon. member for Waterford. He like- | 


wise wondered how the hon. Member 


could venture to characterise a petition | 
signed by 7,000 or 8,000 freeholders as | 


the petition of a mob. Against such lan- 


guage he would always strenuously and | 
He submitted, that the | 
hon. Member, if he thought that he had , 
any complaint to urge against the hon. | 
and learned member for Waterford, ought | 


seriously protest. 


to bring it forward at once in a direct 
manner, and to substantiate it, if he could, 
to the satisfaction of the House. 


against the Ministers to bring them forward, 
and in that same spirit he ought, if he had 
any charges to urge against the hon. 
member for Waterford to state them to 
the House on a specific motion, not waste 
the time of the House by attacks that were 
irrelevant, made in language that was cer- 


tainly not very usual, and, he believed, not | 


parliamentary. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that he rose 
for the express purpose of denying the 
statement which had just been offered to 
the House by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Waterford. He had the honour of 
representing a constituency as numerous, 
as loyal, and as respectable, as that of the 
hon. and learned member himself. And 
he also appeared in the House quite as 
independent as the hon. and learned 
Member. ' The present question was nei- 
ther a Whig nor a Tory question,—neither 


He had | 
last night called on those who had charges | 


had conferred upon Ireland, explain to his 
country, if he could, the benefit which he 
had conferred upon her by stopping the 
flow of English capital to her shores, and 
by preventing the improvement of her 
agriculture, her manufactures, and her 
commerce, which that influx of capital 
‘would inevitably cause. That was the 
mischief which the hon. and learned 
Member had done by agitating the 
question of the repeal of the Union. 
He rose to make these observations, be- 
cause, after the broad and unqualified 
assertion of the hon. and learned member 
for Waterford, that all the people of Ire- 
land were favourable to the repeal, he 
could not refrain from meeting it with as 
broad and unqualified a contradiction. He 
would repeat, that all the property, all the 
| intelligence, all the respectability, and all 
| the independence of Ireland, were opposed, 
not only to the repeal of the Union, but 
even to any agitation of the question. He 
had entertained expectations that a season 
of repose and quiet was coming for Ire- 
land; but those expectations were fast 
disappearing, for there were some men, 
unfortunately, ofgreat influence, who could 
not live, except in the elements of con- 
fusion. If this question of the repeal of 
the Union were to be set afloat,—if the 
example of Belgium were to be held up to 
Ireland as worthy of her imitation,—if 
factious demagogues were to be sent up 
and down Ireland, regardless of character, 
regardless of principle, and regardless of 





a Ministerial nor an Opposition question. | 
Every man could, therefore, discuss it with- | 
out the slightest reference to party feel- | 


ings. He could affirm, that not merely 
nineteen out of every twenty, but ninety- 
nine out of every hundred persons among 
his constituents were opposed, not only 


to the repeal of the Union, but also to the | 
That , 
was the opinion of all the people through- | 


very agitation of such a question. 


out Ulster. He wished to tell the English 


Members distinctly, that 99 out of every. 


100 persons in Ulster were opposed 


to the very agitation of the question for | 


the repeal of the Union. In the face of | 
the assertions of the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford, he declared, that 
the mere agitation of it had produced 
great mischief in Ireland. Let the hon. and 
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any offences they might commit, provided 


| they could only agitate the mob to rebel- 


lion,—it was time for independent country 
gentlemen to come forward and endeavour 
to disperse the wilful delusions which the 
agents of mischief were propagating. With 


‘regard to the observations which had just 


fallen from the hon. and learned member 
for Middlesex, he would only remark, that 
he had as good right as that hon. Member 
to express his opinion in that House upon 
the conduct of public men and public 
measures. There was no other man in 
that House against whom such imputations 
could be made, as those which were made 
against the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford; for that hon. and learned 
Member had certainly contrived to sig- 
nalize himself by his singularities. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford had represented 
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him to have drawn a distinction between 
the respectability and the numbers of his 
constituents. He had done no such thing. 
He had said, and he repeated the words, 
that a great majority of his constituents, 
both in respectability and in numbers, were 
opposed to the repeal of the Union. He 
was happy to say, that upon that point 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, Orange- 
men, and Anti-Orangemen, were perfectly 
agreed. 

Captain O’Grady wished to give the 
House some information respecting the 
opinion which was prevalent in Ireland as 
to the repeal of the Union. There was a 
prevailing sentiment in Ireland to make 
the question of the repeal of the Union a 
question of agitation in that country, in 
the hope of gaining thereby some measures 
favourable to its interests. Many persons, 
who would shrink from the task of agitat- 
ing that question for its own merits, were 
prepared to agitate it as a mode of accom- 
plishing other objects of importance to 
Ireland. It might be true that, before the 
Union, there were forty tax-gatherers in 
Ireland where there was only one tax- 
gatherer now; but then that tax-gatherer 
was an Irishman. Every Irishman had 
since been removed from office, on pretence 
of assimilating the mode of keeping ac- 
counts in the two countries; and now tax- 
gatherers, and all other public officers, 
were Englishmen. This circumstance pro- 
duced and fostered in the breasts of Irish- 
men a feeling of hostility against England, 
which they gratified by agitating the re- 
peal of the Union. 

The petition read. 

Mr.O’ Connell,in moving, that it be print- 
ed, said, that he should not complain of 
the treatment which he had received from 
two meal for in very truth he was 
proud of the attack which had been just 
made upon him by the present and the 
ex-member for Londonderry. He would 
tell the hon. member for Londonderry (Sir 
R. Bateson) that he was signalized by one 
singularity—he was that hon, Member’s 
inferior when he was called to the Bar— 
now he was hisequal, That equality he 
had extorted from those who were un- 
willing to concede it, and in the teeth of 
as foul a conspiracy as had ever been 
formed to crush the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. As to the ex-member for 
Londonderry (Mr. G. Dawson) he had little 
to say to him, except to ask him how much 
of the public money he had received in his 
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time? Had he not put the public money 
into his pockets by shovels full? The ex- 
member for Londonderry had shewn the 
most lamentableignorance upon two points. 
The ex-member for Londonderry had told 
the House that the subject of the repeal of 
the Union had not been put forward at all in 
the last elections. Now the fact was, that 
he (Mr. O’Connell) had put it forward him- 
self in the very first address which he had 
published to the electors of Waterford. 
The ex-member for Londonderry had also 
stated, that before the Union, we had in 
Ireland forty tax-gatherers where we now 
had one. Even if it were so, they were 
Irishmen; but he denied the fact. Did 
the ex-member for Londonderry know 
what the debt of Ireland was before the 
Union? Jt was only 16,000,000/., whilst 
her revenue was 1,400,000/. Did he know 
that up to that period there was no country 
in Europe so lightly taxed as Ireland? 
Was that the case at present? Here’s a 
man who has been in the Treasury forty 
years, and is still ignorant of the taxation 
of Ireland. The House had heard the 
manner in which that man had addressed 
him. He knew the reason of it, and was 
glad that he had excited his hostility. He 
had mentioned the amount of money 
which that man had wrung from the pub- 
lic. Now, with all his money, what good 
had he ever done his country? Let him 
look at his entire life and say, what good 
had he ever done for either England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland?—ay, he would throw 
him in the Isle of Man into the bargain. 
Would the ex-member for Londonderry 
venture to ask the same question of him? 
The ex-member for Londonderry had then 
introduced the name of Earl Fitzwilliam into 
the discussion. Now he (Mr. O’Connell) 
had never said that Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
agent had ejected 800 families. All that 
he said was, that he had ejected 800 per- 
sons. And when the ex-member for Lon- 
donderry read that pointed, but ‘ exceed- 
ingly cautious-in-assertion” letter of Mr. 
Challoner,—for Mr, Challoner only de- 
nied that ejectments had been served upon 
800 families, and did not state how many 
ejectments he had served,—he ought to 
have done him (Mr. O’Connell) the justice 
of reading his letter in answer to it. In 
his answer he stated, that he had never said 
800 families, —no newspaper even reported 
him to have said so,—-and he now re- 
peated what he had formerly said,—that 
there were 800 persons, upon Earl Fitz- 
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william’s estate, under notice to quit on the 
Ist of May. [Cries of “No, no.”] He 
said that a farm of 800 acres was to go 
into lease on the Ist of May next: there 
were sixty families upon it, consisting of 
about 300 persons; these had all got 
notice to quit, as Mr. Challoner had dis- 
posed of the farm to a person of the name 
of Singe. He had now disposed of 300 
persons out of the 800. He had got de- 
tails from two clergymen as to the remain- 
ing cases, into which he should not enter 
at present. He begged leave also to re- 
mind the House, that he was not imputing 
blame to Earl Fitzwilliam or his agent, when 
he mentioned these cases, [ Cries of ‘‘oh!’”’} 
but was speaking of the consequences of the 
Subletting Act. Did hon. Gentlemen think 
to put him down byassailing him with 
broad and unmannerly contradictions? If 
they did, they were utterly mistaken in 
their man. The sitting member for Lon- 
donderry had told the House, that his con- 
stituents were almost to a man opposed to 
the repeal ofthe Union. He (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) had never said, that that question was 
popular in the north of Ireland. He knew, 
however, that the people of three provinces 
had declared themselves decidedly in its 
favour. He knew also that it was gaining 
ground in the north of Ireland, for a news- 
paper at Newry, which had originally been 
opposed to the repeal of the Union, had 
recently changed its opinions, in deference 
to the popular sentiments prevailing in 
the neighbourhood. He was not ac- 
quainted with the hon. Member’s con- 
stituents, but he understood that they 
were a pugnacious race, who built 
ig Their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun.” 
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language would permit him to use. There 
never was anything asserted—he would 
not say by the hon. Gentleman, but — by 
the lowest person in the most degraded 
rank of society, more groundless and un- 
true. His constituents were nine-tenths 
of them equal to the ex-member for 
Londonderry in rank, and all vastly 
superior to him in intellect. He would 
not demean himself by entering into a 
comparison of his own merits with those 
of the ex-member for Londonderry. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) had had the honour of 
receiving an offer to return him to Parlia- 
ment from three counties in Ireland—an 
offer made, too, by persons who could 
have performed it, as they proved by 
returning Members who had pledged them- 
selves to act upon his principles. He (Mr. 
O’Connell) had given up the representa- 
tion of a fourth county; anda fifth county, 
as they all knew, had sent him to Parlia- 
ment. Noman inthe House could pairwith 
him in that respect, certainly not the ex- 
member for Londonderry, for he had been 
turned out of his county. The ex-member 
for Londonderry had taunted him with 
representing an Irish mob, but theex-mem- 
ber himself represented nothing Irish; 
and he (Mr. O’Connell) was glad of it. 
He (Mr. O’Connell) could have come in 
for five counties. The ex-member for 
Londonderry was turned out of his own 
county; he tried to take refuge in another 
and failed—tried again at Merchants’-hall, 
failed there too—and then left his country, 
and took refuge in an English rotten 
borough, And yet that man—that clerk 
in a public office, with an extravagantly 
large salary for doing nothing—came for- 
ward to calumniate him—him, disinter- 
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He understood, that after some Roman 
Catholics had surrendered to them, and 
given up their arms on the express con- 
dition that their lives should be saved, | 
they had done what? given the Catholics | 
protection? No; they had done this'| 
[The hon. Member drew his hand sig- | 
nificantly across his throat]. But he 
would not pursue that feud further; he 
wished it to be forgotten, He had heard 
four or five Gentlemen speak that evening 
in defence of the Union; but, strange to. 
say, not one of them had pointed out a 
single good which it had done. The ex- 
member for Londonderry had called the 
electors of Waterford a mob. He denied 
the truth of that assertion in the strongest 
terms that the decorum of parliamentary 


j 


estedly and independently chosen by the 
people of Waterford; for who could ex- 
pect to receive favours or patronage at his 
hand? The freeholders of Waterford 
selected him because they knew that he 
was an object of hostility to all who enter- 
tained views hostile to Ireland; because 
they knew that he was marked out for the 
rancour of every little mean and con- 
temptible mind. He would take care not 
to disgrace their choice. He would never 
tire in doing his duty to his country. 
Ireland deserved well of all her sons. The 
curse had been on her long. In the words 
of the Chief Justice of the Irish Common 
Pleas, he would say that Ireland had never 
wrung any boon from the grasp of England, 
which England had not parted with as re- 
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luctantly as if it had been her heart’s | that there were only four families under 
blood. “He would imitate the glorious ex- | notice to quit ‘upon the whole of Earl 


ample of the Brownlow of 1782—of that 


man, on whose tomb was inscribed the | 
proud epitaph, that he had found his | 
country enslaved, and had left her free,— | 
of that man, whose name could not re- | 
ceive greater lustre, unless the Brownlow | 
of 1830 should join with him and procure | 
the repeal of the Union. He had that | 
evening been assailed by language that | 
wes as low, mean, and creeping, as the | 
source from which it came. He hailed it 
as his richest reward—as his highest en- 
comium. ‘ Ye placeholders, who revel 
on the hard earnings of the people,” said 
Mr. O’Connell, addressing the Ministerial 
benches; ‘* ye pensioners, who subsist on 
the public money; ye tax-consumers and 
tax-devourers, assault me as you please. I 
am not to be intimidated by you. I shall 
continue tostand by Ireland; for represent 
her wants, her wishes, and her grievances.” 
The hon. Member concluded by express- 
ing his hopes that, as he was born in an 
independent country, he should not die 
until he had left her in possession of an 
independent Legislature. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. and 
learned member for Waterford had made 
a statement regarding the conduct of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, which rendered it 
necessary for him to say a few words in 
contradiction of it. In order to give full 
effect to that contradiction, he felt himself 
called upon to lay certain details before 
the House, not merely by the respect 
which every man of proper feeling must 
entertain for so venerable a character as 
Earl Fitzwilliam, but also by the special 
request of his noble friend, Lord Milton, 
who was prevented by a severe domestic 
calamity from attending in his place. He | 
would state to the House all that Earl | 
Fitzwilliam and Lord Milton knew and | 
believed upon the subject, derived as their 
knowlelge and belief were from agents | 
whom they had sent to acquire informa- 
tion concerning it. That information en- ’ 
abled him to contradict the hon. and 
learned Member’s assertion, that 800 per- 
sons had been ejected from Earl Fitz- 
william’s estate, as completely as Mr. 
Challoner had already contradicted his 
assertion about 800 families. [Jmmense 
cheering followed this declaration]. His 
noble friend, Lord Milton, had sent him 
up word that he had received information 
from his father’s agent, Mr, Challoner, 





Fitzwilliam’s estates in Ireland. Three 
of them held about thirty acres together 
in common—in conacre, he believed, was 
the phrase in Ireland. The other man’s 
family was in a different township from 
that mentioned by the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford. They were not 
under notice to quit owing to any wish on 
the part of Earl Fitzwilliam to enforce 
severely the provisions of the Subletting 
Act, but because they had lately been 
much in arrear for rent, some of them 
owing as much as four years’ rent. Such 
were the results of an inquiry which Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Lord Milton had expressly 
ordered to be made in Ireland, in con- 
sequence of the unqualified assertions of 
the hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford. He had received this information 
from his noble friend, Lord Milton, on 
Saturday last. He knewthat Mr. Challoner 
was at present with his Lordship, and 
every man who knew anything of that 
Gentleman’s character, must be convinced 
that he would have corrected any errors, 
had there been any errors to correct, in 
the information his noble friend had de- 
rived from the agents he had purposely 
sent to Ireland. In conclusion he ob- 
served, that he had no doubt that, if the 
hon. and learned member for Waterford 
would make further inquiries into this 
matter, he would find that he had been 
misinformed as to the circumstance of 800 
persons having been ejected from the 
estates of Earl Fitzwilliam. ; 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the documents 
with which he had been furnished, made a 
very different impression upon his mind 
from that which had been made upon the 
mind of the noble Lord by the information 
furnished to him by Earl Fitzwilliam. He 
could not lay the documents which had 
been sent to him on the Table of the House; 
but he was ready to submit them at any 
moment to the inspection of the noble 
Lord. In conclusion, he repeated, that he 
had not, when he mentioned the fact, 
made any imputation against either Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Milton, or their agent, 
Mr. Challoner. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, that he did not in- 
tend to indulge the House, upon this oc- 
casion, by entering upon that kind of 
personal altercation which the hon. and 
learned member for Waterford had intro- 
duced into this discussion. Whatever 
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that hon. and learned Gentleman might 
please to say regarding the public cha- 
racter and public services of so humble an 
individual as himself, he was at full liberty 
to say it, both in that House and else- 
where, and he certainly should never com- 
plain of his observations. “I therefore 
did not hear with any indignation (said 
the hon. Member) the observations which 
he made on my being a clerk in a public 
office, with a large salary, because I knew, 
that to be the object of such observations 
is the fate of every man who holds public 
office, and because I feel that it is language 
which he is liable to hear at any time 
from a man of vulgar mind and mean 
ideas. But when the hon. and learned 
Member indulges in aspersions on my 
private character—when he states as a re- 
flection upon me that I am no longer the 
Representative of Derry, though he knows 
that I lost my seat for conscientiously sup- 
porting his claims as a Roman Catholic 
to emancipation, and for assisting to give 
him privileges which he now uses to pro- 
mote agitation in Ireland—when he pre- 
sumes (and I use that word advisedly) to 
touch upon my private conduct, I have a 
right to say thus much at least to him, 
that I have bad the misfortune in my time 
to receive his praises and encomiums, and 
that I have now, thank God, the good 
fortune to be made the object of his 
calumnies and his slanders. He knows 
well that he dared not have uttered a tenth 
part of the calumnious falsehoods which 
he has vomited against me, if he had not 
determined to cover himself with the 
mantle of a most disgraceful indemnity. 
[Loud cheering, and cries of ‘“ Order,” 
Jrom the Chair|. Well, I will pursue that 
subject no further. I will only say, that 
I despise anything that the hon. and 
learned Member can say of me as much as 
it is possible for one man to despise the 
opinion of another.” Before sitting down, 
he wished to notice one of the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. member 
for Limerick, respecting the number of 
Englishmen holding situations in the Tax- 
office in Ireland. If that complaint were 
made in Ireland, he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that a very different com- 
plaint was made in England, and that 
was, that in the Customs and Excise too 
many situations were given away to Irish- 
men. He hoped that the hon. member 
for Limerick would weigh one of these 
complaints against the other, before he 
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allowed his mind to receive any prejudice 
against the Union. 

Mr. Grattan was understood to bear 
his testimony to the kind and paternal 
feelings of Earl Fitzwilliam to his tenantry 
in Ireland, and to the exemplary manner 
in which Mr. Challoner, as his Lordship’s 
agent, watched over and promoted their 
1)cal interests. He believed that, in con- 
sequence of a provision in the Subletting 
Act,—which he should be most glad to 
see entirely repealed,—it was necessary to 
give notices to quit to all persons on a 
farm, when a new lease of it was granted. 
Thus it might happen that notices to quit 
might be served on many families residing 
on Mr. Singe’s farm, whom there was no 
intention of removing from their tene- 
ments. He had passed some days at that 
gentleman’s house, and he must say that 
he never saw a more happy and contented 
peasantry than the 300 persons who were 
said to have been ejected from his farm. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that he, too, had 
been desired to offer a few words to the 
House in contradiction of another state- 
ment of: the hon. and Jearned member for 
Waterford. Archdeacon Trench had com- 
missioned him to inform the House, that 
the hon, and learned Member had been 
guilty of a most gross exaggeration when 
he stated that Lord Rathdrum had served 
notices to quit upon 400 or 500 indi- 
viduals on his estates. Instead of 400 or 
500 notices, he had only served four, or at 
most five, notices upon his tenants; and 
during the last three years only ten persons 
had been discharged from his property. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that with regard to 
Lord Rathdrum, he had never mentioned 
the number of notices which he had served 
upon his tenantry. He had not specified 
any number. He was informed, however, 
that those persons were ejected because 
they were not of the same religious per- 
suasion with their landlord. 

Sir H. Hardinge :—Archdeacon Trench 
has authorised me to contradict that 
statement likewise. 

Mr. O’Connell:—It can, however, be 
proved. 

Stave Evipence.] Mr. Brougham 
rose to complain of the extraordinary waste 
of time which had been consumed in these 
irrelevant discussions. He was sorry to 
say that, during the present Session, he 
had heard language used every day in that 
House which he was sure would not be 
tolerated in any other house in the 
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metropolis. He seldom came into the 
House without hearing the lie bandied, 
more or less directly, from one side of it 
to the other. Now if it were of importance 
for them to preserve the dignity of their 
proceedings, they ought to put a stop to 
such conduct. Conceiving the present dis- 
cussion to be closed, he would now take the 
liberty of asking the hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies whether he would have any ob- 
jection to postpone the introduction of his 
bill, to render slave evidence admissible 
in thecolonies until after he( Mr. Brougham) 
had brought forward his Motion on West- 
India slavery ? 

Mr. O’Connel rose to reply—but the 
Speaker decided that he had no right to 
reply. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that he would speak, 
then, in explanation. 

The Speaker :—The hon. Member will 
be good enough to confine himself strictly 
to explanation. 

Mr. O’ Connell :—All he had to say was 
this,—namely, that the personalities had 
been commenced against him, and not by 
him. He appealed to those around him if 
this were not the fact. 

Sir G. Murray (in reply to Mr. 
Brougham) consented to postpone his 
Motion, of which he had given notice, with 
regard to slave-evidence in the colonies. 


Truck System— 


Truck SystemM—MIsREPRESENTA- 
rion.] Mr. Littleton rose, for the pur- 
pose of presenting a Petition against the 
Truck-system. He trusted that the House 
would allow him to take this opportunity 
of noticing a passage in a speech which 
had been made at a parish meeting in Ire- 
land, by the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford. He need hardly say that this 
passage contained a reflection on himself; 
and, although he did not think that any 
disapprobation, coming from the hon. and 
learned member for Waterford, was likely 
to injure his character, yet, as a public 
man, he felt it necessary to notice it, and 
to expose the misrepresentation. On one 
evening towards the close of the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, when a bill which he 
had introduced respecting the truck-system 
stood for committee, the hon. and learned 
Member came across the House to him 
and said, “ Your bill stands for to-night ; 
I shall vote against it, because itis against 
my principles; but I should not have 
spoken against it if you had not included 
Ireland in it; have you any objection to 
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leave Ireland out of the bill?” To this 
observation and to this question from the 
hon. and learned Member, he (Mr. Little- 
ton) carelessly replied, but in words which 
he perfectly recollected, ‘* Well, I do not 
eare about Ireland.” By this expression 
he meant, as he was sure every Gentleman 
he was addressing must see, that he did 
not think it essential that Ireland should 
be included in the measure, and that he 
was, therefore, willing to accede to the 
request of the hon. and learned Member. 
It appeared almost impossible that any 
one could have misconstrued his meaning. 
The hon. and learned Member, however, 
received his observations with a smile, 
which excited in his mind, and in the 
minds of many of his hon. friends who 
were then sitting around him, a suspicion 
that his words would be misrepresented. 
He was particularly careful, therefore, on 
that very evening, to explain to the hon. 
and learned Member what he had meant 
by the expression which he had thus care- 
lessly used. Thus, he had supposed that 
all misconstruction of his meaning, and 
that the misrepresentation he had suspect- 
ed, would have been avoided. But let 
the House see how he had been treated in 
this matter by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. Ata parish meeting in Dublin, the 
proceedings of which were reported in the 
Dublin Evening Post of the 23rd of Octo- 
ber, the hon. and learned Member, after 
speaking of the manner in which English 
Members performed their duty with re- 
gard to Ireland, said, ‘‘ One of them, Mr. 
Littleton, the member for Staffordshire, 
brought in a bill respecting the truck-sys- 
tem :” the hon. and learned Member 
then made some observations respecting 
that system, which it was unnecessary that 
he (Mr. Littleton) should trouble the 
House with reading, and the hon. and 
learned Member continued thus:—‘ I 
expostulated with him on the subject, and 
told him that I would not stand between 
the operatives of England and their em- 
ployers; but I requested that Ireland 
might not be included in the bill, for that, 
in Ireland, the evils complained of in 
England had not been experienced from 
the system. What reply did he make me? 
It was this—‘ What do I care about Ire- 
land?’ Good Gentleman, said I, I shall 
take care to tell the people of Ireland how 
little English Members care about Ireland.” 
Now was this consistent with fair dealing ? 
Was it necessary that he, after eighteen 
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ears’ service in Parliament,—after having 
boas the first to introduce into that House 
a measure with regard to the elective 
franchise of the Catholics, after having, 
upon every occasion, though at much risk 
and inconvenience, done all he could to 
advance the interests of the Catholics,— 
was it necessary that he, after such con- 
duct, and after the manner in which he 
had always carried himself upon questions 
relating to Ireland,—was it necessary, he 
asked, that he should rise up in that 
House and vindicate himself against the 
charge of caring nothing about Ireland,— 
of being altogether insensible to the inter- 
ests of the Irish people? He did not 
believe that any hon. Member, with the 
single exception of the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford, and even of that 
hon. Member he would not have believed 
it unless he had seen it in print, could have 
given utterance to a charge so unjust, 80 
utterly unfounded, and so injurious to his 
character. He begged pardon for having 
trespassed thus long, he hoped not un- 
necessarily, upon the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that he had been a 
good deal astonished at the warmth of the 
hon. Member; for, as it appeared to him, 
by the hon. Member’s own showing, he 
had merely repeated the expression which 
the hon. Member acknowledged he had 
used [‘ No, no”.] Was he, then, still 
labouring under some extraordinary mis- 
conception? The hon Member’s expres- 
sion to him was, ‘* What do I care about 
Ireland” [* No,no”]. Well, then, would 
the hon. Member be good enough to state 
once more what the expression was which 
he had used upon the occasion referred to? 

Mr. Littleton said, that the expression 
he had used was, ‘‘ Well, I do not care 
about Ireland ;” and he had already ex- 
plained, he hoped satisfactorily to the 
House, the manner in which he had used 
it. 

Mr. O’Connell said, was this, then, the 
distinction intended to be drawn,—the 
distinction between the expression ‘ What 
do I care about Ireland ?” and the expres- 
sion, “‘I do not care about Ireland.” The 
words of the hon. Member were still ring- 
ing in his ears. By those words the hon. 
Member appeared to him to throw off 
Ireland altogether, his mind being entirely 
taken up with his English constituents. 
He thought that the hon. Member, in 
using those words, meant to cast off Ire- 
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land with contempt; and he was very 
sorry if he had misunderstood the hon. 
Member. 


Pustiic Revier ror THE Poor.] Mr. 
Portman begged to ask a question of the 
right hon. Secretary opposite, which appear- 
ed to him to be very material in the present 
state of the realm. It was well known 
that this metropolis, and a portion of the 
country, were ina state of great excite- 
ment. Many attempts had been made in 
that House to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor, and, under existing circum- 
stances, he could refrain no longer from 
asking his Majesty’s Ministers whether 
they had any measures to propose, and at 
what time they meant to propose them, 
with the view of relieving the extreme 
pressure of the lower, and also of the mid- 
dling classes, who, in consequence of that 
pressure, were unable to employ as many 
of the labouring poor as they wished to 
employ. If Ministers had no such mea- 
sures in contemplation, then individuals, 
howeverhumble, must call upon Parliament 
to assist them, and to support them in their 
endeavours to effect this object. 

Sir R. Peelsaid, he must protest against 
this course of asking, day after day, ques- 
tions with regard to the measures contem- 
plated by the Government. It must be 
evident to every hon. Member, that 
scarcely any measure could be proposed 
which would not, directly or indirectly, 
affect the condition of the labouring poor, 
Was it possible, then, that he could enter 
into the details which an answer to the 
question of the hon. Member must neces- 
sarily lead him into. The hon. Member 
had mentioned the metropolis; did the 
hon. Member mean to inquire whether 
the Ministers had in contemplation any 
partial measure ; or, did the hon Member. 
refer to general measures ? 

Mr. Portman:—To general measures. 

Sir R. Peel said, that an answer to 
such a question would include details 
which the House, he was sure, would not 
expect him to be prepared to enter into. 
He was ready to give a specific answer to 
any specific question ; but, with all the 
respect he entertained for the hon. Mem- 
ber, he must refuse to attempt to satisfy 
the hon. Member on a subject so general 
as that to which the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion referred. 

Lord Althorp said, that the right hon. 
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the question of his hon. friend.. His hon. 
friend meant to ask merely, whether the 
Ministers intended to propose any mea- 
sures for the relief of the labouring poor. 
It was not intended to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to enter into any details. He 
thought the country would be very much 
disappointed if it went forth, that the Minis- 
ters did not intend to submit to Parlia- 
ment any measures for the relief of the 
labouring poor, for that was a subject of 
the deepest importance, and one that 
called for the especial consideration of the 
Government, and of the Parliament. This 
subject had hitherto been left to individual 
Members of the House, and the difficulty 
individual Members had met with in prose- 
cuting their task had madeevery Gentleman 
lament that Government did not take this 
important subject into their own hands. 

Mr. Slaney concurred in the view which 
the noble Lord had taken, and hoped the 
Government would attend to his recom- 
mendation. He was convinced, from long 
acquaintance with the subject, that unless 
the Government were speedily to take it 
up, the most disastrous consequences 
would ensue. 

Sir R. Peel hoped he had said nothing 
from which it could be inferred that he was 
indifferent to the condition of the labour- 
ing poor, or that he was insensible to the 
deep importance of the subject. Was it 
not, however, clear, that almost every 
measure must affect their condition? Did 
not the remission of the Beer-duty affect 
the condition of the labouring classes? 
Would not the passing of Irish vagrants, 
and any measure for the employment of 
the Irish poor at home, and thus prevent- 
ing their immigration into this country, 
affect the condition of the labouring poor ? 
How, then, could he answer a question so 
complicated as that of the hon. Member ? 
He thought the hon. Member must himself 
see the impossibility of this. He wished, 
however, most studiously to guard himself 
against the possibility of its being thought 
that he differed from the hon. Member, or 
from the noble Lord, as to the importance 
of the subject to which the hon. Member's 
question related. 

Mr. Portman begged to remind the 
right hon. Secretary, that although he did 
not wish to precipitate measures, delays 
were sometimes very dangerous, and that 
the people might become desperate. 

Sir R. Peel said, he really thought that 
this subject would be much better dealt 
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with by individual Members of that House 
than by the Government. Why should 
not some Gentleman, who from experience 
was acquainted with the wants of the 
labouring poor, introduce a measure on 
the subject? If the hon. Member himself, 
who was so competent to form a judgment 
on the subject, would propose any mea- 
sure, or any inquiry which might lead to a 
practical result, he (Sir R. Peel) would be 
most happy to co-operate with him. 

Mr. Portman said, he must decline the 
challenge which the right hon. Secretary 
had given him, because he thought it the 
duty of the Government to bring forward a 
measure on the subject. 

Sir J. Wrottesley concurred in the view 
taken by the hon. Member (Mr. Portman) 
near him. He would take that opportunity 
of observing, that the subject required 
immediate attention, The disturbances 
which had taken place in a neighbouring 
county, and which were extending to 
other places, must be instantly looked to. 
Much of the early part of his life had been 
passed among tumults, and he knew from 
experience that there was no more effect- 
ual way of quelling disturbances than for 
the Government to give to the local au- 
thorities more assistance when their ordi- 
nary force was not sufficient. The maxim 
obsta principiis was never more applicable 
than in the caseof tumults : they would 
spread over the whole kingdom if they 
were not crushed at the commencement. 
The Government, however, must go fur- 
ther, and endeavour to remove the causes 
of discontent. He was, therefore, by.no 
means satisfied with the answer of the 
right hon. Secretary. Individual Members 
could do little without the co-operation of 
the Government, and a subject of so much 
importance as the condition of the labour- 
ing poor could not be efficiently dealt with 
except by the Government itself. 

Sir Robert Peel thought it would be a 
great advantage if conversations and re- 
marks of the nature which had just been 
made, were preceded by some notice, and 
he must be allowed to observe, that the 
remarks of the hon. Baronet who had just 
spoken, seemed to convey some reproach 
upon his Majesty’s Government for supine- 
ness with reference to the late disturb- 
ances—a reproach the most entirely 
unfounded that could possibly be uttered. 
It was extremely difficult at one and the 
same time to enforce the strictest economy, 
and exercise the energy that should belong 
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to the governing power in any State. In- 
fantry and cavalry were to be disbanded, 
scarcely a soldier was to be allowed in aid 
of the civil power—Government were 
compelled to dismiss the yeomanry; and 
when disturbances arose, they were told 
that they ought not to leave them to be 
suppressed by the constables, but ought 
instantly to crush them with a strong 
hand. He would call upon the hon. 
member for Kent to say, if his Majesty’s 
Government had not done all, under the 
circumstances, which could be expected 
of it for the suppression of those disturb- 
ances? He had further to state, that 
though at a great public inconvenience, 


and to the neglect of other pressing mat- | 
ters, the Secretary for the Treasury was | 


at the present moment at Maidstone, 
endeavouring to trace the causes of that 
extraordinary mystery which had, up to 
the present moment, eluded their most 
careful investigation; there were also at 
Maidstone every police officer, who in the | 
present state of the metropolis, could be | 
spared. To this he had to add, that he 
had authorized the Lord Lieutenant of 
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the county to call out, and embody the | 
yeomanry rather than resort to the regular | 
military force. It would be a gross error ! 
to suppose that the disturbance in a neigh- 
bouring county was local. Its object, he | 
could have no doubt, was general—the 
fires constituting its overt acts, were neither | 
executed by the hands, nor devised by the | 
heads, of the peasantry of the county of 
Kent—no suspicion attached to the resi- | 
dent population—the whole of the matter, 
whatever might be its origin, was devised 
by other heads than theirs, and proceeded | 
upon principles, not local, but general. | 
Though, up to the present moment, no | 
detection had taken place; but he did | 
hope that the time was near when not | 
only the hands by which the offences were 
committed, but, what was more important, 
the heads by which they were devised, 
would be brought to condign punishment. 
Sir Edward Knatchbull bore testimony 
to the fact, that Government had given 
immediate assistance on being applied to, | 
and he had much satisfaction in being 
able to state, that in the eastern part of 
the county the efforts for the suppression 
of disturbance had not been altogether 
unsuccessful ; and in the eastern part of 
the county he had the means of knowing 
that many of the inhabitants had used 
great exertion to discover the causes of the 
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disturbance, and to: put an end to it. 
Similar exertions had also been used in 
other parts of the county, for the same 
purpose; but the continuance of those 
exertions was more than could be ex- 
pected from individuals if public measures 
were not resorted to for the restoration of 
peace and tranquillity. From every in- 
quiry that he was enabied to make, he 
could declare, that the conflagrations in 
the county of Kent were not caused by the 
peasantry of the land. He was persuaded 
that the peasantry were actuated by avery 
different feeling from that which influenced 
the authors of those outrages; the pea- 
santry were, he was assured, full of attach- 
ment to their employers, and the least 
likely men in the world to commit acts of 
that diabolical character. Another con- 
sideration led him to acquit the peasantry 
of the county of Kent; they were not so 
ignorant as not to be aware that those 
burnings would prove most injurious to 
their own interest—even destroying the 
very means of their own subsistence. 

Mr. Briscoe thought it was due to join 
with the hon. member for Kent in 
saying that the Government had done 


| all that could be expected of it to ascertain 


the authors of these fires, and put an end 
to them. He regretted that the spirit 
which prevailed in the county of Kent had 


| spread itself to two parishes in the county 
which he had the honour to represent, but 


he entertained not the least doubt that the 


| labouring poor of the district were per- 


fecily innocent of those offences. 
Petition to be printed. 


Recovery oF Smauut Desrs.] Mr. 
Sykes asked the right hon. Secretary when 
he meant to introduce a Bill for facilitat- 
ing the recovery of small debts. 

Sir R. Peel begged to remind the hon. 
Member that, in the last Session, after he 
had given notice of that measure, the hon. 
and learned member for Yorkshire (Mr. 
Brougham) obtained Jeave to bring in a 
bill to extend the powers of local courts, 
and to give to them a more beneficial 
As the bill of the hon. and 
learned Member would include all that it 
was intended to effect by the measure re- 
ferred to, he had waited until the sense of 
the House should be taken upon it. 


AMENDMENT OF THE STATUTE OF 
Fraups.] TheSolicitor General moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to restore and amend 
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the Act of the 29th Charles 2nd c, 3. known 
by the name of the Statute of Frauds. 
At a very early period of the reign of 
Charles 2nd this Statute was passed, for 
the purpose of preventing the inconveni- 
ence which arose from men being consider- 
ed as bound by word of mouth, without the 
bargains to which they agreed having been 
put into writing and signed by the parties. 
He wished first to make a few observations 
on that portion of the Act which referred to 
contracts for land. The Statute enacts that 
no one shall bring an action against ano- 
ther party unless the agreement by which 
such action shall be brought, or some 
memorandum or note thereof, shall be in 
writing, and duly signed. The Amend- 
ment which he meant to propose by the Bill 
he wished to bring in, would be of the 
utmost importance to every man in the 
country, as it would apply to all contracts, 
whether for the sale and purchase of land, 
or for the sale and purchase of goods. 
The Statute enacts, as regards land, “ that 
no person can bring an action against 
another unless the agreement by which 
such action be brought, or some memo- 
randum or note thereof, shall be in writing, 
and signed by the party to be charged 
therewith, or some other party thereunto, 
by him lawfully authorised.” To amend 
this Act was of the utmost importance, inas- 
much as it related, in a greater or less de- 
gree, to the transactions of every man. 
That part of the law which related to the 
sale of lands required an agreement in 
writing, signed by the party to be charged: 
whereas the contract for the sale of goods 
required the signature of both parties. It 
had long been considered, and he had no 
doubt was so intended, that the signature 
to an agreement for the sale of lands ought 
to be plural. The present mode had 
afforded an opportunity,in many instances, 
for the exercise of fraud. If he were to 
write an order for any person to sell his 
estate, that person could do so, and he 
should be bound by that act: for the 
other party, to compel him to perform the 
contract would only have to file a bill in 
Chancery. Many transactions of this na- 
ture had taken place, and the property of 
the party been completely wasted by the 
expenses. Even upon a mere letter had 
such a course been adopted. In regard 
to the sale of an estate by auction, the 
auctioneer did not sign the agreement, 
although he compelled the owner and 
seller to attach his signature to the instru- 
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ment, and he then had his remedy against 
the seller in case of his not completing the 
contract. This was one of the unequal 
results of the Act he was desirous of 
amending. The Statute had led to the 
greatest inconvenience, and caused enor- 
mous expense. He purposed to remedy 
these evils by making all the parties sign 
the agreement, so that all might become 
bound by it, by which the establishment 
of a better understanding and of greater 
equality would ensue. That would pre- 
vent he believed not mere inconvenience, 
but much litigation. It would also have 
the effect of compelling the parties to 
come to a proper understanding before 
putting their names to an agreement and 
it would put an end to acting on one of a 
series of letters alone, which, in some 
cases, had been held as forming a con- 
tract. To shew some of the effects of the 
law as it at present stood, he would quote 
a case and an opinion of the late Lord 
Thurlow on the effect of this Act. One 
party had agreed to sell a certain property, 
and another had consented to become the 
purchaser. An agreement of contract 
was prepared for the signature of the two 
parties; and it happened that, at the 
time appointed for its execution, the seller 
could not attend. A note was, therefore, 
written, and sent off to him, appointing 
another meeting; but to that also he was 
unable to come. He, however, sent a 
letter, in which he stated that he consi- 
dered his word to beas sacred as any oath 

Accordingly, the purchaser executed the 
agreement, considering that it was as good 
as executed by the seller, but he was mis- 
taken. The seller refused to act upon the 
agreement, and the purchaser was com- 
pelled to file a bill in Chancery. On the 
matter coming on for Lord Thurlow’s deci- 
sion, his Lordship held, that under the 
Statute of Frauds, the agreement was 
good, and the purchaser was entitled to 
the property. Another part of the Bill: 
related to the signing and attestation of 
wills. The Statute of Frauds requires 
‘* that the will shall be signed by the testa- 
tor, and that such signature shall be wit- 
nessed by three or four credible witnesses, 
who shall affix their names to the will, as 
an attestation of that fact, in the presence 
of the testator.” The object of this part 
of the Statute of Frauds was, to secure 

that the witnesses should be present at 

the time the testator signed his will, and 

that the testator should see them affix 
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their names to the document, as witnesses 
of his last act anddeed. It was, however, 
soon discovered that cases frequently oc- 
curred where this was not done.» He 
remembered a case where a me werit 
in her carriage to the chambers of 
her legal adviser in Lincoln’s Inn, for 
the purpose of executing her will. The 
clerk went to her, but she refused to alight, 
and executed the will in the carriage, 
which had been backed in such a manner 
as to enable the clerks in the office to see 
her put her signature. After that was 
done, the will was taken into the office, 
and the clerks signed it as having wit- 
nessed the act. That was held to bea 
good attestation. At this moment there 
was a case somewhat of a similar nature 
in the Court of Chancery, where it had 
been for many years, and of course at- 
tended with great expense; the case of 
the Duke of Roxburgh. The testator was 
in so debilitated a state, as to make it 
dangerous for him to have strangers in 
his room. It was therefore arranged, that 
the door which communicated with the 
room adjoining that in which the invalid 
was confined, should be thrown open, and 
that a table should be drawn in a line with 
his Grace’s head, so as to enable him to 
witness the signatures of the witnesses to 
his own signature. The witnesses hav- 
ing been placed in such a situation as to 
obtain a view of his Grace, the will was 
taken to him when he was in a state of 
extreme exhaustion; and after he had 
signed it, it was carried into the other 
room, where it was attested by the indi- 
viduals who attended for that purpose. 
Nothing could have been fairer. The 
will, however, had been disputed; and 
the question raised was, whether the wit- 
nesses signed at that part of the table 
which was in the line with the head of the 
testator; or whether they affixed their 
signatures when they were standing on 
that side of the table which was not in the 
line. The question had already been de- 
cided by two juries; but the Judge 
not being satisfied, according to the law 
of the Statute of Frauds, had sent it for 
trial again. He found no fault with the 
learned Judge, because he was bound by 
his oath to be satisfied as to the law, and 
to take care that the decision was according 
to the meaning of the particular Statute 
under which the case might come. It was, 
however, disgraceful to the law of this 
country that t should lead to such re- 
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sults—the Judge being compelled either 
to direct against his oath, or to find against 
the law. That was a state of things which 
ought not to continue longer than could 
possibly be avoided, and he meant to pro- 
pose by the bill which he moved for leave 
to bring in, that it shall be enacted, that 
all witnesses to the signature of a testator 
do, bond fide, attest the same before they 
depart from the house, and that attesta- 
tions of this nature shall be considered as 
valid. Having given a slight sketch of 
the bill, and some of the leading points in 
it, he should move for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend and extend the provisions of 
the 29th Charles 2nd c. 3, entitled an 
Act for the Prevention of Frauds. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, nothing could 
be more delightful he was sure, to the 
House, or give more satisfaction to the 
country, than to find the officers of the 
Crown ready to bring forward propositions 
for the reform of the laws. An effect 
might be produced in the vatious Courts 
by declamations and orations ; but it was 
only by introducing judicious reform, 
that a beneficial result could be produced ; 
and it was to be regretted that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite should 
be able to bestow only a small portion of 
his time on the important subject of legal 
reform. Were it otherwise, the work of 
improvement would not move on so slowly. 
On those parts of the generality of Acts 
which related to matters of law, manifold 
constructions were continually put. If, 
therefore, in every Session but one whole- 
some measure was introduced, we could 
not expect that reform in the Court of 
Equity which was so much required, to be 
completed before many years. He was 
sure that the opinion expressed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on the doubt- 
ful constructions of the law, must have 
weight; and he hoped that he would de- 
vise some plan by which all unnecessary in- 
quiries into the title to estates should be 
put a stop to. Some law was required to 
set those inquiries at rest, which under the 
present laws, were continually arising. It 
would be advisable that some system 
should be laid down by which the pos- 
sessor of an estate should be undisturbed 
in his possession. He should say, for 
instance, that if evidence could be given of 
possession for the period of twenty years, 
it would perhaps, be the best security to 
such property that could be devised. 

Mr, O’Connell was of opinion, that the 
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the Bill proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was a measure of great import- 
ance. He should not trespass on the time 
of the House, were it not to express his re- 
gret at the mischief arising fromthe Judges 
making the law, instead of havingit made for 
them by the Legislature. It was with great 
satisfaction that he had that evening wit- 
nessed an attempt to improve the Statute 
of Frauds; in proof of the necessity of an 
alteration, he adverted to the fact, that 
though the Statute of Frauds was passed 
late in the seventeenth century, yet, be- 
fore the end of that century, the litiga- 
tion arising out of it cost the people of 
this country not less than a million of 
money. It was a disgrace to England 
that she did not possess a code—she 
should have her laws in a small book ac- 
cessible to every one. The merit of a 
code was always admitted by the nations 
that had enjoyed one, and the longer it 
had been known in any nation the more 
that nation was attached toit. The Bour- 
bons, it was well known, could not have 
been restored, had they not consented to 
retain the code Napoleon and it was one 
of the chief grievances of the Belgians 
that that code had been abolished in their 
country. ‘That code was by no means 
perfect, but the simplicity and brevity 
which distinguished it were its great re- 
commendations. The evils of our laws 
were manifest, and the habit which had 
grown up in this country for the Judges 
to make the law by the interpretations 
they put on the Statutes was most mis- 
chievous. The Statute of Frauds was not 
understood for 150 years—till Lord Ellen- 
borough in the case of Warne v. Warlters, 
discovered the true construction. In 
making that discovery the noble Lord 
upset all the previous decisions on the sub- 
ject, and the unhappy clients who might 
have acted under the advice of their 
lawyers, founded upon previous decisions, 
would have found themselves in the wrong. 
It was true that Lord Eldon had never 
bowed to Lord Ellenborough’s decision in 
Warne v. Warlters; but it was admitted 
at the present day as a binding authority. 
Under these circumstances he recom- 
mended a code. Every contingency 


must, in some measure, be provided for, 
and the only question was, whether it 
should be provided for at first or at last ? 
He declared that he had never felt a com- 
fortable hour in the discharge of the du- 
ties of his profession, for he was always 
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sure, under our present system of laws, that 
justice was only to be got by accident. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes supported the Mo- 
tion and offered to the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General his humble praise for 
his great and continued exertion in bring- 
ing forward so many useful measures. 

Mr. Campbell said, that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General would add to his 
high character by the measure which he 
now proposed. ‘The first part of that mea- 
sure related to the sale of lands under the 
Statute of Frauds.. To that he had no 
objection, but he much wished, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would allow 
the subject of wills to remain untouched, 
for that was at present under the consi- 
deration of the commission of which he 
had the honour to be a Member. The 
law relating to wills was certainly in a 
most unsettled and barbarous state. Three 
witnesses were now required to authenti- 
cate a will, which was to pass a quarter 
of an acre of land, if it happened to be 
freehold ; while property to the amount of 
20,0002. a year might be disposed of, even 
without any signature, if that property 
happened to be copyhold; and the same 
was the case with regard to property of 
any amount in the funds. That, how- 
ever, was not all. A change of the tenure 
by which the land was held would defeat 
a will. There was the case of the late 
Lord Erskine, in whose favour a will had 
been made, but who lost it because the 
gentleman who intended to leave it him 
had, after making the will, suffered a re- 
covery, in order, as he supposed, to make 
all sure in favour of his legatee. The act 
of suffering a recovery was, by the opera- 
tion of law, a revocation of the will, and 
though the testator had intended just the 
contrary, Lord Erskine lost the estate. 
Another evil consisted of the rules of. in- 
terpretation in cases of wills. If a man 
left another a horse, the legatee received 
the property in full and absolute possession, 
but if he left “a field called Blackacre,” 
to any person, the legatee would only have 
an estate for life because the testator did 
not add the words, “ his heirs and assigns 
for ever.” As to the point of adverse pos- 
session, he agreed with the hon. Member 
for Colchester, that twenty years of ad- 
verse possession ought to give a title, and 
such was now proposed to be the rule. 
This subject had been under the consi- 
deration of the commissioner and that was 
the decision they had come to. He fear- 
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ed that the law never could be made as 
perfect as the hon. member for Waterford 
imagined. Every man could not be his 
own lawyer. Law was a science, and 
must be acquired, and men could no more 
be their own lawyers than their own phy- 
sicians. He feared, too, even if a code 
were introduced, that Judge-made law 
could not be avoided. There was as much 
Judge-made law in France as in England ; 
the reports of cases in France were more 
numerous than our own reports; for 
wherever there was law there would arise 
cases not exactly foreseen, and then the 
Judges must become the interpreters of 
the law, and to that extent the law-makers. 
What he admired the code Napoleon 
most for was that it gave one law to the 
whole country, instead of the different 
systems which formerly prevailed in its 
different provinces. 

Mr. Hume was happy to hear so many 
reformers on every side of the House ; and 
since the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had thus frankly stated his opinion on the 
subject of adverse possessions, perhaps it 
might be allowable to ask him whether the 
proposal as to twenty years adverse pos- 
session giving title was to be applicable 
to church property? He asked the ques- 
tion because he thought the time was 
come when church property. ought to be 
put on the same footing as other pro- 
perty ? 

Mr. Campbell thought that, in cases of 
church property, this rule ought to be ap- 
plicable so far as possible. That at least 
was his private opinion. He had devoted 
a great part of the late vacation to fram- 
ing such a law. That law must be framed 
differently from laws relating to other 
property, for church property was held 
upon so many and such various tenures. 
It was his wish that the church should 
preserve all its present possessions, but 
that the litigations now daily arising with 
respect to the tithes should be at an end. 
That would be beneficial to the church, 
and, as a friend of the church, he should 
recommend it. 

The Solicitor General regretted, that the 
question as to Church property had been 
put to his hon. and learned friend, as that 
matter was not yet in a state to be pre- 
sented to the public. As tothe other ques- 
tions now under the consideration of the 
House, there was but one opinion; but the 
question was as to the time at which the 
limitation was to take effect? He was 
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opposed to a code. We had, at present, 
the finest body of laws in the world, and it 
was not necessary for the hon. member for 
Middlesex to understand them as well 
as a lawyer. Law was, and must be, a 
science, and it would be the greatest pos- 
sible curse when it was not so, and when 
every man could understand it, for at that 
instant certainty would have flown. If to- 
morrow the plainest law possible were to 
be made, in time the interpretation of that 
law would become matter ‘of science. He 
maintained that in no country in the world 
were there, as in England, so many means 
of limitation, with regard to an estate, so 
as to secure a life enjoyment to the owner, 
and a provision for his family after his 
death. All that could not be accomplished 
by the simple declaration * it ‘shall be 
so.” The most fixed words were required 
for such a purpose; [hear, hear!] and it 
was for hon. Members who cried hear, hear! 
to learn these words. He repeated, that 
if the law was to be reduced to a code, 
certainty in it would be gone, and “ cer- 
tainty,” as the law said, ‘‘ was the mother 
of repose.” The law had a peculiar 
language, which it required time to under- 
stand ; and when he said it was not neces- 
sary for the hon. member for Middlesex to 
understand it, he meant that the man who 
devoted his attention to other subjects 
must not expect to be able to understand 
the law. He did not pretend to rival that 
hon. Member in a knowledge of finance, 
and that hon. Member could hardly ex- 
pect to be equal in his knowledge of the 
law to those who had studied it all their 
lives. He trusted that the measure he 
was about to introduce would satisfy the 
best wishes of the country. 
Leave given. 


Orricers of THE Arnmy.|] Mr. Hume 
complained that the Officers of the Army 
were too numerous. It might be supposed 
that the numbers of the officers were li- 
mited by the numbers of the Army. It 
was no such thing. Two or three years ago 
the Commander-in-chief had made a super- 
numerary corps of officers, and the conse- 
quence of this would be, that our pension- 
list would shortly be much increased. He 
wished to know the number of unattached 
officers from December, 1828, to June, 
1830, and he moved for a Return to that 
effect. 

Sir H. Hardinge had no objection to the 
Return, and if the noble Lord connected 
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with that department had anticipated any 
observations, he would have been there to 
have answered them. The unattached 


officers were taken from those on half-pay, | 


and the manner in which that had been 
done would, he was sure, when it was ex- 
plained, meet with the approbation of the 
public. 

Returns ordered. 

Mr. Hume then moved for Returns of 
Officers promoted since the Accession of his 
present Majesty, and for an account of the 
ada.iional expense thus created. He knew 
that it had been the custom to make pro- 
motions on the accession of a new King, 
but the time had gone by when we could 
afford such an unnecessary increase of our 
expenditure. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that whenever the 
question fairly came before the House, 
it would be found that the promotions re- 
ferred to did not much increase the ex- 
pense. He did not object to the Return. 

Mr. Hume also moved for Returns of 
the Half-pay of the regular Troops, and ot 
the Half-pay of the Militia. It had been 
said, that the half-pay was retained in this 
manner, as a security for the future services 
of the officers who retained it. That, 
however, was not the case; for when he, 
on a former occasion, moved for a Return 
of the Officers who were receiving half- 
pay, and who were acting as clergymen in 
the country, it was said there were none 
who were so acting; but some time after- 
wards it was discovered that about forty 
persons in holy orders were receiving half- 
pay. 

The Returns ordered. 


Sussex Jury Biiyi.] Mr. W. Bur- 
rell moved the second reading of the 
Sussex Jury Bill. 

Mr. Campbell rose to oppose the Bill, 
and said, he should take the sense of the 
House upon it. If carried into effect it 
would produce a most important alteration 
in the Jury-law, as established by the 


bill of 1826, By that law the number, 


of Special Jury was to be reduced by 
chance. The present Bill proposed to 
effect a division of the county of Sussex into 
the two districts of Horsham and Lewes; 
and create one list for one of these divi- 
sions, and another for the remaining one. 
He was opposed to such a division, and 
thought that the law ought to be uniform. 
It was said that this Bill was introduced 
on account of the inconvenient distance of 
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the Assize town from different parts of the 
county. But the same objection, though 
existing more strongly with respect to 
common than to special jurymen, was not 
made in their favour. In Somersetshire, 
and in Surrey, the Assizes were held in 
three places; in Norfolk, in Berkshire, 
and in Buckinghamshire at two; and if 
the principle of this Bill was good, other 
Acts ought to be passed dividing those 
counties into as many districts as there 
were Assize towns in them. But he ob- 
jected to the Bill on another principle; 
namely, that it would operate to the pre- 
judice of plaintiffs in some cases. Suppose 
a poor man brought an action against a 
Magistrate, for illegally committing him to 
prison, was that action to be tried bya 
jury of brother Magistrates selected from 
the same districts with the defendant? 
Certainly not. Besides, as this Bill was 
now framed, the selection of the jury must 
depend on the district division of the 
county in which the Assizes were held. 
That town depended on the will of the 
Judge. In Sussex itself the Assizes were 
once held at East Grinstead ; and suppose 
the Judges should choose to hold the As- 
sizes at Brighton (which he thought would 
soon be found to be the most convenient) 
what would become of this Bill? He 
thought that in every way the Bill was 
objectionable, and he should therefore 
move that it be read a second time that 
day six months, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes seconded the 
Amendment. The Bill by being limited 
to special juries, made, in fact, one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. 
Other counties needed as much such a bill 
as Sussex, and if the principle were good, 
the Bill ought to be extended to them, not 
confined to Sussex. 

Mr. W. Burrell contended, that juries in 
the western division of the county would 
be just as impartial as juries from the 
county generally. If any suspicion arose, 
it was well known that in cases of special 
juries the parties to the action might strike 
off whom they pleased. As far as common 
juries were concerned, it was already cus- 
tomary to take them from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Assize town. 

Mr. O’Connell referred to one county of 
Ireland which was similarly circumstanced 
to Sussex, and expressed his hope that the 
principle of the Bill would be extended to 
the sister kingdom. He repelled the objec- 
tion taken to narrow-and local jurisdictions, 
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and argued that it was highly beneficial 
that every poor man should have a law- 


shop near his home. In England neither 
party had an advantage over the other, as 
juries were drawn by lot. 

Sir J. Shelley knew, that the people of 
Sussex frequently complained of the ex- 
pense they were put to by going such a 
distance. The Bill he was convinced would 
tend to the convenience of the people, and 
he should support it. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull thought the 
Bill was calculated to be of use to all 
parties. The hon. and learned Member 
who opposed the Bill was mistaken in his 
view, for experience had informed all Ma- 
gistrates that jurors might be taken from 
a limited neighbourhood without the risk of 
injustice. He felt grateful to the member 
for Waterford for the disinterested support 
he had given to this English Bill, and he 
hoped when he brought forward any local 
measure for Ireland, that he would receive 
the same assistance from English Members. 

Sir C. Burrell highly approved of the 
Bill, and thought its imperfections might 
be remedied in a committee. 

Mr. John Wood thought the principle of 
the Bill so good that he would have it ex- 
tended to other counties of England, re- 
quiring the same change; and he parti- 
cularly instanced Lancashire, where the 
Assizes were held in a remote corner of the 
county, whither suitors, witnesses, and 
jurors were obliged ro repair. This cir- 
cumstance of itself operated as a denial of 
justice to the poor. 

Mr. Curteis knew from experience the 
inconvenience of the present state of things, 
for he had frequently had to travel fifty miles 
to attend an Assize. This Bill was desired 
by the county, and it was so simple that 
he did not conceive any objection could be 
made to it. 

Lord Morpeth expressed his opinion 
that such a measure could be advantage- 
ously applied to Yorkshire. 

Mr. Sandford wished such a Bill to be 
applied to Somersetshire. 

Mr. Campbell withdrew his Amendment. 

The Bill read a second time. 


Stavery.] Lord Norreys presented a 
Petition from a Town in the county of 
Waterford, praying for the abolition of 
Slavery. The noble Lord observed, that 
he would take care in future to put his 
name on the Speaker’s list, before that of 
the hon, member for Waterford (Mr. 
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O’Connell) as for three nights he had 
been detained, for three hours, while that 
hon. Gentleman excited debate. 

Mr. Ruthven, as an Irishman, protested 
against such personal attacks. 

Mr. Hume also protested against such 
irregular references to the parliamentary 
conduct of any Member. If the noble 
Lord wanted to get away from the House 
early, he ought to have attended earlier. 
This night the debate had been produced 
by an attack on the honour and character 
of his hon. friend, who was driven into the 
discussion in mere self-defence. 

The Speaker observed, that as the noble 
Lord was a young Member, he had not 
noticed the remark, which was certainly 
irregular. This House was not the place, 
where the attendance of Members should 
be made a matter of complaint, but he 
thought that the noble Lord had meant 
what he said merely in good humour. 

The Petition having been brought up, 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he courted the 
censure of those who could frivolously assail 
a Member for attendance in the discharge 
of his duty. He had no connection with 
Ministers and expected nothing from them; 
and if the noble Lord would consult only 
his conscience in his vote, and do as much 
for Ireland as he (Mr. O’Connell) had 
done, more fame would attend the noble 
Lord than had belonged to any of his 
ancestors that he had ever heard of. 

The Speaker interposed. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had not the excuse of being a new 
Member; and it was highly irregular to 
urge imputations, more especially pro- 
spectively. A comparison of parliamentary 
conduct was neither fair nor regular. 

Mr. O'Connell was convinced at once 
that he had been in error; and the personal 
nature of the attack of the noble Lord, 
which excited in him some indignation, 
was his only excuse. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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MinvtTes.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. M. 
A. TAYLOR, an Account of the number of Cases, Excep- 
tions, further Directions, Pleas, and Demurrers, entered 
for argument before the Vice-Chancellor and Master of 
the Rolls, on the first day of each Michaelmas Term in 
1827-28-29 and 30; and also the number of Cases, &c. re- 
maining on each of those days before the same Judges. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Slavery, prinei- 
pally from Protestant Dissenting Congregations, by Mr. 
Denman, from sixty-seven places in Nottinghamshire :— 
By Sir James Carneciz, from Aberdeen:—By Sir G, 
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PONSONBY, two from Youghall:—By Mr. Wricurson, 
from Hull :—By Mr. Ormsey Gore, from Carnarvon :— 
By Mr. Foey, from Stourport :—By Lord F. Oszorng, 
from Wisbeach :—By Mr. James BrouGuam, from Down- 
ton; and two other places in Wiltshire:—By Mr. C. W. 
Wywxn, from Welsh Pool; and another place in Mont- 
gomeryshire :—By Mr. Forrester, from Broseley;—By 
Mr. Briscoe, from Croydon, Guildford, Tunbridge Wells, 
Sheerness, and eleven other places in Surrey and Kent :—- 
By Mr, ADEANE, from Wisbeach ; and seven other places: 
—By Sir E. Knatcusui., from Margate:—By Mr. 
Hope@zs, two from Greenwich :—-By Mr. W. WHITMORE, 
from Kidderminster :——By Sir J. MackinTosH, from the 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers in London, Westminster, 
and the neighbourhood :—By Sir G. Rosinson, from 
Northampton : —By Mr. J. Woop, from Preston and Sal- 
ford:—By Mr. Stewart, nine from Bedfordshire :—By 
Admiral Sorneron,three from Nottinghamshire :—By Mr. 
HuGues Hvueuss, from Oxford :—By Mr. Beaumont, four 
from the County of Northumberland :—By Mr. WiLks, 
from Shaftesbury, Stepney, and Ponder’s End: —By Mr. 
Sykes, from a place in Yorkshire: —By Sir J. GRAHAM, 
eighteen from Cumberland, and eleven from Westmore- 
Jand:—By Mr. Lanoucnerg, from Taunton and Fal- 
wood:— By Lord Briorave, from Macclesfield :-~By 
Mr. Lone WELLESLEY, from Chelmsford :—By Mr. Pen- 
DARVIS, from ninety-six places in Cornwall (96 Petitions). 
Against the Annual Grant to the Society for the Education 
of the Poor (Ireland), by Mr. A. Dawson, from Tuam. 


Assence or tHe Ministers.] Mr. 
Brougham (it being rather more than half- 
past-three) repeated the observations which 
he made the other evening on the impro- 
priety of the House being left without any 
Minister during the presentation of Pe- 
titions on important subjects. 

Sir &. Peel, who almost immediately 
afterwards entered the House, expressed 
his surprise at the observations which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
in his absence. He had never understood 
that in consequence of the new arrange- 
ment it was imperative upon Ministers to 
be in the House at three o’clock. He 
tried to reconcile his various duties as well 
as he could, but it was impossible for a 
Secretary of State to be always able to 
leave his office at a particular moment. 
He should have thought that the state of 
the town last night might have Jed the 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman to infer that 
he had not been altogether unoccupied 
that morning. He had also been attend- 
ing his Majesty at the levee, and had 
received his Majesty’s gracious permission 
to leave the Court before the termination 
of the levee (contrary to the usage), in 
order that he might be enabled to attend 
his duty in that House. 

Mr. Brougham could not tell why the 
right hon. Gentleman was so angry at 
what had fallen from him. He was not 
the only Minister. It was the Clerk of 
the Ordnance who had been more par- 
ticularly wanted in the House that evening. 
The right hon. Gentleman complained, 
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that in his absence he (Mr. Brougham) 
had complained of his not being present. 
He did not well see how he could have 
complained that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was absent if he had been present, 
His understanding of the late arrangement 
might be wrong; but he certainly under- 
stood that a Minister was to be present, 
at least by half-past-three. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the state 
of the town last night might have led 


| him to infer that he (Sir R. Peel) had not 


been altogether unoccupied that morning. 
What the right hon. Gentleman meant by 


| the state of the town last night he was at 


a loss to conjecture. He had yesterday 
evening walked down the Strand, and 
passed the Horse-guards and the Admi- 
ralty; and had certainly seen a great 
crowd: but a more innocent, a more 
peaceable, a more harmless, a more good- 
humoured assemblage, he had never wit- 
nesséd. There was certainly an immense 
body of police drawn up in four companies, 
in military array. But as to the crowd, 
he had never seen a less disposition to 
tumult or riot. Men, women, and children 
~~and especially many well-dressed women 
—were gathered together, and gazing on 
the manner in which the houses were 
decorated with laurel-leaves, and crowns, 
and the initials of their most gracious 
Majesties, and on the manceuvres of the 
police. He saw nothing whatever which 
could Jead to any apprehension of a viola- 
tion of the peace. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, he fancied, almost 
the only person who had viewed the scene 
of last night in that light. For himself 
he knew that there had been some severe 
collisions between the police and the mob; 
and that a great part of his morning had 
been employed on that subject. 

Mr. Beaumont said, that there cer- 
tainly had been some serious disturbances 
and breaches of the peace in the neigh- 
bourhood of Temple-bar. He was afraid 
that as long as the present Administration 
remained in power, the mornings of the 
right hon. Gentleman would be but too 
frequently occupied as they had been 
that day. 


Dr. Putiiports.] Sir James Graham 
stated, that a Petition had been presented 
some time ago to his Majesty, ftom the 
Parishioners of the Parish of Stanhope, 
in the County df Durham, respecting the 
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intended elevation of Dr. Phillpotts, the 
Rector of that parish, to the vacant See 
of Exeter. He now gave notice, that on 
Thursday se’nnight he would move for the 
production of that petition. 

Mr. Beaumont observed, that great 
discontent had been excited in the parish 
of Stanhope, containing 12,000 persons, 
by the apprehension that Dr. Phillpotts 
was to be allowed to retain the possession 
of the rectory of that parish, the tithes of 
which amounted to 4,000/. a year. He 
wished the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
would state what were the intentions of 
his Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

Sir R. Peel answered, that the rectory 
had formerly been held by a Bishop, and 
it was to be held by the Bishop of Exeter 
in commendam. 

Sir James Graham said, that in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman he would change the 
nature of his intended Motion, adopt at 
once a more direct course, and move an 
Address to his Majesty on the subject. 


TAXATION AND Rerorm.] Mr. Hume 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of Mary-le-bone, agreed to at a public 
meeting, where 3,000 persons were as- 
sembled complaining of Distress. He 
begged leave to call the attention of the 
House to the petition, which spoke the 
sense of the majority of the inhabitants of 
that parish, and he believed of the people 
of this kingdom. The petitioners say :— 


“ That this country, unparalleled in the 
annals of history, has been brought toa 
state utterly at variance with its knowledge, 
industry, wealth, and enterprise; that this 
state is the consequence of a bad adminis- 
tration in its, affairs; that this bad adminis- 
tration is the inevitable consequence of the 
popular branch of the Government not 
having been elected by the people, nor 
accountable to the people.” é 


On this point he agreed with the pe- 
titioners, who went on to say— 


“ That the Members of your hon. House 
are returned by avery small minority of 
the male population of this kingdom who 
are householders; that the me@ns by which 
a majority of the Members of your hon. 
House are returned, are—by the undue 
influence of Peers ; by the undue influence 
of a few wealthy persons not Peers; by 
the undue influence of the Treasury ; by the 
influence of terror, as it is in various ways 
exercised over electors; by the purchase of 
seats for rotten boroughs; by persons who 
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are returned for their own boroughs; by 

bribery and corruption, now again all but 

openly practised, and other modes and 
practices, all calculated to make your hon. 

House dependent on the aristocratical 

branch of the Government, instead of being, 

as it ought to be, dependent on the people, 
and on the people only.” 

No relief, he was persuaded, could be 
effected without a change in this system — 
without, in other words, putting down the 
monopoly in the manufacture of Members 
of Parliament. It was the monopoly of 
a set of men, who used every exertion to 
put into their own pockets as much as they 
could of the public taxes. That was his 
opinion ; and he was happy to find, that 
the people, who were of the same opinion, 
were now beginning to come forward, and 
express their sentiments upon the subject. 
The country was in a state of the greatest 
wretchedness, and the squalid appearance 
which a large portion of its inhabitants 
presented, was such as to excite feelings of 
compassion for them, but disgust for the 
persons to whom they owed their misery. 
Such a state of things ought not to be 
allowed. The petitioners said, that undue 
influence was still keptup in different parts 
of the kingdom by bribery and corruption, 
which no measure was so likely to prevent 
as voting by ballot. ‘That formed in his 
opinion one of the most important subjects 
of Reform. The petitioners also stated —- 


“« That the taxes levied on the people are 
so large in amount as to exceed the sum of 
one million of pounds sterling for every six 
working days in each week.” 


The people of this country were taxed 
in a degree never equalled in the history 
of the world. He was sorry to hear the 
right hon. Baronet opposite state a few 
evenings ago, that the Government was 
not prepared to say whether there would 
be any reduction of taxation. The Minis- 
ters would not make up their minds on 
meeting the new Parliament, to make 
reductions and retrenchments, because 
they were determined to wait and ascertain 
the temper of this ‘Parliament. But al- 
though they could not say anything on 
this subject, they were ready enough to 
state that they were determined to oppose 
every measure of Reform, from whatever 
quarter it might emanate. He understood 
that it was stated by a noble Duke in 
another place, that as long as he had any 
control in the Government, Reform should 
never be conceded. If such were the case 
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—if it were the fixed determination of 
Government to oppose with all its power, 
the important Question of Reform, all that 
he would say, was, God send that their 
time may be short. He was satisfied that 
this declaration had already greatly in- 
creased the dissatisfaction of the people, and 
unless something was speedily done, that 
dissatisfaction would increase to an alarm- 
ing extent. He was afraid this spirit of 
discontent would so increase as to affect 
the security of property, and to occasion 
alarm in the heart of every person having 
property to lose. He could not help ex- 
pressing his apprehension at the declara- 
tion, that, notwithstanding the strength of 
public opinion in favour of Reform, and 
however it might be expressed, Ministers 
were determined not to listen to it. If 
the petitions of the people in favour of 
Reform were not attended to, how could 
they be satisfied ? What measures would 
Ministers adopt to prevent them from 
looking to some other resource? As for 
the taxes, it was impossible for the people 
to bear them. The petitioners said,— 


“ That so numerous are these taxes, that 
an adequate description of them and their 
Operation would fill a volume. 

“That these taxes, so enormous in the 
aggregate, are unequal and partial, favour- 
ing the rich, and unjustly oppressing all the 
rest of the community. 

“ That not only are the taxes oppressive 
which the people are compelled to pay, but 
the misgovernment they have engendered 
is even more inimical to the welfare of the 
nation, as they have induced Ministers to 
abridge the liberties of the subject ; to main- 
tain an immense standing army in time of 
peace, an army greater than ever existed 
during any war preceding the last; to pro- 
ceed in divers ways to preserve their influ- 
ence; to depress trade; to injure manu- 
factures; to impede commerce; to em- 
barrass agriculture, and to do great evil to 
all the useful sortion of the community. 

“ That these oppressive, unequal, and 
enormous taxes have engendered very gene- 
ral discontent, which is every day increas- 
ing, and may lead to consequences, the 
bare contemplation of which is calculated to 
make every reflecting man shudder. 

*‘ That this lamentable state of a nation, 
so ingenious, skilful, intelligent, and indus- 
trious, would never have been brought about 
by a House of Commons fairly chosen by 
the people. 

“ That it is a state equally disgraceful to 
the nation and to the Government, in the 
opinion of all thinking men, both natives 
and foreigners. 

“ That these evils, enormous as they are, 
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might and would with ease be remedied by 
a House of Commons elected by a majority 
of the householders; in such a House the 
people would place implicit confidence, 
support its measures, promote its views, 
and in conjunction with the other branches 
of the Legislature, speedily work out the 
salvation of the country.” 


This was the result of a most mon- 
strous and abominable system. Even this 
evening the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
with all the coolness imaginable, admitted 
that it was intended to allow a reverend 
gentleman, about to be made a Bishop, to 
retain the spiritual charge of a parish con- 
taining 12,000 persons, the tithes of which 
amount to 4,000/. a-year. Wasit proper, 
was it consistent, that a Bishop, resid- 
ing nearly 400 miles distant from this 
parish, should be allowed to hold the 
living? He was happy that the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Cumberland, had 
given notice of a motion for an Address 
to the Crown upon the subject, and he 
trusted that it would be sufficient to induce 
Ministers to make Dr. Phillpotts resign 
this living. If Parliament were reformed 
such things would not be allowed in the 
Church, nor would a Minister get up and 
defendthem. After the declaration made 
by the Ministers on the subject of reform, 
and after their refusal to state whether 
they intended to make any reduction in 
taxation, the House ought to bring them 
to a proper sense of their duty, or compel 
them to resign the helm of government 
to those who would attend to the wishes 
and feelings of the people: they might 
learn something of the sentiments of the 
people by this passage of the petition. 
The petitioners said, that they were 

““ Resolved to do their duty to themselves 
and to their fellow-citizens ‘as long as any 
hope remains. They beg to call the at- 
tention of your hon. House to means which 
may be used to enable your hon. House to 
abolish a large amount of taxes. These m-ans 
are—the abolition of all sinecure places of 
every kind, and by whomsoever held; the 
abolition of all pensions where no services 
have been performed; the reduction of all 
pensions to asum commensurate with real 
service; abolition of all useless places; 
reduction of salaries of all overpaid useful 
places to the lowest sum for which needful 
services can be adequately performed ; re- 
duction of the standing army; reduction in 
the Ordnance department; abandonment 
of every colonial establishment for which 
the colony is unable or unwilling to pay; 
the most economical arrangement with such 
colonies ag are able-and willing to defray all 
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the expenses they may incur; application 
in aid of taxes of the revenue under the 
management of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests; economy and saving in every 
department, and in every office; strict ac- 
countability of every person in every public 
employment.” 


The people, the hon. Member continued’ 
had no longer the means of paying for 
these enormous establishments. The pro- 
fits in trade had materially diminished 
within the last few years; yet a man was 
called upon to pay the same amount of 
taxes now, as when his profits were three 
times as great. Taxes were now three 
times more burthensome owing to the 
change in the value of money than they were 
twenty years ago. The petitioners urged 
very strongly the importance and necessity 
of reducing taxation: if, however, todo 
that were left to the Ministers, he was 
convinced that no reduction would be 
made. Indeed, a declaration had gone 
forth, not only against reduction, but 
even against an inquiry as to whether 
reductions could with propriety be ef- 
fected. The petitioners concluded by 
stating, 


“ We beg to direct your prompt and 
serious attention to those of vital import- 
ance—the assessed house and window taxes, 
which your petitioners feel, beyond the 
general pressure of taxation, in consequence 
of the inequality with which they are laid, 
rendering them unjust in their operation : 
they further expose your petitioners too 
frequently to the vindictive feelings of the 
collectors, and prove a formidable barrier to 
improvement. We therefore pray your hon. 
House to take such measures as may enable 
you to repeal the same, and thus grant im- 
mediate relief to your petitioners,” 


The petitioners prayed for reduction of 
taxation to such an amount as to give 
relief tothe whole people, and it was his 
firm opinion, that retrenchments might be 
made in our various establishments to such 
an extent as to give relief to the amount 
of seven millions a-year. This would 
enable the House to take off the coal-tax, 
the assessed taxes, the taxes on candles 
and paper, and, indeed, on all articles 
which were at present under the control of 
the Excise. To all these taxes he objected 
most strongly, not so much on account of 
the money they levied as the restrictions 
they imposed on industry; restrictions 
which checked enterprise, and were utterly 
and completely at variance with that spirit 
of free-trade which the Ministers had 
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pretended to adopt in our commerce with 
other countries. But our domestic indus- 
try was of more importance than our 
foreign trade; and a wise government would 
consider, that its highest duty was, to 
encourage domestic industry. The abo- 
lition of these taxes would immediately 
revive trade, and give renewed activity to 
every branch of manufacture, of com- 
merce, and agriculture, as well as allay the 
growing discontentof the people. Why, too, 
he would ask, might not the corn-laws be 
repealed, which operated as a tax to the 
amount of ten millions a-year, without 
being of the least benefit to any class of 
the community? It was his intention to 
bring that subject under the attention of 
the House at a very early period, when 
he hoped that he should be able to shew 
the impolicy of these laws. He was con- 
vinced that they were beneficial neither 
to the farmer nor the landlord, and that, 
so far from putting money into the pockets 
of the agriculturist, they were prejudicial 
to his interests, by increasing the amount 
of poor-rates and tithes. When the sub- 


ject was brought regularly before the 


House, he would prove that relief could 
be safely given to the amount of between 
seven or eight millions a-year, by deduc- 
tions and retrenchments, and that also 
a further expense to the country might be 
saved, of ten or twelve millions a-year, by 
repealing the corn-laws, which were of no 
benefit to any class of the community ; 
and also that those taxes, which at present 
pressed so heavily upon the productive in- 
dustry, might be transferred to property. 
By adopting this system, he had no doubt 
that a saving to the amount of nearly 
twenty-one millions a-year might be made. 
If the corn-laws were repealed, those 
fluctuations would be prevented in the 
price of agricultural produce, which at 
present operated most prejudicially to the 
interest of the consumer. He was satis- 
fied, that by the repeal the situation of the 
farmer and the agricultural labourer would 
be materially improved, and great relief 
would be afforded to all the other classes 
in the country. He feared, however, 
that the measures which he _ recom- 
mended would not be adopted unless 
reform took place, and it was to reform 
alone that the people must look for an 
efficient reduction of taxation, and efficient 
relief. 
The Petition to be printed. 
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CorontaLSiavery.] Mr. Brougham 
presented, in the mass, 355 Petitions, pray- 
ing for the Abolition of Colonial Slavery. 
Of these, 283 were from places in York- 
shire, and sixty-five from places in Suffolk 
and Sussex. He declined wasting the 
time of the House by having them read, 
and abstained from saying anything re- 
specting their subject-matter, until he 
should bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice. If, by great calamity, 
his motion should be unsuccessful, he was 
convinced there would soon be twenty 
petitions for every one now before the 
House ; and he also expressed his perfect 
confidence, that if his motion touching 
Reform in Parliament were not also 
carried, the petitions in support of its 
object would, in value, weight, and num- 
ber, far exceed even those against Colonial 
3lavery. 


Locat Jurispicrion Biiu.] Mr. 
Brougham, in moving for leave to bring 
in this Bill, said, that having last Session 
so fully explained its nature, object, and 
provisions, he did not feel he should now 
be wanting in due respect to the House, 
or liable to the charge of indifference to 
the great cause of legal reform, if he ab- 
stained from entering on the subject 
generally, and avoided touching upon 
principles, reasons, and details. Last 
Session the Bill was allowed to be brought 
in, read a first and second time, and com- 
mitted, upon the understanding that it was 
to proceed no further that year. Now, he 
wanted to be admitted to bring it through 
the same stages in such a manner that it 
might be carried in a reasonable time, and 
at such a period of the Session, that it 
would not be impossible for it to receive 
the sanction of the other House before the 
breaking up of Parliament. There were 
so many matters of a nature more urgent, 
and of at least equal importance, before 
the House, that he should not press 
for the second reading and committal of 
the Bill before Christmas. He should, 
however, expect that after that period there 
would be no delay. 


Arrorneys — Breacn or Privi- 


LEGE.| Mr. Brougham said, that before 
he sat down, he felt compelled to advert 
to another topic, which was, however, con- 
nected with the measure before the House. 
He believed there was not a single day 
during the Session, or during the Recess, 
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or during the long vacation since February 
1810—when he first entered that House— 
in which a breach of privilege had not 
been committed towards the person of the 
individual whothen addressed them. Never, 
however, was he induced to complain ex- 
cept once—and that rather to oblige a 
noble person, then in the other House, 
than from any feeling of his own. An 
exceedingly offensive expression had been 
falsely attributed to this individual by the 
editor of a newspaper, contrary to the 
report in another part of his paper, and 
the noble Lord was anxious he (Mr. 
Brougham) should give him the oppor- 
tunity of contradicting it, otherwise he 
would have suffered even that to pass un- 
noticed ; but when there was an attempt 
made, by threatening letters, to deter a 
Member of Parliament from doing his 
duty, he considered himself bound to pro- 
test against it. He trusted that it would 
not be necessary for him to allude to the 
subject again ; but that what he had now 
to say would operate as a lesson and a 
warning. He believed the persons who had 
evinced hostility to him were led on by a 
false feeling of Corporation-honour, and it 
was as well to advise them at once not 
“to lay the flattering unction to their 
souls” that he would be prevented by a 
combination of all the attorneys in 
Christendom, or any apprehensions of loss 
of practice, from endeavouring to make 
justice pure and cheap. These gentlemen, 
when they attacked him, were much mis- 
taken if they thought he would die without 
defending himself. If the struggle arose, 
the question would be, whether barristers 
or attorneys should prevail; and he saw 
no reason why barristers should not open 
their doors to clients without the interven- 
tion of attorneys and their long bills of 
costs, He would not be the first to do 
this; but if he discovered that there was 
a combination against ‘him, he decidedly 
would throw himself upon his clients— 
upon the country gentlemen, the merchants 
and manufacturers—and if he did not, 
with the help of that House, beat those 
leagued against him, he should be more 
surprised at it than at any misadventure 
of his life. Several respectable professional 
gentlemen had called upon him to tell him 
the meaning of the letter which he held in 
his hand, but that was unnecessary, for 
the meaning of it was evident enough. It 
was supposed, he understood, that he 
had denied the respectability of solicitors ; 
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but this supposition was altogether errone- 
ous; he had done no such thing: he had 
merely said, that there were malpractices 
among some solicitors, and in the same 
sentence in which he had said that, he 
had said also that there were malpractices 
among some barristers; but he did not 
mean, nor could any one, he thought, who 
had heard him, suppose he did mean, to 
deny the respectability of either branch of 
the profession. If this error were removed, 
there would remain no other ground for 
combination against him, except that he 
was endeavouring to make law cheap ; and 
solicitors were very much mistaken if they 
supposed that it was against their interest 
to enable men to get law cheap. The 
word “presume” in his bill, which he 
understood gave much offence, was to be 
found as the term used in the old Acts of 
Parliament. In saying, therefore, ‘‘ if any 
attorney should presume,” he meant no 
offence, and would have no objection to 
change it. He felt that the fact of the 
attorneys being against it would be a great 
help to his measure. As for any combina- 
tion against himself, he cared not for it, 
but he trusted what he now said would be 
sufficient. He had received a letter which 
was not to be misunderstood by a lawyer, 
though the words were rather vague 
[ Several Members called “read, read.” | He 
said he had rather not read it, because it 
was signed by an individual whose name 
he did not think it necessary to mention. 
Suffice it to say, that he was told the 
attorneys would take every occasion in 
their power of marking their sense (these 
words were underlined) of such conduct. 
The letter, he understood, was a circular. 

Sir Robert Peel agreed to the Bill’s 
passing through the same stages as last 
Session, reserving to himself the right of 
opposing any part of it he thought excep- 
tionable at a future period. He cordially 
approved of the Bill so far as it related to 
the facilitating the recovery of small 
debts ; and if, on account of objections to 
other parts of the Bill, it was ultimately 
rejected, he would be happy to originate 
or support a measure which should have 
in view the object of which he so highly 
approved. 

Mr. Campbell also approved of the faci- 
litating the recovery of small debts; but 
he thought the Bill. went too far. He 
would not then, however, state his objec- 
tions. With respect to the threats held out 
against the hon, and learned Gentleman, 
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with his profound and varied learning, and 
his brilliant eloquence, he might defy any 
combination. 

Mr. Tennant declared he would oppose 
the Bill. He would not then enter into 
details, he would only say, that the Bill 
would make a very great alteration in our 
Courts, and in the whole administration of 
justice, and would, he believed, add very 
much to the expenses of the country. 

Mr. Tennyson approved of the Bill, but 
wished that the House should come to an 
early decision, as the plan for the recovery 
of small debts, involved in it, was of great 
importance. 

Mr. O'Connell was the friend of cheap 
justice. He wished Mr. Brougham had 
turned his powerful mind to the general 
system, and made a thorough reform, 
carrying cheap justice home to every 
man’s door. He would also repeat his 
wish that there was a code, for without 
that there would be no certainty in the 
law. 

Mr. Brougham disclaimed any intention 
of pulling down the judicial establishments 
of the country. On the contrary, he 
wished much of them to be preserved ; 
and all he desired was, to reform those 
abuses which, whether introduced by the 
change of circumstances, or by defects in 
the original formation of these establish- 
ments, were now found united with them. 
He contended that his plan was not ex- 
pensive, except at first starting, but that 
after it had been once established, the fees 
would more than pay the expenses. The 
small Courtsin Scotland showed the cor- 
rectness of this assertion. Now he was 
upon this subject, he wished to make one 
observation on an Essay published con- 
cerning him and his plans, written in a 
dialect of our language, which left no man 
at liberty to mistake the author—a most 
esteemed and valued and venerable friend 
of his—and in which he was accused, in 
direct and unmeasured terms—in terms of 
vituperation and abuse, that he certainly 
never expected from such an excellent and 
venerable person, and that went to charge 
him with being not only a mock reformer of 
the laws, but an opponent of all reforms— 
a person influenced by corrupt motives, 
and a dangerous enemy to the good of the 
State. The proof of such a charge was this, 
and a most curious proof it was :—-that 
although the reforms he proposed might 
effect a present reduction of the expenses 
of litigation, yet that, in a few years, the 
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amount of litigation would be so much in- 
creased, that the profits of the lawyers 
would be proportionably augmented. Now 
with respect to that argument, he would 
merely say, that whereas in the Circuit 
which he had now the honour to attend, 
there had been at the last assizes ninety- 
seven causes ina particular county, eighty- 
six of which would certainly have been cut 
off by his plan ; he was so little influenced 
by corrupt motives, that he wished his 
plan to be adopted, though it would 
thus cut off eight-ninths of his business. 
The other party, however, admitted that 
consequence to be true, but said, that he 
expected a still greater increase at the 
expiration of a few years. He would only 
answer this by observing, that lawyers 
were not generally (especially those law- 
yers who, like him, were approaching the 
close of their career) men who, with the 
simplicity of the dog in the fable, in order 
to grasp at a shadow that seemed larger, 
quitted their hold of the substance they 
possessed. He made these remarks not 
in anger (for he esteemed and valued the 
author of the Essay too much, and held 
the charge itself too lightly to be angry), 
but with a view to show how little founda- 
tion there was for it. He did not think 
that any answer whatever had been made 
to the plan he proposed. 

Mr. Bruce said, that three new Judges 
were about to be appointed, but if the 
plan of his hon. and learned friend were 
adopted, a great part of the business of the 
Courts would apparently be taken away, 
and then, he wished to know, where would 
be the necessity for their appointment 7 

Mr. Brougham answered, that two or 
three years at least must intervene before 
the change he proposed could produce all 
the effects he wished ; and when it did, 
the only thing necessary was, for the 
Ministers to leave the vacancies on the 
Bench unfilled. He wished to take this 


opportunity of asking the right hon. Secre-. 


tary for the Home Department why one 
appointment had been made in the Ex- 
chequer, at the expense of depriving the 
Court of King’s Bench of a most amiable 
and excellent man, and a most learned 
and admirable Judge? 

Sir Robert Peel said, that a part of 
the plan of the law reforms, was to 
equalize the fees of the Courts, and thus, 
as far as possible, to equalize the business 
of the Exchequer with that of the other 
Courts, 
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Mr. Brougham replied, that the equa- 
lization of fees never would produce such 
an effect. Under present circumstances, 
to which he need do no more than barely 
allude, business would not be driven into 
the Exchequer. 

Motion agreed to, and Bill brought in. 


Civit List—Privy Councit.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laid on the 
Table certain Papers containing an account 
of the Civil List expenditure. They were 
ordered to be printed. He then gave 
notice, that on Friday next, he should 
move that the House do resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider so much of the Speech of his Ma- 
jesty as related to the Civil List. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman intended on that 
night to propose a vote to the House, or 
merely to make a statement on which he 
should afterwards ask for a vote ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should on that night move his Resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that. in that case, 
the House would be taken by surprise, as 
they could not in such haste be prepared 
to vote the Civil List; and if the resolu- 
tions were pressed, he should certainly be 
compelled to take the sense of the House 
against coming to any decision at that 
time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Papers he had just laid on the 
Table contained full information on the 
subject. 

Sir James Graham called the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
the return he had moved for last Session, 
respecting the salaries, pay, profit, and 
emoluments of those gentlemen who re- 
ceived more than 1,000/. a year. Though 
his motion had been carried, that return 
had not yet been made, and the House 
could not be called on to come to any 
resolution regarding the Civil List while 
they were uninformed on that subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that every exertion had been made to 
complete that return, but two or three 
names were yet wanting. If the hon. 
Baronet would consent to receive it in that 
imperfect state, it could be given to him 
in a few days at furthest. 

Sir J. Graham \roped no vote for the 
Civil List would be called for till that 
return was furnished, 
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Mr. Tennyson should oppose any vote 
for the Civil List till the House at large 
were fully informed upon the plan on 
which it was to be framed; and he called 
on the Ministers not to put the House in 
the situation of appearing to refuse any- 
thing to his Majesty, when, in fact, they 
would only be hesitating about coming to 
a vote till the Ministers had given them 
the information they properly required. 

Mr. Maberly urged the necessity of 
furnishing the House with all proper in- 
formation before the vote on the Civil 
List was called for. 

Mr. Hume said, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman pressed for a vote on Friday night, 
he should certainly be obliged to take the 
sense of the House against it. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Nov. 11. 


Minures.] The Duke of Buckrtncuam, as Lord Steward, 
laid on the Table a Copy of his Majesty’s Reply to the 
Address presented to him by the House of Lords. 

On the Motion of Lord FarNHAM, a Message was sent to the 
Commons, requesting a Copy of the Report of the Com- 
mittee which sat last Session, to inquire into the expe- 
diency of giving Poor-laws to Ireland. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Slavery in the 
Colonies, by the Earl of CArLIsLe, froma Parish in Cum- 
berland;—-By the Duke of RuT.Lanp, from a Parish in 
Cornwall:—By the Earl of Limerick, from certain 
Parishes in the County and City of Limerick:—By the 
Marquis of CLEVELAND, from a Parish in Durham :—By 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, from several places in 
Kent :—By Lord Bexuey, from Shaftesbury, and Parishes 
in Essex :—By the Bishop of Lonpon, from a Parish in 
his Diocese :—By Lord ArpeEN, from eertain Inhabitants 
of Surrey:—By Lord Cawopor, from places in North 
Wales:—By the Marquis of Lanspown, from Redruth, 
Lyme Regis, Devizes, Warminster, Truro, Whitby, a 
Congregation in Keppel-street, Russell-square, the Borough 
of Montrose, and sundry other places in the Shires of 
Dorset, Cornwall, Wilts, York, and Devon:—By the 
Bishop of GLoucesterR, from several Parishes in Glou- 
cester :—By the Duke of GLoucestER, from Wesleyan 
Methodists in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. By Lord TeyNHam, 
from Colonel Thornton, of Park-lane, praying for the 
abolition of the Oaths required of the King and Queen; 
and of the Declaration against Transubstantiation, which 
they are now required to make when all their subjects have 
been released from that obligation. 


Tue Royat Visit ro rue Crry.] 
The Earl of Radnor wished to ask the 
noble Duke opposite (Wellington), one or 
two questions arising out of the expres- 
sions which fell from the noble Duke in 
the Debate on Monday evening. The 
noble Duke then stated, that he took the 
determination of advising his Majesty not 
to visit the City on other grounds and on 
other information, some of it anonymous, 
and some of it authenticated, than that he 
had obtained from the communicatioz of the 
Lord Mayor. He certainly, at that time, 
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gave the noble Duke credit for having 
inquired and received good information 
before he advised his Majesty to adopt a 
course so calamitous to the metropolis 
and the country, as to abstain from 
dining on that occasion with the citizens 
of London, but he had since learned that 
the noble Duke had no other information 
than that to be found in the letter of the 
Lord Mayor, and that no inquiry had 
taken place. So little trouble, indeed, 
did the Government give itself to ascer- 
tain the credit due to the statement of the 
Lord Mayor, that it is now reported that 
the person who carried the letter of the 
Secretary of State, postponing his Majes- 
ty’s visit, was directed to make himself 
certain that the communication of the 
Lord Mayor was not a hoax before he 
delivered the letter of the right hon. 
Secretary. It was impossible, therefore, 
under such circumstances, not to feel 
that the Government betrayed its duty to 
the Throne and to the people, if it adopt- 
ed its determination on no better informa- 
tion than that which the noble Duke 
alluded to; and one of the questions he 
now wished to ask the noble Duke turned 
on that very point. The first question 
was, whether the noble Duke possessed 
any other information than that commu- 
nicated already to the House? The 
second was, whether it was now intended 
to lay that additional information before 
their Lordships? The third question 
was, did his Majesty’s Ministers send the 
letter to the Lord Mayor in the name of 
his Majesty, without having previously 
consulted the King on the propriety of 
the course which they adopted ? 

The Duke of Wellington, before he 
answered the noble Earl’s questions, 
took leave to express his regret, that the 
measure which his Majesty’s Ministers 
felt themselves called on to adopt should 
be characterized by any noble Earl as a 
calamity. He believed, on the contrary, 
that the determination taken by the 
Government on that occasion was now 
approved of, not only by the majority of the 
opinions of the Members of both the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament, 
but by the infinite majority of the popula- 
tion of the metropolis and the country! 
The noble Earl had put to him three ques- 
tions; hewould take leave toanswer the last 
before the others. The noble Earl asked if 
his Majesty was consulted before the 
right hon, Gentleman, the Secretary for 
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the Home Department, wrote a letter to 
postpone his Majesty’s visit to the City ? 
He (the Duke of Wellington) distinctly 
stated on a former evening, that his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure was taken with respect to 
the propriety of going to the dinner before 
the letter was written; and he, for one, 
certainly could not have allowed such a 
letter to be sent without his Majesty’s per- 
mission. Another question the noble 
Earl had been pleased to ask him was 
this, ‘‘ whether his Majesty’s Government 
relied on the Lord Mayor’s letter as the 
principal reason for recommending his 
Majesty not to go to the dinner, or whe- 
ther they had other information?” Now 
he stated on Monday evening, that he had 
received, for many days before that on 
which the letter of the Lord Mayor was 
written, a number of communications, 
some anonymous, and some with signa- 
tures, conveying information of intended 
disturbance, but he certainly had not 
paid much attention to them until he 
received the letter of the Lord Mayor. 
That letter reached him on Saturday, and 
he certainly felt it his duty to send it 
immediately to his right hon. friend, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, who 
felt it of importance enough to require 
his immediately entering into a communi- 
cation with the Lord Mayor respecting its 
contents; and on the following day his 
Majesty’s Government came to the deter- 
mination to advise his Majesty to decline 
going to the dinner. On the evening of 
the day on which the Debate took place 
in that House, he received still further in- 
formation on the same subject, and he 
stated that he had received it, at the time 
he explained to the House the course pur- 
sued by the Government. The noble 
Earl, however, asked, if it was the intention 
of Government to lay that information 
before the House? He begged, on the 
part of the Government, to decline laying 
information of that description before 
their Lordships. 
approved of the course adopted by the 
Government, that would be quite another 
thing, but the Houses of Parliament had 
not thought proper to censure the con- 
duct of the Government, and therefore he 
did not think it incumbent on him to pro- 
duce the information which the noble 
Earl required. The noble Earl had 
made some observations respecting the 
inquiry as to the Lord Mayor’s letter 
being a genuine one. It was perfectly 
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true, that the gentleman deputed to carry 
the letter of the Secretary of State to the 
Lord Mayor had directions to make the 
inquiry; because the circumstances were 
so extraordinary, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, although he had had several com- 
munications with the Lord Mayor on the 
subject before, did feel that, on an occa- 
sion of so much importance, it was neces- 
sary to avoid all possibility of imposition. 
The question was accordingly asked, and 
it was established that the Lord Mayor 
had himself both written and signed the 
letter. The noble Earl in speaking of the 
necessity explained by the Lord Mayor 
of obtaining military assistance, in the 
event of tumult and disorder, had ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Good God! what necessity 
could there be for military assistance in a 
city which possessed 40,000 constables ?” 
Why, did not the noble Earl see the City 
in a state of uproar and confusion through- 
out the whole of the night, even with 
their 40,000 constables ? The noble Earl 
was mistaken in the way in which he (the 
Duke of Wellington) alluded to the possi- 
bility of blcodshed. The use he made of 
the term bloodshed was this: He said, 
that if there was a riot and confusion in 
the City, it would become necessary to re- 
establish the public peace, in order that 
his Majesty might pass in safety to his 
Palace ; and that for such a purpose he 
feared that blood must be shed. On all 
these considerations he felt that the Mi- 
nisters were fully justified in recommend- 
ing his Majesty to abstain from incurring 
the hazard of witnessing such a contest ; 
and he thought they were entitled to as 
much approbation for sending the letter 
which the noble Earl condemned as for 
any other determination ever adopted in 
the course of their Administration ; and 
for his part, he rejoiced that he had been 
one of those who recommended his Ma- 
jesty to avoid the danger which his 
visit to the City might have produced. 
Lord King said, that the noble Earl 
(Radnor) had required further information, 
and the answer of the noble Duke left 
their Lordships just as much in the dark 
as ever they were. The noble Duke 
could affirm, no less poetically than truly, 


** Gentlemen, I do declare, 
I know no more than the Lord Mayor.” 


The noble Earl had called the writing of 
the letter a calamity,.and he (Lord King) 
thought that its effects would prove it to 
be one. Those noble and hon, persons 
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who composed the Council who sat to 
deliberate on the occasion seemed to him 
to be sadly deficient in prudence or 
common sense, and indeed far below the 
Council of the City of London. For his 
own part, he preferred the temperance, the 
judgment, and the discretion evinced by 
the Common Council of the City to that 
of the whole of the ten or twelve Minis- 
ters who at present formed the Council of 
his Majesty. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde thought 
the House should not take the bare asser- 
tion of the noble Duke, that he possessed 
further and better information with re- 
spect to intentions to disturb the public 
peace, as being sufficient to justify the 
Government in giving advice to his Ma- 
jesty to send a letter which was very 
little else than an insult to the inhabitants 
of the City of London. He said, at once, 
that it was not the King, but the Duke of 
Wellington, that was likely to receive in- 
sult; and what necessity was there that 
his Grace should accompany his Majesty 
on such an occasion? Where, too, was 
the necessity of calling in the new police, 
which was said to be so much disliked ? 
When the Lord High Admiral visited the 
City there was no disturbance. There 
would have been none if the King had 
visited the City, and if any was appre- 
hended, why could not the King be ac- 
companied by the household troops? For 
what other purpose was that force kept 
up? He had visited the City during 
Tuesday night, and walked through the 
crowd, and he confessed he saw no dis- 
turbance or tendency towards distur- 
bance, except where the new police were 
stationed. Of disloyalty to the Sovereign, 
at all events, no trace was to be found at 
any period of the tumults which he had 
seen or heard of in any part of the metro- 
polis. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he for one must 
tell the noble Marquis that he gave all 
approbation and applause to what the 
Government had done, with reference to 
the night alluded to. The noble Mar- 
quis and others had spoken of the popula- 
rity of the King. Noman doubted that 
the King was popular, and that he deserved 
to be so; but the proceeding which the 
noble Marquis found fault with had no 
reference to his Majesty’s popularity. 
The real question was this. Tumult and 
confusion were expected, and the Govern- 
ment was driven to the necessity of em- 
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bracing an alternative. They were com- 
pelled either to postpone the visit of the 
Royal Family to the City, or allow it to 
take place, and adopt measures for the sup- 
pression of disorder; but at the same 
time they would be under the necessity of 
subjecting the Sovereign and his Consort 
to the pain of witnessing a conflict be- 
tween their guards and their subjects. 
That alternative his Majesty’s advisers 
would not risk, and he approved of their 
determination. He had witnessed some 
of these conflicts at other times, and he 
dreaded the necessity at any time of having 
recourse to the military power. He was 
satisfied that it ought never to be employ- 
ed until the last extremity. Every means 
should be taken to avoid it; and when it 
was resorted to, every friend of his country 
and humanity must regret the necessity. 


Coat Trape.] The Duke of Rutland 
presented a Petition from Scarborough 
against the Duty on Sea-borne Coals. 

The Marquis of Londonderry presented 
a similar Petition from the lessees, owners, 
and others connected with the Coal Mines 
in the vicinity of the Tyne. The peti- 
tioners prayed inquiry, and suggested the 
great benefits which might now be secured 
to this country if the duties were removed. 
It was numerously signed, and ought to 
have weight with the Government. Inde- 
pendent of the injustice of allowing coals 
to be transmitted by rail-roads free of 
duty, while the shipping interests were 
oppressed with a heavy impost, and the 
commerce of the country materially injur- 
ed, the noble Marquis pressed on the 
attention of the House the propriety of 
endeavouring to secure the custom of 
those countries which had hitherto been 
supplied with coals from Belgium, and 
were now deprived, by the state of that 
part of the dominions of the king of the 
Netherlands, of their usual supply. He 
also alluded to the possibility of increasing 
the demand from Ireland; and although 
it was to be lamented that any diminution 
of the Revenue should take place ata 
time when the state of Europe rendered 
it probable that England would require 
an increase of her expenditure, still he 
thought the national benefits would be 
more than commensurate to the loss. 

The noble Marquis presented a Petition 
from the Coal-owners of the county of 
Durham, to the same effect. 

Lord Teynham was in favour of the re- 
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peal of the Duty on Coals. If that duty 
were repealed as it concerned Ireland, he 
was sure that the trade of that country 
would be increased. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


EmPLoyMent or Lazpourers.|] The 
Earl of Winchilsea, in moving the first 
reading of the Bill of which he gave notice 
on Monday last, said that he would make 
but very few remarks in explanation of 
the measure. He saw many noble Lords 
around him who were better qualified 
than he was, to undertake the important 
task which he had presumptuously arro- 
gated to himself, that of bringing the ques- 
tion, the very important question, under 
their consideration, of the great abuses in 
the Administration of the Poor-laws. It 
was impossible for any man to trace the 
abuses of those laws, and the consequences 
of those abuses in the demoralization of 
the peasantry, and not be impressed with 
the necessity of inquiring into those laws, 
with a view of ascertaining if they could 
not, by legislative means, at least lessen 
the abuses, which would otherwise be de- 
structive of the property, and subversive of 
the best interests of the country. The ob- 
jects of the Bill which he had to submit 
were two-fold. It was confined, first, to 
endeavouring to restore the healthy opera- 
tion of the existing laws, so as to confine 
the relief they gave to the classes for whom 
it was originally intended. The second 
object of the Bill was, to provide during a 
certain period of the year; for the Bill 
was confined to that period of the year 
which was comprised between the Ist of 
November and the Ist of May; the 
second object of the Bill was, to provide 
employment for the labouring classes ; 
so that they might be enabled to get 
an honest subsistence, and not be 
thrown on the poor-rates for support, 
which were never intended to subsist that 
description of persons. These were simpl 
and plainly the objects of his Bill. The 
original intention of the Poor-laws was, to 
give relief to all those who were unable to 
help themselves; such as the aged and the 
infirm, widows and orphans, and the 
diseased ; and it never was contemplated 
that the law should give relief to stout 
and able-bodied men. It was the mal- 
administration of these laws, not the laws 
themselves, which had increased the 
burthens on the land, and demoralized the 
people of the agricultural districts. He 
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had had much experience on the subject, 


and he had by that experience learnt the 


bad tendency of another and a common 
practice— that of paying the wages of the 
labourer out of the poor-rates. That 
system, he was afraid, pervaded a large ex- 
tent of country. There was another part 
of thesystem which pervaded many districts 
also, that was equally demoralizing—that 
was the practice of undertaking to give 
relief to able-bodied men, who ought not 
to be relieved. These practices gave an 
impulse to that bad spirit which was gain- 
ing ground in the agricultural districts. As 
a consequence of this practice of relieving 
able-bodied men, he had known from 
thirty to forty in one parish set to work on 
the roads, and paid at the rate of 6d. 
per day, or even less, by the parish. He 
was sure, from the conversation he had 
had with many of the peasantry of that 
county with which he was connected, that 
all which they wanted was employment, 
honest employment, and they would never 
ask parish assistance or desire parish relief. 
One great object, then, of his Bill would 
be, to enable his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace, between the Ist of November and 
the Ist of May, to ascertain the number of 
unemployed labourers in each parish, and 
make an assessment on the land for their 
maintenance and support. The way he 
proposed to effect this was as follows :— 
In the month of October, every parish in 
which there was a prospect of any portion 
of the labourers being unemployed during 
the winter, should make a statement to 
the Justices assembled in Petty Session, 


_and they should include in that statement 





all the labourers belonging to the parish, 
and living in or near it, who had nothing 
but their labour on. which to depend for 
their subsistence, and who, if not employed, 
might be expected to demand relief from 
the parish. The labourers should be class- 
ed according to the labour they were 
capable of performing, and they should be 
paid according to the value of their labour, 
not in proportion to their family. The 
plan of giving relief in proportion to the 
size of a man’s family had tended to de- 
moralizé the labourers and destroy their 
independence. According to that system, 
the best labourer just received as much as 
sufficed for his maintenance, and the worst 
labourer received an equal allowance. But 
the evil of this practice did not stop there. 
As a single man got no more than a main- 
tenance, and as a married man with 4 
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family got also a maintenance, this mode 
of paying people, in proportion to the size 
of their families, encouraged those early 
andimprovident marriages which increased 
the burthen of the poor-rates, and still fur- 
ther injured the peasantry themselves. 
The object of this Bill would be, to enable 
his Majesty’s Justices to make a separate 


. rate for the employment of labourers, to be 


called a labour-rate, and out of which the 
labourers should be paid in proportion to 
the value of their labour. This rate 
should extend over the whole of every pa- 
rish, and such occupiers of land as provid- 
ed a certain quantity of employment 
should have what they paid for labour 
deducted from the rate. So far as for the 
employment of labourers. The other part of 
the Bill was to restore the existing laws ; 
and with that view he should propose 
to confine them to the classes for whose 
benefit they were originally intended. 
This was the brief outline of the Bill. He 
would not detain their Lordships further ; 
but propose that the Bill should be printed, 
which he had then the honour to lay on 
their Lordships’ Table. He should be 
happy to consult their Lordships’ con- 
venience in naming a day for the second 
reading of the Bill, and requested that 
any noble Lord would suggest the day 
that would be most suitable to their Lord- 
ships. 

Lard Suffield did not mean to enter fully 
into the discussion of the Bill then submit- 
ted to their Lordships ; but he could not 
forbear to make a few observations. He 
must bear his testimony to the correctness 
of the picture drawn by the noble Earl of 
the evil consequences of the Poor-laws on 
the peasantry. If the noble Earl could 
accomplish the objects he had at heart, 
he would confer great advantages on the 
country : but he was afraid the Bill would 
not answer the noble Earl’s expectations. 
To one part of it he was friendly, to the 
other part he was not friendly; and he 
should not give it his support. It was 
certainly the abuses of the Poor-laws 
which had demoralized the labourers, had 
reduced them to the state of vagabonds, 
and had disqualified them to raise them- 
selves by their own exertions out of their 
present abject state. According to the 
present mode of administering those laws, 
the labourer who worked much received 
little; and he who worked little received 
much, It was not possible for human 
Ingenuity to devise any scheme more 
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destructive of industry; it rooted out all 
motives for labour. Another evil resulting 
from these laws, which he was afraid the 
Bill of the noble Earl would not re- 
medy, was, that the wages of labourers 
were very insufficient. The Poor-laws 
had, he thought, a most grievous and in- 
jurious operation in that way. But the 
causes of insufficient wages were various, 
and were not confined to the Poor-laws. 
He must say that he did not think the 
extent of taxation was the cause of low 
wages. The lowness of wages was occa- 
sioned by a deficiency of employment, and 
if the farmers could employ the labourers 
advantageously, and with a profit, they 
would do so. It was because they could 
not make a profit in employing them, that 
they did itnot. He did not think that evil 
would be removed by lessening taxation, 
and could not, therefore, think that taxa- 
tion was the cause of want of employment. 
The great evil was a superabundance of 
labourers above the demand for labour. 
Many inquiries had been made into the 
causes of the distress of the labourers, and 
a committee to inquire was proposed last 
year, to which he should probably have 
been opposed, for, in fact, he did not think 
these causes were involved in any mystery. 
The subject that needed inquiry was not the 
causes of the distress, but the remedy for 
the evil. If any inquiries were now to be 
instituted, he would recommend a commit- 
tee to inquire into the means of providing a 
remedy for the want of employment. It was 
the duty of the Government, however, to 
originate measures of relief, and not leave 
that to individuals. He had reason to 
find fault with the Ministers for not taking 
the lead in such matters; they preferred 
waiting for circumstances. He admired 
the noble Duke’s military character, the 
great merit of which was, he understood, 
waiting for the enemy, and he was now 
afraid that the principle which was admir- 
able for the field was carried by the noble 
Duke’s colleagues into the Cabinet, where 
it was utterly inexpedient. The great 
destitution of the people, and their want 
of occupation, must be remedied by going 
a step beyond the Poor-laws. Their Lord- 
ships must take some means to meet this 
evil, which was of a tremendous character. 
The difficulty was, for Parliament to find 
measures for giving employment to the 
labourers. The Poor-laws would not 
afford that. There was one mode, however, 
of getting rid of a superabundance of la- 
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bourers, which he thought might be ad- | tion, heconsidered to be the most valuable 


vantageously acted on. We had posses- 
sions abroad, and there were other countries 
which needed people, and he believed that 
a small portion of the annual sum paid 
for the Poor-rates would be sufficient to 
provide employment for the labourers if 
they were directed to colonise waste lands. 
The scheme of colonization was that which 
he approved of, and which he would re- 
commend. He had formerly been one of 
several gentlemen who had proposed to 
colonise Southern Africa to a great extent, 
and they meant to raise 300,000/. for this 
purpose. The Government, however, had 
been afraid of the extent of their scheme, 
and took the plan into its own hands; but 
it failed, from limiting the outlay to the 
sum of 50,000/. The labourers might be 
employed in cultivating the waste lands of 
this country, or in colonization. A small 
portion of the poor-rates, so employed, 
would doa great deal of good. He 
believed, too, that the plan of giving a 
small portion of land to each cottager 
would be very beneficial. He knew one 
parish where this had been practised for 
thirty-six years, and during that time the 
Poor-rates had only risen 4d. an acre, they 
being atthe beginning of that period 2s. 6d. 
per acre, and now only 2s. 10d., while in 
other parishes in the neighbourhood the 
Poor-rates were 10s. and 11s. an acre. In 
the parish he had alluded to, however, the 
population had been much increased, both 
by fair means and foul—snch as perjury, to 
procure a settlement in the parish, &c., to 
which the peasantry, unfortunately, were 
too much accustomed. He would not 
then enter into the details of the Bill, but 
when it was printed he would give to 
those details the most patient investigation. 
The Marquis of Salisbury differed from 
the noble Lord, in thinking that the Poor- 
laws were of themselves good, but that the 
administration of them had been perverted. 
He thought the subject required investiga- 
tion, and it was his intention to give no-' 
tice of a Motion for a committee to inquire 
into the Poor-laws, after the recess. That, 
he thought, was necessary. If they did 
not find employment for the labourers, it 
would not be possible to prevent the de- 
moralization of the people. He could not 
agree, however, to the opinion, that the 
want of employment arose from over-popu- 
lation. He could not agree to any plan 
for transporting the agricultural labourers, 


portion of our population. 

Lord Suffield explained, that he did not 
attribute the evils of want of employment 
to the Poor-laws themselves, but to the 
mal-administration ofthem. At the same 
time it should be remembered, that when 
they were passed, the Justices had the 
power to fix the rate of wages. 

Lord Teynham wished to make a few 

observations, because he had long studied 
the Poor-laws, and was as well acquainted 
with them as any man in England. He 
contended that the 43rd of Elizabeth was 
a most benevolent and wise law, intended, 
like all her laws, to promote the happiness 
of her people. The noble Lord had stated 
that taxation had had no influence on the 
Poor-laws: he thought quite differently. 
It was since the American war, when tax- 
ation had increased so much, that the 
condition of the agricultural labourer was 
deteriorated, and he conceived that deteri- 
oration had been mainly caused by two 
measures of finance. These two measures 
were, the duties on hops and the duties on 
malt, which had prevented the poor man 
from brewing his own beer, and driven him 
from his cottage. When he had ceased 
to be a brewer he had ceased also to be 
a baker, and then had to go to the shop 
and the ale-house for all his food and 
drink. He had heard that the farmers 
around Battle, and that the farmers in 
several parts of Kent, had agreed to give 
¢heir labourers 15s. a week. They had 
met and resolved to do this in consequence 
of intimidation. He doubted the efficacy 
of the noble Earl’s Bill, and would recom- 
mend the Government to come to the help 
of the Poor-laws. It was a cruel thing 
that the property in land was so excessively 
burthened ; and he would also recommend 
that the Government should tax funded 
property to support the poor. He was, on 
the whole, glad to see their Lordships dis- 
posed to take the Poor-laws into consider- 
ation, as he was sure that, unless that were 
done, the agricultural districts would be 
ruined, 

The Duke of Richmond rose, not to 
discuss the Bill of his noble friend, because 
he had not yet heard it read, but to deny 
the statement of the noble Lord who had 
just taken his seat. The noble Lord was 
not authorised to make that statement, as 
he was sure that he could not prove it. 
He did not deny that the farmers of 
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raise the wages of their labourers, but he 
denied that they had done so from the 
motive of intimidation, The farmers of 
Kent and Sussex were not accessible to 
such motives, and he hoped the noble 
Lord would give them credit for nobler 
motives. He rose chiefly for the purpose 
of contradicting that assertion, and he 
would not discuss the Bill of his noble 
friend. He differed entirely from the noble 
Lord in thinking that the Government 
should have anything to do with the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws, for they 
were the last things he wished the Govern- 
ment to take the management of into its 
own hands. Jn his opinion, an inquiry into 
the Poor-laws, and their administration, 
would be much better conducted by a 
Committee of the Lords and Commons 
than by a Government Commission. The 
noble Marquis (Salisbury) had said, that 
he intended, after the recess, to introduce a 
motion for an inquiry into the subject, but 
he hoped the noble Marquis would find 
it convenient and proper to bring it for- 
ward sooner. A noble friend of his (Lord 
Suffield) had remarked, that the main 
cause of the distresses of the poor, and the 
low rate of wages, was plain enough; that 
it was the superabundance of labour, com- 
pared with the demand for it. But then 
there were many who differed about the 
causes, and it was necessary that others 
besides the Ministers, and persons whose 
residence was chiefly in town, should be 
examined. What did the Ministers and 
those who resided chiefly in London, 
Brighton, Cheltenham, and such other 
places, know about the operation of the 
Poor-laws? It was necessary to have 
inquiry made in order to call the attention 
of Government to the subject, and to en- 
lighten those who did not understand it. 
He did not agree with those who might 
think that the repeal of taxes would have 
little effect in relieving the distress of the 
people. He did not think, however, that 
it was particularly requisite to reduce 
materially the tax on hops, because that 
was an article in which there was no reason 
to dread a competition ; but he should be 
very glad of a reduction or repeal of the 
tax on malt, and on other articles, and he 
was satisfied that a reduction might be 
made without loss to the revenue, as the 
consumption would be increased. He 
hoped the Government would consider 
whether something might not be’ done in 
the way of repealing, reducing, or equaliz- 
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ing taxes. He thought it right to throw 
out these few words, but he should hardly 
have risen, had it not been to repel the 
attack on the yeomanry of the counties of 
Kent and Sussex. 

Lord Teynham took all that the noble 
Duke had said in good part, as he was 
sure that the noble Duke could never 
mean to say anything that was not par- 
liamentary. But still he must persist in 
the opinion which he had given—which 
was, that the yeomanry of those counties 
had raised their wages, not out of choice, 
but compulsion. He had received a letter 
to that effect from a most respectable in- 
dividual, well acquainted with the circum- 
stances, in which it was stated, that the 
farmers had been forced to promise fifteen 
shillings a week, although they could not 
pay it, and he was ready to produce that 
individual at the Bar if required to do so. 

Lord Stourton thought the question one 
of deep concern to the country, and any 
suggestion, coming from any quarter, to 
ameliorate the condition of the labouring 
classes, would not fail to interest the 
feelings, and excite the sympathy of their 
Lordships. He agreed with those who 
thought that distress was not universally 
prevalent. He could say, at least, that the 
people who lived in the quarter where he 
resided were in as good circumstances as 
they had been for the last thirty years. 
Having himself a good deal of land in his 
own hands, he had laid his books before 
him, and compared the remuneration which 
the labourers received, and the prices 
which they paid for provisions; and he 
could take upon himself to say, that at no 
time for these last thirty years were they 
in better circumstances. He mentioned 
this in order to shew that the Poor-laws 
themselves were not the cause of the evils : 
even the abuse of the Poor-laws in the 
administration of them was rather symp- 
tomatic of the evil, than its cause. The 
real cause of the evil lay deeper; and he 
agreed with the noble Lord near him 
(Suffield) who found it in the superabund- 
ance of labour above the demand—in other 
words, thesurplus of unemployed labourers. 
That prevailed toa most lamentable extent 
in Ireland, and from Ireland it spread into 
this country. If, then, they intended to 
apply an effectual remedy, they must go 
to the root of the evil. Unless they did 
this, they did nothing; for the noxious 
weed of poverty would burst through every 
regulation of a different description. The 
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labourers must be in a comfortable condi- 
tion all over the empire, otherwise they 
could not very long remain in comfort in 
any particular quarter. 


country, still the steam bridge across the 
Irish Channel would afford access to this 


country of immensenumbersof unemployed | 


labourers, and it would be impossible by 
any regulations to keep them back ; for 


you could not pass a Non-intercourse Act , 


between the difterent quarters of the same 
empire. He was sorry to have to trouble 
their Lordships at so much length. He 
did not mean to say whether the Poor- 
laws ought to be introduced into Ireland. 
He did not feel that he was sufficiently 
acquainted with Ireland to be able to give 
a confident opinion on the question. But 
he was rather disposed to think that these 
laws might be partially introduced in Ire- 
land ; that was, by confining the parochial 
relief to the aged and the infirm. He 
appealed to the Government, whether 
some means might not be adopted to pro- 
vide employment for the poor of Ireland— 
especially as the Government itself would 
derive great advantage from it in the way 
oftaxation. There was, as he understood, 
a great deal of land in Ireland that might 
be reclaimed from rivers, &c., and the 
operation would afford employment to 
multitudes of labourers, who might be 
located and colonized on the lands when 
reclaimed. It was well known that the 
middle-men were in the habit of letting 
to the peasants the borders of bogs; and, 
in truth, the Irish peasantry, in the present 
circumstances, must have land, or they 
could have nothing, for they could not get 
employment. From thisstate of things men- 
dicity rose of necessity, and forced the la- 
bourers over to this country; and it wasin 
vain to hope to check them, for the steam 
would burst all barriers. He hoped he had 
not expressed himself in sucha way as to oc- 
casion unpleasant feeling in any quarier: 
He felt exceedingly grateful to the noble 
Duke for bringing forward the great mea- 
sure of 1829, and he had expected that it 
would be attended with the best effects on 
the industry of Ireland, by attracting 
British capital to that country, and he had 
only to lament that the agitation which 
had been raised lately in that country had 
in some degree disappointed his hopes, and 
deprived Ireland of many of the advantages 
which it would otherwise have derived from 
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now, and could pour the corn into this | 
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| that wise and healing measure. But after 
_ the Union with Scotland, the latter country 
had, in the same manner, been for some 
time deprived of the benefits of that Union 
by the discords of parties. When the 
party dissensions had ceased, which, for a 
| time deprived Scotland of the beneficial in- 
| fluence of that measure, it derived from it 
the greatest advantages. So the Union 
with Ireland, which was yet in its infancy, 
and the benefits of which had been de- 
stroyed by party dissensions, would come, 
he hoped, to be mutually beneficial. He 
hoped, indeed, that the time was not far off 
when the measure would attain its full 
manhood—when the obstacles would be 
thrown down, and Ireland reap the full 
benefits of the Union. These dissensions 
and agitations acted at present in Ireland 
like the virus of typhus fever, but he hoped 
that the political, like the natural virus, 
would be expelled by plenty of food and 
raiment. 

Lord Carbery was decidedly opposed 
toa repeal of the Union, for a repeal of 
the Union would lead to a separation of 
the two countries, and that would lead to 
the destruction of both. The salvation of 
both depended on their remaining united. 
He agreed that the agitation in Ireland 
had been a serious obstacle to the invest- 
ing of British capital in that country; 
for that required tranquillity, and could 
not be established in the midst of the 
agitation, which was now unhappily raised 
by men who had other objects in view than 
the prosperity of Ireland. He _ himself 
knew instances in which preparations had 
been made, immediately after passing 
the Relief Biil for investing capital in 
Ireland, and these preparations had been 
suspended in consequence of these agi- 
tations. 

Viscount Gort was also opposed to the 
dissolution of the union between the two 
countries. No man had more ardently 
opposed the Union at the time it was first 
brought forward, than he had, but he did 
not feel himself called upon to say whether 
if he were placed in the same circum- 
stances again, he would have acted in the 
same manner. As matters now stood, 
however, he was fully persuaded that the 
dissolution of the Union would be attended 
with the destruction of both countries. 
The scenes at Clare and Waterford had 
shown what kind of legislators Ireland 
would have, if the Union were dissolved. 
When the Speaker of the Irish House of 
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Commons put the question, that the 
Union Bill should pass, there were some 
in the House, and those of considerable 
legal learning, who gave their opinion 
that the measure might be resisted by 
force. He at that time had the command 
of a military body; and he then stated, 
that as the measure had been passed by a 
majority of the House, and would, no 
doubt, be adoped by the whole Parliament, 
he would submit to it, and would defend 
it with all his power, as he would have 
defended a measure of which he should 
have fully approved. He stated this, in 
order to show that there was no incon- 
sistency on his part in now decidedly 
opposing a repeal of the Union. 

The Earl of Winchilsea was desirous of 
explaining, as this point seemed misunder- 
stood, that his Bill applied only to those 
parishes where there were able-bodied, 
unemployed labourers, and not to any 
others. He was persuaded, that the yeo- 
manry neither of Kent nor Sussex to whom 
allusion had been made, had done any- 
thing improper. 

The Duke of Wellington assured the 
noble Lords who pressed this matter upon 
the attention of Government, that the 
Government had not been inattentive to 
the subject. The real truth was, that the 
administration of the Poor-laws was so 
various in different places, that it was im- 
possible to find out where the evil lay, or 
to prepare any one measure which would 
apply to all, for what would answer in 
one place would not answer in another. 
A noble Duke had said, that the Minis- 
ters knew nothing about the administration 
of the Poor-laws ; and it was true that they 
could not well know how they were ad- 
ministered in every parish, when the 
modes of administration were so exceed- 
ingly various. But the variety of these 
modes proved how very difficult it must 
be to find out a general remedy. He 
agreed in what had been stated respecting 
the consequences of the resort of the su- 
perabundant unemployed Irish to this 
country; but there again it was extremely 
difficult to find a remedy. The noble 
Lord opposite (Suffield) had himself sug- 
gested two remedies, or plans, which he 
thought would be attended with advant- 
age in Norfolk ; but it did not follow that 
what would be a beneficial plan in Nor- 
folk would answer in Kent and Sussex. 
The Government, however, felt every dis- 
position to do all that lay in its power to 
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remedy the evils which had been the sub- 
ject of so much complaint. 

The Duke of Richmond was glad to 
find it now admitted on all sides, that his 
motion of last year was not a factious 
one. 

The Marquis of Salisbury felt himself 
bound to say, that he had heard from a 
person of considerable influence in the 
Government, that if the noble Duke’s 
Motion had been confined to an inquiry 
into the state of the Poor-laws, he would 
not have opposed it. 

The Duke of Richmond: Then the 
Government ought to have moved as an 
amendment, that the latter part should be 
left out. 

The Bill read a first time, to be printed, 
and read a second time, on Tuesday week. 


Labourers. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Nov. 11. 


MINUTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
BERNAL, of the Claims of British subjects on France in 
1793, which have been satisfied, and Accounts connected 
therewith:—On the Motion of Mr, Alderman WaITrHMAN, 
of the daily Employ and Service of the several Ships or 
Vessels undermentioned, belonging to, or employed by his 
Majesty’s Ordnance, from the 20th day of July, 1830, to 
the 10th day of August, 1830, inclusive; viz. the Eben- 
ezer of Woolwich, Chatham of Purfleet, Fanny of Wool- 
wich, Harmony of Chatham, Wellington of Upnor, and 
Ligonier of same. Also, an Address for Copy of the 
Record of Conviction of William Edwards, at the Rochester 
Sessions, 1824, who was found guilty of Smuggling, and 
sentenced to five years service on board the Prince Regent} 
also, a Report of whether he served such time; and if 
not, when, and under what circumstances he left; and 
whether he has since served out the said time, or received, 
and from whom, and when, a remission of the remainder, 
or any part of his sentence, 

On the Motion of Mr. SLANEY, a Bill for the better rating 
Tenements under a certain annual value, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Slaney, Lord Viscount Althorp, and Sir 
Thomas Freemantle, and was brought in accordingly. 

On the Motion of Mr. Briscog, the Settlement of the 
Poor Bill was read a second time. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. H. Davis, from a Parish in 
Bristol, for a Repeal of the House and Window Tax. By 
Mr. WricuTson, from Kingston-upon-Hull, for a Repeal 
of the Coast Duty on Coals, By Sir R. Bateson, from 
certain Cotton Weavers in the County of Down, for 
means to Emigrate to the Colonies. For the abolition of 
Colonial Slavery, from Durham, by Mr. A. TayLor:— 
By Mr. LitrLeton, seventy from Staffordshire :—By Sir 
H. Bunsury, twelve from Sutfolk:—By Mr. Evans, 
sixty-four from Leicester:—By Sir C. Lemon, two from 
Penryn :—By Mr. Stzwart, from Derby:—By Sir W. 
INGILBY, 150 from the County of Lincoln:—By Mr. 
RUSSELL, sixteen from the County of Durham :—By Mr. 
Bewt, four from Northumberland:—By Mr. G. Lams, 
from Melbourn, in Derbyshire:—By Mr. Hoy, two from 
Southampton, and one from Jersey :—By Lord W. Pow- 
LETT, forty-three from Durham :—By Mr. R. Grant, 
forty from Norwich:—By Sir T. AcLanp, thirty-six from 
Devon :—-By Lord Norreys, from Kiddington, Oxford- 
shire:—By Sir C. Tyrewt, twenty from Suffolk :—By 
Mr. D. Sykes, from Hull and the neighbourhood :— By 
Mr. O'CONNELL, from Huneote, Lancashire :—By Mr. N. 
CALVERT, three from Parishes in Hertfordshire :~By Mr. 
RICKFORD, from a Parish in Buckinghamshire :—By Lord 
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MorpetH, 254 from various parts of Yorkshire :—By 
Mr. BETHEL, twenty-nine, from various parts of the same 
County :—By Mr. Western, twenty from Parishes in 
Essex :—By Colonel Tyr£LL, two from the same County: 
—By Mr. Byna, from Kingsland, and nine other places 
in Middlesex :—By Sir J. Granam, from Cockermouth, 
and another place in Cumberland : —By Mr. Sprine Ricez, 
from Parishes in Limerick :—By Mr. Dickinson, from 
the Archdeacon and Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Wells:—By Mr. Caucrarr, two from Wareham and the 
neighbourhood :— By Mr. STANLEY, from Preston:—By 
Mr. BrownLow, from Smeddeyhaugh, Scotland:—By 
Lord SAnpon, from the Inhabitants of Sandon :—By Mr. 
Ryper, from Randwick :—By Lord Acugson, from Gil- 
lingham, Herringham, and five other Parishes. By Mr. 
O’ConNELL, from the Hatters and Feltmakers of Carlow, 
complaining of Distress, and praying for a Repeal of the 
Legislative Union; and a similar Petition from Persons 
resident in London. By the same hon. Member, from 
John Mahene, of Dundalk, complaining of the Magistrates 
of that place. By Mr. W11ks, from the Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers of Dorsetshire, holding their annual 
conference at Shaftesbury, praying for Jewish Emancipa- 
tion, By Mr. Hume, from the Masons of Lanark, pray- 
ing for a Reform in Parliament. By Mr. Denison, from 
the Parish of St. Mary, Newington, complaining of the- 
Expense of the Metropolitan Police. 


Agricultural Distress— 











































































AGRICULTURAL DistREss —- Taxa- 
t10Nn.] Mr. Hodges presented a petition from 
the Mayor, Juratsand Commonalty, house- 
holders, and inhabitants of the town and 
hundred of Tenterden, Kent praying for 
the reduction of taxation. A more im- 
portant petition he observed, had not been 
presented for some time to the House. 
He said this in consideration of the place 
from whence it came—a part of the county 
of Kent, which had recently been the 
scene of very unpleasant transactions, and 
in consideration of the feelings which had 
dictated it, the almost desperate situation 
of the inhabitants of that part of the 
country having called forth the petition. 
With the leave of the House he would 
read it, which the hon. Member did as 
follows : 


“That the agricultural interest has for many 
years past been in so depressed a condition, 
that farmers have not been enabled to afford 
to pay their labourers at the usual rate of 
remuneration for their work, and that there- 
by many industrious labouring men have be- 
come burthens to their parishes, and in 
many places been reduced to privation and, 
distress. That your petitioners are desirous 
of calling the attention of your honourable 
House to the subject, that the distress is 
daily increasing; and they, therefore, most 
humbly intreat your honourable House to 
institute an inquiry into the causes of the 
present agricultural distress. Your peti- 
tioners further take leave respectfully to 
suggest, that the great burthen on land- 
holders may, in some measure, be rermoved, 
by lowering the rate of tithes. Your peti- 
tioners further entreat, your earnest en- 
deavours towards effecting a reform in the 
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Members of your honourable Honse, also 

a reduction of the taxes. That your pe- 

titioners are impressed with a lively sense 

of the sacrifice which his most gracious 

Majesty has recently made to the wants and 

distresses of his people—an example which 

your petitioners consider well worthy of 
imitation. That your petitioners beg to 
assure your honourable House of their 
loyalty to his Majesty and his most gracious 

Consort.” 

This was the prayer of a Corporation 
that he had known for upwards of forty 
years to have been distinguished by almost 
invariable professions and principles of 
attachment to what were called Ministerial 
principles. He was convinced, that a very 
few years ago this petition would not have 
received one of the numerous signatures 
which were now attached to it. He re- 
membered that town when it was one of 
the most flourishing and wealthy in the 
whole county, and at present it was involy- 
ed in the deepest distress. He stated the 
plain fact which, he trusted, would be 
credited on his assertion, At the head of 
this petition was the signature of a person 
whose loyalty had never been exceeded, 
even by that of any hon. Member of that 
House ; but he, in common with all his 
neighbours, was so strongly impressed 
with the necessity of a reform, and of 
something being done to alleviate the dis- 
tress, that he had willingly signed the 
petition. He believed, indeed, that the 
distress complained of in the petition ex- 
isted everywhere. The impression in this 
district on the mind of the landholder was, 
that having heavy poor-rates to pay, and 
heavy taxes of one sort or another, he 
could not pay his workmen as he otherwise 
would. That was the situation of the 
people about the place from whence this 
petition came. He had lived in Kent for 
some time, and he knew that the distress 
in that county at present was not exceed- 
ed in any part of Europe. Though the 
labourer might be receiving in some cases 
12s. a week for his work, he was in a very 
different situation from that in which he had 
known him to be. He recollected him in 
a state of perfect independence, when an 
able-bodied man who was willing to work, 
never wanted employment; and when he 
was able to live comfortably without ask- 
ing relief from anybody. How was it 
now? A man with 12s. a week at the 
very utmost, and a wife and family to sup- 
port, must come upon the parish. It was 
quite clear, unless some reduction in tax- 
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ation took place, some relief was afforded, 
comfort and tranquillity could never be 
restored ; and agriculture could never re- 
turn to its former state. He would not 
ask the right hon. Secretary of State whe- 
ther he really believed in the existence of 
the distress, and in its gradual increase ; 
he was perfectly sure that every man of | 
common understanding was aware of that | 
fact. For fifteen years he would venture | 
to say, the country had been gradually | 
getting into a worse condition, and it | 
was now reduced to such a state, that | 
unless measures of the most prompt and | 
effectual description were resorted to, it | 
would be utterly impossible to foretell the | 
consequences. If a very great retrench- | 
ment were not made, and very shortly, thie | 
tranquillity of England would be put to,| 
hazard. Under these circumstances, he 
looked forward with the utmost anxiety 
to the plan of Ministers, for he was 
quite certain that the prosperity of the 
country would be compromised for many 
years if large retrenchment and _ large 
reform were not conceded to the people. 
Ordered to lie on the Table. 





Case or Dr. Puitierotts.] Lord 
Belgrave said :—I have been requested by 
the Very Rev. Dean of Chester to make a 
communication of some importance to the 
House. In doing so, I think it right to 
state, that [ have no intimate acquaintance 
with that reverend personage; but from 
what I know of his character, I have con- 
sidered it due to him to accede to his 
request. The rev. gentleman says, in a 
letter which he has addressed to me, that 
he should esteem it a very great favour if | 
I would state in the House of Commons | 
this evening, that he earnestly requests | 
hon. Members will suspend their judg- | 
ments upon the question which is to be | 


brought forward about him on the isth, | 
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and shall certainly exercise my judgment 
upon the merits of it, when the statements 
to which the reverend gentleman refers 
shall be brought forward. 


Susrtetrrinc Act.] Mr. O'Connell 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
the Statute 7 George 4th, cap. 29, 
commonly called the Subletting Act. 
He pursued this course because he was 
convinced that, if there were anything 
objectionable in the Act—and it was 
admitted on all hands that there was— 
it would be better to bring in a new 
Statute at once, than to attempt to patch 
up the old one. This Statute was the 
law in Ireland, but it was not the law in 
Engiand, and he thought he had a right 
to have a case made out why the law of 
landlord and tenant should be different in 
the two countries. This Act had two 
objects in view, and it might be, for 
convenience—nay, it ought to be, for 
convenience,—divided into two Statutes. 
The first part of the Act related to existing 
leases and contracts ; the second, to leases 
and contracts to be hereafter made. The 
first part of the Act altered the nature of 
contracts then subsisting, by giving a 
literal meaning to the words of contracts ; 
whereas a legal meaning, which was a 
different meaning, attached to those words 
before. This was an unjust, because an 
ex post facto law, and the object of it was 
to strike out of contracts a qualification 
which was advantageous to the tenants. 
He knew that some Gentlemen had said 
that they liked the principle of this Act, 
though they objected to the details of it. 
Could any one say, that he liked the prin- 
ciple of this part of the Act--the dishonest 
principle of an ex post facto law, which 
violated existing engagements ? Thesecond 
part of the Statute, he admitted, was purely 





until they have heard those statements | prospective, and that was a legitimate mode 
which he ventures to hope will be found | of legislating, which the other was not. 
satisfactory to the House. In the mean| This part of the Act prohibited the sub- 
time, he trusts that those ex parte allega- | letting of lands in Ireland, except in three 
tions which have appeared in the news-! cases. The excepted cases, were, first, 
papers and elsewhere, and to which it must | lands held on leases for lives renewable for 
be evident that he cannot reply, will not; ever; secondly, lands held on aterm of 
be allowed to bias the judgments of those | ninety-nine years; thirdly, all lands be- 
who have to pronounce upon the case.| longing to the Church. With these three 
For my own part, I have no hesitation in | exceptions, the Act operated universally. 
calling upon the House to do this,—| Why, he should like to know, was the 
namely, to suspend their judgments. | law to interfere between the landlord and 
This is all I ask of the House, for I am | the tenant ? Why not allow the landlord 
~~ pari with the facts of the case, | and the tenant to make what contracts 
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they pleased between themselves? This 
Act had taken away the freedom of the 
only trade they had in Ireland,—namely, 
the trade in land. He might be told, that 
the Act did not do this in words. He 
admitted this, but such was, in fact, the 
operation of the Act. It said, that the 
landlord should no longer distrain upon 
the under-tenant, and of course no land- 
lord would consent to lose the remedy of 
distraining upon the occupied land. The 
question, after all, came to this—ought 
the law to interfere between landlord and 
tenant? He thought not. But it was 
said that this law was good, because it 
would enable land-owners to clear their 
estates. This was the argument of heart- 
less and unfeeling men, who thought it 
better to support upon an estate a great 
many beasts, and very few human beings, 
than a large population. However, let it 
be understood, that in applying for the 
repeal of this Act, he did not propose to 
take away from the landlord the right of 
clearing his estate. That right would 
remain with the landlord still, who could 
exercise it, if he thought proper, in its 
fullest extent ; only it was not, he con- 
tended, the part of a considerate and 
humane Government to make itself the 
auxiliary of the landlord, to compel him 
to clear his estate, and thus to take away 
from the landlord the reproach of inhu- 
manity and hard-heartedness. He was 
free to confess, that he did not believe this 
Act to have been an act of the Government. 
He looked upon it as originating in some 
political left-handed intrigue of heartless 
men, From the period of the Union until 
the present, all the Statutes enacted by 
the Legislature had had for their object 
the oppression of the peasantry, and the 
giving advantages tothe landlord. The 
Statutes which enabled the landlord to 
distrain growing crops, and which conferred 
upon him the power of ejecting a tenant 
at an extremely small expense, were of this 


description, and had been among the main | 


causes of the evils of the poor in Ireland, and 
consequently, of the disturbances which had 
unfortunately taken place in that country. 
The Statutes first enabled the landlord 
to ruin his tenant, and then to turn him 
out cheaply. He might be told, that this 
Act was made for the purpose of creating 
large farms, and then there might be re- 
peated to him long dissertations upon the 
beneficial effects of large farms. If to 


cause universal mendicity among the pea- 
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santry was to produce a beneficial effect, 
then, indeed, there would be some truth 
in these dissertations, and some sense in 
the pages of evidence which unfeeling 
men had given in favour of cultivating 
sheep and cattle instead of human beings. 
While he was upon this subject, let him 
mention an act which it gave him the 
greatest satisfaction to record. So great 
had been the increase of beggars, that the 
Mendicity Association of Dublin must 
have closed its doors if the Duke of 
Northumberland had not presented it with 
a donation of 1,000/. He meant a dona- 
tion not out of the public money, but out 
of his Grace’s private purse. He could 
state further, that after that sum of 1,000. 
was exhausted, the Association had been 
kept going by the private contributions of 
a member of his Grace’s family—a female, 
whose name he would not, of course, 
mention. He knew these facts to be as he 
had stated them. But to return to this 
Statute, of which, he repeated, the effect 
had been, to increase mendicity to an 
alarming extent, it wasa political economy 
measure, not a Government Act. Its 
professed object was, to create large farms, 
and this, the political economist said, was 
a great good. He would meet these Gen- 
tlemen upon the fact—the Act had not 
created large farms. It prevented labourers 
being employed, for if the landlord gave 
the labourer a holding, the labourer might 
keep it. Unless, therefore, in the neigh- 
bourhood of lands excepted from the 
operation of the Act, no large farms could 
exist, because the owners would not risk 
the employment of the number of labourers 
necessary to cultivate them. To the 
operation of this Act was to be traced the 
erroneous notion that there was a super- 
abundance of labour in Ireland. There was 
no natural superabundance of labour in 
that country; the superabundance of 
labour was artificial, and caused by bad 
laws and bad government. If such a 
state of things were allowed to continue, 
he apprehended—however dangerous the 
admission might appear—a servile war in 
Ireland of the worst description. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in his Bill. 

Mr. Doherty, after claiming the in- 
dulgence of the House on account of in- 
disposition, said, that he begged to remind 
hon. Members, that on the passing of this 
Act it was admitted on all hands that 
there was something in the condition of 
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Ireland which required that the law of 
landlord and tenant in the two countries 
should be different. This he thought he 
could show by authorities of a very high 
character; but in saying this, let it not be 
supposed that he was insensible to the 
propriety of generally assimilating, as 
nearly as possible, the laws of the two 
countries. He thought it would have 
been better if this motion of the hon. and 
learned Member had been postponed. 
The noble Lord (the late Secretary for 
Ireland) had given notice of a measure for 
the Amendment of this Act in the last 
Session; and in the present Session his 
right hon. friend (the present Secretary for 
Ireland) had given notice of a similar 
motion. The House must see, therefore, 
that the Government intended that the 
Act should not remain as it was; and he 
thought that much time and discussion 
might have been saved, if the hon. and 
learned Member had waited till he had 
seen how the Act would stand when it 
should have received the contemplated 
amendments. However, the hon. and 
learned Member was opposed to the 
principle of the Act, and the present was, 
of course, as convenient a time as any 
other for discussing that principle. He 
did not think that, in dealing with the 
of this Act, the hon. and learned 
ember need have arraigned the whole of 
the legislative enactments on the subject 
of landlord and tenant which had passed 
since the Union; and he must confess 
that it was with the greatest surprise that 
he had heard the hon. and learned 
Member, who had so often boasted him- 
self to be a legal reformer, and an advocate 
for cheap law, find fault with those Acts 
which had made lawcheapin Ireland. That 
was the object of someof the Acts which the 
hon. and learned Member had condemned, 
and he himself had, on a former occasion, 
admitted that by one of these Acts the ex- 
pensesof anejectment had been diminished 
from 171. to 11. 2s. 6d. Where the land- 
lord had a clear right, it was thought that 
he might be allowed to seek his remedy in 
the County Courts, which, in Ireland, 
were above suspicion. This was a princi- 
ple which the hon. and learned Member 
had himself advocated in speaking of 
legal reform; upon one of which oc- 
casions the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had insisted upon the hardship of making 
a man send up from a remote part of 
England to London for a piece of parch- 
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ment, without which the man could not 
prosecute his just claims. Was it not 
quite as great a hardship to make a man 
send from Cork or from Waterford to 
Dublin for the like piece of parchment? 
Applying that principle to the law of 
ejectment, a worthy and hon. Baronet, 
whom, he believed, he saw in his place 
[Sir J. Newport bowed], introduced a bill, 
by which the County Courts had authority 
to determine cases of ejectment. That 
Act might be said to be a boon to the 
landlord, but it was a gain to the tenant. 
It was said, indeed, that nothing was to 
be got from the Irish tenant. Yes, some- 
thing was to be got—his liberty; for his 
person might be seized for the costs, 
which, to gratify his own obstinacy, or in 
accordance with the artful suggestions ofa 
knavish attorney, he had had the temerity 
to incur. As tothe Act which allowed 
distress on growing crops in Ireland, that 
was an assimilation of the law in the two 
countries; such a law having existed in 
England since the reign of George 2nd ; 
and as the hon. and learned Member had 
contended for assimilation, he did not see 
with what consistency or reason the hon. 
and learned Member had found fault with 
that Act. Now, as to the Subletting Act, 
the subject of the hon. and learned 
Member’s motion, the history of that Act 
would perhaps furnish the best vindication 
of it. In 1824 and 1825 two Select 
Committees were appointed to inquire into 
the state of Ireland. All the hard-hearted 
and unfeeling persons, to whom the hon. 
and learned Member had referred—all the 
witnesses who had been examined before 
those committees, and many of them were 
men of talent and integrity—agreed that the 
poor of Ireland were sadly and unnaturally 
depressed: all of them applied their 
talents and experience to the discovery of 
the means by which the condition of the 
peasantry of Ireland might be improved. 
All of them, too, whatever other differ- 
ences of opinion there might have been 
among them, agreed upon this one point; 
namely, that the chief cause of the 
evils of the poor of Ireland was the almost 
unlimited subdivision of property in that 
country. In that opinion he concurred, 
and was ready to contend that the in- 
finite subdivision of land in Ireland had 
been one of the main causes of the evils 
under which that country laboured. All 
the witnesses agreed in deseribing the 
rooted obstinacy with which the great 
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body of the people fastened themselves 
on the land as their sole means of support. 
Farms that had been let of a size sufficient 
for good husbandry, and in proportion to 
the capital a man might be expected to 
employ on them, had been divided by 
their first occupants among their sons and 
daughters, who had subdivided their por- 
tions again among their children, till the 
land was so parcelled out that no one 
portion of it could possibly supply more 
than the bare necessaries of life, to its 
wretched occupant, whose condition was 
reduced to a level with that of the beasts 
which perish. That was the opinion uni- 
versally expressed by the several respect- 
able witnesses examined before the com- 
mittee on the state of Ireland in 1825. 
He had thought it his duty to look at their 
testimony and he found none more touch- 
ing or more conclusive than that of the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford himself. 
The learned Member, in his evidence be- 
fore that committee, gave a most appal- 
ling description of the miserable and 
wretched condition to which the Irish 
peasantry had been reduced ; and but that 
he feared to fatigue the House he would 
read some of that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s testimony [‘‘Read, Read.”’| As it 
was the wish of the House, he would read 
a portion of it. He found the following 
passages iv that hon. Member’s evidence 
before the Committee. 


“ Have you had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the condition of the lower 
orders of the people of Ireland, in an 
extensive district of that country ?—I may 
venture to say that I have had many, and 
long. 

‘* Have you observed any great increase of 
numbers in the districts with which you are 
acquainted?—Very great; I know many 
instances, in the remote parts particularly ; 
for example, I know of farms upon which 
I remember but two dwellings; I speak of 
two farms that Ihave on my mind at this 
moment, upon which there is, I believe, at 
present, nearly a hundred families. 

“ What, under your observation, is the 
state of the lower orders with respect to 
their modes of living?—The state of the 
lower orders, in my observation, is such, 
that it is astonishing to me how they preserve 
health; and, above all, how they preserve 
cheerfulness under the total privation of 
anything like comfort, and the existence of 
a state of things that the inferior animals 
would scarcely endure, and which they do 
not endure in this country. 

“ What is the general, state of the habit- 
ations of the lower class?—It is impossi- 
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ble, I think (I express myself strongly), it 
would be extremely difficult to have any- 
thing worse. The houses are not even 
called houses, and they ought not to be: 
they are called cabins. They are built of 
mud, and covered with thatch partly, and 
partly with a surface which they call 
scraws, &c. 

What sort of furniture have they in those 
houses ?—Nothing that can deserve the name 
of furniture. 

“ With regard to their bedding, what does 
it consist of Nothing but straw, and very 
few blankets in the mountain district. 

“ Have they blankets put over the straw, 
sufficient to cover them ?—IJn general, not. 


In another part the hon. and learned 
Member's answers were equally explicit. 


“Have circumstances occurred, within 
your knowledge, of hardship in respect of 
distraining for rent ’—Very many. 

‘Ts it a general hardship in the country? 
—It is a general grievance, very much 
aggravated by the necessity of sub-letting. 
There are frequently six or seven between 
the proprietor of the fee and the actual 
occupier, and whenever any two of them 
happen to differ in the state of their accounts, 
the man who claims more than the other has 
paid, or is willing to pay, settles the dispute 
by distraining the actual occupier ; and that 
occurs in many instances where the occupier 
has paid his own rent to his own land- 
lord. 

“ Then every superior tenant of the sub- 
tenants has a right to distress over the actual 
occupier?—Unquestionably.” 


Such was the hon. and learned member 
for Waterford’s own description of the 
state of the Irish peasant in 1825. It- 
clearly established his very miserable con- 
dition—it established too the fact of the 
minute and almost infinite subdivision of 
land, as well as the vexation and grievance 
of subjecting the wretched occupant of the 
soil to be distrained by the many persons 
who intervened between him and the lord 
of the soil; and that all the grievances 
of the peasantry were greatly aggravated 
by the practice of subletting. He need 
hardly observe, tien, that all these evils 
did not flow from the Subletting Act, 
which, at that time, had not only not 
passed, but was not in contemplation, 
unless it could be said, that in Ireland 
effects preceded theircause. It having been 
established, on indisputable evidence, that 
such was the miserable condition of the 
Irish peasantry, he appealed to the heart 
of every man who heard him, were these 
things to be suffered so to remain without 
one effort to ameliorate them? Whatever 
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might be supposed, things could not 
remain as they were, for each year brought 
with it a fresh subdivision of the land, and 
every subdivision diminished the means of 
supporting the miserable occupiers. It 
was then inquired, “If these ills be so 
clearly attributable to the subdivision and 
underletting of ground, why do not the 
landlords of Ireland take measures to 
prevent it?” The landlords replied, that 
they had done so, but without effect, for 
they found that some legal difficulty inter- 
posed, which took from them the power 
to restrain their tenants from underletting. 
Men of great talent and eminence at the 
Irish Bar, Serjeant Blackburn, Messrs. 
Blacker and Bennett, were examined be- 
fore the committee to explain the nature 
of this legal difficulty. They attributed it 
to what was called the doctrine of waiver, 
and the law which had been established 
by a long train of decisions upon that 
subject. It would be his duty, if he could 
hope that the House would bear with him, 
to attempt the difficult task of explaining 
this purely professional and technical 

oint :—He would merely observe, that it 
had been established by decisions, that if 
A make a lease of his land to B, upon 
condition that if B alienate, assign, or 
underlet it, A may re-enter and possess 
it; and if afterwards A gave B permission 
to underlet itto any one individual then 
B might underlet that land to thousands 
and A could never avail himself of the 
condition which he had, by the permission 
to underlet to one person, what is in law 
called ‘‘ waived.” That was the result of 
the law, as established by what was called 
Dumpar’s case. It wasabundantly absurd, 
but it was, nevertheless, the law. Thus, if 
aman let a farm to another, relying upon 
his personal skill and integrity, and added 
a condition that he should forfeit the farm 
if he let it to another, and was afterwards 
induced to grant permission to underlet 
to some one individual, on whom, per- 
haps, he had an equal reliance, the tenant 
could thenceforth be at liberty to underlet 
it towhom he pleased. Besides this, which 
was termed an express waiver, many other 
acts of the landlord had been construed 
by the Courts to amount to implied 
waivers : the Judges having apparently 
been disposed to favour subletting, so that 
between the state of the law, the leaning 
of Courts, and the prejudices of Juries 
(more interested as tenantsthan landlords), 
it had become practically almost impossi- 
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ble to restrain tenants from underletting 
their lands in Ireland. A gentleman, whose 
name was not unknown to the Members 
of that House, and whose zeal and activity 
for the improvement of Ireland was ac- 
knowledged, on being examined beforethat 
same committee—he alluded to Mr. Blake, 
the Chief Remembrancer of the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland—in the course of 
his evidence he pointed out the simple, 
but effectual, remedies which he would 
apply to the law; and from his suggest- 
tions Lord Plunkett, the then Attorney- 
general for Ireland, framed this Act of 
Parliament, which had been so much mis- 
understood by some, so much reprehended 
by others, but which, rightly considered, 
conferred benefits both on the landlord 
and tenant, and infinitely greater upon 
the tenant than upon the landlord. On 
the landlord it conferred the advantage of 
not having his land underlet without his 
permission ; but it protected the occupier 
of the soil against an evil, pregnant with 
ruin and annoyance,—the liability to con- 
tinued and repeated distrainings, even 
when he may have paid his rent, for the 
arrears of all those who might stand be- 
twixt him and the owner of the soil. The 
first section of the Act provided that no 
tenant who had covenanted not to underlet 
should do so without the express permis- 
sion in writing of his landlord ; it did away 
with the absurdity of implying waivers 
from acts of the landlord, which never were 
intended by him so to operate, and it put 
anend to the still greater absurdity already 
described as too long established by the 
rule in Dumpar’s case,—a rule, the exist - 
ence of which the Judges had more than 
ounce lamented, though they had left to the 
Legislature the credit of overruling it. 
A subsequent section provided, that when 
the landlord permits his tenant to under- 
let, the tenant in possession shall be 
subject only to be distrained by his own 
immediate landlord ; thus affording an in- 
valuable boon to the real occupants of the 
land. These were the two great principles 
of the Act; and such, with some enact- 
ments of minor importance, calculated to 
give them effect, would be the Act when 
amended in the manner proposed by his 
right hon. friend the Secretary for Ireland. 
The Act conferred no power whatever on 
a landlord to dispossess a tenant; it was 
a confusion, a mistake, or something worse, 
to say that it did; indeed, he had not 
understood the hon. and learned member 
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for Waterford to assert, in his place that 
night, that any such effect could be attri- 
buted to it, as that hon. Member knew full 
well that no tenant had been, that no 
tenant could be, dispossessed by means of 
this Act. Long before it was passed, the 
landlords of Ireland began to discover the 
folly, not to say the disgrace, of having 
the peasantry on their estates in the most 
miserable condition, such as had been de- 
scribed; and from time to time, as their 
farms fell out of lease, they made efforts 
to consolidate and enlarge them. This 
led to the dispossessing of many persons, 
though he trusted it had been nowhere 
done with a harsh and hasty hand, but in 
the most kind and considerate manner, 
It had been necessarily productive, as he 
admitted, of great suffering, but surely it 
was not fair to attribute that to the then 
unpassed Subletting Act. It was painful, 
God knew, to have to strike a balance as to 
the amountof rivaland conflicting suffering, 
but one must see, that the misery of the 
peasantry, while they were left to increase 
and multiply upon the land, was a misery 
without a prospect of diminution, or rather 
with a certainty of increase; but what- 
ever might be the present sufferings of the 
expelled population (and he was far from 
undervaluing them) beyond the black 
cloud that now pressed heavily upon the 
country, there was opening the brighter 
prospect of a comfortable, substantial, and 
contented peasantry. Noman who heard 
him make that observation would attribute 
to him a callousness to present suffering, 
or any want of cordial co-operation for 
its alleviation. He would willingly fore- 
go every pursuit of interest or ambition, 
if he thought that, by the devotion of his 
time, he could devise any mode of dimi- 
nishing the present suffering of the Irish 
peasantry. Inthe very valuable Report 
which had been just laid on the Table, 
which supplied a rich fund to draw on for 
future measures adapted for the improve- 
ment of Ireland, a distinguished Prelate 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Dr. Doyle, 
after coinciding with the views he had laid 
before the House, as to the wretched con- 
dition of the Irish peasantry, as to the 
ills inseparable from the subdivision and 
subletting of lands, and expressing his 
conviction that the misery of the people 
must, under that system, continue to 
increase, gave his decided approbation to 
the principle of the Subletting Act; but 
added, that it should have been accom- 
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panied by some measure to afford employ- 
ment or support to the population. He 
felt deeply the urgent necessity of turning 
immediate attention to the various pro- 
posals which had‘ been made for the 
employment or support of the Irish 
poor. From the very moment that the 
adjustment of that question of paramount 
importance—the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics—left the Irish, without distinction 
of sect or party, at liberty to co-operate 
cordially together—there had been an 
anxious desire to investigate the state and 
condition of the poorer classes in Ireland, 
with a view to ameliorate and relieve their 
present distress. No man who considered 
the important and extensive nature of the 
suggested measures would recommend 
a precipitate decision, or the adoption 
of rash or hasty legislative measures in 
advancing towards that from which, when 
once reached, no retreat remasied. He 
would encourage the fullest investigation 
of the merits of all the various measures 
which had been suggested ; but, without 
undervaluing them, he might be permitted 
to say, that he looked with great confidence 
for an amelioration of the condition of the 
Irish peasantry to the feeling and the 
disposition which had grown up among 
the Irish landlords. They had no longer 
contented themselves with calling on the 
Government and the Legislature to correct 
ills which were peculiarly within their 
own power; they no longer resembled the 
waggoner whose wheel stuck fast in the 
rut, and who called on Hercules to extri= 
cate it; but aware of the answer which he 
received, they had altogether put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, and from their 
exertions he confidently anticipated an 
amelioration in the condition of the Irish 
peasantry. They would, he was persuaded, 
knit and strengthen those ties which had 
for atime unfortunately been broken— 
they would perfect that graduated scale 
which, in these countries, ought to exist in 
¢lose and continued contact, from the 
highest to the lowest, and they would ac- 
complish this, not merely by raising the 
tenant to meet the landlord, but, when it 
might be necessary to do so, by the land- 
lord coming down to meet the tenant. In 
conclusion, he would venture to implore 
the hon. and learned Member to reconsider 
this Statute,—to reflect how erroneously 
the dispossessing of any part of the ten- 
antry had been attributed to it,—to re- 
member that it was introduced into this 
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and outrage, and yet they were called 


and ablest friends of Ireland, and to be- | upon to-night to repeal an Act which was 
lieve that it was eminently calculated for | framed to put an end to the recurrence of 


the protection and improvement of the Irish | 
peasant. If the result of further con-| 
sideration should lead the hon. and learned | 
Member to concur in this view of it, he} 
hoped that he would promulgate his altered 
opinion ; by doing so, he would confer a 
greater benefit on his country than he 
could ever hope to be able to achieve for 
it by other means. 

Mr. Villiers Stewart recommended a_| 
medium course on this occasion. ‘The law 
required amendment, but he was against 
its total repeal. He approved of its principle 
but some of its details required revision. 
He conceived that much of the excitement 
that prevailed in Ireland would be allayed, 
if this law were not to operate upon leases 
made prior to its enactment; and it ap- 
peared to him, that it was better that the 
landlord should suffer from the imperfect 
wording of the old law, than that the 
tenant should suffer from the ex post facto 
operation of a new law. So far he agreed 
with the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford; he wished also to add, that all 
lands and tenements situated in towns, 
ought to be exempted from the operation 
of the Act. That part of the Act which 
related to devises should undoubtedly be 
repealed, and if these points were attended 
to, he conceived there would be no further 
objection to which the law could be justly 
obnoxious. Jn principle, this Act was 
perfectly equitable both as regarded land- 
lord and tenant. In the Act itself, he saw 
little grounds for the clamour which had 
been raised against it. It had been de- 
scribed as an act to facilitate the depopu- 
lation of Irish estates, a character it by no 
means deserved. It warned the tenant 
that he should receive no benefit from the 
infringement of his contracts, and it did 
nothing more than enforce theobservance of 
contracts on both the landlord and tenant. 
The landlord always had a right to eject 
his tenant if he thought fit, and the altera- 
tion made in the law by this Act was be- 
neficial not injurious to the tenant. It 
certainly prevented subletting, but that 
was very beneficial, and he had seen many 
instances of great advantages resulting 
from the occupier holding directly of the 
owner of the soil. The system of infinite 
and complicated distresses in Ireland, 
arising out of the subdivision of lands, 
had been productive of misery, injustice, 








such monstrous evils. If the Subletting 
Act afforded to the landlords security 
against fraud; on the part of the tenants, it 
afforded to the tenants a defence against 
injustice and extortion. 

Colonel Beresford observed, that the 
principle of this Act was the protection of 
the landlord against the frauds of his 
tenantry, and in his opinion no one had a 
right to interfere with a landlord in the 
distribution of his property. This Act 
enabled landlords to deal with their land, 
in a manner most advantageous for all 
parties. He maintained, that the great 
misery of the tenants was occasioned by 
the middle-men, who threw all the blame 
of their own fault on the landlords. He 
must beg leave of the House to take that 
opportunity of defending his noble relative 
(Lord Beresford) and his agent, from the 
attacks made upon them out of doors by 
the learned Member opposite. 

Mr. O’Connell rose and said, that he 
could not well agree to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s replying to what he had said out of 
doors, unless he was to be allowed to 
satisfy the House of the authority upon 
which he had made his statement. 

Colonel Beresford said, that he could 
not yield to the learned Gentleman’s propo- 
sition, and must beg leave of the House to 
proceed in his statement. [Here the hon, 
Member read several observations that had 
been made upon the agent of Lord Beres- 
ford by Mr. O'Connell. The substance of 
them was, that Lord Beresford and his 
agent had hunted poor people out of their 
tenements, and had turned their ‘ holdings’ 
into pasture lands for four-footed animals, 
to be shipped to England to support his 
Lordship in greater luxury whilst he was 
an absentee.] He (Colonel Beresford) 
had authority to deny every particle of 
that charge. What Lord Beresford’s agent 
had done had been at his own loss. He 
had let the lands to tenants without dis- 
tinction of religious or political opinions, 
His farms averaged from forty to sixty 
acres each. Dr. Doyle had borne testi- 
mony to the good conduct of this agent ; 
and he could say, that there was not a 
tenant about to leave the estate who was 
not two years’ rent in arrear. 

Mr. A. Dawson, in reply to the hon, 
Gentleman who had just sat down, must 
remind the House that the Subletting Act 
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had nothing whatever to do with tenants at 
the termination of their leases. The evils 
which it was pretended that the Subletting 
Act removed could be remedied much better 
by other means, and particularly by the 
vigilance and care of landlords. The 
conduct of landlords, however, was not of 
any consequence to that House, and it was 
a breach of all principle for the Legisla- 
ture to interpose a law between landlords 
and tenants, and to affect their contracts, 
unless the case were pointed out by public 
utility. The less the Legislature inter- 
fered between landlord and tenant the 
better. No necessity for such an inter- 
ferrence existed, for the wretchedness of 
the people had no necessary connexion 
with the subletting of land. 1t arose from 
other causes. During the war the barrel 
of wheat which now sold for 30s. had sold 
for 51., and consequently there had been 
a very great competition for land, which 
had been let and sublet through many 
hands. The fall of prices had ruined this 
latter class of persons, and not the sub- 
letting, which was generally the result more 
of family arrangements and exigencies 
than of trading in leases. If a farmer’s 
children married, it was natural that he 
should let them have a portion of the land 
he held on a beneficial lease. But at all 
events it was a most glaring violation of 
principle to pass such a law for Ireland, 
and not for England. This was dissimi- 
lating the laws of the two countries, and 
the population driven from Ireland by the 
Subletting Act would naturally come over 
to England: they would not stop in Ire- 
land to perish. It was not, however, to 
the policy or impolicy of the law that he 
would direct his opposition, for he objected 
to it entirely upon principle. He would 
remind Gentlemen of what the poet had 
said upon the subject of the poor man’s 
occupation of land— 

*¢ A time there was ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man.” 
In his opinion, if every man was put upon 
his rood of land, no person would be 
miserable. 

The Solicitor General thought that, 
standing in his situation, it might be de- 
sirable for him to express his sentiments 
on this law, and in doing so, he could 
assure the House that he had no other wish 
than to assimilate, as much as possible, the 
laws of property in the two countries. It 
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was well known that he had never spared 
any toil or trouble in his efforts to extend 
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the beneficial laws of England to Ireland. 
He might advert to one proof—his exten- 
sion of the Contempt Act to Ireland. He 
always had felt, and he now entertained 
the same favourable feelings towards every 
measure that could tend to the bene- 
fitting of Ireland. The hon. and learned 
member for Waterford must be convinced, 
even from the full attendance of Members 
on this occasion, that the House partici- 
pated in these feelings; and if that hon. 
Member could make out that the law in its 
present state really oppressed Ireland, he 
would be one of the first to exert himself 
in modifying or changing it. The law 
appeared to depend upon its general prin- 
ciple, and upon its particular provisions. 
The learned member for Waterford had 
taken this arrangement in discussing the 
measure. In addressing himself to the 
principal provisions of the law, he had 
omitted, though he well knew the fact, 
that it was not, and never had been, the 
intention of Government to continue the 
provisions of the law as they now stood. 
Ministers were desirous of softening the 
provisions of the law, and to adapt them 
to those exigencies which could alone 
justify the continuance of the law at all. 
He would acknowledge that Government 
was responsible for continuing the law 
and that they ought to repeal it if it 
pressed upon the Irish people. Thelaw, 
he thought, was founded upon public 
utility, and nothing but public utility 
would make him maintain a law which in- 
troduced an anomaly into the system of 
the two countries. But still he must deny 
that this had ever been a Government mea- 
sure. The Bill had been proposed and 
framed by gentlemen of Ireland, who had 
as much the interest of their country at 
heart as the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford; for, whatever were the high pre- 
tensions and merits of that hon. Member, he 
could not possibly wish to be thought of 
more integrity or benevolence, or to have a 
gréater love towards his country, than those 
gentlemen of Ireland who had thought, and 
still did think, well of this law. He (the 
Solicitor General) always found himself in 
opposition to the learned member for 
Waterford, but yet he had never entered 
into any discussions with him under the in- 
fluence of personal feelings; and after what 
had occurred that evening he hoped to wit- 
ness no more personalities; they would be 
totally unjustifiable unless new provoca- 
tions were given, and if provocations were 
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given, he trusted that the House would 


strongly express its feelings against either | 


party using them. The principle of the 
Bill was, to prevent the introducing of 
tenants new to the landlord, and in oppo- 
sition to his interests, and to the meaning 
of the lease he had given. He declared he 
was utterly incapable of conceiving how 
any question on the words of this law 
could have arisen, or how it could have 
the operation assigned to it by the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford. In 
the first part of that hon. Gentleman’s 
speech he had said, that the law caused 
the evils he complained of; but it was 
utterly impossible that the law should 
cause any evils of the sort. The law 
could not turn any man out of that in 
which he had been in possession when the 
law was passed. The hon. and learned 
Member had asked, if persons were re- 
moved from an estate, or turned out of 
possession, where were they to go to? 
This was a question of a different nature, 
but there could be no difficulty in answering 
it. If the Church property, and property 
held for ninety-nine years, bore such a 
large proportion to the land of Ireland as 
the hon. Member asserted, let the people 
go there. The hon. and learned Member 
had stated that the first clause of the Act 
had been construed to have an ex post 
facto effect. His opinion was totally dif- 
ferent on the subject. It had not an ex post 
facto effect, as all waivers were spoken of 
as prospective. This was the intention of 
the Legislature, and the Act had been in- 
troduced for this purpose. If there were 
any ambiguity upon this point, the Go- 
vernment would remove it. Upon the 
next clause the learned Gentleman had 
said that a future release would not enable 
the tenant to alienate, unless the lease ex- 
pressly gave the power to doso. If this 
were the case, it was obvious that the 
effect of the law was only to put the Irish 
tenant on his guard, and to make him 
careful to stipulate for the power to 
sublet. Next the learned Gentleman had 
said, that the Legislature had taken it out 
of the power of the landlord to give his 
consent. It had done no such thing. But 
the landlord could not distrain if he gave his 
consent. It ought to be known to all 


law was one of the greatest boons ever 
given toatenantry. If the tenant paid 
the rent, neither the immediate nor the 
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removed the evil of the middle men. The 
hon. and learned member for Waterford, 
appeared to complain, that the expense by 
which a landlord could eject a tenant, had 
been reduced by the Subletting Act from 
171. 2s. 6d. to 11. 2s. 6d., and that the 
process of dispossession was in this manner 
rendered more easy to the landlord. But 
had not landlords rights to be protected as 
well as tenants? and did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wish to enable the latter 
to set the former at defiance? If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman were to run the 
landlord’s expense of ejectment up to a 
large sum—be it 171. or 702. or 700J. or 
7,000/.— then the landlord’s remedy would 
be destroyed—in point of fact, the tenant 
would become the landlord, his protection 
against dispossession being rendered com- 
plete. How inconsistent was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who professed a wish to 
afford cheap law in England at the door of 
every man’s cottage, but was at the same 
time adverse to the extension of the same 
principle in Ireland to the landlord. It 
was the hon. and learned Member who 
wished for unequal law, and it was he (the 
Solicitor General) who was friendly to 
equallaws. Although he would not consent 
to abandon the right of the landlord, yet 
would he not sacrifice the poorest and 
humblest tenant to the most powerful 
landlord in the country. Equal law, equally 
administered to rich and poor, was what 
he wished to promote. Let the poor know 
that the law was alike accessible to all— 
that they had rights as well ascertained as 
those of the greatest landlords—that there 
would be a fair distribution of privileges 
among the different classes of society ;— 
let this be the case and let it be universally 
known, and he felt certain that much dis- 
satisfaction would be removed. 

Mr. Grattan complained, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, so far from proposing any Amend- 
ment of the Subletting Act, had denomi- 
nated that measure a boon to the Irish 
peasantry. He (Mr. Grattan) did not 
contemplate it in that light, and if the 
question came to a division (which he 
rather deprecated), he. should certainly 


| support the motion of the hon. and learned 
-member for Waterford. Without going 
England and Ireland, that this part of the | 


the length of condemning the act in toto, 
he must be allowed to assert that it re- 
quired amendment. He believed such to 
be the conviction of all who had impar- 
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william’s agent in Wicklow, Mr. Challoner 
(a gentleman, by the way, who had never 
turned two tenants off his Lordship’s es- 
tates), told him (Mr. Grattan) that great 
difficulties had been experienced under 
the act, and his own experience fully jus- 
tified the statement The question was, 
could alandlord let a farm to amiddle-mar 
under this act, and oblige him to turn out 
the under-tenants—or could he let it to 
the middle-man, with liberty to sub-let, 
depriving himself of all remedy against the 
sub-tenants? Here was one of the main 
difficulties of the case. He believed that 
a recutrence to high prices would again 
produce sub-letting, which the bill was 
framed to prevent. Since 1823, however, 
in consequence of the fall of prices, it had 
been the object of landlords to weed out 
the sub-tenants from their farms, and he 
thought it was injudicious to pass an act 
in 1826, the act in question, which ac- 
celerated and aggravated the operation. 
The disfranchisement of the 40s. free- 
holders had been attended with similar 
consequences. That strengthened the 
motives which landlords had for diminish- 
ing the number of their tenants, and had 
deprived a vast portion of the population 
of subsistence. He was for taking away 
from the middle-man the power of dis- 
tress, and would let that power rest in 
the hands of the head landlord, a course 
which he considered preferable to that au- 
thorized by the present law. In conclu- 
sion, the hon. Gentleman expressed his 
anxious desire that the subject should be 
set at rest, and the defects of the existing 
system as far as possible remedied by an 
amended bill, 

Lord F, L. Gower thought that it was 
hardly proper on the present occasion to 
enter into the details of the bill, for if the 
House should determine with the hon. 
member for Waterford against the princi- 
ple of the measure, it would be unneces- 
sary to discuss the details; and if the 
House should decide differently, the pro- 
per time for discussing them would be 
when a measure similar to that he had 
introduced last year, should be introduced 
by his right hon. and gallant colleague, 
the present Secretary for Ireland. The 
reason why he had proposed to amend the 
bill last Session was to be found in the 
existence of doubts and ambiguity as to 
the meaning and effect of the existing 
law. These doubts he had attempted to 
remove by a measure which he believed 
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Ireland. 
his right hon. colleague intended shortly 


to revive. One object of any law like the 
present should be, to enable landlords and 
tenants mutually to make contracts and 
enforce them, and no object could be more 
important. Of course, if the act failed 
in accomplishing this object, it was use- 
less. He thought there was one evil 
attaching to the act for which none of 
them were answerable—the act had been 
passed fifty years too late; and while, by 
the lapse of time, it had become more 
wanted, it, unfortunately, was less effi- 
cacious. 

Sir H. Hardinge begged leave to state, 
that it was his intention to-morrow to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to explain 
and amend the statute 7 Geo. 4. c. 29., 
commonly called the sub- letting act. His 
measure would resemble, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the bill introduced by his hon. friend 
(Lord F. L. Gower) last year. A question 
had been raised as to whether if a lease 
did not contain a contract against sub- 
letting the tenant should be supposed to 
have violated his agreement by under- 
letting, a partof his holding. As the law 
stood, if the tenant under-let, even although 
there was no clause in his lease against 
sub-letting, he was held to have violated 
his contract. This was the case in Ireland, 
but it was not the law in England. Was 
it fair that such a distinction should exist? 
Generally speaking, a tenant was less in- 
structed than his landlord, who had more 
power and information to enforce his 
wishes, and should specify them. It 
would be for the House to remedy the 
defect in the existing law if it should 
think proper. It would be extremely de- 
sirable that individuals ejected by the 
present law should be enabled to find 
employment and subsistence elsewhere, 
and not be encouraged to flock into 
towns, where they presented objects of 
distress and misery. It was possible when 
the result of the committee on the state 
of the poor in Ireland came before the 
House, that means might be discovered of 
employing the industrious classes, or af- 
fording relief by emigration and other 
measures. The hon. member for Water- 
ford was in the habit when in Ireland of 
attributing all the evils that afflicted the 
country to the sub-letting act. He was 
glad that the hon. Member did not attempt 
to press the point in that manner in the 
House. If he had he could have been 
immediately refuted. In the report of 
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the committee of which the hon. member 
for Limerick was chairman, to inquire into 
the propriety of giving poor-laws to Ire- 
land, it was distinctly stated by Dr. Doyle 
and others, that it was not to thesub-letting 
act that the miseries of the peasantry were 
to be attributed. He would beg leave to 
quote a brief passage of the report: 
“After the peace, the great decline of 
agricultural produce prevented many of 
the middle-men from paying their rents, 
and a general impression was produced in 
the minds of all persons that a pauper 
population spread over the country would 
go on increasing, and the value of the 
Jand, at the same time, diminishing, till 
the produce would become insufficient to 
maintain the resident population. The 
evils became so obvious,” continues Dr, 
Doyle, “that the proprietors thought 
some remedy ought to be applied; and 
they did accordingly apply remedies, of 
the principle of which I highly approve.” 
For his own part he was of opinion that 
the principle of the sub-letting act was a 
most useful one for Ireland. The difficulty 
was, what to do with the individuals who 
might be ousted under the act. For this 
difficulty he trusted a remedy might be 
provided. It afforded him great pleasure 
to be able to say, that Ireland was ina 
state of improvement—that commerce and 
steam navigation were gradually operating 
to ameliorate the condition of the people, 
who were better clad than formerly—that 
more wheaten bread was consumed—and 
that crime had diminished. There was the 
best evidence to show, that Ireland was in 
a progressive state—indeed, that she was 
advancing faster than Scotland, or even 
England at former periods. With respect 
to the motion of the hon. member for 
Waterford, (to which he could not of 
course assent), he entertained no doubt 
that many of his objections would be ob- 
viated in the committee upon the bill, 
which he should ask leave to introduce 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Wyse had heard with pleasure the 
intention expressed by the right hon. and 
gallant Secretary to introduce a measure 
for the amendment of an act which, what- 
ever were its merits, or demerits, had 
produced a vast deal of dissatisfaction in 
Ireland. He would not go into the legal 
question involved in the bill, but as a re- 
presentative of an Irish county, and 
being sensible how much the sub-letting 
act affected the agricultural population of 
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Ireland, he felt, that he should be guilty 
of a dereliction of his duty if he did not 
express his opinion on the subject. The 
whole of the discussion appeared to be 
simply this—whether the old bill should 
be amended as proposed by the right hon. 
Secretary, or whether it should be thrown 
aside and a new bill substituted, in accord- 
ance with the motion of the hon. member 
for Waterford. As he was for simplicity in 
legislation, he felt disposed to follow the 
second plan. It having been assumed or 
ascertained that great inconvenience was 
experienced in Ireland from the minute 
sub-division of land, the sub-letting act 
was adopted—a bill which could not be 
carried into effect without the expulsion 
of a part of the population from their 
holdings. Sure he was, that the measure 
was not adopted, as had been injudiciously 
and falsely said, for the purpose of giving 
power to one class of citizens over another, 
not to arm landlords against tenants; the 
Legislature had in view to check the growth 
of the superabundant population of the 
country—superabundant in reference to 
the resources of the State that were brought 
into action. The question with every good 
government was, how best to raise the 
amount of capital in due proportion with 
the amount of population; and if a go- 
vernment were wise and powerful, and 
identified with the interests of the people, 
it would not be long till it discovered the 
means of effecting this object: but if a 
government were imbecile, dishonest, and 
disposed to palter with the happiness of the 
nation, it would more easily find means 
to reduce population to the level of 
capital than, to raise the latter in propor- 
tion to the growth of population. He did 
not say that such was the object of the 
sub-letting act. The object of that act 
was to prevent the minute sub-division of 
land. Now he was not one of those who 
praised small or large farms abstractedly 
considered: the advantage of small or 
large farms depended upon various con- 
siderations. ‘The present law saw in the 
middle-man principally the cause of all 
the disasters of Ireland. But the middle- 
man was not always mischievous. Ireland 
was at one period in a situation to require 
middle-men. She was in the situation of 
a conquered country, with absentee pro- 
prietors, and gladly availed herself of a 
class of men to take their places. The 
middle-man of that day constituted the 
only link between the two orders of the 
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State—almost the only link between the 
two countries. 
middle-men was generated by the high 
war-price of corn, and the result was too 
great a division of land in Ireland, and 
too high a price for land. When the war 
ceased, prices fell, and the alteration from 
a state of war with high prices, to a state 
of peace with low prices, was accom- 
panied by great inconveniences. A simi- 
lar effect was produced in Scotland after 
the Union, according to Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, in England in the reigns of James 
and Elizabeth, and might be now observed 
in Westphalia. He did not maintain that 
the sub-letting act had produced all the 
evil, but he was of opinion that it had 
caused a considerable part of it, especially 
as no reservoir was provided for the peo- 
ple ejected in consequence of it. The 
evil, however occasioned, still stared the 
Legislature in the face,and would continue 
to do so till some effectual means of ame- 
lioration were adopted. He strongly re- 
commended the right hon. and gallant 
Secretary not to bring in the bill of which 
he had given notice unaccompanied by 
some of the other great measures of ame- 
lioration to which he had alluded. As to 
emigration, he did not approve of it asa 
remedial measure. He did not like to 
send away a portion of our population 
which, judiciously treated at home, might 
add toinstead of diminishing our resources. 
He did not like to dismiss them to some 
distant colony, where they might eventu- 
ally turn and sting us, as was the case 
with America, He disapproved of sending 
away the flower of our population—the 
muscle and mind of the whole—leaving 
behind the lees and dregs of the lower 
orders of the community. If asked for 
his remedial measures, he answered, he 
would remove the impediments of com- 
merce—-for instance, he would set free the 
coal trade, he would break. down all mo- 
nopolies, whether of grand juries or cor- 
porations, which would give an impulse to 
industry and enterprise, and that he 
would enforce by loans and other salutary 
means. 

Sir J. Bourke thought that the Sublet- 
ting Act tended to prevent the improve- 
ment of waste lands in Ireland; because 
in cases where large portions of bog and 
other waste Jand were held by an indi- 
vidual, the immediate tenant was restricted 
from underletting parts of those wastes to 
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persons who, if they could obtain posses- | not far distant, for in some counties, not 
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sion of them in moderate quantities, would 
undertake to reclaim them. He therefore 
thought the present Act injurious in its 
effects, however good were the intentions 
of its framers. He should be happy to 
give his assistance to the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland in his endeavours to amend 
the bill, provided the motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford were 
lost, though, in the first instance, he should 
certainly vote for that. 

Lord Boyle said, he should vote against 
the motion of the hon. member for Water- 
ford, not that he approved of the Sublet- 
ting Act, which, he must say, was very 
unpopular in Ireland, but because, after 
the statement of the right hon. Secretary, 
he thought it his duty to wait for the 
amended bill. 

Mr. Ruthven expressed his satisfaction 
at what had been said by the Secretary for 
Ireland, of his intention to introduce a 
bill to amend this Act, which had already 
produced so much mischief; but, at the 
same time as he highly disapproved of the 
Subletting Act, which was a restriction 
both on landlords and tenants, he would 
vote for the motion of the hon. member for 
Waterford. 

Mr. O'Connell, in reply, said, that in the 
speech to which the hon. Member (Colonel 
Beresford) referred, he had not used the 
words attributed to him. The speech was 
taken by the reporters, who attended in 
the open air, and without any accommoda- 
tions, hence it was very inaccurately given. 
He had said nothing whatever which he 
was not prepared by documents to prove. 
With respect to the Motion before the 
House, one thing at least would give 
satisfaction to the people of Ireland ; name- 
ly, the very patient attention with which 
it was discussed by the House. Another 
source of satisfaction to them would be 


| found in the professions of hon. Members, 
| of good dispositions to that country. He 
| feared, however, that many of them would 
| bé found to be only professions. 


The re- 
jection of his Motion would, on the other 
hand, produce great dissatisfaction, as the 


' feeling was universal in the country against 
the Subletting Act. The hon. and learned 
| Solicitor General, in opposing this Motion, 
| had said, that the time was not yet arrived 


in Ireland when the occupiers of the soil 
were to become the masters of its owners. 
It was true it was not, and not likely to be ; 
but in England something like this seemed 
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far from London, some of the labourers 
seemed to be disposed to dictate to the 
land-owners the rates at which they ought 
to hold their lands. The hon. and learned 
Member concluded by saying, that what- 
ever might be the fate of his Motion, he 
had the satisfaction of having done his 
duty. 

The House divided—For the Motion 24; 
Against it 150—Majority 126. 


List of the Minority. 


Brabazon, Lord Leader, N. P. 
Brown, Hon. Wm. Lambert, J. 8. 
Bourke, Sir J. Macnamara, Major 
Bunbury, Sir Henry E. Osborne, Lord Fran. 
Dawson, Alex. O’Brien, W. S. 
Denman, Thos. O’Tarrell, Moor 
Fitzgibbon, Colonel O’Connor, Don 
Grattan, James O’Grady, Colonel 
Howard, Ralph Ruthven, E. S. 


Howard, Philip Wyse, Thos. 
Hodgson, John 
Jephson, C. D. O. TELLERS. 


Hume, Joseph 
O’Connell, Daniel 


Johnson, Jas. 
Killeen, Lord 


Stave oF THE Poorer Crasszs (IRE- 
LAND.)| Mr. Spring Rice moved ‘That 
a Select Committee be appointed to take 
into consideration the state of the Poorer 
Classes in Ireland, and the best means of 
improving their condition ; and to report 
their observations thereon to the House.” 
The hon. Member explained, that his ob- 
ject was, to revive the Committee which 
sat last Session, adding a few Members 
and filling up the places of those who were 
no longer in Parliament. 

Mr. Grattan rose, to move an Amend- 
ment to the Motion of his hon. friend. 
He admitted that the names of the Gentle- 
men selected were most respectable, but 
they were, unfortunately, Gentlemen who 
had strong opinions against the measure 
of giving relief to Ireland by any system 
of Poor-laws. Of all the Members of the 
Committee, there were only ten or eleven 
favourable to such a measure. This 
might be inferred from the fact, that in 
the last Report, which extended to fifty- 
seven pages, and which, with the Appendix 
of evidence, occupied four large volumes, 
there were only sixteen lineswhich referred 
to that measure of relief. The Members of 
the Committee reminded him of the com- 
pany of actors who undertook to perform 
the play of the Prince of Denmark, leav- 
ing out the part of Hamlet. Here was a 
committee appointed for the purpose of 
considering the state of the Irish poor ; 
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and they omitted to take any notice of the 
only measure by which relief could be 
effectually and permanently given. He 
could not consent to a repetition of such a 
course as that. If committees were to 
be appointed, let them be composed not 
entirely of men who had formed and 
expressed strong opinions on one side 
of any subject under consideration. The 
Committee should, at least, be so 
composed that the investigation would 
have a chance of being conducted with 
impartiality and without prejudice. He 
could not consent to his hon. friend bring- 
ing in eighteen or nineteen Irish bills 
(though, by the way, only two of them were 
new) from which no practical good could 
result. Committees had gone on inquiring 
to an immense extent, and had produced 
no practical advantage. Much had been 
said of the state of Ireland, and of the 
distress existing there, and a vast mass of 
information on the subject was contained 
in the volumes already laid on the Table, 
and yet no effectual measure was proposed. 
He would rather go without any inquiry 
at all than inquire without any useful re- 
sult. The system of committees only 
tended to delay practical measures. In 
the last ten years there had been ten com- 
mittees appointed, which had made re- 
ports so voluminous that very few Gentle- 
men could read them; and now the 
House was told, that before anything 
could be done, it must inquire more ; it 
must wait until this committee and the 
other committee had made their Report. 
Such a mode of doing business was only 
wasting time in hearing evidence, and 
drawing reports, and wasting the public 
money in having them printed. ~Then, 
upon the question of Irish Grand Juries, 
how long were committees of the House 
engaged? They sat till the weather be- 
came too hot for meeting; and then only 
one bill was brought in, to regulate one 
subject, which did not embrace a tithe of 
the business brought under the considera- 
tion of the Committee. Three commit- 
tees on the employment of the poor had 
sat also in 1824 and 1825, which pub- 
lished very voluminous reports, and what 
more would the House want? In fact, 
the subject had been threshed and re- 
threshed; and a similar committee had 
| Sat in 1826 and 1827. For any practical 
| measure the House already possessed quite 
| sufficient evidence. It was only a waste 
| of the public money, and agitating the 
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subject without any necessity. His hon. 
friend had got fifty witnesses over from 
Ireland, and the Reverend Doctor Doyle 
was one of them; but the evidence of that 
Gentleman would hardly tally with the 
views of hishon. friend. He also objected 
to the manner in which part of the evidence 
was obtained. He did not like opinions 
to be elicited by long cross-examination ; 
but wished each witness to state his con- 
viction in his own plain way. He said 
this, because he had seen a letter some 
time ago in one of the Irish papers, from 
a Mr. Jameson, who complained of the 
usage he received from a committee before 
which he was examined. Such conduct 
was to be deprecated, because it looked as 
if hon. Members were not seeking to come 
at the truth, but to elicit particular opinions 
_ in support of particular theories. He repeat- 
ed, that the House had before it sufficient 
evidence to warrant it in proceeding with 
some legislative measure for the relief of 


the labouring poor of Ireland, without | 


further delay, orfurther inquiry by commit- 
tees, which would end in nothing. The 
Reports of the Committee would prob- 
ably be as little to the purpose as the 
last, in which, out of fifty-seven pages, 
only sixteen lines were devoted to the 


subject most deeply connected with the | 


inquiry. The Report gave the House 
information on a matter well known since the 
days of Elizabeth, which had been before 
the public for upwards of two centuries, 
viz. that the system of the Poor-laws was 
very good if wisely administered. It was, 
no doubt. very kind of the Committee to 
tell the House that it was a waste of time 
for the Committee to have so occupied 
themselves. The Book on Ireland, written 
by the hon. member for Newark, contained 
more valuable information respecting the 
state of that country than all the reports 
that had ever been laid on the Table of 
the House. He was satisfied, if that hon. 
Member had been in the House, he would 
have seconded the Amendment which he 
begged to propose to the Motion of his 
hon. friend. The hon. Member moved 
accordingly, to leave out from the word 
“That” to the end of the question, in 
order to add the words, “the state and 
the condition of the poor of Ireland have 
been laid before this House, from time to 
time, by reports of various committees 
_ and commissions; that during the last 
twelve years, not less than ten reports 
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sions, and, with them, a great mass of 
evidence, have been laid on the Table of 
this House ; that it is therefore our opinion 
that sufficient evidence has been obtained 
and presented to enable this House to 
legislate on this subject, and that it is 
expedient that some legislative measure 
should be forthwith adopted for the em- 
ployment and relief of the poor of Ireland.” 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that it 
was not from any feeling of indifference to 
the situation of Ireland, or to the wel- 
fare of its people, that he stated that he 
was completely tired out with hearing hon. 
Members from that country continually 
moving for committees, and complaining 
of the distress prevalent there. He would 
suggest, that it would be infinitely better 
if hon. Members would bring forward spe- 
cific motions, instead of night after night 
occupying the House with debates, and 
then moving for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire. He agreed 
with the observations which fell from the 
hon. member for Wicklow, respecting the 
inefficacy of all inquiries before commit- 
tees. He did not intend to oppose the 
motion of the hon. member for Limerick, for 
he entertained no objection to appointing 
a committee, provided he had not to serve 
upon it; but he was convinced, not only 
from the reports of a number of commit- 
tees appointed to inquire into the state of 
Ireland, but also by reports on various 
subjects, that it was folly to expect that 
any good could result from the labours of 
a Select Committee. He never remember- 
ed any good practical measure which 
had originated in a committee. It ought 
to be the business of Government to take 
up agrievance and apply a remedy, for it 
must necessarily have better opportunities 
than any committee to get information. 
Suppose a committee to agree in a report, 
and recommend the enactment of some 
measure to Parliament, it could not be 
carried into effect unless it met with the 
approbation and support of Government. 
With regard to the observations which had 
been made respecting the distress in thetwo 
countries, he could only say, that the dis- 
tress and the evils of both countries arose 
from the same source, and the same mea- 
sure of relief might efficaciously be applied 
to both. He called upon Ministers to re- 
duce our enormous establishments, and to 
effect savings to such.an extent, that the 
people might be relieved from the load of 
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earth. It had been stated, that Ireland 
was over-peopled; that the inhabitants 
were, in consequence, in a most wretched 
condition ; and that they came to England, 
reducing, by the competition of Irish and 
English labour in the market, our peasantry 
to the same miserable situation as that in 
which they were placed. The persons 
who made this statement forgot that nearly 
all the produce of Ireland was brought to 
the English market, and that the people, 
asa matter of course followed it. He 
heard,afew evenings ago, an hon. Member 
declare, that all the commodities produced 
there were brought to the English market. 
Another hon. Member, only a night or 
two ago, complained that the Irish pigs 
were brought into the English market in 
such numbers that it materially injured 
the English farmer in the West of Eng- 
land. It had been stated, that there were 
four million acres of waste land in Ireland, 
capable of being cultivated. If there be 
a surplus population in that country, dis- 
tribute that land amongst the people, and 
we shall then prevent the influx of the Irish 
labourers into England, which is so much 
exclaimed against. Again, let them keep 
and eat their own pigs and cattle, and 
then we should hear no more complaints 
from the English farmer on the subject. 
That appeared to him a very simple remedy 
for an evil which so much alarmed some 
hon. Members. All the misery and dis- 
tress of the people arose from the bad 
constitution of the Legislature, and from 
the gross abuses existing in the Govern- 
ment. Thete had been report upon re- 
port, and committee upon committee on the 
state of Ireland, and what good had result- 
ed from all their labours? He did not 
wish to call the attention of the House or 
the Government to the condition of Ire- 
land in particular, but generally to that of 
the country, in which the distress was 
really alarming. The evils which existed 
in Ireland also existed to nearly the same 
extent in England; and the grounds for 
inquiry were, therefore, as strong in the one 
case as in the other. If any one had an 
intention to move for acommittee toinquire 
into the origin of the distresses of both 
countries, with a view to get at a remedy, 
he should not oppose the Motion, although 
he did not think a Select Committee a 
very convenient instrument for getting at 
truth. It was the duty of Ministers 
to point out remedies for the evils, both of 
Ireland and England; and if they were 
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not able to do so, they ought to resign 
their places. At present, one Member got 
up one night to move for a committee to 
inquire into one subject; and the next 
night another Member moved for a com- 
mittee on some other subject, and no 
good was ever attained. Sending a mea- 
sure to a committee was sending it to its 
grave, and though he had no wish to op- 
pose the hon. Member, he was inclined to 
object to his Motion. 

Mr. Brownlow, could not help expressing 
his surprise at the observations of the hon. 
member for Wicklow, and at the Amend- 
ment he had proposed. In the former 
discussion of this evening the hon. Mem- 
ber expressed himself in favour of the 
principle of the Subletting Act, and im- 
mediately afterwards voted for the repeal 
of it. Ifthe hon. Member was favourable 
to that measure, why turn round, im- 
mediately after his declaration in behalf of 
it, and vote against it? The hon. Member 
now says, that he cannot see what benefit 
can possibly result from the labours of a 
committee, on a subject like the present. 
He has also stated, that he laments the 
situation of those who have been turned 
out of their homes through the operation 
of the Subletting Act; he has urged, that 
a number of miserable creatures will be 
scattered over the surface of the land, 
without any one knowing what is to become 
of them ; for the purpose of solving that 
question, his hon. friend, the member for 
Limerick, moved for the present commit- 
tee; andhe, therefore, was much surprised 
that the hon. Member should oppose the 
Motion. The hon. Member stated, that 
the subject had been repeatedly inquired 
into before committees, and always with- 
out any useful result. But that was not 
the case. The objection which he urged 
against the members of the Committee, 
being most of them unfavourable to the 
introduction of a system of Poor-laws into 
Ireland, was without foundation. He 
was himself favourable to the introduction 
of a modified system of Poor-laws into 
that country; therefore desirous that the 
subject should be examined before the 
Committee; but during the last Session 
of Parliament, the time of the Committee 
was occupied with other subjects, and it was 
understood that a motion should be made 
for its re-appointment this Session, with 
a view to continue the investigations on 
this subject. He could not resume his 
seat without alluding to the charge brought 
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against his hon. friend, the Chairman of 
that Committee, of going into the inquiry 
with a view of supporting one side of the 
question. He was satisfied that every 
member of that committee would bear 
testimony to the impartiality, the judg- 
ment, and the attention which that hon. 
Member displayed, and to his great in- 
dustry and zeal in furtherance of the ob- 
ject of inquiry. 

Mr. Phillip H. Howard wished tostate, in 
a very few words, his reason for supporting | 
a modified system of Poor-laws for Ire- 
land, which, he conceived, would be at- 
tended with great benefit to both countries. 
He was satisfied, that the feeling of the 
large county which he had the honour to 
represent was favourable to the introduc... 
tion of such a system, and he believed | 
that such a feeling was becoming general. | 
He knew that a very strong wish was mani- | 
fested by English farmers for such a mea- 
sure. It was a matter of general complaint, 
that the expense of maintaining the Irish 
pauper population fell, not upon the Irish 
aristocracy and landlords, but upon the | 
middle classes of this country, who were | 
so reduced that they were struggling for | 
existence. The English labourer, also, | 
was daily descending lower in the scale, | 
and his condition was materially deteriorat- | 
ed by the great competition in the labour- 
market. The circumstances of the Eng- 
lish labourer had been reduced by the 
great influx of the Irish peasantry, and 
the misery which prevailed in Ireland was 
spreading rapidly here. The condition of 
the Irish peasantry would have been in- 
finitely better had there been a system of 
Poor-laws in that country; and some | 
provision for the poor of Ireland was now | 
necessary for the welfare of both countries. 
A tax forthe support of the Irish poor 
was the only tax which could be imposed | 
on the absentees of that country, com- 
patible with the institutions of a free coun- | 
try, and he should like to see such a tax | 
levied as would reach the great estates of | 
absentee proprietors. Such a tax would | 
operate as a protection to the rate-payers | 
in England, and would greatly improve | 
the condition and character of the Irish | 
peasantry. 

Mr. O’Brien did not desire to disparage | 
the labours of the Committee of last Ses- | 
sion, on the subject of the Irish poor, but 
he could not find that any useful measure | 
had resulted from its labours. The Com- | 
mittee was occupied in examinations | 
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which appeared to him to have nothing to 
do with the object of inquiry. With re- 
spect to the question of the Poor-laws, he 
should be loth to trust to the Report of 
any committee on a matter of such vital 
importance, and still less to one consti- 
tuted as the late one was. What could 
be expected from a committee from which 
the hon. member for Wicklow and the 
hon. member for Newark were carefully 
excluded? If, therefore, the Committee 
was re-appointed, he should propose that 
the names of those two hon. members and 
that of the hon, member for Banbury, be 
added. 

Mr. Vernon Smith could not neglect the 
opportunity of paying his tribute of re. 
spect to the Chairman of the Committee 
for the industry, judgment, and impar- 
tiality which he had exhibited on all oc- 
casions. He needed no other proof of this 
than the Report on the Table, which was 
a sufficient evidence of these virtues. 
With respect to the Poor-laws, the Com- 
mittee postponed its labours on that point, 
because it had not sufficient evidence to 
form a determination, and it resolved to 
apply to the House for permission to re- 
sume the inquiry. As for the charge that 
the Chairman was prejudiced against the 
introduction of Poor-laws, he did not be- 
lieve it, and in the Report which he drew 
up there were only eleven lines on the sub- 
| ject,which merelyrecommend that it should 
, be made a future subject of inquiry. He 
_ knew that some persons entertained strong 
| prejudices against the introduction- of 
Poor-laws into Ireland, in consequence of 
| conceiving that it was meant to adopt the 
English system. That was not the case; 
no human being would ever think of re- 
commending an anomalous system like 
the present Poor-laws of this country. 


| Before, however, any step could be taken, 
It was necessary to get every information 


on the subject; and there was no better 
way than by the inquiries of a Committee. 
He was exceedingly surprised to hear an 
hon. Member assert, that the Reports on 
Ireland were little better than waste paper, 
and that it was a useless expenditure of 
the public money to print them. He could 
only say, that he wished the public money 
might never be spent in a less useful man- 
ner. He entered into the Committee with 


a prejudice in favour of Poor-laws for Ire- 
‘land; but that prejudice was now much 


weakened; for, amongst all the numerous 


‘witnesses examined by the Committee, 
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there was not one who had a feasible plan | beneficial to that country. But as this 


for carrying that object into effect. The 
hon. member for Wicklow was incorrect 
in asserting that it had been determined, 
beforehand, not to recommend a system 
of Poor-laws. Only two plans for the in- 
troduction of Poor-rates into Ireland were 
presented to the Committee—the first was 
drawn up by Dr. Doyle, and the other by 
Colonel Page. On inquiry, Dr. Doyle 
admitted that he was entirely unacquainted 
with the English system; and Colonel 
Page admitted that the whole period of his 
residence in Ireland did not exceed three 
months. The House, therefore, would not 
be surprised to hear that neither of those 
plans met with the approbation of the 
Committee. Ifthe hon. member for Wick- 
low had seen the care and attention mani- 
fested by the hon. member for Limerick, 
he would not have charged him with par- 
tiality as Chairman of the Committee. 
No doubt, he put more questions than any 
other Member, in consequence of the situ- 
ation which he filled; but in all of them 
he manifested nothing but a disposition to 
find out and support truth. 

Mr. Spring Rice meant to confine him- 
self to replying to some of the observa- 





tions of his hon. friend the member for | 


Wicklow. On bringing this subject for- 
ward last year, he entered into a long 


statement of the motives which induced | 


him to submit it to the consideration of 
Parliament; and did not, therefore, make 
any remarks on the present occasion. The 
hon. Member complained of his silence, 
but that was dictated by supposing that 
there would be no objection to the mo- 
tion. He was less surprised at the com- 
plaints, when he heard the hon. Member 
charge the Committee with being preju- 


diced on the subject. The hon. member for | 


Wicklow seemed to think that the only 
matter for inquiry before the Committee 
was the Poor-laws, and that he (Mr. Rice) 
was strongly prejudiced against them. 
But he would appeal to any Gentleman 
who heard him—to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who was in the House at 
the time,—whether he did not distinctly 
state, on bringing the subject before Par- 
liament last year, that the question of the 
introduction of the Poor-laws into Ireland 
was one that required investigation; ac- 
knowledging certainly that, from the best 
attention he could give the subject, it ap- 
peared to him that the introduction of 
Poor-laws into Ireland would not be 
VOL. I. 


was a subject which had been recom- 
mended as a remedy for the evils of Ire- 
land, the Committee appointed to find out 
practical remedies should embrace it as 
one of the topics of its investigation. The 
hon. Member insinuated, that he had pro- 
posed a committee with a view of pre- 
venting the introduction of Poor-laws into 
Ireland ; because, when he moved for the 
appointment of the Committee, he had 
expressed an opinion unfavourable to 
those laws. The hon. Gentleman had also 
insinuated, that the inquiries were directed 
by the Chairman, and always had a par- 
ticular leaning; but he should recollect, 
that although inquiry generally commences 
with the Chairman, it is not confined to 
him, and those who are friendly to the 
principle of the Poor-laws have the oppor- 
tunity of putting questions as well as those 
who are not. Did the hon. Member con- 
ceive for a moment that it was in the 
power of any one Member to influence 
the opinions of a committee of the House ? 
He would read the names of those who 
constituted the Committee last year, and 
would ask any man whether he could for 
one moment think that the members of it 
would tolerate any one person putting on 
an appearance of dictation? The first 
name was Sir John Newport, Sir Robert 
Peel followed, then came Lord Althorp, 
Lord Milton, Sir Matthew W. Ridley, 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Brownlow, who had 
previously declared himself favourable to 


_ the introduction of a system of Poor-laws 


_as the means best calculated to improve 


and advance the state of the labouring 
classes in Ireland; and he would take 


|that opportunity of thanking his hon. 





friend for the attention which he paid to 


the inquiry before the Committee—Mr. 
George Dawson, Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Charles Grant, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 


| Kennedy, Mr. Lamb, Lord Palmerston, 


Mr, Villiers, Mr. Slaney,and other equally 
high and honourable men. After men- 
tioning these names, he trusted that it 
would never be insinuated again that he 
endeavoured to pack the Committee. The 
hon. member for Ennis stated, that there 
was ground of suspicion in consequence of 
the exclusion of the two hon. Members 
from the Committee whose names he men- 
tioned. With respect to the hon. member 
for Wicklow, the avowal of that hon. 
Member was quite sufficient to shew that 
he would be a very improper person to be 
i 
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placed on any such committee. After his 
declaration, that the appointment of the 
Committee was a mere delusion, and its 
last Report no better than waste paper, 
it would have been insulting him by 
asking him to take partin its labours; and 
after such a declaration, he should never 
invite him to join any committee which he 
might originate. With respect to the hon. 
member for Newark, he agreed with the 
hon. member for Ennis, that a committee 
on this subject without the hon. member 
for Newark, must appear incomplete. In 
the first instance, his name was included 
in the list of the Committee; and he should 
have been very glad if that hon. Member 
would have consented to lend the assist- 
ance of his valuable service in furtherance 
of its objects; but he declined doing so, 
and stated that he should be unable to 
attend. He could not, therefore, be 
charged, in this instance, with unfairness, 
as it was at the request of the hon. member 
for Newark that his name was struck out. 
So much, therefore, for the charge of 
having acted unfairly in not putting in 
the names of those two hon. Members. 
So earnest was he to get from the hon. 
member for Newark all the information 
possible, and especially on the subject of 
the English Poor-laws, with reference to 
the propriety of adopting a modified sys- 
tem for Ireland, that he asked him to be 
examined as a witness, but this also that 
hon. Member declined, notwithstanding 
he was urged more than once to consent. 
The hon. and gallant member for Liver- 
pool was also invited, as he was an advocate 
for the introduction of Poor-laws into Ire- 
land, to attend, and lend us the assistance 
of his evidence, but he also declined doing 
so. As a proof that the labours of the 
Committee were not altogether without 
use, he might refer to the testimony borne 
by several hon. Members in the course of 
the discussion; but it was hardly neces- 
sary, as a specific reason had been stated 
for the re-appointment of the Committee— 
it had not completed its examination on 
the subject of the Poor-laws. He had 
heard with surprise, hon. Members charge 
theCommittee with being prejudiced against 
the introduction of such a system: all 
that the Report said was,—‘ The subject 
which has occupied the greater portion of 
the time of your Committee, and that on 
which the most prolonged examination of 
witnesses has taken place, is the inquiry how 
far the Poor-laws of England or of Scot- 
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land, the principles of the 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, or any other system of assessment 
for the purpose of relief, can be intro- 
duced into Ireland with beneficial conse- 
quences. Your Committee conceive it 
wholly impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of a correct judgment on this 
subject; involving, as it does, if decided 
affirmatively, an entire change in the do- 
mestic economy of eight millions of per- 
sons. A false step may here be of such 
fatal consequences, that it greatly behoves 
the Legislature to proceed cautiously, to 
investigate closely, and to weigh accurately 
before any final decision is made. In the 
present state of the Session, your Com- 
mittee, though fully prepared to consider 
this branch of the subject, are unwilling 
to present any specific Report, in the un- 
avoidable absence of many of their mem- 
bers: they, therefore, content themselves 
with recommending, that the consider- 
ation of the subject may be resumed 
at a future time; and that, in the mean 
while, the most severe and scrutinizing 
attention may be applied to the important 
evidence already before the House.’—The 
Committee, therefore, had not concluded 
its investigation, and it gave no opinion. 
If he did not move for the re-appointment 
of this Committee, he should be guilty of 
a breach of duty. He wished, however, 
to remark, that it was not intended that 
the Committee should meet more than 
once before Christmas; and, in the first 
place, he intended to propose that it 
should investigate the evidence already 
taken before proceeding to examine any 
new witnesses. 

Amendment negatived without a divi- 
sion, and Committee appointed. 

On the name of Mr. O’Connell being 
proposed, the hon. Member said, that he 
could not consent to be a member of the 
Committee, as he did not think any good 
could result from its appointment. There 
was already a fund in Ireland in the pos- 
session of the Church, from which the poor 
ought to be relieved. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Nov. 12. 


Mixures.] Petitions presented. For the immediate aboli- 
tion of Slavery, by Lord Duruam, from Durham, 
Stockton-on-Tees, and Bishop Wearmouth :—By Earl 
Spencer, from Northampton, and from the Parish of 
Belton :—By the Marquis of Burs, from Banbury, i” 
Oxfordshire :—By the Marquis of ANGLESEA, from Car- 
narvon:—By Lord Cawpor, from various places in ope 
Wales ;—By the Bishop of Batu and WELLS, from the 
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Clergy of the County of Wilts; and from Cromer and 
Chard:—By Lord Surriexp, from Norfolk:—By Lord 
WaarncuirFe, from Huddersfield, anda great number 
of places in the County of York:—By the Earl of Ox- 
FORD, from Suffolk. By the Marquis of ANGLESEA, from 
the Debtors confined in the Four Courts Marshalsea, 
Dublin, praying that the Bankrupt Laws and the Insolvent 
Debtor Laws of Ireland might be assimilated to those of 
England. 


Kinpare-Srreer Socrery.] The 
Marquis of Anglesea presented a Petition 
from the Parishes of Kilcoman and Robin, 
Ireland, praying an alteration of the 
method of distributing the funds placed by 
Parliament at the disposal of the Kildare- 
street Society in Dublin. The noble Mar- 
quis supported the prayer of the petition, 
and observed, that unless Government 
interfered, and adopted some of the sug- 
gestions which had been made to them 
relative to the future management of the 
funds of the Society, and the system of 
education, the object of those who wished 
to give education to the Irish people, 
would be completely frustrated. The pro- 
priety of the management of the funds of 
the Society had been much questioned be- 
fore he left the Government of Ireland; 
and by a compromise between the con- 
tending parties it was agreed, that 25,0001. 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
Lord-lieutenant, to be by him dealt with 
as he thought best for the accomplishment 
of the intentions of Parliament. On 
learning the nature of the trust reposed in 
him, he proceeded to make inquiries re- 
specting the state of the schools ; but on 
referring a short time afterwards to the 
accounts of the expenditure of the So- 
ciety, he found, to his great surprise, that 
of the 25,000/. placed at his disposal, 
15,0007. had been already expended by 
the Directors of the Society in advance, 
and that the remaining 10,0002. were also 
devoted by them to objects in which the 
Lord-lieutenant had not been consulted. 
Under these circumstances, and looking to 
the dissensions which prevailed between 
the two religions with respect to the system 
of education, he thought that Parliament 
should pause before it gave any more 
money for the same purpose; and that, 
at all events, no further grant should be 
made without the most minute inquiry. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, that 
he also had petitions to present on the 
same subject, and he hoped, before any 
money was wasted, that the matter would 
be thoroughly investigated. He had great 
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checked in Ireland by the hon. and gallant 
Secretary, whose appointment to the office 
of Chief Secretary was to him a subject 
of congratulation. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, it was 
the opinion of almost all those who had 
given their attention to subjects of this 
nature, that no good could be produced 
by the grants, unless Government took 
the whole management and application of 
the funds into its own hands, If their 
Lordships wished to understand the full 
extent of the abuses of the present system, 
and the best method of remedying them, 
they could obtain much valuable informa- 
tion, and would receive some excellent 
suggestions, from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which 
sat towards the end of the last Session to 
inquire into the state of the poor in Ire- 
land. 

Lord Carbery defended the conduct of 
the Kildare-street Society, and denied that 
the expenditure alluded to by the noble 
Marquis (Anglesea) was either contrary 
to the powers of the Society, or prejudicial 
to the objects which it was called on to 
accomplish. 

The Marquis of Downshire also defend- 
ed the Society. He had held the situation 
of President, and he could say with great 
confidence, that the intentions of its mem- 
bers were always pure, and that they had 
devoted their funds according to the best 
of their judgment, to promote education 
among the poorer classes of all religious 
persuasions. 

The Marquis of Anglesea had not in- 
tended to impute anything like fraud to 
those who disposed of the grant to the 
Society. All he wished for was inquiry ; 
because he was satisfied, that if the Society 
pursued the present system, and compelled 
the Catholic children to read the Bible, the 
objects of the Legislature would be con- 
tinually defeated, and the money thrown 
away. 

The Earl of Darnley was much in 
favour of religious instruction for the poor, 
but he had some doubts whether the grants 
to the Kildare-street Society really pro- 
moted that object. He was perfectly con- 
vinced of the truth of the noble Marquis’s 
statement, but he thought the whole sub- 


ject required investigation. 


OurraGes in Kent anv Sussex.) 
The Duke of Richmond, on the presenta- 





hopes that abuses would speedily be 
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occasion to advert to the debate which 
took place last night on the subject of the 
state of the labourers in Kent and Sussex, 
and begged to say a few words in ex- 
planation of what fell from him on that 
occasion. A noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Teynham) had asserted, that the farmers 
in the county of Sussex were compelled to 
raise the rate of wages, in consequence of 
being subjected to intimidation from their 
labourers. Now this assertion he had felt 
himself warranted in denying, at least 
with respect to the county of Sussex. It 
might have been so in other places, but in 
Sussex generally, he believed it was not the 
case. He did not then mean to say that 
there were not one or two places in which 
intimidation might have been used, but in 
the west of Sussex, with which he was 
connected, nothing of the kind had taken 
place, or been attempted. What he rose 
then, however, for was, to give the noble 
Lord who made the assertion an oppor- 
tunity of explaining the nature of the 
conclusion he had drawn from the com- 
munications which he had referred to. 
The noble Lord had put into his hand the 
letter on which he founded his assertion ; 
but he thought that if the noble Lord had 
attentively examined the terms of that 
letter, he would have come to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion. He had nothing to do 
with the opinions of the writer of the 
letter, but he found it stated the facts 
thus :—‘‘ The labourers called out for an 
increase of their wages.” It was thensaid 
to them, ‘ But what will you do if the 
farmers refuse to grant that increase ? 
Will you disgrace yourselves and your 
country, as they have done elsewhere, by 
destroying the property of your masters, 
if they find they cannot make this ia- 
crease” ‘No, no,’ they exclaimed, ‘ we 
intend, on the contrary, to support and 
protect our masters’ property.’ ‘Well, 
but (it was said to them) that assertion of 
yours is not enough; will you put that in 
your petition to your masters? They 
said they were quite willing to do so; and 
the farmers, on receiving this petition, did 
consent to give greater wages.” Now this, 
he contended, exhibited nothing which 
could be construed into intimidation. He 
was sorry to say, however, that no man 
who heard the speech of the noble Lord 
could avoid receiving the impression, that 
its expressions were calculated to inflame 
the minds of the people, and aggravate 
the difficulties in which the farmers were 
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| placed with respect to their labourers, 
| He was one of those who thought the 
agricultural labourers of this country were 
not adequately paid for their services; 
but he was quite certain that no course 
could be adopted more prejudicial to their 
interests, and to the interests of their 
masters, than by making declarations in 
that House, or in the other House, which 
would lead the labourers to believe that 
their objects could be effected by intimi- 
dating their masters. It was because the 
people of Kent and Sussex were, unhap- 
pily, in a state of excitement, that he 
thought nothing should be done to widen 
the breach between the labourer and the 
farmer; for it could not be too often re- 
peated, or too widely disseminated, that 
the interests of the farmer, the landlord, 
and the labourer, were one and the same, 

Lord Teynham was obliged to the noble 
Duke for the opportunity he had given 
him of explaining the meaning of what 
had fallen from him on a former evening. 
It was very far from his intention to excite 
the people to violence. The meaning of 
what he said was this—that in consequence 
of what had happened in Sussex and else- 
where, the farmers had felt it to be right to 
raise the rate of wages; but he was at the 
same time fully prepared to admit, that it 
was necessary to put down every attempt 
at intimidation, and that the labourers 
must not be led to expect that they could 
obtain any increased rate of remuneration 
for their services, without the full consent 
of their employers. What he said on the 
former occasion was merely this—that the 
labourers had demanded a higher rate of 
wages, and that the farmers thought it 
prudent to comply. 

Marquis Camden was happy to hear the 
language of the noble Duke with relation 
to the attempts of the labourers against 
their employers. He thought that such 
declarations on that subject would do 
good, and that it was highly necessary the 
labourers should know that any attempt at 
intimidation was not approved of either 
by the Parliament or the country at large. 
He hoped that the opinions of Parliament 
would be made known, and that it would 
be understood every where, that no man 
of either House approved of such a system 
Any attempt to raise the wages of the 
labourer under such circumstances must 
fail, because the amount was much greater 
than the farmer at present could afford 
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The Earl of Darnley said, the disturb- 
ances in Kent could not have arisen from 
the lowness of the rate of wages, as it was 
a singular fact, that the wages of labour 
were higher in the disturbed district than 
in any other place of the South. He 
believed the disturbances did not arise 
from an inadequate rate of wages, but 
from the superabundance of labourers, 
and the want of employment. Through- 
out that part of Kent, the wages of an 
able-bodied man were 2s. a-day; and if 
the farmers were disposed to give, as he 
understood some of them had agreed to 
give, 2s. 6d., then, in his opinion, the dis- 
tress would be increased; because the 
farmer could not afford to employ so many 
labourers at 2s. 6d. as he had formerly 
employed at 2s. He was afraid that much 
of the evil arose from the mal-administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws, the abuses of which 
needed an effectual and speedy remedy. 


Outrages in Kent, Sc. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Nov. 12. 


MinuTeEs.] The House, in a Committee of Supply, voted 
3,253,328]. to make good the sum voted in the last Session 
of Parliament. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Guest, various 
Accounts of the quantity of Iron imported into, and ex- 
ported from, the United Kingdom, in the year 1829 :—On 
the Motion of Mr. Euvis, of the Money paid on account 
of the Savings Banks, and on account of the Reduction of 
the National Debt, by terminable Annuities:—On the 
Motion of Mr. Jepson, the Contract Prices at Kilmain- 
ham Hospital, from the earliest period at which they could 
be made out :—On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, the 
Expense incurred in taking the last Census for Ireland. 

Petitions presented. From J. Ingram Lockart, complaining 
of the return for the City of Oxford:—From John R. 
Deene and Henry Shirley, complaining of the return for 
Winchilsea:—-By Mr. H. Sumner, from Hylton Joliffe, 
Esq., complaining of an undue return for the County of 
Surrey. By Sir J. Bourke, from Fish Curers and other 
persons interested in the Fisheries in Ireland, praying for 
a continuance of the bounty. For theabolition of Slavery, 
by Mr. C. Dunpas, two from Berkshire:—By Sir R. 
Vrvyan, fifty from Cornwall:—By Mr. Hopeson, from 
Cheltenham :—-By Mr. Eerrton, from Stockport :—By 
Colonel Davies, twenty-one from Worcestershire: —By 
Mr. Guest, from Devonshire: —By Mr. Hopngss, from 
Canterbury :—By Mr. E. B. Cutvg, four from Hereford- 
shire:—By Lord ALTHoRP, twelve from Northampton, 
and one from the neighbourhood of Russell-square:—By 
Mr. SANDFoRD, five from Somersetshire :—By Mr. WILks, 
from Birmingham, Lancaster, and Crouch End :—By Mr. 
Currers, three from Sussex:—By Mr. Dunpas, two 
from Yorkshire :—By Sir R. Price, three from Hereford- 
shire :—By Sir R. Heron, thirteen from Hampshire and 
other places :—By Mr. ScHonswar, two from Hull :—By 
Sir W. Gutsz, five from Gloucestershire:—By Mr. 
BETHELL, from the West Riding of Yorkshire :—By Mr. 
Lawtey, from Alcester and Stratford-upon-Avon :—By 
Mr. TyRRzLL, three from Essex :—By Mr. JoHn Woop, 
from Kirkham:—By Mr. BENeETT, eight from Wiltshire. 
By the same hon. Member, from Hindon, for the repeal of 
the Malt Duties. By Mr. Leaper, from the Inhabitants 
of Athlone, for the Emancipation of the Jews. By Mr. 
QConNneLL, from the Parish of Kilmore, in the County 
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of Wexford, complaining of Distress, and praying for the 
Repeal of the Legislative Union of Great Britain and 
Treland. 


Distress and Taxation. 


In1tsn Corporation Funps.] Mr. 
Leader presented a Petition from the In- 
habitants of Athlone, praying for an in- 
quiry into the distribution of Corporation 
Funds in Ireland. The hon. Member 
observed, that he knew no subject which 
more deserved the attention of the House. 
In consequence of the mismanagement of 
the funds in question, half a million of 
people were in a state of utter destitution. 
He had ascertained that the value of 
10,0002. a year was given by the Crown 
in land to the Corporation of Kilkenny, 
the members of which consisting of a very 
few individuals, actually divided it entirely 
among themselves. 


NEWSPAPERS AND Stamp Dutits.] 
Lord Morpeth presented a Petition from 
the inhabitants of Manchester, praying for 
the abolition, or considerable reduction of 
the Duty on NewspaperStampsand Duties. 
At present those Stamps and Duties con- 
stituted two-thirds of the entire cost of 
every newspaper. The consequence was, 
that the newspaper press was monopolised 
by a few persons, who thereby acquired 
great power of promoting their own ends 
by misrepresentation. To reduce the duties 
would increase the Revenue, in- conse- 
quence of the much greater number of 
newspapers that it would cause to be cir- 
culated; and at the same time it would 
give increased employment to paper- 
makers, printers and others. His hon. 
friend, the member for Dover, had last 
Session intimated his intention of making 
a motion on this subject. He begged to 
ask him if he meant to make such a motion 
in the present Session? He owned that 
he thought it would be highly expedient 
to adopt a proposition, which, while it was 
calculated to increase the Revenue, was 
also calculated to diffuse that sound 
political and religious knowledge which 
was ‘most essential to the maintenance of 
good government and social order. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that it was 
decidedly his intention to bring forward 
the Motion to which his noble friend 
alluded, after Christmas. 


Distress.]| Mr. Benett presented a 
Petition from the inhabitants of Mere and 
other places in Wiltshire, complaining 
of the great Distress under which they 
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were labouring, which they attributed 
principally to the change in the currency, 
and praying to be relieved from taxation. 
The hon. Member characterized the pe- 
titioners as a most loyal and well-disposed 
set of people, and expressed his conviction, 
notwithstanding the temptation held out 
to them by what had taken place in 
another part of the kingdom, that they 
would not only refrain from outrage, but 
would be most active in repressing it. 

On the Motion for bringing up the 
Petition, 

Mr. R. Grant wished to know what his 
Majesty’s Government intended to do in 
the way of the remission of taxation. An 
idea had gone very generally abroad, that 
it was intended to repeal the duty on Sea- 
borne-coals. He begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether that was in con- 
templation ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that his right hon. friend had, the 
other evening, stated, that great incon- 
venience must always attend premature 
disclosures of that nature. He was sure, 
therefore, that his hon. friend, the member 
for Norwich, would not attribute his de- 
clining to answer the question to any want 
of courtesy. 

Sir M. W. Ridley had hoped, after what 
passed last Session, that a remission 
would have been proposed of the duty on 
Sea-borne-coal. He still hoped, that the 
result of the motion of the hon. member 
for Limerick would tend to the attainment 
of so desirable an object. He was aware 
that this was not a time at which an ex- 
tensive remission of taxes could be ex- 
pected, and, therefore, that hopes ought 
not to be held out which could not be 
realized. It was his firm conviction, how- 
ever, that a great advantage would arise 
from remitting the taxes which pressed 
on industry, such as the duties on Sea- 
borne-coals, soap, candles, the house and 
window-tax, and putting on a tax which 
would apply to the richer classes. 

Sir John Wrottesley, judging from the 
Report of the Committee, was of opinion 
that a repeal of the Coal-tax would be 
beneficial only to the great coal-owners. 
From the monopoly enjoyed by these pro- 
prietors of mines in the North, he did not 
think it probable the public would gain 
anything by a remission of the duty. 
The people would be far more benefitted 
by a repeal of some of the assessed taxes. 


Mr, Bell declared, that he did not 
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consider hon. Members had any right to 
interfere with the coal owners in the 
management of their own affairs. He 
denied that the coal owners enjoyed a 
monopoly, but on the contrary there was a 
great competition amongst them. 

Mr. Tennyson defended the conduct of 
the coal owners, but agreed with the hon. 
Baronet in thinking that a reduction should 
be made in the assessed taxes. 

Sir R. Wilson observed, that he was 
prepared to support a Property-tax, if all 
practicable reduction in the indirect taxes 
and in the assessed taxes should prove 
insufficient to afford relief to the people. 

Mr. Gordon protested against hon. 
Members at his side of the House en- 
couraging the Ministers to lay on a 
Property-tax. Let that House take off 
the taxes first, and then they would force 
Ministers to reduce the establishments, 
This was in his mind the proper course to 
pursue, and not the reverse, as had been 
maintained by hon. Members. He con- 
tended that the House ought to interfere 
in the arrangements of the great coal- 
owners to promote the public good. 

General Gascoyne asked if it were the 
intention of Government to re-appoint the 
China Trade Committees ? 

Sir R. Peel said, the best mode of 
answering that question, was to give notice 
that on Monday next he would move for 
the re-appointment of that Committee. 

Mr. Benett, before bringing up the 
Petition, observed, that all taxes affecting 
production and industry should be re= 
moved in the first instance. He declined 
saying anything respecting a Property-tax. 
—The Petition laid on the Table. 


EnGuiisn Pension List.] Mr, Gordon 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, if it was his in- 
tention, previous to entering upon the 
discussion respecting the Civil List, to lay 


before the House the details of the English 


Pension-list ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
his hon. friend must be aware that the 
details of the English Pension-list never 
were given. 

Mr. Gordon replied, that as his right 
hon. friend had, upon the present occasion, 
given many papers which were never given 
before, such as papers referring to the 
Scotch Establishment; and considering 
the declaration made by Government, 
that they intended to lay all information 
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before the House, he trusted the details of 
this List would not be withheld. 

Mr. Hume begged to remind the right 
hon, Gentleman, that when he made a 
similar demand in 1828, it was objected 
to upon the ground that the details could 
nat be brought forward until there was a 
new settlement of the Civil List. He did 
not think a single shilling should be voted 
until all the information that might be 
required was laid before the House. 


Civit List.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, he considered it would be 
convenient that previously to the House 
resolving itself into a Committee to take 
into consideration that part of his Majesty’s 
Speech which referred to the settlement of 
the Ciyil List, he should state the course 
he intended to pursue. He did not expect 
the House to come to a decision that night 
on the Resolutions he should propose, 
After proposing those Resolutions, and 
stating his views respecting the future 
Civil List, which would be in great part 
matter of detail, he would lay before the 
House the various necessary documents in 
a clear form, so that hon, Members might 
be able to put themselves in full possession 
of all the information they required before 
they came to a vote on Monday next. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
spoke to the following effect :—I rise, Sir, 
pursuant to notice, for the purpose of 
recommending to the House to fulfil the 
assurance given to his Majesty, in answer 
to his gracious Speech from the Throne, 
that we would cheerfully provide all that 
was necessary for the support of the Civil 
Government and the honour and dignity 
of his Crown ; and, Sir, if ever there was 
an occasion on which a proposition of 
this nature might dispense with all argu- 
ment or recommendation upon the part of 
the individual who moves it, I am sure 
this is the occasion. I am confident there 
is not one of those I now have the honour 
of addressing—that there is not a single 
man in the country, who will not be for- 
ward in the anxious wish to promote the 
comfort of the Sovereign and the dignity 
of the Crown. The people of England, 
always attached to monarchy, have here- 
tofore not only maintained their Sovereigns 
in comfort and dignity, but have ever been 
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and splendor, for they feel a reflected 
pleasure and glory in the splendor of the 
Crown, And, Sir, well convinced am I 
that there never was a period at which a 
warmer affection or more sincere attach- 
ment existed upon the part of the people 
towards their Sovereign than at present, 
and this [ feel secures to me the universal 
consent of the people in making such a 
provision for the Crown as the circum- 
stances of the case require. In assert- 
ing this, I do not, however, want to pro- 
tect my proposition from that examination 
which is the duty of the House. No, 
Sir, [ am prepared to meet that examin- 
ation, and to meet it with confidence; 
although, undoubtedly, objections will be 
raised against it, and objections of a very 
different character. On the one hand I 
may be told that I am not dealing with 
sufficient liberality; and on the other, I 
may he reproached with not having a due 
regard to economy. Yet conscious that 
I am steering a middle course—avoiding 
aniggardly parsimony on the one side, 
and an undue extravagance on the other 
—I feel that I may submit my proposition 
in the confidence that it will receive the 
approbation of the House. Sir, in bring- 
ing this subject under the consideration of 
Parliament, I stand, in some degree, in 
circumstances different from those under 
which any individual made a similar pro- 
position in former times. The circum- 
stances under which the settlement of the 
Civil List has before been made, conferred 
in themselves, credit upon former Par- 
liaments, and, in the last instance, were 
highly honourable to the King who 
lately sat upon the Throne of these realms. 
To some of these circumstances I must 
direct the attention of the House, being 
convinced that they ought to be well con- 
sidered by us, now engaged in settling the 
affairs of his present Majesty, for whose 
dignity and comfort we are called on to 
provide. The first of these peculiar cir- - 
cumstances is, that in making a proposi- 
tion of this kind to the House, I am 
fortunately at the same time able to state, 
that during the whole of the last reign 
there was no period at which Parliament 
was called on to provide for debts incurred 
upon the Civil List. Thisis the first time, 
since the institution of the Civil List, that 
it was possible to call on Parliament to 
recollect, that no debt had been incurred 
since Parliament had last made the ar- 
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House will refer to the documents which 
are accessible to all, they will find that I 
am perfectly justified in this assertion. 
Upon the death of Queen Anne, Parlia- 
ment had to provide for a considerable 
debt incurred on the Civil List—a debt 
amounting to 500,000/. On the death 
of George lst, Parliament had to provide 
for a debt incurred upon the Civil 
List, to the amount of one million. Upon 
the death of George the 2nd, Parliament 
had to pay half a million on account of 
debts incurred upon the Civil List, which 
had been granted tothat Monarch. Dur- 
ing the reign of George the 3rd, which 
extended over so long a period, and in 
which the events were of a feature so 
stirring and peculiar, the debts on the 
Civil List amounted to something between 
three and four millions. I repeat, there- 
fore, I stand before the House in a pecu- 
liar and fortunate situation, in conse- 
quence of there now being, at the close of 
a reign, no debt to defray upon the Civil 
List granted to the late King. I say, 
Sir, these circumstances are honourable to 
the Parliament by which the original ar- 
rangement was made, for it proves that it 
formed so accurate an estimate of what 
was necessary to maintain the honour and 
dignity of the Crown, that it became, for 
the first time in the history of this country, 
possible for a Monarch to confine his ex- 
penditure within the limits assigned him 
at the settlement of the Civil List. And 
further, Sir, it is to the credit of that 
Parliament that it was not only by the 
liberality of the grant that it succeeded in 
producing a result so highly to be ap- 
plauded, but also by the system it devised, 
and the regulations respecting the expen- 
diture it adopted; for, without a system, 
and without regulations, never could the 
object have been effected ; and therefore 
is that Parliament entitled to praise for 
adopting those particular regulations 
which led to the happy result I have 
already stated to the House. Nor, 
Sir, can we omit to offer the just tribute 
of praise to the prudence of his late Ma- 
jesty, in having thus carefully limited 
himself in his expenditure within the sum 
granted to him by Parliament, and in 
having so availed himself of the wise 
regulations made by Parliament, as 
to avoid incurring debt which all kis 
predecessors, since the institution of 
the Civil List, had uniformly incurred. 
I say, Sir, in the next place, there 
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is another peculiarity attending the 
proposition I am about to make, which, 
whatever may be the feeling of the hon. 
member for Middlesex and his friends 
respecting the observations I have recently 
made, ought to call forth the approbation 
and thanks of this House. We stand, 
now, in the situation of having surren- 
dered to us, by his Majesty, a greater 
revenue—greater in the value of its 
amount, and greater in its numbers of 
various heads—than Parliament ever had 
at any former period when a settlement 
of the Civil List was called for. His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
surrender to us, not only the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, which were also 
surrendered to us by the Sovereigns his 
predecessors, and which, at this present 
moment, amount to a sum not less than 
800,000. per annum, but his Majesty 
has also given up to us the casual reve- 
nues of the Crown, the Droits of the 
Admiralty and Droits of the Crown, the 
West-India Duties, and all the other 
casual revenues of the Crown, which 
were heretofore left to the peculiar 
and personal distribution and control of 
the Crown. The value, Sir, of these 
concessions is sufficiently apparent from 
the papers on the Table; but I feel it is 
not so much for the amount of the con- 
cessions that his Majesty is entitled to 
call for your approbation, as because he 
now surrenders to you, in surrendering 
these casual revenues of the Crown, that 
portion of his revenue which a Monarch 
could, with the greatest facility, com- 
mand, in the event of cases arising where- 
in he was desirous of applying his revenue 
to purposes which Parliament might not 
be disposed to sanction. In conceding, 
therefore, these revenues, the Monarch 
has deprived himself of the power of 
applying money to purposes of which Par- 
liament does not approve. His Majesty, 
consequently, has not only consulted the 
feelings of the people on the subject of 
the expenses of the Crown, but also their 
feelings concerning the objections which 
might be made to the power of the Sove- 
reign to use his revenue for purposes 
contrary to the wish of Parliament and to 
the national liberties. Sir, in making the 
proposition I am about to submit to the 
House, it will be my object toavoid all possi- 
bility of incurring debt, on the Civil List 
after the arrangement shall have been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. I hold, Sir, that debt, 
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incurred after the settlement of the Civil | 
List, is of all things the most disadvanta- | 
geous to the Crown, and offensive to the | 
people. In the first place, the very name | 
of debt carries with it the idea of mis- | 
conduct in the quarter in which it may , 
arise. I do not say in all cases debt in 
itself implies impropriety of conduct, or 
deserves reproach ; but I do say, that in 
all cases the existence of it attaches, to 
some extent, an imputation of misfortune, 
of imprudence, or misconduct, and, there- 
fore, that it is not just in the House to 
make it in the most remote degree neces- 
sary for the Monarch to incur debt, and 
thus render him liable to the imputation 
I have mentioned. Sir, if there be any 
advantage in a permanent Civil List (and 
that there is great advantage we must all 
admit), it is that, having once given a 
Civil List to the Crown, we are thence- 
forth not under the necessity of investi- 
gating the private conduct and personal 
expenditure of the Monarch—which, how- 
ever agreeable it may be to some indivi- 
duals—is, to honourable men, and men 
who really take an interest in the country’s 
welfare, one of the most disagreeable and 
the most painful tasks which can ever be 
imposed on Parliament. Therefore, Sir, 
I consider that the Parliament to which 
I have already alluded acted well and 
wisely—and that we shall now act well 
and wisely in making it the foundation of 
the Civil List, that there shall be no ne- 
cessity for incurring any debt by the 
Crown. The first point, then, we shall 
have to decide is, what amount for the 
Civil List is necessary. And, Sir, in cases 
of this kind, I look upon it as more safe 
to be directed by experience of the past, 
than to be guided by calculations of the 
future. Ihave, therefore, rather formed 
the plan by reference to past experience 
than upon any calculation respecting the 
future, which I have to submit to the 
House, making however such changes as 
the altered circumstances of the Crown 
seem to render necessary, and bearing 
always in mind the necessity of keeping the 
expenditure of the Crown within the 
bounds prescribed by Parliament. Sir, if 
we look to the papers on the Table, we 
may find a statement of what was the full 
amount of the sums his late Majesty 
derived from the country for the purposes 
of the Civil List; and I will, in the first 
instance, .state them to the House, that it 
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with the amount I shall ultimately propose 
to them for the use of his present Majesty. 
By the Civil List which was voted at the 


| commencement of the last reign, the So- 


vereign enjoyed an allowance for England 
of 850,000/. and for Ireland of 207,0001, 
At that time it was thought adviseable to 
leave the hereditary revenue of Scotland 
untouched, and that amounted to 109,000/. 
So far down all were fixed allowances 
for the hereditary revenues of the Crown 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Be- 
sides these permanent revenues, the Droits 
of the Admiralty and the Droits of the 
Crown were left in the power of the So- 
vereign and they may be taken at an 
annual average of 32,600/. A compen- 
sation for additional diplomatic expendi- 
ture was allowed amounting to 22,300J. 
and the total of these various sums will 
amount very nearly to 1,221,0002. which 
was the expenditure during the late reign, 
for the purposes of the Civil List. Now, 
Sir, it is my intention to remove from the 
new Civil List certain charges heretofore 
imposed upon it, to which I shall advert 
at a future period. For the purposes of 
comparison it is necessary that these should 
be deducted from the sums allowed to 
his late Majesty. Therefore, on account 
of them, I take off 166,000/. in answer 
for charges which will not be made in the 
new Civil List. This will leave in round 
numbers about 1,055,000/. But now, 
Sir, as to my Resolution, it will be not 
for grants for the different parts of the 
kingdom, but for one general grant for the 
whole kingdom. And on the subsequent 
arrangement I shall assign classes, for the 
purpose of presenting a clear view of the 
different heads of expenditure. What 
I propose for the purposes of the new 
Civil List is 970,0007 , making a differ- 
ence between the sum now granted and 
that allowed to his late Majesty of 
85,0001. [Cheers.] Let not the hon. 
Member who cheers suppose, that this is 
the only saving and economy which will 
be effected; for if he will listen to mea 
little longer, 1 will satisfy him that it is 
far from being the amount of saving and 
economy which we propose to submit to 
the notice of the House. In the first 
place there will be a saving to the State of 
38,5007. a-year, which was paid to his 
Majesty when Duke of Clarence. There 
will likewise be a saving of 15,0002. upon 
civil contingencies. This, then, will be an 
immediate saving to the State of upwards 
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of 138,0007. upon the Civil List. But, 
Sir, besides, in the formation of this Civil 
List, it is to be considered that large 
payments’ are made on account of 
pensions, which, though it is not pos- 
sible to get rid of them immediately, 
will fall in with the lives of those who now 
enjoy them; and that there are officers, 
for whom although we now continue 
to provide, yet it is our intention that 
their places, when once vacant, shall not be 
again filled up. And, Sir, from reductions 
of this nature previously ordered, and 
others lately agreed upon, we havea saving 
in prospective amounting to 13,049/. In 
the next place, the Irish pension list will 
be reduced from 50,000/. to 40,000/. per 
annum; making altogether, when these 
reductions shall come into effect, a pecu- 
niary saving of 161,000/. But, Sir, as I 
said before, this sum does not present a 
fair picture of the economy we propose to 
apply to the Civil List. 1 need not inform 
the House, for all men must be aware of 
it, that there are expenses incident to the 
situation of his present Majesty from which 
his predecessor was exempt. The Sove- 
reign, in the present case, is blessed with 
a royal consort, who shares the affection 
and respect of the people with his most 
gracious Majesty. I am sure, Sir, the 
House would not feel it proper to diminish 
the amount of the allowance which, for a 
considerable time past, has been invariably 
granted to the Queens of England. In 
the reigns of George 2nd and George 3rd, 
50,0002, a year was allowed the Queen for 
the maintenance of her household, and I 
can see no reason why we should for a 
moment hesitate to assign to her present 
Majesty the same allowance which the 
previous Queens of England uniformly re- 
ceived. Nor, Sir, is the expenditure which 
the Queen occasions to the Civil List 
limited to the sum allowed by Parliament 
for the maintenance of her household. It 
is obvious that the King, like every other 
individual, must, when married, add to 
his expenses in every branch of his esta- 
blishment, And if the House is disposed 
to feel surprise that we have not announced 
a greater reduction in the Civil List, I beg 
hon. Members to consider the different 
circumstances under which the two 
Monarchs are placed, and to take into 
account the expenses of the Queen, not 
only for her own household, but also the 
increase created by her presence in the 
general establishment—a difference which, 
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by reference to calculations made on former 
occasions, I am sure I do not over-estimate 
in naming as an additional expense fully 
equal to the allowance of her household, 
and the maintenance of her dignity. The 
970,000/., therefore, I have proposed, in- 
cludes 100,000/, for the expenditure occa- 
sioned by the presence of her Majesty, and if 
this be taken into account the compari- 
son between the Civil List we propose for 
his present Majesty, and that granted to 
the late Sovereign, will turn out very 
favourable to our proposition. There is 
also another branch of expenditure, which 
formerly was thrown on the public, but 
from which it is now free, and the amount 
of which is not inconsiderable. On the 
death of George 3rd, in conformity with 
the previous practice of making a provision 
by way of compensation for the servants of 
the preceding Monarch, pensions were 
granted to his servants, and this not upon 
the Civil List of his successor, but on the 
Consolidated Fund. On the death of 
George 3rd, 21,0001. was charged upon 
the Consolidated Fund to pay a compen- 
sation to officers in his household; and 
19,0002. upon the death of Queen Char- 
lotte was charged upon the Consclidated 
Fund for a similar purpose, making alto- 
gether a charge upon the public of 
40,0007. which the country thought it 
proper and expedient, and honourable to 
take upon itself. On the present occasion, 
however, his Majesty takes the whole 
compensation to the servants of the late 
King upon himself. His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to adopt into his own 
service, as far as possible, all the servants 
of his predecessor; that is to say, all who 
were capable of performing the duties of 
their stations ; and, therefore, he has 
considerably reduced the amount of com- 
pensation for which it is necessary to pro- 
vide. But, Sir, notwithstanding this re- 
duction, thereis acharge of between 4,000/. 
and 5,000/. remaining, which his Majesty 
will himself provide for, and thug relieve 
the public from a charge imposed upon it 
in all former reigns, and which, in the last 
reign amounted to 40,0002. In calculating, 
therefore, the economy applied to the Civil 
List, we must not forget, Sir, these two 
last circumstances—I mean the whole pro- 
vision for the expenditure occasioned by 
the Queen, and the compensation to the 
servants of the late King, for whom it is 
indispensable to proyide, Such, Sir, being 
the saving we intend to effect, J shall 
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now advert to the arrangements, under 
which we propose to place the new Civil 
List. 1 know, Sir, that on this point there 
is a great variety of opinions, and I remem- 
ber that a noble Lord opposite, early in 
the opening of the Session, expressed a 
hope that the Civil List now to be pre- 
sented to the public, would be confined 
merely to the personal expenses of the 
Monarch. I, however, after much deliber- 
ation, and after weighing maturely all 
matters connected with the question, must 
say, that it appears to me not expedient to 
separate the private and personal expenses 
of the Monarch from those incurred in his 
capacity of chief of the Government of 
the State. First, it is difficult to draw 
the precise line between the charges in- 
curred by the Monarch in his individual 
capacity, and those incurred in his public 
capacity as the person administering the 
Government of the country; and if it 
were possible, I do not see that it would 
be advisable so to separate them, as long 
as the Civil List can be regulated in such 
manner as to present a fair, full, and dis- 
tinct view of the expenditure. I cannot 
see the particular use of separating these 
two branches of the Civil List ; I do not, 
therefore propose to withdraw from the 
Civil List all those charges which have 
hitherto been considered as belonging to 
the head of the civil expenditure. I have 
been anxious to avoid one of the classes of 
objections now applicable to the Civil List, 
namely, that which relates to the diffi- 
culty of finding the amount of remunera- 
tion given to civil officers, whose salaries 
are paid partly out of the Civil List, and 
partly from other quarters; and I have, 
therefore, endeavoured to remove from it 
those salaries which have been chiefly paid 
from other quarters, and the difference of 
which only has been paid from the Civil 
List. By the plan which I now propose 
to adopt, the whole salary of every parti- 
cular officer will be made to appear in each 
of the particular funds from which it is 
chiefly paid. Where the larger portion of 
the salary is paid out of the Civil List, I have 
annexed to it those smaller portions which 
are paid from other funds, so that those 
who may wish to see what is the amount of 
any particular salary can sce it at once, by 
reference to the Civil List expenditure, 
without being obliged to have recourse to 
more than one set of papers for informa- 
tion, I also think the present mode of 
making deductions from several payments, 
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with a view to form particular funds, is 
very inconvenient : there is something not 
very easy to apprehend in the payment, on 
the one hand, to a particular officer of a 
very considerable salary, and, on the 
other, in taking from that officer, at 
the time of making the payment, a con- 
siderable sum to be applied to future and 
other purposes. I propose, therefore, that 
all charges and deductions from all salaries 
shall be omitted in the statement, and that 
the salaries shall be stated at the precise 
amount, so that the Civil List shall shew 
to the public what is the actual amount 
applicable to the particular services to 
which the several payments are made. I 
have stated that I propose to transfer to 
the Civil List the payment of those salaries 
the larger portion of which is now charge- 
able on that branch of the expenditure ; 
and I also propose to transfer to other 
funds those salaries, only small portions of 
which are now paid out of the Civil List. 
The first of the latter class is the salaries 
of the Judges. But a small portion of 
these salaries is now paid from the Civil 
List, the larger portion being paid from 
the Consolidated Fund. ‘These salaries 
I therefore propose to transfer entirely to 
the Consolidated Fund ; and if there was 
any choice from which fund those salaries 
should be paid, I should think that it 
would be freest from objection that the 
emoluments of these officers should be 
derived from a fund the least liable to the 
control of the Crown. I propose the 
same thing with reference to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons—I may say, 
with reference to all the other payments of 
salaries standing on the same footing. In 
the same way there are certain charges, of 
which by far the greater amount is defrayed 
by annual votes of this House, but some 
portion of which is also taken from the 
Civil List. These I propose to withdraw 
entirely from the Civil List, for the pur- 
pose of adding them to the several funds 
from which the greater portion of their 
amount is now paid, These three several 
sorts of payments will amount to 166,000/. 
which I shall withdraw from the vote I 
intend to ask as the vote for the Civil List. 
Such are the'principles of the arrangements 
which I submit to the House as the 
foundation of the plan of the new Civil 
List ; but perhaps the House will pardon 
me if I go a little more into detail on the 
several classes into which I propose the 


Civil List shall be divided. These classes 
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will be ten in number. The first class 
will consist of his Majesty’s privy purse, 
and of her Majesty’s establishment. This 
class, instead of being 60,000/., as under 
the late King, will now amount to 
110,000/.,a sum which was always charged 
so long ago as before the reign of George 
Ist.; the difference between the pre- 
sent and the last Civil List being altogether 
occasioned as I have already stated by the 
presence of her Majesty the Queen. The 
second head or class of expenditure is that 
of the salary of the great officers of the 
household—of the household establish- 
ment—and of the officers connected there- 
with, This makes up a sum of about 
140,546/.; and that sum will comprise 
salaries which before were to be found 
under other heads. Among these are the 
gentlemen pensioners, and certain officers 
of ceremony, which appear to me better 
placed herethan elsewhere. Under this head 


there will be observed some reduction of 


amount from that which was stated for 
similar charges in the former reign. With 
respect to the houseliold itself, the third 
head of the expenditure, there will not be 
any actual reduction of expenditure—I 
mean in the bills of the tradesmen who 
supply his Majesty. I know that the hon. 
member for Middlesex will say that there 
ought to be some reduction in that respect, 
having regard to the present value of pro- 
visions, which is: much less than when 
the last Civil List was framed. I acknow- 
ledge that there has been a decrease in the 
price of provisions, and in all the necessary 
articles of life, since the last Civil List was 
agreed to; but while I admit that to be 
the fact, I must at the same time remind 
the hon. Member, that some increase is 
necessary on account of her Majesty. | 
have, therefore, in addition to the ex- 
penditure of his Majesty, brought in, under 
this head, that of the Queen; and I think 
that if the bills now paid are carefully 
compared with those formerly charged, 
there will be found to have been an actual 
reduction, although that reduction is not 
at once apparent, on account of the cause 
of increased expenditure to which I have 
already referred. The amount of this class 
of expenditure will be 210,5001., a sum 
which exhibits an apparent increase on 
the former Civil List, but which, in reality, 
is less, since the present estimate includes 
the expense of Messengers, and other items 
of the Civil Department, which I have 
thought it more convenient to place here, 
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instead of letting them remain under other 
heads of expenditure. The fourth class 
consists of the Royal Bounties, Charities, 
and Special Service Money, and these come 
more nearly within what are properly called 
the particular expenditure of the Crown. 
The amount here is the same as before, 
22,250/. The fifth class consists of the 
pensions on the Civil List. This item was 
fixed by Mr. Burke at asum of 95,000/., 
but in the present Civil List it will amount 
to no more than 74,200/., the difference 
between the two being those charges 
which are deducted from the Civil List, 
and carried to other heads of expenditure, 
on the principle I have already mentioned. 
The sixth class comprises the expenses of 
Foreign Missions and Ministers of State. 
1 have stated, that in weighing the dif- 
ferent arguments for excluding these 
charges from the Civil List of the Crown, 
my feelings have preponderated in favour 
of retaining them under this head of ex- 
penditure, and I therefore present them to 
the House as part of the expense of the 
Civil List; and whatever opinions may be 
entertained 6n this point, Ihave no doubt 
that, with respect to the amount required 
for this head of expenditure, the House 
will be satisfied with the sum which is 
now proposed for the payment of this par- 
ticular service. Under the former arrange- 
ments of the Civil List, the third class, 
with which the sixth class now cor- 
responds, comprised not only the expense 
of Foreign Missions, but also the salaries 
of a portion of the present Consylar 
Establishment; and the House will also 
recollect, that in addition to those who 
were then Ministers at Foreign Courts, 
with salaries, we have been latterly called 
on for additional Ministers to the new 
States of South America, and that these 
Ministers were, of course, not provided 
for in the Civil List of 1820. This class 
of public servants, with which we have now 
to deal, comprises the representatives of 
the King in all parts of the world, but 
does not comprise the Consular establish- 
ments, for reasons which I will presently 
state. In the former Session of Parlia- 
ment, when the question of Diplomatic 
Expenditure was under consideration, I 
stated, that endeavours were making by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department to bring the present expendi- 
ture for twenty-five ministers,—the in- 
crease in our Diplomatic Establishments 
having been rendered necessary by the 
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change in the circumstances and condi- 
tions of several States both in Europe and 
America,—within the amount which was 
provided for eighteen Foreign Ministers. 
This class will show, that what I then 
stated to be under consideration, has been 
now done. In every foreign mission (with, 
at least, only two exceptions) a great re- 
duction of expense will be found to have 
taken place. The amount is now stated 
at 140,000/., which was 165,000/. in the 
preceding year; and that year itself exhi- 
bited a diminished expense, as compared 
with the sums required for preceding years; 
and when the detail of these estimates 
has been examined, I think that the 
House will agree with me that the Govern- 
ment has been disposed to bring down 
these charges as low as was compatible 
with the rank of the individual employed, 
and the nature of the service he was en- 
gaged in. If, in examining these items, 
persons will inform themselves of what are 
the emoluments of other Ministers resident 
at the same Courts, they will find, though 
there are many circumstances which ne- 
cessarily render our Ministers more ex- 
pensive than other foreign ministers at 
the same place, and though Englishmen 
are more disposed to travel and visit foreign 
countries than men of other nations, yet 
their charges are not superior, nor, in 
some instances, even equal to those of 
other Ambassadors. I have said, that 
there are two exceptions to the great re- 
ductions we have made. The first of these 
is Paris; the other Petersburgh. They are 
stations where a great expenditure is re- 
quired beyond that demanded at any other 
Court, so that we do not propose to with- 
draw from those Ambassadors the emolu- 
ments which they nowenjoy. The reduc- 
tionsof which I have spoken cannot, indeed, 
be immediately accomplished, so that the 
diminution of expenditure will not come 
into full operation till the Ist of January 
in the ensuing year. The reduction of 
salaries, however, is not the only economy 
which we have effected. It will appear 
that the extraordinary charges, which are 
a great source of diplomatic expenditure, 
are now about to be brought within very 
narrow limits. Take the question of outfit, 
for instance, which in former Civil Lists was 
stated at 76,000/., and which is now esti- 
mated only at 47,0007. The expense of 
half outfit is also reduced from 50,000/. 
to 30,0007. On other charges there are 
likewise deductions, as in the cases of 
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absence on account of private affairs, and 
in the allowances for conveyance of bag- 
gage, which are now reduced within very 
narrow limits. The details of what I have 
stated will be found in the papers I have 
laid on the Table—papers which show 
that we have, in fact, adopted that economy 
which this House desired, and which the 
Government promised. With respect to 
the payments to be made in future on ac- 
count of the Consular Department, I pro- 
pose that a considerable alteration shall 
take place. A sum of 30,000/. was for- 
merly paid for the expenses of the Con- 
sular establishment out of the Civil List, 
and 60,000/. from a vote of Parliament : 
I propose that, in future, Parliament shall 
provide all the expenses of the Consular 
establishment by an annual vote. One of 
the reasons for my proposing this is, the 
change in the regulations of that establish- 
ment which may at any time take place. A 
change in our Consular regulations was 
recommended to Parliament, not only by 
merchants, but by hon. Members, who 
had no especial interest in the recom- 
mendation, and who were actuated by no 
feeling but a desire for the good of the 
country. That change led to a great in- 
crease of expenditure in the Consular de- 
partment, and it appeared to the noble Lord 
at the head of that department, that that 
expenditure should be brought within our 
more limited means, and that it would be 
advisable to make its amount an item of 
the charges that were annually to be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Parliament. The 
total amount of this class of Civil ex- 
penditure is now stated at 186,000J. for 
the charges of Ministers on service, and 
for the pensions of retired Ministers, in- 
cluding all the Consuls formerly residing 
at foreign Courts, together with those 
new Consuls now appointed to Greece 
and South America. The seventh class 
consists of the small charges on the Here- 
ditary Revenues of the Crown, which 
always have been defrayed out of the 
Civil List, on which humorous remarks 
have sometimes been made in Parliament, 
but which are still necessary to be main- 
tained. These charges amounted to 13,700/. 
The eighth class relates to the salaries of 
the great Officers of State, who are now 
paid out of the Civil List. Among these are 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President 
of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In this 
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class is to be included that portion of the 
salaries of Public Officers, which is now 
payable out of the Civil List of Ireland, 
and out of the Consolidated Fund, so that 
the effect of this arrangement will be, that 
all these salaries can at once be seen from 
these papers. This class will form an 
item of 24,0007. The ninth class is the 
Civil List of Ireland, That Civil List 
amounted to 207,000/. in the reign of his 
late Majesty; but it is now reduced to 
125,000/., and even part of that consists 
of charges for offices, the duration of 
which is limited to the lives of the present 
occupants and my plan embraces a pro- 
posal that will effect a further reduction 
from 50,000/. to 40,000/. With respect 
to the last class—the Civil List for 
Scotland—I do not think it will be found 
liable to any objections. It chiefly con- 
sists of a provision for the hereditary 
Officers of State in that kingdom, for the 
support of the Universities there, and for 
the payment of the Professors at those 
Universities—charges which have always 
been borne by the Civil List of Scotland, 
and which are so moderate in their amount, 
that I am confident, when they come to 
be examined by the House, every one will 
be convinced of our disposition to reduce 
the expenditure within the narrowest 
limits. This class amounts to a sum of 
51,000/. The Civil List, on the arrange- 
ment thus proposed, will amount to 
960,000/. of which an accurate estimate 
will be found in the papers I now lay on 
the Table. It is quite obvious that in 
submitting an estimate of this nature, it is 
impossible not to leave an opening for 
some future contingency ; and, adopting 
as a principle that which was acted on in 
1820, I shall propose to take a vote for a 
sum above the estimate, in order to meet 
these contingencies. I shall, however, 
only increase the vote so far above the 
estimate as will be necessary to preserve 
the Civil List from debt. In proposing, 
therefore, the sum of 970,0001. I shall 
propose a small excess, which is not more 
than necessary, because the Crown, having 
now surrendered the Droits of the Crown, 
and the Droits of the Admiralty, has 
withdrawn from itself the means which 
were before at its disposal, and it is not 
therefore unreasonable that a small addi- 
tional vote should be given to meet those 
contingencies, which, in the best state of 
the Civil List, must be liable to occur, 
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a provision of this sort absolutely necessary. 
I have thus gone through the statement of 
the Civil List, which Iam now about to 
submit to the approbation of the House ; 
and I think I have shewn that a consi- 
derable saving has been effected under the 
new arrangement. I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to state more in detail what that 
saving is. In the first place, there is an 
immediate saving of 138,900/., and then 
there is a contingent saving of 162,000/., 
and moreover it should be borne in mind 
that the Civil List has provided for charges 
which exceed, by the sum of 100,0001., 
those which were to be defrayed out of the 
Civil List of the former reign; yet have 
we been able to reduce the whole sum to 
the extent I have stated, at a time when, 
from particular circumstances, the Civil 
List is burthened with additional charges 
to the amount of 100,0002. I cannot 
doubt that the House will be satisfied with 
this statement. I know that there is no 
disposition inthis House, or in the country 
to refuse what is necessary to maintain 
the dignity and splendor of the Crown. 
I know, indeed, that the proper splen- 
dor of the Crown is endeared to every class 
of the people. If this is the case, whatever 
may be the character of the Monarch on 

the Throne, I am sure that that sentiment 
is now more than ever warinly felt by the 
whole people of England, when both the 
Monarch and his Consort possess all the 

characteristics which can endear them to 

the hearts of their subjects, and when the 

people unite, as they have done, in the 

strongest expression of attachment to the 

Sovereign, whose conduct, whether ex- 

amined in the relations of domestic life, 

or in his public character, deservedly 

recommends him to the best affections of 
the people. The right hon. Gentleman 

concluded by moving, ‘“ That for the sup- 

port and maintenance of his Majesty’s 

Household, and the honour and dignity 

of the Crown, there be granted to his 


‘Majesty the annual sum of 970,000/. 


during his Majesty’s life, and that the 
said Revenue shall be made payable out 
of the Consolidated Fund.” The right hon. 
Gentleman observed, before he sat down, 
that he did not mean to press for a vote 
that evening. 

Lord Althorp said, that he could not 
vote on this question without making a 
few observations on the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. In remarking 





and which, during the late reign, rendered 
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List of his Majesty, it was not necessary 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman into 
the minute details of his plan. Indeed, it 
would be impossible for him or others to 
do so immediately after hearing the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
subject into which he had entered was 
too extensive to be at once disposed of. 
He did not think it possible for that House, 
or a committee of the whole House, to go 
sufficiently into detai] on this subject, to 
be able to satisfy either the public or 
themselves. He was of opinion, that it 
was absolutely necessary that those mi- 
nute details into which the right hon. 
Gentleman had gone, should be examined 
in a Select Committee. He was con- 
vinced, that if the House attempted to 
examine the details of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s plan, as they were now stated, it 
would be found that the Members could 
not clearly understand them, and could 
come to no satisfactory result. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s plan, instead of being a 
simplified statement of the demands upon 
the Civil List; wasa statement more compli- 
cated than ever. The right hon. Gentleman 
had added to the difficulty by his plan of 
borrowing from one fund to pay to ano- 
ther, for the purpose of lessening or in- 
creasing, according to circumstances, the 
amount of the Civil List. As far as he 
had been able to follow the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he had not been 
able to approve of it in any degree. It 
would be difficult for the country to un- 
derstand what the House voted if Mem- 
bers should consent to the vote in the 
form in which it was proposed, the right 
hon, Gentleman had placed in it so many 
items of expenditure which did not in the 
least belong to the dignity, comfort, or 
splendor of the Crown. What was the 
consequence of this? Why, that if the 
Civil List was voted in the manner now 
proposed, the House would appear to be 
giving to the Crown 970,000/., when, in 
point of fact, all that the Crown would re- 
ceive would be found tobe comprised in the 
three first of the classes into which the right 
hon. Gentleman had divided the whole 
scheme. He should be inclined to say, 
that the Civil List of the Crown should 
extend only to those branches of expen- 
diture which related to the Monarch him- 
self. He could not conceive what addi- 
tion it was to the splendor, dignity or 
comfort of his Majesty, to have money 
paid to him for the mere purpose of 
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being paid out again, for matters which 
did not appertain to his Majesty person- 
ally, but to the diplomatic service of the 
country. He did not know why the ex- 
penses of Ambassadors, like the charges 
for Consuls, should not be annually 
brought under the view of Parliament, in 
order that Parliament might know that 
the Ministers really practised the econo- 
my that was demanded of them. One 
inconvenience among the rest, that would 
arise from the adoption of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s plan, was, that if the change 
he proposed took place, the House would 
be in a great state of confusion, part of 
the supplies of expenditure being taken 
from the Civil List, and part from the 
annual votes of the year. In like manner 
he must say, he could notunderstand why 
the great Public Officers, the Lords of the 
Treasury, and the other Officers of State, 
who had been named together with the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, should be 
charged upon the Civil List, when their 
salaries might as well be paid with other 
branches of expenditure by an annual 
vote of that House. It appeared to him 
that the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman was one which, instead of giv- 
ing a clear account of the items in the 
Civil List for the present reign, continued 
all that confusion which had previously 
existed, with the exception only of a few 
trifling Amendments. As the vote on 
this question was not to be taken to-night, 
he would not detain the House further 
than by repeating, that he could not 
approve of the plan now brought forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir H. Parnell addressed the House 
in support of the observations of the noble 
Lord who had just resumed his seat. He 
was compelled however to acknowledge that 
like the noble Lord he felt the greatest 
difficulty in following the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The saving he 
mentioned was very trifling, and the 
House ought to recollect that the estimate 
of the Civil List for 1820, which had been 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
was founded on that made in 1815, which 
was monstrously extravagant. The ex- 
penditure of the country was then al- 
together too large; and prices were 
much higher than at present. It seem- 
ed to him impossible for the House 
to come to a decision on the merits of the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
without having a further inquiry than it 
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was now possible for them to make. He 
thought that the House ought to makea se- 
paration between the publicand the private 
expenditure of his Majesty, and not appear 
to grant hima revenue which was, in fact, 
to be consumed by others. The necessity 
of each particular item of expenditure 
ought to be distinctly shown, and it 
ought to be kept distinct from every other. 
From the want of that separation in the 
grant of former Civil Lists, much confu- 
sion had arisen, and much of that extra- 
vagance which had drawn the country into 
the state in which it was now. It was 
utterly impossible for any individual Mem- 
ber of that House to know, from the plan 
of the right hon. Gentleman, what was 
the expenditure of money for the mainte- 
nance of the Government and for the pub- 
lic service. Until the separation he had 
alluded to had taken place, nothing like 
a fair estimate could be made; and when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had the opportunity of simplifying the 
matter, had increased the confusion in 
which it was before involved, the House 
had little reason to feel the satisfaction 
which the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to anticipate. He said, therefore, that a 
fuller inquiry was necessary, in order to 
lay the foundation of a general improve- 
ment of the manner in which public ac- 
counts were laid before the House. 
Although that might appear to some a 
trifling matter, he was of opinion that it 
was really a matter of importance; and 
unless something was done to simplify 
the statement of the public accounts, the 
House would perpetually be encountered 
by difficulties, in their attempt to effect 
that retrenchment which the country ex- 
pected at their hands. If the public 
accounts were suffered to be made out in 
the slovenly way they were at present 
kept, no man could understand them; 
and it would be impossible for them to 
have an effectual control over the public 
expenditure. He hoped, therefore, they 
would proceed with caution, and require 
from the Government the appointment of 
a committee, to examine into the details 
of the statement just made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Hume could not let this discussion 
pass without expressing his great regret at 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He confessed that the speech 
he had heard, much disappointed him, as, 
he believed it would disappoint the whole 
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country. When they heard the gracious 
declaration of his Majesty on the subject 
of economy, he submitted that the House 
must show their respect for it, by calling 
on the Ministers to act in accordance 
with that declaration. He was perfectly 
prepared to do all that was necessary to 
promote the comfort of his Majesty, and 
to uphold the dignity of the Crown. He 
was prepared to do that to the fullest ex- 
tent which the present state of the country 
would allow, and to act towards his Ma- 
jesty with the utmost possible degree of 
liberality. He could not think that the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
course they had a right to expect, even on 
his own showing; for he had referred to 
reports of committees as the ground on 
which he submitted his proposition. Re- 
ports on this subject were made in 1803, 
1812, and 1815. He would not read 
them, but he would state the subject of 
them tothe House. While each deplored 
the gradually increasing charge of the 
Civil List, they all declared that that in- 
crease was unavoidable, because the price 
of every necessary of life, and every 
article of expenditure, had increased. The 
reports referred to the private know- 
ledge of each Member for a confirmation 
of this fact, and then declared that the 
increased charge of the expenditure was 
occasioned by the increase of price of 
every thing in the country. From that 
statement of the cause of the increase, 
what was now to be expected from the 
right hon. Gentleman? Why, that he 
should decrease the expenditure of the 
Civil List, at least in the degree in which 
the necessary articles of life had decreased 
in price. Instead of that, the right hon. 
Gentleman took the data of 1816 for the 
formation of his present plan—a year, 
in which the expenditure of this country 
was most profligate and extravagant; and 
asked the House to continue that expen- 
diture, with the exception of some very 
paltry reductions. Why did he ask this ¢ 
Because his Majesty had graciously made 
certain concessions of his hereditary reve- 
nues ; but when he alluded to that subject, 
he ought to have stated what were the 
concessions made by William 4th, above 
those made by George 4th? The paper 
he (Mr. Hume) held in his hand consisted 
of thirteen items, which William 4th pro- 
posed to give up beyond those given up 
by George 4th. . Those items might be 
found at page 180 of the Parliamentary 
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Papers of last Session. The first item 
related to the Droits of the Crown and 
Admiralty, and amounted to 1,229/.; the 
second to Droits of the Admiralty, and 
amounted to 284/.; the third consisted 
of the 43-per-cent Duties, which he put 
down at nil, for the whole of them had 
already been transferred to the support of 
the hierarchy of the West-Indies. It 
was true, that if at any future period the 
expense of the Bishops of the West- 
Indies should amount to less than 
21,000/., and these dutics should ex- 
ceed that sum, the balance might be 
appropriated to the public accounts. On 
this point, in fact, there had been no con- 
cession, and for 150 years a large sum had 
been taken from a portion of the colonies, 
that the King might grant pensions to 
individuals whom he wished to favour, 
The next item was the Receiver General 
of Gibraltar, the nett receipts of last year 
being only 180/.: this was a gift on the 
part of the Crown noble and liberal, and 
though the sum was small the principle 
was very important. He had had occa- 
sion at former times to complain of the 
manner in which the King had levied 
taxes at Gibraltar that he might put the 
proceeds into his pocket, and on an aver- 
age of the last seven years the sum might 
amount to 9,0002. or 10,0002. The 
casual revenues of the Crown might 
amount annually to about 9,000/., and 
the sum stated against the Receiver Gene- 
ral of Green Wax, in respect of Green 
Wax, was 41/7, The Coroner and Attor- 
ney of the King, 104/.; the King’s Proc- 
tor, 8,164/.; and the Commissioners of 
the Affairs of Taxes, 5847. The Auditor 
of the Land Revenue of Engiand; nil; 
the same of Wales, 75/.; the produce of 
Spices, arising from the capture of the 
Molucca Islands, 309/.; Inspector of Fines 
and Penalties, 8641.; together with other 
items, amounting last year in the whole 
(as appeared by the Parliamentary Paper 
laid upon the Table pursuant to the Act 
1 Geo. 4th), to only 24,0001. Let every 
Member bear in mind that 24,000/. was 
the whole sum relinquished under this 
head, exclusive of the revenues derived 
from Scotland. He, therefore, did not 
think, as far as regarded amount, that his 
Majesty was entitled to any great credit 
“for what he had conceded; in principle, 
however, it was of immense importance 
that the King should divest himself of the 
power of interfering with these different 
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departments, small as they were, and that he 
should afford an opportunity of simplifying 
the public accounts, so that they might be 
laid before Parliament in a shape at once 
clear and intelligible. There he thought 
that the King had been well advised, and 
much good might be the result. No in- 
dividual in this or in any former Parlia- 
ment had regretted more deeply than he 
had done the complex manner in which 
the various items included in the Civil 
List had been stated. That Civil List had 
been the means of supporting a large 
aristocratical body—the odium of which 
the King was obliged to bear; he had 
been made to keep up establishments in 
no wise connected with his household, and 
in no degree contributing to his personal 
comfort or to his regal dignity, and merely 
for the maintenance of an aristocratical 
interest. He held in his hand the Act of 
1 Geo. 4th, in which the payments out of 
the Civil List were separated into eight 
divisions, and the House would see, when 
properly examined, how small a portion 
actually belonged to his Majesty’s house- 
hold. He allowed all the first class, 
amounting to 210,000/. ; but what had the 
second class to do with the King’s house- 
hold, consisting, as it did, of payments to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons— 
to the Judges of the King’s Courts—-to 
the Barons of the Exchequer, and to the 
Justices of Wales, amounting to 32,0007. ? 
These were unconnected with the comfort 
of the King and the dignity of the Crown, 
and ought to be voted by Parliament. 
The tnird class related to Ambassadors at 
foreign Courts, and what had they to do 
with his Majesty’s household? Only this 
—that if there were by chance any over- 
plus—any sum not required—Mninisters 
took good care that it should be applied 
in some way or other. Why did he say 
so? Because, by 1 Geo. 4th, any sum not 
appropriated out of the 206,000/. there 
set apart, was to be returned to the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Canning, indeed, in three 
years, had taken greatcredit to the Govern- 
ment for returning to the Exchequer two 
sums—one of 7,000/., and the other of 
13,0002.—under this clause, but his suc- 
cessors had not effected a saving even to 
that extent. The fourth class in the Act 
was a most important branch, including 
the Lord Steward’s department, and those 
of the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the 
Robes, the Surveyor of the Works, &c. 
The sum granted for these officers in 1820 
Q 
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was 215,000/., and in the last year it was 
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221,000/. Under Mr. Burke’s bill of 
1786, the whole amount so appropriated 
was 147,000/., and to that scale we ought 
now to return. The fifth class was that 
of tradesmen’s bills, which unquestionably 
belonged to the Royal household. One 
of the great abuses of the Civil List was, 
that the King should have the power to 
give away 200,0002, or 300,000/. in pen- 
sions; the public, indeed, provided the 
money; 90,0001. for one class of pen- 
sioners, 50,0001. for another, and 38,0002. 
for a third; and he asked whether the 
country was in a condition to pay such 
enormous sums for such purposes? He 
was most anxious to lighten the public 
burthens, and he hoped that, if a com- 
mittee were appointed, it would not fail to 
inquire into the pensions granted by his 
late Majesty. While distress and starva- 
tion were staring the people in the face, 
it was not the time to continue the dead 
weight of useless pensioners. Not one 
man in twenty of them deserved such a re 
ward, which was conferred only from 
favour and affection. Henceforward the 
Crown ought not to have the power of 
granting a single pension, excepting out of 
the savings of the Privy Purse. When 
the public paid the money, the public 
ought to be satisfied that it was properly 
applied. What was the result of an ex- 
amination of the present Pension-list ? 
That Peers and Peeresses, their sons, 
daughters, cousins, kith and kin, who 
possessed parliamentary influence, were 
extravagantly paid for doing nothing, 
The time was come when there must be 
an end of that system; a cheap Govern- 
ment was now the one thing needful, and 
relief for the people, by cutting off all 
needless expenses, must be granted. At 
least it was clear that the pensions charged 
on the Civil List had no connexion with 
the Royal household. The next class in 
the Act 1 Geo, 4th included the Lord 
President of the Council, the Constable of 
Dover Castle, the Master of the Hawks, 
the Chief Justice of Ireland, &c. How 
were these offices part of the Royal house 
hold? What did the petitions with 
which the Table was crowded pray? Not 
that the King should be deprived of a 
single comfort, a single luxury, or of any- 


thing necessary to support the dignity of by his means, , 
They only besought the | cient, and the object be a good one, let his 
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to know why the Constable of Dover 
Castle was to have 4,000/. a year out of 
the Civil List ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
across the Table, that that office had been 
abolished some years ago. 

That may be, continued Mr. Hume, but 
[I only know that I find the item among 
the payments of last year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to add, that the office had 
been abolished prospectively. 

Mr. Hume:—What, then, will the 
right hon. Gentleman say to the office of 
Master of the Hawks? Who keeps hawks 
now? I know not, but I believe that no 
man has any business to keep them. When 
the poor of the country are starving, is it 
a time for giving a pension to the Master 
of the Hawks? In addition to this, here 
is a list as long asa tailor’s bill, of pensions 
altogether unnecessary, and which, of 
course, ought to be abolished. I submit, 
therefore, that all these items, instead of 
being glossed over by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ought to be submitted to 
the test of a committee. It is a question 
whether the nation can afford to pay some 
expenses of the kind that appear even 
necessary. We have heard declarations 
nay, vows of economy—and what inter- 
pretation can be put upon that part of the 
King’s most gracious Speech, but that he 
wishes every practicable retrenchment to 
be made? If his Ministers would but 
give his Majesty wholesome advice, there 
was no mai in the kingdom more ready to_ 
follow it. I now arrive at the seventh 
class—the salaries of the Commissioners of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I wish the just salaries of all 
useful public servants to be paid; but is 
there any reason why they should be put 
upor the Civil List? National expenses 
ought to be paid out of the national purse. 
In the eighth class—occasional payments 
—the greater number ought indisputably 
to come before the House of Commons. | 
will state one or twoofthem. Here | find 
no less than 10,0001. a year for what is 
called “ home secret service,” independent 
of the 50,0002. paid for secret service gene- 
rally. ‘Then we come to * special service 
and Royal bounty ;” but J apprehend that 
the King’s liberality ought to be limited 
If those means are insuffi- 





House to put an end to all unnecessary | Majesty come to Partiament, and he will 


expenses ; and upon this point he wished | not be sparingly dealt with. 
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clusion, then, do I come to? This:—| telligible. I hope, therefore, that the 


That the only items in Mr. Burke’s Bill of 
1786, and the only items at the present 
moment, that ought to be charged upon 
the Civil List, are the first, fourth, and 
fifth classes, viz.:—The Privy Purse for 
the King and Queen; the Establishment 
of the Houschold, and the Tradesmen’s 
Bills for that Establishment, amounting to 
291,0001.; or, including 50,0002. for the 
Queen, to 349,000/.. Last year, the 
charge under these three heads was the 
following:—For the Privy Purse, 60,0002. ; 
for the Lord Chamberlain, and other 
Officers of the Household, 215,000. ; and 
for Tradesmen’s Bills, 137,000/.— making 
in the whole only 412,000/. out of the 
1,120,000/. granted for the Civil List. 
Not one shilling more, I contend, is 
necessary for the comfort and dignity of 
the Crown. On that ground, [ contend, 
that this House cannot be prepared to 
vote the 970,000/. now required, and 
that the Commons of England are bound 
to inquire, before they come to any de- 
cision upon the subject. If the sum 
necessary for the Royal Household were 
separated, as it ought to be, from other 
charges not at all connected with it, the 
King would be relieved from the odium 
under which he now labours—that so 
large a sum as nearly amillion is annually 
required for his own personal expenses. 
Of thisIT am sure, that nothing but an 
investigation before a committee can 
enable this House to come to a vote, if it 
have any wish to perform its duty to the 
public. Let me remind it, that this is 
uot the first, nor the sixth time, that hon. 
Members near me have contended for a 
diminution of the Civil expenditure of 
the Crown: when they have so contended, 
they have been uniformly met with this 
answer-—that a bargain had been made at 
the commencement of the reign, and that 
the compact having been entered into, it 
could not be broken. The proper time 
for making reductions of the kind is at the 
commencement of a new reign—that time 
is now arrived—a fresh bargain is now to 
be made; and when the Table groans 
with petitions, and will hereafter groan 
under a ten-fold weight of petitions we 
are bound to obtain the fullest information 
before we enter into a new contract. We 
ought not to allow ourselves to be taken 
by surprise in the ebullition of the mo- 
ment, and with such a complication of 


noble Lord (Althorp) will move for a 
Committee on an early day: and if the 
papers are printed and delivered to- 
morrow, I do not see how we can take 
them into consideration before Wednes- 
day or Thursday. Without previous in- 
quiry we cannot be prepared to say what 
sum ought or ought not to be granted, 
and without that inquiry we shall not do 
our duty to our constituents. At all 
events, I protest against the arrangement 
proposed ——it is uncalled for and com- 
plicated, and will be received with disap- 
pointment, if not with indignation, by the 
people. 

Mr. Brougham: I cannot pretend to 
say, that I have yet formed a decided 
opinion upon the great question before 
the House, but I am inclined to agree 
with my noble friend near me (Lord 
Althorp) that even after the promised 
papers are in our hands further informa- 
tion will be necessary. The subject is of 
the utmost importance in itself, and in 
connexion with others —in its con- 
stitutional relations, and, above all, 
on account of the interests it excites 
among our constituents. Until we have 
full knowledge, we ought not to proceed 
to anything like a final adjudication: I 
therefore am disposed to support the pro- 
position of my noble friend for a com- 
mittee, and the reason urged by my hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) is precisely the ground 
on which I arrive at that conclusion. We 
are making an arrangement which is to 
last during the life of his Majesty, and 
however we may hereafter find that we 
have been inthe wrong, we may be told— 
and justly told—that it is too late to re- 
open the contract: the bargain has been 
made, and until the demise of the Crown 
it cannot be altered. As I confidently 
hope, and earnestly pray, that that event 
may be long postponed, it becomes more 
and more our imperative duty not to enter, 
as it were, blindfold into such a permanent 
arrangement. The last arrangement was 
made, I believe, in the year 1815: the 
people are now more awake to their own 
interests, but I am sorry to say that they 
have not the same confidence either in the 
Executive Governmentorin the Parliament, 
which they evinced at the date I have 
mentioned. I can only say, that I heartily 
concur in the objections stated by my 
noble friend; the simplifying of the ac- 





accounts as renders them utterly unin- 





counts would be a vast improvement. 
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This has been frequently called a trading 
nation, and every private individual keeps 
a check upon his expenditure and the 
dealings of his servants; he keeps an ac- 
curate and intelligible system of accounts ; 
every merchant, without exception, does 
so, or he would soon find his way into the 
gazette. That in public affairs, so infi- 
nitely more important, a plain, rational, 
inteliigible, certain, and natural system, 
should be superseded by a system unplain, 
irrational, unintelligible, uncertain, and 
not in the least natural, is indeed 
most extraordinary. 
simple accounts, where even the interest 
upon the debt amounts to many millions, 
is ten-fold increased. The amount does 
not one jot add to the difficulty, for it is 
just as easy to keep a system of accounts 
where millions as where units are concern- 
ed. This is a point which every body 
knows, even the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I own I had some difficulty in 
following the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I should, perhaps, say, 
that it was my fault if I did not find that 
my difficulty was shared by my hon. friends 
round me. It appears to me, that instead 
of taking this occasion to simplify matters, 
he has added to their confusion; he has 
talked of subtraction and addition, and 
added, apparently, only to subtract ; for 
that novel course—novel with any body 
else—I, for one, do not see the absolute 
necessity. It seems to me to be most un- 
reasonable, absurd, and unfair, towards 
the King, that he should apparently cost 
the country three or four times as much 
as his actual expenditure. It is well 
known among us, that the King does not 
spend nearly the half of the money we are 
called upon to vote; but out of doors it is 
generally thought that he consumes every 
farthing of it, and comparisons are every 
day made between the cost of a King of 
England and of a president of the United 
States. “See (say those ignorant of 
matters of finance of this kind) the differ- 
ence between a Republic and a Monarchy : 
the President of the United States is paid 
5,000/. or 6,0001. a-year. and the King 
of England more than a million.” This 
comparison is exceedingly unjust and in- 
accurate; but whose fault is it that it is 
made? Nor ought we to be much surpris- 
ed that the people fall into a trap which 
year after year Ministers take so much 
pains to dig forthem. Milton preferred a 
republic to a monarchy, because, as he 
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said, the mere trappings of a monarchy 
would fit out a republic; and what course 
then can be more fit or natural for us to 
take than to separate the trappings from 
the substance, and to take from the charge 
of the Civil List the expenses of foreign 
Ministers, and many others that have no 
sort of connexion with it? Do we take 
this course ; and what is the course which 
we actually follow? We, in our wisdom, 
take a great deal of what is not trapping, 
and, by covering it with gloss and slime, 
we not only make it appear trapping, but 
we exaggerate it beyond its proper dimen- 
sions. Such a proceeding is most unfair 
to the King at all times: it is at all times 
bad policy, but most especially bad in 
times like these. The King is a popular 
and justly beloved Monarch; but we en- 
deavour to make his people watch, mali- 
ciously watch him, and draw odious and 
unjust comparisons. It is our fault, not 
theirs; it is unjust and impolitic to the 
cause of limited Monarchy, and the blind- 
ness and blunders of statesmen are load- 
ing it with sins that do not belong to 
it. Another word as to my disappoint- 
ment, and the disapppointment of the 
country, regarding the surrenders and 
savings by the Crown. First as to the 
savings. It may be my error, but it seems 
to me that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has made out the savings to be 
greater than they really are. When he 
talks of 130,0002. or 140,000Z. let me ask 
him whether he deducts the expenses of 
his royal highness the Duke of Clarence ? 
Of course we there must save 38,000/. 
a-year, for he cannot be King and Duke 
of Clarence at the same time. We have 
just as good a right to deduct the allow- 
ances of the Dukes of Kent and York, 
but whether they have been deducted 1 
know not. Do not let the right hon. 
Gentleman or any body else attempt to 
mislead the people: it may succeed for 
eight and forty hours, but no longer. 
Then as to the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown, I did hope, and I ex- 
pressed my gratitude, founded upon 
that hope, that the Duchy of Lancaster 
would be included in the cession by his 
Majesty, I now find that itis not included. 





The King’s speech turns out to have been 
constructed on a plan much the reverse of 
| that on which speeches are usually made ; 
ithey are generally intended to be under- 
|stood, but the object hee seems to have 
‘been to render the King’s Speech un- 
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intelligible. It talks of foreign inter- 
ference, and yet we have every day since 
been told that it means no such thing. 
Another part of it led me to think that 
the hereditary revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster were to be relinquished. This 
sense seemed expressed in the largest and 
most comprehensive terms that could be 
employed, and it forms my excuse for hav- 
ing formed unfounded expectations; ‘‘ I 
place (said the King or he was made to 
say) without reserve at your disposal my 
interest in the hereditary revenues, and in 
those funds which may be derived from 
any droits of the Crown or Admiralty, 
from the West-India duties, or from any 
casual revenues either in my foreign pos- 
sessions or in the United Kingdom.” 
That is to say, ‘I surrender all my re- 
venues, casual or otherwise, at home or 
abroad ;”” and the expression is so wide 
and sweeping that I had no doubt that the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, aye, 
and of Cornwall too, were included. No 
doubt I shall be told by the Attorney 
General who was Attorney General for 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and who is 
full of that jealousy natural to a single 
Attorney General, much more to a 
double one — that the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster are not the heredi- 
tary revenues of the Crown.—[Some Mem- 
ber cried, hear, hear!|,—- That cheer 
comes from a lawyer, I am sure [daughter. 
The hon. Member rose in his place.| The 
hon. Gentleman, I see, is a civilian; but 
his distinction shows, that he would have 
been an ornament to the profession. He 
means to say, that his Majesty does not 
receive the revenues to the Duchy of Lan- 
caster as king, but as Duke; and that, 
from ignorance or inadvertence, I have 
put a wrong construction on the words, 
‘«f place without reserve, at your dispo- 
sal, my interest in the hereditary revenues” 
of the Crown. But let us recollect that 
the King is Duke both of Lancaster and 
of Cornwall ; and thus an ignorant man 
—not the Duke of Wellington —might be 
misled by the expression | have quoted. 
If the framer of the speech really wished 
the people to understand him, he has pur- 
sued a very strange course; and I would 
advise him, in the interval of his public 
duties, to disport himself with a few gram- 
matical exercises. The first page of the 
first grammar he could take up, would 
inform him, that “the use of speech is, 
to be understood by those who hear.” If 
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I had meant to include the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, I should have used 
the very terms which it seems the author 
of this grammatical contradiction employ- 
ed with the intention of excluding them. 
When his Majesty tells us, that he places 
without reserve at our disposal his interest 
in the hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
and in those funds which go into his pos- 
session from any casual revenues, at home 
or abroad, is it not natural for us to con- 
clude that he gives up the hereditary re- 
venues of the Crown from whatever source 
derived ; and is it not the Duke of Lan- 
caster who speaks as well as the King? 
His Majesty does not go down to Lancas- 
ter or Preston, to make one speech as 
Duke of Lancaster, and return to London, 
to make another speech as King of Eng- 
land. The distinction is a mere quibble, 
and if not made by a lawyer, give me leave 
to say it is worthy of the ingenuity of the 
most astute special pleader. The aban- 
donment by the King in his Speech was an 
abandonment of the whole without reserve 
or exception. After what has passed to 
night, I do not say it was intended ; it is 
a blunder in the King’s Speech—a blunder 
by the Minister—a blunder arising out of 
sheer stupidity and utter ignorance of the 
meaning of language; there seems to have 
existed a total indifference whether the 
Royal Address was or was not understood, 
and whether it did or did not express the 
intention of the high personage by whom 
it was delivered. Giving satisfaction to 
the people was out of the question, and 
perhaps from the time of Charles 2nd or 
James 2nd to the present hour, there 
never was a speech from the Throne which 
produced in the country such a uniform 
and strong feeling of indignation. If any 
county Member differs from me, he has 
only to rise and assert that his constituents 
are well satisfied; and, no doubt, next 
Monday or Tuesday, he may again rise, 
and again assert that his constituents are 
also satished with the diminution of the 
Civil List, and with the vast improvement 
in the simplification of the accounts. 
Give me leave to add, that this question 
is of infinite importance to the stability of 
the Monarchy—to the character of the 
King, and to the character of Parliament, 
and J, therefore, hail with satisfaction the 
notice given by my noble friend (Lord 
Althorp), or by the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Queen’s county (Sir H. Par- 
nell), to take the sense of the House on 
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tle moderate, rational, and judicious 
course of referring this subject to the in- 
vestigation of a Select Committee. 

Sir Robert Peel: The observations of 
the hon. and learned Member seem to me 
to call for some reply—[Mr. Brougham 
here rose, as if to leave the House, but 
Sir R. Peel requested him to remain. ]—It 
is certainly unusual for a Meinber to charge 
a Government with sheer stupidity and 
gross ignorance ; and when a vindication 
is about to be attempted, for him to leave 
the House: but I donot ask the hon. and 
Jearned Member to remain in his place 
that he may hear my answer, but that he 
may listen to a charge against him of 
gross ignorance on his part. I did not 
think it right to accuse him in his absence, 
and I therefore entreated him to retain his 
scat. He asserts that Government have 
been guilty of gross ignorance and want 
of the common knowledge of grammatical 
construction—that they also had the in- 
tention to mislead, inasmuch as they have 
put mto the King’s mouth a proposal to 
resign all interest in the hereditary re- 
venues of the Crown, and thus exciting 
an expectation that the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, among others, were 
to be relinquished. The hon. and Jearned 
Gentleman contends that there ought to 
have been contained in the speech a dis- 
tinct explanation that his Majesty did not 
mean to relinquish his interest in the here- 
ditary revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
and with a view to this point, it is material 
to refer to the language of former Sove- 
reigns, when they have invited the settle- 
ment of their Civil List. George 4th 
relinquished his interest in the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown; but he did not on 
that account give up his interest in the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster; on 
the contrary, he expressly retained them, 
and in bis Speech to Parliament in 1820, 
he said—* The first object to which your 
attention will be directed is, the provision 
to be'made for the support of the Civil 
Government, and of the honour and dignity 
of the Crown—lI leave entirely at your 
disposal my interest in the Hereditary 
Revenues.” George 4th did not, nor 
did he mean to relinquish the revenues of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and nobody 
supposed that he did mean it; therefore, 
itis not the gross ignorance of his Majesty’s 
Government that is to be complained of ; 
but the gross ignorance of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, which has led him to 
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make the unfounded accusation, George 
the 3rd also in his Speech resigned his 
interest in the hereditary revenue; but 
he retained his interest in the hereditary 
revenue of the Duchy of Lancaster. ‘The 
Speech, therefore, of his present Majesty, 
is in exact conformity with the Speeches 
of his predecessors, George 3rd and George 
4th; and I contend with confidence, that 
the present Government are not charge- 
able with the gross ignorance, which 
belongs only to the hon. and learned 
Member. But it seems that the terms 
‘casual revenues” imply the relinquish- 
ment of the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster.” 

Mr. Brougham: I contend that the 
words of the Speech imply everything. 

Sir 22. Peel: And I contend that they do 
not. I suppose, that, as a lawyer, the hon. 
Gent. will not deny that the construction of 
particular phrases is to be collected from 


| Acts of the Legislature, and I refer him to 


the language of the Statute 1 George 4th, 
to establish that it was never intended 
that the accounts of the revenues of the 
Duchy of Laneaster should annually be 
laid before Parliament, like the accounts 
of the surplus revenues of Gibraltar, &c. 
which it was provided should be presented 
before the 24th March in each year. 
Here, then, is an Act of the Legislature, 
giving an express construction to the words 
“casual revenues;” and I think I have 
shewn that these words cannot be held to 
apply to the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. [I contend, therefore, con- 
fidently that his Majesty’s Ministers cannot 
be justly charved with gross ignorance and 
stupidity for not including those revenues 
in words to which former Speeches and 
Acts of Parliament have given a definite 
meaning, excluding those revenues. It 
will be more convenient on a future occa- 
sion to discuss the proposition of the noble 
Lord for a Select Committee; though 
neither he nor the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber seems to have made up his mind 
whether that committee shall have power 
only to examine accounts, or to send for 
persons, papers, and records; but let me 
tell them that the distinction is most mate- 
rial. The whole speech of the hon. member 
for Middlesex shows that he would not be 
satisfied unless the 'committee had power 
to investigate the necessity of the most 
minute items of expenditure ; nor dol see, 
whatever object the noble Lord may have in 
view, how that could be otherwise answered, 
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I beg to state, however, that at no period 
has Parliament yet thought fit to appoint 
a committee with such extensive powers to 
inquire into the Civil List; though I will 
reserve until the proper occasion my ob- 
jections to the nomination of a committee, 
now first proposed, to examine every par- 
ticular connected with the Royal House- 
hold, and the maintenance of the dignity 
of the Crown. I hold in my hand a state- 
ment of the amount of every bill for the 
last ten years, and it has been prepared in 
order that the House may be able to com- 
pare the estimate of the present year with 
the expenditure of the past. If, however, 
the House of Commons deems it consistent 
with propriety to ascertain whether it was 
fit, in every instance, that the money laid 
out should have been so expended, all 
I can say is, that such a course will spare 
the King’s servants some labour; but I do 
not think it is well calculated to uphold 
the dignity of the Monarchy. There is no 
instance of the appointment of such a 
committee, excepting where a debt was 
incurred by the Civil List, and where 
resort was had to Parliament for the pay- 
ment of it. It seems to me that the 
accounts already produced, and those that 
will be laid upon the Table this evening, 
contain so full an explanation of every 
item of charge, that I cannot believe the 
House will not be as competent to form its 
Judgment upon every point on which its 
judgment will be required, as if a com- 
mittee were to be named, with the limit- 
ations imposed on former committees on 
the same subject. On this question the 
House cannot possibly decide until it sees 
all the documents; but this I may say, 
that the King’s Government would have 
been justly chargeable with an attempt to 
throw the responsibility of the settlement 
of the Civil List on the House of Commons, 
if it had not itself proposed the estimate 
of what it thought consistent with public 
economy, and a due regard to the comfort 
and dignity of the Throne. I apprehend that 
the House will feel that we have pursued a 
course both accordant with propriety and 
conformable to ancient usage. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman complains of the 
complexity of the accounts. Now, I can- 
not see how the accounts could be sim- 
plified by merely transferring some par- 
ticular items from one account to another. 
Any man of sense, who will take the 
trouble of reading the Act of Parliament, 
will understand that those expenses have 
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no connection with the personal expendi- 
ture of the Sovereign. It may be right or 
it may be wrong to include them in the 
Civil List; but I, for my part, cannot 
understand how their omission could serve 
in the least to simplify the accounts. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman says, that it 
is not fair to the monarchy to include in 
the Civil List expenses which are incurred 
forthe public service, and not for the personal 
comfort of the Sovereign, or for the dignity 
of the Crown. But, Sir, for my part, I 
think it by no means expedient to separate 
the personal expenses of the Monarch 
from every other expense. Such an ar- 
rangement, atleast, would be contrary to 
that which has been hitherto adopted, and 
which met the assent of Mr. Fox, and of 
many other eminent men who were usually 
opposed to the Ministers of their day, 
and equally alive to preserving the welfare 
and independence of the people, and_ the 
dignity of the Crown, It never before 
has been suggested that there exists any 
necessity to make a separation of those 
articles of expenditure which are applied 
to the maintenance of the splendor of the 
Crown from those which are applied to the 
service of the State. I am sure, Sir, that 
no arrangement could be made, of which 
mischievous and artful persons could not 
take advantage for the purpose of inflam- 
ing the minds of the ignorant and thought- 
less, Look to the hand-bills which some 
designing persons have found means to 
circulate extensively, representing the 
Marquis of Bute to receive vast sums of 
the public money, while the truth is, that 
nobleman has never received from the 
public one farthing. The name of the 
noble Marquis is placed at the head of a 
list of persons who are described as receiy- 
ing immense sums from the taxes. Now, 
Sir, I know that great dissatisfaction has 
been excited among the least informed of 
the people by those gross misrepresenta- 
tions. But by what arrangements shall 
we be able to prevent mischievous men 
from making such statements, and ignorant 
and foolish men from believing them ? 
Now in what respect is confusion occasion- 
ed by the present arrangement? and in 
what degree would simplification be effect- 
ed by setting aside, in a separate account 
from every other branch of the public ex- 
penditure, 400,000/. or 500,000/., or what- 
ever sum Parliament may see fit to allow, 
for the personal expenses of the Crown? 
The impression on iny mind is, that such 
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an arrangement would be, for many 
reasons, inexpedient. And so far as pub- 
lic economy is concerned, it is of no con- 
sequence whatever upon what fund those 
other expenses (now included in the Civil 
List) are charged; for there is an express 
provision, that should any saving be effect- 
ed in them, the sum saved shall not go 
into the Privy Purse, but shall be trans- 
ferred to the Exchequer. As regards 
public economy, therefore, I say, Sir, 
there is no difference whether those ex- 
penses be placed in this account or in that. 
But further, Sir, as to this sum of 400,0002. 
or 500,000/., which is said to be voted for 
the personal comfort of his Majesty, I deny 
that it is intended to contribute to his 
personal comfort. It is voted to enable 
him to maintain that splendour, the main- 
tenance of which is inseparably connected, 
not with the personal comforts of the King, 
but with the public interest. Is the oftice 
of the Lord High Steward, or of the Lord 
Chamberlain, or any other of the officers 
of the household, institututed for the 
personal comfort of the Sovereign? Cer- 
tainly not. There are connecting links 
between the Throneand the aristocracy, and 
unite together the separate bodies which, 
without some such connection and mutual 
dependence might come into hostility and 
conflict. They are subservient to that 
dignity which the Sovereign should up- 
hold for the honour and interest of the 
nation, and which he sometimes upholds 
with great inconvenience to himself. 
Therefore, Sir, I doubt whether it be ex- 


pedient to make an entire separation of 


the expense of every public office from 
the Civil List, and to hold out to the 
people in a separate sum, the charge which 
they pay for the monarchy. I say it is a 
question rather of feeling, or at most of 
expediency, than of public economy. | 
believe that every man of intelligence in 
the kingdom is aware, that the Civil List 
does not merely include the personal ex- 
penses of the Monarch, but that it also 
provides for other branches of the public 
service. J cannot suppose that we should 
either dispel illusion or give satisfaction by 
the separation proposed. Even the ad- 
vantages which are represented as likely 
to be attained by that arrangement do not 
seem to me of such importance as to 
counterbalance the inconveniences which 
would result from it. However, as this 
scems to me to be a question for the con- 
sideration of the committee—whether it 
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be a mere Committee of Supply, or a 
committee of more extended powers, such 
as the noble Lord (Althorp) has proposed, 
for that opportunity I shall reserve the 
further explanation of my view of this 
question. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he not only 
forgave the right hon. Baronet for the 
charge which he had brought against him, 
but he alsothanked him for having kept him 
(Mr. Brougham) to hear what he certainly 
had never heard before. He would not 
say that he was not grossly ignorant, but 
he was then, at least, less ignorant than 
he had been before that evening. Until 
then he had not known that there was any 
man who supposed that such a charge 
could be made against him. The right 
hon. Baronet, however, had charged him 
with ignorance—not respecting anything 
of which he (Mr. Brougham) had spoken, 
but respecting that to which he had not 
made the most distant allusion. He 
would ask, did any hon. Member hear 
him allude to the speeches of former 
Kings ? yet the hon. Baronet had _pro- 
duced two Kings’ Speeches to convict him 
of gross ignorance—ignorance of what ?— 
of Kings’ Speeches. He (Mr. Brougham) 
had complained of the phrase ‘ without 
reserve,” which occurs in the last Speech 
from the Throne; and the right hon. 
Baronet had endeavoured, in his speech, 
to show that the phrase ‘ without reserve,” 
in that speech, was used in the same 
meaning as the word “entirely” in the 
Speech of a former King. He (Mr. 
Brougham) knew well, that when the 
late King, in his Speech in 1820, placed 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown at 
the disposal of that House, those of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and of the Duchy of 
Cornwall were reserved from that sur- 
render. But what misled him (Mr. 
Brougham) and other lawyers, in respect 
to the meaning of the Speech with which 
the present Session was opened, was this : 
When Ministers came down to the House, 
and said in the name of the Crown, that 
his Majesty placed at the disposal of the 
House, “ without reserve,” his interest in 
the hereditary revenues, and in those funds 
which may be derived from his Droits of 
the Admiralty, &c. &c. or from any casual 
revenues, either in his foreign possessions, 
or in the United Kingdom—when he and 
many others heard that, they could not 
suppose that anything else was meant but 
that his Majesty gave up those revenues 
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unlimitedly and without that reservation 
of the revenues of the Duchies which had 
been made on the occasions referred to by 
the right hon. Baronet. Now, he would 
ask what pains had there not been taken 
to keep them in that error? Was that de- 
claration in the Speech received like those 
of former Speeches? Did not he (Mr. 
Brougham) say in his remarks upon that 
Speech, that he stood up to discharge a 
pleasing office, in expressing his heartfelt 
satisfaction that his Majesty had tendered, 
unhesitatingly, not only his other heredi- 
tary revenues, but also those which he 
derived from Cornwall and Lancaster, and 
which the Crown had formerly been so 
loth to relinquish? But, good God! he 
would ask, was the surrender, which had 
been so much praised for its unreserved- 
ness and for the economy of purpose 
which it implied; was that surrender, 
after all, only the same as that made by a 
former King, whom nobody ever praised 
for economy, except, indeed, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? That King’s 
reign might be characterised by some, as 
happy and prosperous and peaceful, and 
what not; but if the English language 
contained one word more inapplicable 
than another to that reign, it was the word 
economical. But when the Ministers saw 
him (Mr. Brougham) and others strain 
their throats in the praises of the present 
King, for the unlimitedness of his  sur- 
render of those revenues, why did not 
somebody stand up and say “ Don’t be 
too thankful for small mercies. Wait, 
simpletons, until you see what you are 
going to get?” Far from that; when he 
(Mr. Brougham) expressed his gratitude 
for the surrender of the resources of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, there were in the 
House, besides the Ministers who had 
spoken, three Cabinet Ministers in reserve. 
Amongst them was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was then prepared with 
his plan of “no surrender” and with all 
his plans of reform. Why, he would ask, 
did not that right hon. Gentleman stand 
up and say:—‘ Pooh, pooh! you poor 
deluded fool!—why do you waste your 
gratitude ? There is no Lancaster nor 
Cornwall either to be given up.” No, no. 
Not one of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opened even a corner of his mouth to 
correct the mistake. But when they saw 
that the Speech had led him into error, 
they left him and the House under the 
delusion until that night, when the speech 
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of the right hon. Gentleman came to dis- 
appoint their just expectations. He was 
not prepared to say what ought to be the 
powers of the committee to which the 
question of the Civil List was to be re- 
ferred. He would not say that it ought to 
be such as never before was appointed— 
namely, with instructions to call before it 
the scullions of the royal kitchen, and the 
lowest menials of the household, as to 
items of the King’s expenditure; but he 
was prepared to say, that there ought to 
be a committee instructed to inquire rigidly 
into those other expenses so improperly 
mixed up with the Civil List. With re- 
spect to the misrepresentation concerning 
the Marquis of Bute, he (Mr. Brougham) 
marvelled much at the inadvertency of 
the right hon. Baronet in not perceiv- 
ing how much the case of the noble 
Marquis operates against his own argu- 
ment. That nobleman is Lord Lieutenant 
of the country of Glamorgan. Now if it 
were found that in the accounts of that 
county all the expenses of its administra- 
tion were set down to the name of the 
Marquis, would not such a discovery ex- 
plain the pretences upon which the state- 
ments of the calumnious handbill are 
founded ? And was it not to prevent a 
similar mis-statement respecting the ex- 
penses of the King, that the separation of 
other expenses from the Civil List had 
been proposed? As to what the right hon. 
Baronet had stated respecting the assent 
of Mr. Fox to the arrangements adhered 
to by the Ministry, he (Mr. Brougham) 
did not know whether that great states- 
man had or had not given such an 
arrangement his sanction. But this he 
knew, that Mr. Fox was but twelve years 
old when the settlement of the Civil List 
was proposed in the reign in which he 
(Mr. Fox) took part in public affairs. Of 
what weight his opinions on such a subject 
could have been at that age, he was unable 
to say, and he also knew that Mr. Fox 
was dead more than twelve years before 
the settlement of the Civil List in the last 
reign, Why his venerated name had been 
introduced on the present occasion, he 
could not understand; perhaps Mr. Fox 
did at some time or other say something 
in which he might be supposed to approve 
of the management; and if the Members 
were informed of his opinion, no doubt 
it would have considerable weight with 
them. 

Sir R. Peel said, that when the hon, 
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and learned Member affirmed that a 
charge had been made against him, he 
seemed to forget that he had put them 
(the Ministers) upon their defence, and 
that no charge had been brought against 
the hon. and learned Member by him (Sir 
R. Peel), except in retort for a charge 
previously brought against himself. He 
had certainly dwelt upon one expression 
used by the learned Gentleman, in which 
he had charged the Ministers with gross 
ignorance. Throughout that discussion 
he had been altogether right, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman altogether wrong, 
notwithstanding the ingenuity with which 
he had endeavoured to support his con- 
struction of the passage in the King’s 
Speech alluded to. The revenues of the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall were 
never, he contended, understood to be 
comprehended in the phrase “ hereditary 
revenues of the Crown.” In surrender- 
ing the hereditary revenues of the Crown 
to the disposal of that House, his late 
Majesty King George 4th, had used the 
express:on, that he surrendered them 
“entirely,” and his present Majesty had 
said the same thing in other words— 
namely, that he surrendered those revenues 
‘‘without reserve.” The difference was 
only in the phraseology-—there was no 
difference of meaning. The words of his 
Majesty’s Speech were these :—‘“ I place, 
without reserve, at your disposal, my in- 
terest in the hereditary revenues, and in 
those funds which may be derived from 
any Droits of the Crown or Admiralty, from 
the West-India duties,” &c. &c, Now, 
he would ask if it were not clear that his 
Majesty would have enumerated the re- 
venues of the Duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall amongst the others, had he 
purposed to surrender them [no, no/] ? 
As to the statement that Mr. Fox was 
only twelve years old when the question 
of the Civil List was discussed, the fact 
was, that Mr. Fox was in Parliament when 
Mr. Burke brought forward the act by 
which the Civil List was divided into the 
different classes of expenditure which it 
contains at present; and when that bill 
was before the House, Mr. Fox did not 
dissent from the arrangement. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Brougham) 
asked why the Ministers did not correct 
the mistake respecting the revenues of the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. On 
the second evening he (Sir R. Peel) heard 
that mistake corrected by his right hon, 
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friend near him. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not in the House on that 
occasion, perhaps he was attending to his 
duties elsewhere; but he (Sir R. Peel) 
was in the House, attending to his duty, 
when the hon. member for Colchester 
(Mr. D. W. Harvey) asked whether the 
revenues of the Duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall, were included inthe surrender, 
and it was distinctly answered that they 
were not. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that he had 
not been set right on the night before. 

The Attorney-General was sure that 
when his learned friend opposite (Mr. 
Brougham) considered what long speeches 
he was in the habit of making, he would not 
quarrel with him (the Attorney-General) 
for not remembering every thing that he 
(Mr. Brougham) might say there, and in 
other places, where he (the Attorney- 
General) had the pleasure of meeting him. 
Had he (the Attorney-General) supposed 
for a moment that his learned friend, or 
any other lawyer, could fall into the error 
of considering the Revenues of the Duchies 
of Lancaster and Cornwall included in the 
expression, ‘* the agerngge A Revenues of 
the Crown,” he (Sir J. Scarlett) would 
have immediately set him right. 

Lord James Stuart was glad that allusion 
had been made to certain placards, in 


‘which it was mentioned that a noble rela- 


tive of his was in the receipt of a sum of 
public money, to the amount of 62,000/. 
a-year, as it gave him an opportunity of 
utterly denying, in his place in the House, 
the statement on the placard. He begged 
to tell the honourable Committee that his 
hon. relative, (the Marquis of Bute), never 
received one single farthing from the public 
during the last sixtee n years in which he 
had been i in possession of his estate. As 
very considerable circulation had been 
given to the placard, and as it had been 
quoted various newspapers of great 
respectability and great circulation, he 
felt that the Committee would excuse him 
in making the statement. He could not 
imagine who it was, or what class of per- 
sons, thought fit to indulge in such gross 
and infamous falsehoods, but he was sure 
every Gentleman in the House, and every 
man out of doors, would take pleasure in 
contradicting these assertions. The pla- 
card alluded to was extracted from a pub- 
lication of some years back, entitled “a 
Peep at the Peers.” He knew this pub- 


lication to be full of gross and infamous 
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falsehoods, not only as regarded his brother, 
but other persons. 

Lord Palmerston considered, that the 
observations of his right hon. friend 
(Sir R. Peel) only further proved the un- 
fortunate choice of topics which the 
King’s Speech exhibited. He had heard 
it said of some person, as a great proof of 
ability, that he could speak off a King’s 
Speech without preparation. And cer- 
tainly, until he heard the Speech with 
which the present Session had been opened, 
he did not think that there was any great 
display of talent in such an exploit. But 
when he knew that eleven Statesmen had 
been employed in the production of the 
Speech so often alluded to in the discussion 
of that evening, he was enabled to appre- 
ciate the merit of the man who could com- 
pose a King’s Speech without assistance 
or premeditation. For his own part, he 
(Lord Palmerston) knew that there were a 
great number in that House who had sup- 
posed the revenues of the Duchies of Lan- 
caster and Cornwall to be included ia the 
revenues which his Majesty placed at the 
disposal of the House. He thought it 
would have been better for the Ministers 
(as some of them must have been aware 
of the general impression respecting that 
matter) to have come forward to correct 
the error, instead of relying upon an ex- 
planation of technicalities for their excuse. 
He would not then go into the details of 
the arrangements which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had that evening explained, 
for, on so short a consideration as he had 
been able to give the subject, it was im- 
possible to make up his mind respecting 
it, But he saw with regret that the 
Government was not convinced of the 
propriety of a more simplified arrangement. 
In the arguments alleged by his right hon. 
friend (Sir R. Peel), he did not see any 
satisfactory grounds for adhering to the 
present arrangement. His right hon. friend 
denied that the change recommended was of 
any importance in regard to publiceconomy; 
but he (Lord Palme ston) was of opinion, 
that when the expenses of the Civil List 
were to be settled for the whole reign, it 
must be of great importance indeed to 
public economy that the accounts should 
be considered fully; which he did not 
think could be done if the expenses were 
not brought forward under different heads. 
His right hon. friend expressed doubts 
whether it would be for the real interest of 
the Crown that the personal expenses of 
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the Monarch should be placed in a separate 
account from the other domestic expenses 
of the State, and he seemed to think that 
something was gained to the credit of the 
Crown by its personal expenses being 
hidden amongst numerous other charges. 
But no advantage, he was sure, could be 
gained by an arrangement in which the 
real state of the facts was kept out of 
sight. He believed that there was in the 
House and in the country every disposition 
to contribute to the maintenance of the 
dignity of the Crown with the splendor 
suited to that form of Government under 
which the country enjoyed so many advan- 
tares, and to which he was convinced the 
people were devotedly attached. In those 
estimates the personal expenses of the 
Crown ought to be separated from others 
which have no more connexion with them 
than any expenses which are brought be- 
fore the House in a different manner. The 
result was, that when the House was called 
on to give 800,0001. or 900,000/. for the sup- 
port of the Civil List, and any hon. Member 
objected that such a sum was too great, 
the Ministers turned round and replied 
that only one-half of that sum was really 
appropriated to the expenses of the Crown. 
The only advantage that Ministers could 
expect to derive from such an arrangement 
was, to keep the House from understanding 
the true state of the expenditure. He 
quite agreed with his right hon. friend, 
that it was not desirable that the House 
should go into minute inquiries as to details 
of the expenses necessary for the personal 
comforts of the Sovereign. Such inquiries 
would be revolting to the country, and 
were not desired by the House; and he 
was sure that had the Government set 
down in the Civil List only those expenses, 
to the investigation of which that strong 
objection could apply, the discussion of 
that evening would not have arisen. But 
of the contents of that List there was more 
than one-half, to the examination of which 
such an objection could not be applied. He 
was perfectly sure that, when they came 
to the details of that List, whether they 
should do so in a Committee up-stairs or 
in that House, there would be in all but 
one desire—to look with vigilance to all 
other expenses whatever, at the same time 
that they should allow the Sovereign all 
that could be necessary to support his 
dignity with the splendor becoming his 
Majesty and the nation. 

Sir H, Parnell took that opportunity of 
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saying, pat although he had no desire to 
raise W@Miecessary obstructions in the way 
of the public business, he should feel it his 
duty (when the question of the Civil List 
should be brought forward on Monday) 
to move that it be referred to a Select 
Committee to inquire into the particulars 
of the Expenditure. 

Chairman to report progress, and Com- 
mittee to sit again on Monday. 


West Inpran Trabe witn AMERICA, | 
On the Motion of Mr. Herries the report 
on the Bill regulating the trade of America 
with British possessions was brought up. 

Mr. Whitmore said, that by this Bill, 
the old principle of protection, which he 
had hoped had beenexploded, was renewed. 
When he looked at the duties on articles 
imported from North America and the 
United States, he saw clearly what the 
object and intention was. He could not 
look at this as at all a measure of policy, 
inasmuch as the effect would be to give a 
misdirection to capital—to raise up certain 
interests which ought to be left to their 
own resources, and which, on some future 
occasion, we should again be called upon 
to protect. All these duties were for the 
benefit of the West-Indies, but oppor- 
tunities would occur for their consideration 
at a future period. The whole system 
was one of error, which ought not to be 
perpetuated, as it would ever afford a strong 
ground of objection. The entire Colonial 
system required the most minute attention, 
as there was nothing more productive of 
expense, exclusive of the shackles it im- 
posed upon commerce. He would not 
then occupy the time of the House further, 
but he must enter his protest against the 
whole proceeding. 

The Resolutions were read, and on the 
question that the first Resolution be read a 
second time, 

Mr. Keith Douglas contended, that the 
present schedule bestowed no boon upon 
the West-India interests, for that, before 
1825, the trade between the Colonies and 
America was not incumbered with any 
duty, and the Colonies would not be better 
off now than before that year. In fact, 
the duties laid on by Lord Goderich were 
less than those now proposed. In justice 
to the colonists, some protection ought to 
be afforded to the West Indies, which 
were subject to duties, not for their benefit, 


but for the benefit of the Crown, and they | 
were imposed just as suited the political | 
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views of the mother country. Justice 
should be done to all parties, and without 
due protection to the West Indies gross 
injustice would be rendered. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that scarcely 
had his hon. friend uttered his prediction, 
relative to the West-Indies, than it was 
fulfilled by the Representative of that in- 
terest who had just spoken. He, however, 
in the name of the people of England, 
must protest against any duty upon sugar, 
which was an article of the first necessity. 
Were the West-India interest not satisfied 
with protecting duties to the amount of a 
million and a half, but they must require 
fresh imposts in addition? The Colonies 
were most expensive encumbrances, and 
there was no end to the outlay required 
in their favour, for, in addition to all these 
duties, they would have fortifications, 
canals, é&c. to provide for. 

Mr. Jephson also protested against the 
present Colonial system. 

Mr. Herries said, that he did not consi- 
der it necessary to go again over the 
ground which he had so recently passed, 
by repeating the remarks which, on 
the introduction of the measure, he felt 
it his duty to offer to the House. The 
proposed schedule had been treated, 
although it contained a plan more liberal 
than had previously existed, as if it were 
a departure from the principles of what 
was usually termed free-trade. The only 
objection he had heard to it related to the 
principle of the Bill; and if he rightly 
comprehended the objection, the measure 
had been as completely misunderstood, as 
could well be conceived. It had been 
stated, that the schedule now introduced 
by Government, was an innovation on the 
recognised system. ‘Such was not the 
case. The object of the measure was not 
to impose, for the first time, the duties 
which the schedule contained. It was 
the sequence of an amicable termination 


with America. 


| to a long controversy; and the arrange- 


thent had been concluded on terms which 
involved no departure from those princi- 
ples (either in respect of our trade, or of 
our colonial possessions) which his Ma- 
The Mi- 
nisters had not acted in opposition to the 
abstract principles of free-trade, but they 
were not bound to follow them so closely 
as to lead to consequences of an injurious 


'character. He knew.nothing so dangerous 


as that sort of philosophy which called for 
the unqualified adoption of those principles. 
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If he were accused of not acting up to 
general abstract principles, to that accusa- 
tion he pleaded guilty. Abstract principles 
might be good in themselves, but nothing 
was more likely to plunge a country into 
danger and difficulty than to legislate on 
them without reference to the state and 
relations of the country. It was the duty of 
every statesman, however unexceptionable 
such principles might be, to regulate the 
application of them according to circum- 
stances, and not, as was to be inferred from 
the hon. member for Bridport’s doctrine, 
that circumstances, and expediency, and 
regard to long-established usages and in- 
terests, were all to be overlooked, or forced 
to bend in obedience to abstract principles. 
The general rule which his predecessors in 
office had acted upon, and which he 
purposed following, had been gradually to 
relax protecting duties; a rule to be de- 
parted from only when a departure should 
appear advantageous to the country. In 
1822, Lord Goderich, then President of the 
Board of Trade, for the first time deviated 
from the ancient system, and laid down a 
new plan, by which our trade was thrown 
open, under certain restrictions. It was 
not then, nor could it justly be pretended 
now, that we ought to proceed upon prin- 
ciples adverse to separate interests, and 
embracing the good of the whole human 
race. The inhabitants of the earth did 
not yet form one family; and %o long as 
they remained distinct nations, each pur- 
suing its separate and independent interest, 
so long would it be the duty of the Legis- 
lature and Government of this country to 
refuse to foreign nations, the privileges of 
trading with our colonies upon the same 
terms as ourselves. He wished, however, 
to guard himself from its being understood 
that he desired to depart from those 
abstract principles of free-trade, any further 
than was demanded by a fair and rational 
attention to circumstances of present ex- 
pediency. He was for affording all the 
relaxation that could safely be granted ; 
and it was only when concession became 
dangerous, that he would stop short. Hon. 
Members were in error when they supposed 
that the schedule of duties was framed 
with a view to benefit the West-India 
interest, or any other interest than that of 
the empire at large. It was the result, as 
he had, on a former occasion explained, of 
the very satisfactory conclusion of a long 
and difficult controversy, involving many 
disputed points between this country and 
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the United States, and it did not propose 
to effect more than to open the trade of . 
our West-India colonies to America. 
Concessions had been made by the United 
States, which previously had been refused, 
and a participation in the trade of our 
western colonies had been granted them, 
under certain restrictions. Those conces- 
sions we were bound to carry into effect, 
by some such plan as that which he had 
introduced to the House. Under the re- 
strictions laid down in this Bill, our 
northern colonies and the United States 
were permitted to trade with the West- 
Indies. It was no innovation on our com- 
mercial policy, the principle being, as 
nearly as possible, the same, deviating 
only according to existing circumstances, 
as that established by Lord Goderich, in 
1822, and confirmed by the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson, whose name must be allowed to be 
an authority in such matters, in 1825. 
The conduct of the American government 
in refusing the terms offered to them in 
that year, compelled the British Govern- 
ment to issue the order which prohibited 
adirect communication between the United 
States and the West-Indies. The direct 
intercourse between the two countries was 
thus broken off, while, by the Act of 1825, 
the circuitous intercourse was established. 
After a lapse of time, circumstances indeed 
arose, which induced a hope that the line 
of conduct which had been adopted by the 
American government would be changed ; 
but if the Government had suffered the 
interests of its colonies to have been again 
injured, it would not have acted with that 
strict regard to the welfare of the people 
in favour of which it had always manifested 
a strong disposition. After all the argu- 
ments he had heard, and after all the at- 
tention he had been able to bestow upon the 
subject, he did not think that a more 
beneficial course could have been selected. 
It had been said, that it should be the 
endeavour of the Government, when it 
imposed a tax, that such tax should yield 
a benefit to the country. That was the 
principle the Government wasendeavouring 
in this case to act upon. The advantage 
apparently given to the United States was 
not meant for them alone, but would be 
divided with this country. His hon. friend 
who appeared as the Representative for the 
West-India interest, had only alluded to a 
few articles in the schedule, by which he 
thought the West-India interest would be 
injured; but whilst he carefully pointed 
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out the part calculated to create a slight 
- diminution of gain, he forgot the advan- 
tages that would be derived from the other 
parts of the schedule. The hon. member 


for Bridport had questioned the mark of 


favour which, he said, had been given to 
the West-India proprietors. He must beg 
leave not to make that a question of debate 
at present, as the time for the discussion of 
the sugar-duties would arrive in due season. 
But if the House were to deal with the 
Canadians by the rule which some hon. 
Members laid down, changing the favoured 
position in which they now stood, they 
would immediately say, ‘‘Oh, you are 
breaking through your promise.” In his 
opinion, the measure adopted would most 
conduce to a general advantage ; for when 
duties were imposed, the probability was, 
that the Minister who did not please either 
of two parties, had selected that which 
would prove the best. The advantages 
promised by the present arrangement to 
both countries, would no doubt be con- 
siderable, and therefore he trusted that 
the House would concur in. the resolution. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he felt it right 
to raise his voice against the principle of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s measure. He 
could not view it in any other light than 
as a revival of a system prejudicial to the 
country. The country was loaded with 
protecting duties on protecting duties, and 
monopolies on monopolies, and distressed, 
by the millions of money taken out of the 
pockets of the people, and he could not but 
feel it to be his duty to take steps to 
prevent as far as was in his power, the 
Minister from departing from those prin- 
ciples of commercial policy, which led to 
the abrogation of monopoly and protecting 
duties. The right hon, Gentleman called 
upon the House to retrace its steps with 
regard to free-trade; and to do what? 
Why, actually to impose a tax on the raw 
materials of industry. Was that the way 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to carry 
into practical effect the great guiding 
principle which the House was bound to 
maintain—the interest of the empire at 
large? From the schedule before the 
House, it appeared that an additional duty 
was to be imposed on raw materials enter- 
ing the West-Indies ; andasa consequence, 
the cost of the production of sugar, the 
West-Indian staple cominodity, would be 
increased, and that increase must act 


either as a diminution of the planter’s | 
profits, or raise the price of sugar to the 
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consumer : the latter would, as the House 


with America. 


knew, be the actual effect. On cither 
supposition, could the right hon. Gentle- 
man pretend to say, that the interest of 
the public at large was consulted? The 
whole measure of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was so objectionable, that he would 
move, by way of amendment to its prin- 
ciple, that the duty on flour be omitted. 
That was not the only objectionable point 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s proposition ; 
but he fixed on it as a ready mode of 
marking disapprobation of the principles 
of commercial policy to which Ministers 
were attempting to induce the House to 
retrograde. He hoped the House would 
persevere in the policy on which it had 
hitherto acted, and diminish the protecting 
duties. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared not to know what the real principle 
of the policy of this country should be. 
He would beg leave to tell him, that if he 
proposed to make a change in our com- 
mercial policy, that it would be attended 
with the most prejudicial consequences. 
The Legislature should do that which alone 
was for the benefit of the country, and the 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
would produce a different effect. It would 
most certainly sacrifice the commercial 
interest of this country. It was going 
back to a system which science, and 
philosophy, and practical good sense, had 
united to condemn and get rid of. It was 
clearly prohibitory, and he would make 
every endeavour to oppose it. Not only 
was it objectionable in principle, in practic? 
it would also operate as a tax on the price 
of various articles brought from our other 
colonies to the West-Indies. The righthon. 
Gentleman had adopted a great error con- 
cerning our colonial policy. If any at- 
tempt were made on the renewal of the 
East-India Charter, for the reduction of 
the duty on East-India sugar, it would be 
met by the observation, that the West- 
Indians could uot afford to sell their sugar 
so cheap, because the American corn and 
flour, with which they feed their slaves, 
were taxed by Government. Jt was under 
the expectation that these taxes would 
be soon reduced, that the House consented 
to the protecting duties of 1825, and it was 
in consequence of the foolish conduct of 
our own Government, that the intercourse 
between the United States and our West- 
Indian colonies had been cut off. It ap- 


peared from a paper printed last year, 
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vious to the American Non-intercourse Act, 
the West-Indian colonies were yearly in the 
habit of exporting to the United States 
24,000 hogsheads of sugar, 18,900 
puncheons of rum, 1,200,000 Ibs. of coffee, 
and 2,400,000 lbs. of molasses. The pro- 
duce of these colonies, sent indirectly to 
the United States, was now comparatively 
trifling. The measures, therefore, of the 
Government almost annihilated the inter- 
course between the West-Indian Islands 
and the United States. The Ministers in 
the first instance, compelled the Americans 
to levy duties on our commodities; and 
when Ministers attempted to retaliate, they 
destroyed our own trade. He would 
remind the House that the duties on the 
import of American articles into the West- 
Indian colonies caused the United States 
to increase the amount of the duties in 
their tariff. ©The House would not do its 
duty to the country if it did not compel 
Ministers to abandon this measure, and in 
the hope that it would, he should persist 
in his Amendment, being also persuaded 
that the measure of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be injurious both to the colo- 
nies and the mother country, and would 
add to the gencral dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Courtenay said, it was in the full 
recollection of the observation, that he 
who commences with asserting a principle 
generally concludes with supporting an ex- 
ception, that he declaring himself an advo- 
cate of free-trade, stood up in support of 
the measure before the House. The prin- 
ciple on which it was founded was in perfect 
accordance with the principles of commer- 
cial policy pursued for the last few years 
by this country. The hon. Baronet treated 
the present measure as if it consisted in 
increasing the protecting duties from alow 
toa high rate. But what were the circum- 
stances of the case? At present there was 
a state of positive prohibition, and it was 
proposed, in the place of this system, to 
adopt, in the first instance, a scale of high 
protecting duties, which it would be pos- 
sible to lower as circumstances required. 
Nothing would induce him to support the 
permanent imposition of protecting duties 
in any branch of trade or manufacture; 
but he defended this measure, because a 
transition from a state of prohibition to 
one of freedom oungilit to be gradual. The 
adoption of protecting duties was for 
a time necessary for the protection of 
those interests which had grown up 
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formerly said in the House, that the ad- 
vocates of free-trade did not make sufficient 
allowance for effecting this transition. 
Under the prohibition, interests grew up 
which it would not be consistent with 
justice suddenly to abandon. The hon. 
Baronet must surely be aware of the great 
advances made in our North American 
colonies, by the commercial and shipping 
interests, in internal prosperity; which 
were to be attributed principally to the ces- 
sation of the intercourse with the United 
States. The transition from a state of 
prohibition to one of perfect freedom, 
would lead to the immediate destruction of 
the interests of our North American colo- 
nies, which the duties imposed by this 
measure were calculated to avert. The 
measure would also be beneficial to the 
West-India colonies, by carrying the pro- 
duce of our northern colonies to compete 
with that of the United States in their 
markets. The State had also been bene- 
fitted by the exertions made by the northern 
colonies to furnish the West-Indies, as 
they had enabled us to say to the Ameri- 
cans, ‘‘ We are perfectly independent of 
you, and are perfectly able to supply our 
own colonies without your assistance.” 
The hon. Baronet stated, that the present 
scale of duties was higher than the former, 
but he forgot that the circumstances under 
which they were imposed were very dif- 
ferent from the present. The principles 
now acted on were adopted by previous 
Governments of 1822 and1825. He would 
read an extract from a speech delivered by 
Lord Goderich, who was then at the head of 
the department to which he belonged. That 
noble Lord said, in a speech delivered April 
Ist, 1822,—“ Every one knows that the 
staple articles of produce in the latter are 
similar to those of the United States; and 
recent circumstances, arising out of our 
restrictions on the one hand, and retali- 
atory restrictions by the United States on 

the other, have led to a much more ex- 

tended import of corn, flour, and lumber 

from Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 

3runswick, than otherwise would have 

taken place. This trade will necessarily 

be more or less affected by the proposed 

changes ; and I confess that I do feel that 

our North American colonists have strong 

claims upon us for a favourable consider- 

ation of their peculiar interests. Speaking 

the same language, living under the same 

laws as ourselves, distinguished by the 
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brethren, they have secured, by their at- 
tachment to their mother-country, a title 
to her gratitude and protection. That 
protection can, in this instance, be afforded 
to them in no other way than by imposing 
a moderate duty upon the importation into 
the West-Indies of those foreign articles, 
such as grain, flour, and lumber, which 
are equally the production of our own 
dominions. I shall not now trouble the 
Committee by going into any details upon 
this part of the subject, further than tostate, 
that the duties should be so moderately 
calculated, and so justly apportioned, as 
not to deprive the people of the United 
States of their fair proportion of this 
necessary supply, or seriously to enhance 
the price to the consumer.”* ‘The pre- 
sent measure was not in opposition to 
the opinions and conduct of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, when President of the Board of 
Trade. Among the papers of that office 
he had lately found a valuable minute, 
which he would read to the House, and 
from which it would appear that the 
present measure was not opposed to the 
systemrecommended by him. ‘Ourgeneral 
and first principle is to tender to all nations, 
alike and indiscriminately, equal facilities 
of commerce and navigation, and equal in- 
ducements to visit the ports of this country 
with their merchandise, either for our own 
consumption, or in the way of transit 
(entrepot) to other parts of the world. In 
furtherance of this principle (with the 
single exception of wine from Portugal, 
under a specific and very ancient treaty), 
we have proceeded: first, to abolish all 
discriminating duties affecting differently 
the like productions of foreign countries, 
and, in lieu thereof, to establish one uniform 
tariff for the whole; secondly, to reduce 
that tariff to the lowest degree consistent in 
each particular article with the two legiti- 
mate objects of all duties; either the col- 
lection of the necessary public revenue, or 
the protection absolutely requisite for the 
maintenance of our own internal industry.” 


He must observe, that the protecting duties | 
now substituted for prohibition, were not | 


to be considered as permanent, but might be 


reduced from time to time, as the interests | 


of the country required, or as circumstances 
rendered necessary. 
articles of supply to the West-Indies ad- 
mitted free of all duty, because they were 
not furnished by or through our northern 
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colonies. On the whole he was satisfied, 
advocate as he was for freedom of trade, 
that he ought to support the present re- 
solution. 

Mr. Hume was at a loss to understand 
the observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who stated that he was a supporter 
of the principles of free-trade, and at the 
same time argued in favour of a system of 
protecting duties. The measure would add 
to the price of every article imported into 
our colonies from either the Canadas or the 
United States, and would not be of the least 
benefit to any one. So far from being a be- 
nefit to the West-Indian colonies, it would 
be a great curse, as it would materially in- 
crease the price of their food, and Great 
Britain would have to pay an increased 
sum for the sugar and for every article 
imported into this country from the West- 
Indies. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman really 
wished to have a scale of duties which 
might be gradually reduced, he should 
have commenced at a duty of 5s. a barrel 
on American flour, instead of 6s., as he 
had proposed. The right hon. Gentleman 
called himself an advocate for the principles 
of free-trade, and what was his measure ? 
Why, to increase the protecting duty on 
American flour from 5s. to 6s. a barrel, and 
to increase the duty on shingles from 6s. to 
10s. athousand. When the time came for 
taking the East-Indian duties into con- 
sideration, this protecting duty would be 
urged as an argument against the reduc- 
tion of them. The American tariff was 
entirely the consequence of the conduct, of 
Government. A right hon. Gentleman 
attempted to bully the Americans, but found 
himself mistaken, and the Government had 
now been glad to admit them into the trade 
again on nearly the former terms. The 
most judicious policy. for this country, 
would be, to diminish duties gradually, 
until at last it might be expedient to 
establish an unrestricted intercourse. The 
Americans were enabled to sell timber and 
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| shingles to our West-Indian colonists, at a 
much lower rate than the people of our 
North American colonies; and it was a 
‘folly to put duties on for a purpose which 
never could be attained; namely, entirely 
to exclude articles of American produce 
from our colonies. As a matter of course, 
| whatever tax was imposed on a commodity 
must fall upon the consumer. Thus we 
_should have to pay, in the increased price 
| of our sugar, the whole amount of the duty 
| of the right hon. Gentleman. The House 
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was entitled to ask two things of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In the first place, 
that the duty on American flour should 
not be higher than it was before ; and, in 
the second place, that the amount of duty 
should decrease one-fourth eve-y year, 
until the whole was extinct, when the 
trade might be thrown open. Unless Mi- 
nisters would consent to some modification 
of this kind, when the Bill went into a 
committee he should propose that it be 
restricted to a period of five years. If the 
people of the North American colonies had 
embarked capitalin judiciously in any con- 
cern, they had no right to complain of the 
Parliament, but of the Government which 
induced them to enter into speculations, on 
the faith of keeping up a system and restric- 
tions which never could be maintained ; 
that, however, would not be the first occa- 
sion in which the colonists had had reason 
to complain of the injudicious interference 
of Ministers. He should support the 
Amendment of his hon. friend ;: but he 
would also most certainly move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice on the 
bringing up the Report. 

Mr. Robinson observed, it was not 
clear to him that those hon. Members were 
right who advocated what they called the 
principles of free trade, nor was he satis- 
fied that those who so strenuously argued in 
favour of that system, understood the sub- 
ject better than their opponents. It 
might appear better to the hon. member 
for Middlesex and the hon. member for 
Bridgnorth, that these principles should 
be carried into execution, but he doubted 
whether the result would be beneficial. 
At any rate those hon. Members were not 
justified in arrogating to their side of 
the question all the good sense of the 
House. They so-eulogized the advocates 
of free trade, and designated them so 
repeatedly as enlightened, that it appeared 
as if they meant to insinuate that all who 
opposed those principles were ignorant 
and stupid. The history of past ages 
would not warrant them in forming such 
a conclusion. In the United States of 
America—a country which was, in fact, 
treading in our footsteps (and it was not 
improbable that in the course of a few ages, 
she would attain an eminence and rank 
among nations equal to any on record) 
in that country the principle had not been 
acted upon to the extent stated by hon, 
Members. Many of the most eminent men 
of America had been the advocates of 
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restriction; and the hon. member for 
Bridgnorth must excuse him ifhe preferred 
the authority of a Washington, of a Jeffer- 
son, a Madison, and a Munro, to his. All 
these distinguished men advocated the 
principle of protection to trade, and, in 
some cases, even of prohibition. Not- 
withstanding this, there were persons who 
asserted that the trade of America was 
free, while that of Great Britain was 
shackled and restricted. That, however, 
was not the fact. ‘The Americans, indeed, 
began with a principle of free trade, but 
they afterwards adopted a system of pro- 
tecting duties. He saw no objection to 
admitting the Americans or other nations 
to trade with our colonies, but it would 
be proper to put on a protecting duty in 
favour of our own commerce, and es- 
pecially for our shipping interests, as he 
did not comprehend the use of keeping 
colonies, and throwing them open to 
foreign nations to trade on an equal footing. 
If, however, his opinion could be shown to 
be wrong, he should be glad to be con- 
vinced of his error; but at present he 
was sincere in supporting the opinion he 
had announced. The hon. member for 
Middlesex stated, that he could not ap- 
prove of the continuance of the protecting 
duties in favour of the import of our own 
colonial produce into the West-Indian 
colonies; but important interests had recent- 
ly grown up in those colonies, which would 
be materially injured by a sudden change. 
He was an advocate for free trade, at 
least in principle, as well as the hon. 
Member, but he objected to acting par- 
tially on the principle ; foruntil it wasestab- 
lished in every instance, including corn, 
he could not agree to its application to 
only a few articles. His objection to free 
trade was, that it was not universal; and 
as Jong as that was the case we ought to 
prefer our own colonies to the United 
States. The hon. Baronet who was an 
able advocate of the principle should in- 
duce the Government to establish a free- 
trade in corn. He had read that hon. 
3aronet’s book with considerable satisfac- 
tion, but with all possible deference for 
his talents, he could not think the 
measures pursued in regulating the inter- 
course between the United States and our 
colonies were deserving of the character 
given of them for they had been attended 
with great benefit to our shipping interests. 
The hon. Baronet stated that trade be- 
tween the United States and our West- 
R 
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Indian colonies was carried on to a large 
amount previous to the prohibition, but 
that it has been almost destroyed in con- 
sequence of that. He must observe, 
however, that the trade was now carried 
on between our North American and West- 
Indian colonies, which was formerly 
carried on between the latter and the 
United States. If it be contended that 
the Legislature is bound to look to parti- 
cular interests, as well as those great 
principles and effects which may be felt 
throughout the whole empire—it must be 
satisfactory to it to know that the shipping 
interest, one of the most important of the 
empire had been materially benefitted by 
these restrictions, and particularly the 
colonial shipping. Previous to the Ame- 
rican Non-intercourse Act, only 36,000 
tons of shipping were employed in the 
trade between the North American and 
West-Indian colonies ; but since the pass- 
ing of that Act, the average amounted to 
90,000. That was an important point for 
consideration. Since that time, also, the 
trade of our West-Indian colonies with 
the mother country had increased to 
such an important extent, that it was a 
question of policy whether any alteration 
should be made. In 1816, the tonnage 
of the American vessels trading to our 
West-Indian colonies was 102,000, while 
that of England engaged in the same 
trade was 111,349, showing a balance, in 
favour of England, of 9,000 tons. In the 
course of a short time, the number of 
English ships engaged in this trade so 
declined, that, instead of there being a 
balance in our favour, there was a falling- 
off of 13,000 tons, while the tonnage of 
the American shipping increased to 
161,829 tons. Previous to the renewal 
of the restrictions, the tonnage of the 
American vessels engaged in this trade 
exceeded that of the English vessels by 
60,000 tons; but subsequent to the re- 
strictions, the colonial shipping had very 
much increased. 
of little importance, whether the West- 
Indian colonies had to pay a shilling or 
two a thousand more for their shingles, 
provided so important an interest as that 
of the shipping could be so materially 
assisted. The former was a matter of 
trifling moment, in comparison with the 
latter. We were bound to protect our 
colonies as long as we kept them, which 
we never could do if we placed foreign 
States on the same footing as ourselves, 
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| Mr. Addington, the British minister to the 
United States, in a letter to Mr. Canning, 
when Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in 1827, gave it as his opinion, 
that but for the operation of our prohibi- 
tory system, by which American corn was 
excluded from our market, the high duties 
would never have been imposed on English 
commodities. That Gentleman stated that, 
had it not been for our corn-laws, the Ameri- 
cans would have freely admitted our manu- 
factures into their markets. He was an 
advocate for a liberal commercial policy, 
but we ought to commence with the 
raw material, including corn, He 
considered the question respecting the 
scale of duties as of small importance 
in comparison with finding a market for 
the produce of our North American 
colonies. He wished to ask hon. Mem- 
bers whether they thought that, as a trade 
in timber, &c., to the West-Indian 
colonies had been commenced from the 
Canadas and Nova Scotia, and was now 
in a thriving state, it was likely to con- 
tinue if the Americans were allowed to 
compete with our colonists on an equal 
footing. He doubted if we were prepared 
to abandon all our colonies, and thought, 
therefore, that our great object should be 
to protect and cherish our own colonies 
and shipping. 

Mr. Herries explained, that there would 
be in every sense a diminution of duty. 
For instance, there was formerly a duty 
of 1s. on flour that came from our 
northern colonies to the southern. . 

The schedule having been read a second 
time, 

Sir Henry Parnell moved, that the duty 
of 1s. 2d. the bushel imposed on wheat be 
reduced to Is. 

The House divided; for the Amend- 
ment 39; Against it 136—Majority 97. 

Resolution agreed to and Bill ordered 
to be brought in. 


List of the Minority. 


Adeane, H. J. Killeen, Lord 
Althorp, Viscount Kennedy, T. F. 
Bunbury, Sir H,. Lumley, Saville 
Colborne, R. Leader, N. T. 
Chapman, — Lambert, J. S. 
Dawson, Alex. Morrison, John 
Douglas, Keith Marshall, William 
Evans, William Malcolm, N. 
Fergusson, Sir Ronald Martin, John 
Grant, Right Hon. C.. Marryatt, Joseph 
Gisborne, Thomas Macnamara, Major 


Jephson, C. D. O. O'Farrell, More 
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O’Connell, Daniel Warburton, H. 
Palmer, Fysche Wyse, Thomas 


Wood, John 
Whitmore, W. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wynn, Right Hon. C. 
TELLERS. 
Parnell, Sir If. 
Hume, Joseph.” 


Palmerston, Viscount 
Pendarvis, E. 
Phillips, G. R. 

Rice, Spring 

Strutt, Edward 

Smith, Vernon 
Wayland, — 





* The following is the Schedule mentioned in 
the Debate, and the Resolution agreed to by the 
House.—Resolved : 

“Thatin lieu of the duties now payable, the 
following duties be levied and charged on certain 
articles of provisions, aud of wood, and of lumber, 
not being of the growth, or production, or manu- 
facture, of the United Kingdom, nor of any 
British possession, imported or brought by sea or 
by inland carriage, or navigation, into the several 
British possessions in America, viz. 

Imported or brought into the British possessions 
on the Continent of South America, or in the 
West Indies, the Bahama and Bermuda Islands 
included, viz. 


nn Ee # @: 
Provisions, viz. 
Wheat, the bushel .. so TQ 
— imported from the North- 























ern Colonies se -- Duty free 
——— Wheat Flour, the barrel 0 60 
— imported from the North- 
ern Colonies gi . Duty free 
: Bread or biscuit .. oe do. 
—-— Flour or meal, not of wheat do. 
Peas, beans, rye, calavances, 
oats, barley, Indian corn do. 
Rice ‘i oe oe do. 
—— Livestock .. wn ee do. 
Lumber, viz. 
Shingles not being more than 
12 inches in length, the 
1,000 .. oe <0 1 6 
—— — imported from the North- 
ern Colonies ee -- Duty free 
-———— — being more than 12 inches 
in length, the 1,000 .. 1 #1 0 
——— — imported from the North- 
ern Colonies wil -- Duty free 
Staves and headings, the 1,000 0 18 9 
—— — imported from the North- 
ern Colonies .. .- Duty free 
Wood hoops, the 1,000 «0 719 
—— — imported from the North- 
ern Colonies Duty free 


———— Other wood and lumber, the 
1,000 feet, of 1 inch thick 1 11 6 
— imported from the North- 
ern Colonies P ° 
Imported, or brought into British pos- 
sessions in North America, 
viz. 
Provisions, viz. 
——— Wheat flonr, the barrel - 0 §& 0 
“——— may be warehoused without 
payment of duty, for ex- 
portation to the Southern 
Colonies. 
—— Wheat - Duty free 
—~—— Bread or biscuit .. os do. 





Duty free 


ee ee 
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Oartus or Apsuration, &c.] Mr. C. 
W. Wynn thought it would be more con- 
venient, from the nature of this Bill, to 
postpone the discussion upon it till the 
next stage. He therefore proposed that 
it be read a second time, and be commit- 
ted for Monday se’nnight. 

Sir Charles Wetherell objected to the 
total repeal of the Oath of Abjuration, 
and hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not press that as a necessary part 
of his measure. 

Sir R. Peel was disposed to concur in 
different parts of the bill, but he agreed 
in the objection of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, to the 
total repeal of the Oath of Abjuration. 

Bill read a second time. 


Sus-Lerrinc Act AMENDMENTBILL.] 
On the motion of Sir Henry Hardinge 
the Subletting Act (7 Geo. 4. c. 29.) was 
read. He then observed that after the ani- 
mated and able discussion the subject had 
last night received, he should not trespass 
on the time of the House further than to 
state, on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that it was actuated in. bringing 
forward this bill by no other motive, per- 
sonal or political, than the strictest wish 
to act impartially by all parties interested, 
and to do what was right and proper be- 
tween the landlords and their tenantry in 
Ireland. When the bill was printed and 
laid on the Table, he hopedit would be 
found to be framed in this spirit, and he 
invited the assistance and co-operation of 
all persons interested in the subject to 
render its enactments in every way suitable 
to the wants and wishes of the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. O’ Connell wished to inquire whether 
it were intended to introduce any clause to 
give the landlord power to cancel the lease 
on account of sub-letting, when the lease 
itself was silent upon the subject. In the 
bill of last Session, for mitigating the 
severity of the Sub-letting Act, there was 
a clause of this kind, and, if a similar one 
were inserted in the present bill, he should 
give it every species of opposition, for it 








Flour or meal, not of wheat .. Duty free 
Peas, Beans, rye, calavances, 











oats, barley, Indian corn do. 

Rice ise wt ‘i do. 

Live Stock +s os do. 
Lumber oe ee oe ee do, 
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would considerably aggravate the mischief 
it was intended to cure. 

Mr. Doherty replied, that every con- 
sideration had been given to the bill, to 
accommodate it as far as possible to the 
views of all parties. 

Mr. Spring Rice asked if it were the 
same bill that was brought in last year ? 
[Sir Henry Hardinge replied no.] Then 
the House could not be aware of its nature. 
He was against the proposition for repeal- 
ing the Sub-letting Act, because as far as 
the principle of binding both parties to 
their engagements went, it had his entire 
concurrence; but he also concurred in 
the necessity of amending the Act, and 
he would mention two points in which 
that was requisite. In the first place no- 
thing could be more absurd than the 
clause respecting devises, which enabled a 
man, by will, to violate a contract after 
his death to which he was bound during 
his lifetime. The other point was the 
objection, and the only one entitled to a 
moment’s consideration—that the Act had 
a retrospective effect, although that was a 
point on which the learned Gentlemen on 
the two sides of the House were not ex- 
actly agreed, As a landlord and a friend 
to the principle of the bill, he asked no 
more than that contracts entered into 
before the passing of the bill should not 
be affected by it, whilst those made since 
should come under the operation of the 
law. There was great weight in the ob- 
jection made by individuals who had 
leased property under the law of waiver as 
it stood before the passing of the new 
enactment. If these two questions were 
set at rest, he was convinced that, on all 
sides, there would be an entire concurrence 
in the principle of the bill. [Mr. O’Con- 
nell intimated his dissent.] From what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said the 
otherevening he thoughtthat such would be 
his opinion. He understood him to say that 
if all contracts entered into previously to 
the passing of the bill were left under 
the former state of law, and to the protec- 
tion which the tenant had, by the doctrine 
of waiver, as then interpreted, there could 
be no possible objection to giving the land- 
lord and tena:t the protection of the Sub- 
letting Act, as to contracts made since it 
was passed. That was the argument 
used by the hon. Gentleman the other 
night, and it would certainly be a fair prin- 
ciple to act upon. The object of this bill 
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and misunderstood, even by many of those 
whose interests were affected by it; but 
he had consulted some of those with whom 
he was connected, and they agreed in the 
vote he gave last night, as well as con- 
curred with him as to the necessity of 
amending the law. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had borne 
these two points in mind in framing this 
bill. He could not sit down without 
thanking the Solicitor General for Ireland 
for the best exposition of the details, and 
most satisfactory explanation of the prin- 
ciples of that law he had heard. 

Mr. Jephson was favourable to the 
principle of the Subletting Act, though 
he thought amendment was necessary. 
The attempt made last Session was not 
at all a successful one; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman should bring in a fair Bill, 
his humble assistance should be heartily 
at his service. 

Mr. Campbell thought, that the Bill 
should be so framed as to make it applic- 
able to both parts of the United Kingdom, 
for the law of England was as defective on 
this subject as possible. In the time of 
Elizabeth, a case was argued, called the 
Tempest case, reported by Lord Coke, in 
which the Judges came to a decision, not 
since overturned, under protection of which 
contracts had been repeatedly evaded, 
and the intention of the law defeated. 
If it be stipulated between the landlord 
and the tenant, that the latter shall not 
assign without the leave of the former, 
the law said, that if the landlord once 
give leave to assign, afterwards the tenant 
shall have the power of assigning to whom 
and as often as he pleases. This operated 
unfavourably to the tenant, because it 
prevented his landlord from granting him 
indulgences he might otherwise be inclined 
to grant. The state of the law had been 
complained of by that great Judge, Lord 
Eldon, as well as by many others, and the 
sooner it was amended the better. He 
wished, therefore, that the law should be 
madeapplicable to both parts of the United 
Kingdom. It was not intended by it to 
give any advantage to the landlords of 
Ireland which those of England did not 
possess. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had no doubt that 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might, with great propriety, be 
adopted ; but he was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the law of the two countries, 
to say at present that they ought to be 
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assimilated. With regard to the obser- 
vations of the hon. member for Limerick, 
respecting the retrospective effect of this 
law, it was not intended to make any part 
of the Bill retrospective ; that is to say, 
that leases waived previous to 1826, by 
any act done before that period, would 
not be vitiated; but if the covenant were 
violated after 1826, the landlord ought 
to have some protection. He was ready 
to admit, that the principle ought to be 
prospective; but there was this to be 
said in favour of a lease which had not 
been broken previous to 1826, that the 
landlord having vigilantly guarded all his 
interests up to that period, if the tenant 
afterwards vitiated his lease, the landlord 
ought to have the benefit of the Subletting 
Act of 1826. That was his view of the sub- 
ject; but he admitted that the principle 
ought to be prospective. With regard to 
the clause respecting devises, it was to be 
absolutely repealed, and the exceptions 
originally put in were to be done away. 
It was further proposed, that if the land- 
lord did not choose to put a written cove- 
nant to restrain his tenant from subletting 
into the lease, and the tenant should 
afterwards sublet, the lease shall not be 
vitiated, as was now the case. The land- 
lord was supposed to be the more intelli- 
gent and instructed party, the tenant com- 
paratively ignorant and uninstructed—the 
one comparatively powerful, the other weak; 
and, therefore if the Irish gentry wished to 
protect their lands from the efiects of sub- 
letting, it would in future be their duty to 
have a covenant to that effect put into a 
written lease. That was his view of the 
subject; but as it was a new one to him 
he was perhaps incorrect. The object of 
the Government, in making this amend- 
ment of the law, was, to consult no inter- 
ests but those of fair dealing and justice ; 
and if it could frame a Bill that would do 
justice between landlord and tenant, its 
wishes would be attained. 

Lord Althorp said, that if the law were 
applied at all to leases existing in 1826, 
it would have a retrospective effect, and 
it ought only to operate upon contracts 
made after the passing of the Act. If 
that were done, he could not conceive on 
what principle any man could say an in- 
justice was committed ; for it was saying 
that, two parties entering into a contract, 
it would be unjust to enforce that contract. 
All they ought to see to was, that the contract 
be enforced according to the meaning of 
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the parties at the time they made it; and’ 
if at the time they made it a constructive 
waiver would not have vitiated the lease, 
so ought it to be, after passing the law, 
whenever such constructive waiver should 
occur. He was one of those who thought 
the Subletting Act a good one; for the 
want of power on the part of the landlords 
to enforce the covenants of their leases was 
the cause of great mischiefs, and therefore 
he objected to its total repeal. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to correct a mis- 
take. He did not say that he should dis- 
approve of this law if its operationweretobe 
purely prospective. His objection was, to 
a law compelling a deviation from a legal 
contract when made. Prospective con- 
tracts, he admitted, were a legitimate 
subject for legislation, but not contracts 
already made. If the law were only to 
Operate prospectively, then every man 
would be put on his guard, and could 
make such contracts as he wished, and as 
the law prescribed ; but nothing could be 
more unjust than to make a law giving an 
effect to existing contracts different from 
that which they had when first entered 
into. He had no objection to make the 
law as strict as possible for the future. 
The hon. member for Limerick did not 
seem to understand the Act; and certainly 
he had not understood his (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
objection to it; which was, that the mea- 
sure did not allow parties to make contracts 
as they wished. If the landlord chose 
to give up his remedy by distress, he might 
sublet, but not otherwise. The waiver by 
parole, as it is called, was also taken away. 
He admitted, that the original contract 
ought to be strictly performed ; but at the 
same time the landlord ought not to be 
prevented from underletting. Thequestion 
he had put had been fully and satis- 
factorily answered. The spirit, too, in 
which it had been answered induced him 
to hope, that when the House came to in- 
vestigate the details of the measure, it 
would be able to make it satisfactory to the 
country. He trusted, however, that it 
would not be passed in the spirit of a 
restrictive law. 

Lord Killeen wished to express his satis- 
faction that the Bill was not to have a 
retrospective operation. 

Mr. Ruthven suggested, that if a man 
had a large farm, he would require some 
persons to assist him, and some means 
should be devised to enable such a person 
togive his cottier tenants a small portion of 
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Jand, say an acre or two of garden ground. 
With reference to what had been said by 
an hon. and learned Member, it would be 
only reasonable and satisfactory to the 
people of Ireland, to know that such a 
Jaw was not made for them which would 
not be fit for another country. 
Bill ordered to be brought in. 


Census ror Iretann.] Sir Henry 
Hardinge moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill for taking an Account of the Popu- 
Jation of Ireland. The Bill would be, in 
substance, the same as the Bill passed for 


taking an account of the population of 


Ireland in 1815, the returns under which 
were made in 1821. He proposed to make 
a few alterations in it, agreeably to the 
suggestions of his hon. friend the member 
for Queen’s County, who had paid great 
attention to the subject. 
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been a very perfect census. According to 
the returns under that Bill, comparing 
them with the census of 1731, it would 
appear that the population had rather 
more than trebled itself in ninety years. 
Jt had been mentioned in a late Report, 
drawn up he believed, by his hon. friend the 
member for Limerick, that the population 
had doubled itself in forty-five or forty-six 
years. He had no other observations to 
make ; but, when the Bill was brought in, 
he should most willingly attend to the 
suggestions of any hon. Member who 
took an interest in the subject. If any 
Gentleman wished for information which 
was useful, and which could be acquired 
by means of this Bill, without rendering 
it too complicated, he should be happy to 
attend to his suggestions. 

Mr. O’Connell begged to remark, that 


He had given} an account was taken in 1635, of the 


his valuable assistance in framing the Bill, | amount of the Irish population, which was 


and it would probably effect its object 
more completely, and with more regularity, 
than the former Bill. It might be inter- 
esting to Gentlemen to know the increase 
which had taken place in the population 
of Ireland since the first returns were 
made on the subject. By the first 
known account of the population of 
that country furnished by Sir William 
Petty, in 1672—the population was 
1,100,000. In 1731, a census was 
taken by an order of the Irish House of 
Lords, and then the population was 
2,010,000. In 1785, by the population 
returns then made, it appeared that the 
people amounted to 2,845,000. In 1812 
an Act was passed for taking an account 
of the population, and it was supposed 
that, from various causes, the returns made 
under that Act, which were made by the 
Grand Juries, were not quite correct. 
Those returns were made in 1813, and 
by them the population amounted to 
5,537,000. But the system then pursued 
was so inefficient that no great reliance 
could be placed on the result. In 1815, 
another Act was passed for the same 
purpose, but the care of taking the census 
was given into the hands of the Bench of 
Magistrates in counties instead of those 
of the Grand Juries. The bench of 
Magistrates, with the valuable aid of the 
Assistant-barristers, made the returns 
under the Act in 1821. Those returns 


were supposed to be very accurate, and by 
them the population was estimated at 


6,801,827, 


This was supposed to have 











then stated at 3,000,000; fifty years after- 
wards, when the calculation was made by 
Sir William Petty, the population had 
diminished nearly to the amount of 
2,000,000. The decrease took place 
during the civil wars in Ireland, and 
suggested a frightful reflection as to 
the sanguinary character of those wars. 
Sir William Petty’s accounts, however, 
were mere calculations. No census was 
taken until 1815. The gross numbers 
were given, but the results were not suffi- 
ciently accurate. The last census was 
greatly under the real amount. This was 
demonstrated by what afterwards occurred. - 
At the time when great distress was felt in 
lreland, and subscriptions made to relieve 
the sufferers, the number actually relieved 
in the county of Mayo, greatly exceeded, 
by no less than 35,000 persons, the total 
amount of the recorded population of that 
country. Of course, none of the better 
classes received charitable assistance ; 
so that in that county it is demonstrated 
that the census fell short of the real popu- 
lation by at least 50,000 persons. He 
should suggest that this census should be 
made to discriminate, which the former 
did not, the religion of the inhabitants, 
so that the number professing different 
religions might be known. There were 
reasons—political reasons—why this should 
not be done in the last census; but those 
reasons were now totally at an end. No 
improper, and, indeed, no __ political 
motive could be gratified now by ob- 
taining this information, An attempt 
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had been made to procure information of 
this description in different counties in 
England; but the returns had not been 
satisfactory from any county, with the 
exception of Lancashire. As far as he 
understood the relative numbers of the 
different persuasions, it was impossible he 
thought that the temporalities of the Irish 
Church should remain as at present. If 
popular opinion was to have any weight, 
the arrangement must’be corrected. 
Bill ordered to be brought in. 


OL OL CLOT ADE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, Nov. 15. 


Minutzs.] Petitions presented. For the abolition of 
Negro Slavery, by the Earl of RoseBeRRY, from Stirling 
and Leominster :—By Lord Rivers, from Homerton :— 
By Lord WHARNCLIFFR, from forty-one places in York- 
shire:—By the Marquis of Suire@o, from eight places in 
Sligo:—By the Marquis of CLeveLaNnpb and Lord Gopg- 
RICH, from several places in Durham and Lincoln. 


New Potice.] Lord Durham, pur- 
suant to notice, begged leave to present 
to their Lordships a petition from the 
parish of St. Mary, Newington, relating 
to the Metropolitan Police system. The 
petitioners complained, that under the 
10th of his late Majesty, they were sub- 
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by the parish at large, making the actual 
rate to each householder Is. in the pound. 
The petitioners complained that there was 
no office or place in the parish to which 
they could apply for aid or redress; that 
too many of the police were engaged on 
duty in the day-time, and too few in the 
night; that on those extraordinary emer- 
gencies—such as that on Tuesday last, for 
example, when a large force was required 
to protect the King’s Ministers—there 
were no means of protection left for their 
properties. The petitioners also complained, 
that under the new Police Act, all control 
was taken out of their hands, not only 
over the appointment and conduct of the 
paid guardians of their properties, but 
over the expenditure of their own money. 
With respect to this point, he would sug- 
gest the expediency of authorizing the 
parish to have one of their own resident 
inhabitants connected with the police—say 
as an inspector—and exercising a control 
over its arrangements, founded on his 
knowledge of the wants, persons, and pro- 
perties of his fellow-parishioners. To this 
proposition he did not anticipate any ob- 
jection. As the public mind had been 
much directed of late to the subject of the 
new police, he thought himself bound to 


jected to the new police establishment | declare, that though he never happened 
without their consent, and contrary to | to be so placed as to be able personally to 
their wishes; and that, although the ex- | judge of the efficiency of that body,—all 


pense had been increased one-fourth, the 
protection to property was less efhicient 
than under their own nightly-watch system, 
as was shown by an increased number of 
burglaries since the extension to their 
parish of the new system; and they pray- 
ed, either that the Act under which the 
metropolitan police was established should 
be repealed, or that the parish of St. Mary 
should be exempted from its provisions. 
The noble Lord said, he had inquired into 
the allegations of the petition, and found 
that in the six months preceding the estab- 
lishment of the new police in this parish, 
the number of burglaries was 128, while 
the number in the six months which fol- 
lowed that establishment was 145. Then, 
as to the expense, he found that the charge 
of the nightly watch amounted to 3,000/. ; 
while that of the less efficient new police 
was 4,390/. It was true that the nominal 
assessment was but 8d. per pound to the 
parish, which was not more, if so much, 
than the nightly-watch rate, but every 
house was assessed, be it inhabited or not. 
The aggregate sum had to be made good 





he had seen of the new police, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of that House, gave 
him the highest idea of their vigilance, 
firmness, and good conduct. In paying 
this justly deserved tribute to the character 
of the new police as a body, it was not to 
be inferred that the principles of the mea- 
sure under which it acted were unex- 
ceptionable. He had, on its being first 
proposed to their Lordships’ attention, 
expressed his dissent from its arrange- 
ments, and had lamented the rapidity 
(owing to the very advanced period of the 
Session in which it had been introduced) 
with which it had been hurried through 
its several stages, so as to preclude the 
possibility of its details being properly dis- 
cussed. Nor was his complaint even on 
the score of expense groundless; for he 
found that in the parish of St. George— 
known to many of their Lordships—the 
charge of the new police had been raised 
from 5,000/. per annum (the cost of the 
preceding nightly-watch) to not less than 
17,000/.; to counterbalance which, he 
had not seen any proofs that the protection 
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afforded to property had increased in effi- 
ciency. The next point to which he would 
invite the attention of their Lordships was, 
the objection to the sole control of the 
police being placed in the hands of the 
Home Secretary of State. He did not 
mean to enter then into the discussion of 
the constitutional principle involved in 
this objection, but to state a circumstance 
which had been communicated to him, 
and which, he trusted, would meet with 
a direct contradiction from the proper 
quarter. The circumstance to which he 
alluded was a written order to the in- 
spectors and officers of the new police, 
“to return the names of those privates 
and subalterns who possessed votes at 
Norwich.” _Now, he could not take it 
upon him to say whether this order had, 
or had not, been actually issued ; he was 
anxious to obtain satisfactory information 
on the subject, and he trusted, in the nega- 
tive: but he thought the circumstance of 
the hon. Member who had been returned 
for Norwich—certainly not by the aid of the 
Government—having given notice of a mo- 
tion for a bill to exclude members of the 
metropolitan police from voting at elections 
for Norwich, imparted an air at least of 
probability ta the assertion that it had been 
issued. He was not one of those who 
disgraced themselves by raising a senseless 
cry against the new police as a body; on 
the contrary, he was a willing witness, as 
far as he had the means of judging, to the 
excellent demeanour and appearance of 
its members; all he wanted was, not an 
overthrow, but an amelioration of the 
system. He knew not whether the sub- 
ject was to be inquired into in the other 
House, but he hoped it would be by a 
committee. 

Lord Suffield was a resident in, and a 
member of, the vestry of the parish of St. 
George, to which the noble Baron had 
just alluded, and therefore trusted he 
might be permitted to say a few words 
with reference to the subject of the peti- 
tion before their Lordships. Knowing 
that the conduct of the new police was to 
be touched upon by the noble Baron on 
the present occasion, he had instituted an 
inquiry into it, so far at least as his own 
parish was concerned; and the result of 
his inquiry was, that he differed altogether 
from the allegations of the petitioners, and 
from the views of the noble Baron con- 
cerning that body. He thought it neces- 
sary to state his opinion on this point, the 
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rather that a certain portion of the press 
had indulged in much misrepresentation 
concerning the efficiency, the organization, 
and the expense of the new police; and 
he, indeed, felt that the public would be 
indebted to the noble Baron for affording 
them an opportunity for correcting those 
representations. The great error of those 
who usually pronounced an opinion on the 
present metropolitan police was, that they 
founded their judgment on some isolated 
branch or item of that establishment, and 
not on a consideration of its merits as a 
whole. ‘To form a correct opinion of the 
efficiency and cost of the new police, it 
should be judged of as a whole; and, if 
thus judged, he was confident the result 
would be very different from that set forth 
by many imperfectly informed and _inter- 
ested persons. For example, if they judged 
of the cost and efficiency of the new police 
by the parish of St. George alone, it was 
true at first sight it might not appear an 
improvement equal to the additional ex- 
pense; but when they took into consider- 
ation that it was not for escorting such of 
their Lordships as might happen to reside 
in Grosvenor-square from one side of that 
square to the other in safety, that they 
were rated higher than they had hitherto 
been, but because the poorer and more 
defenceless inhabitants of the lanes and 
alleys of the parish were now better watch- 
ed than heretofore, and the persons and 
properties of all the inhabitants much 
better secured,—he was sure that they 
would admit that justice, not less than 
expediency, was consulted in making the 
rich pay a due proportion towards the 
security of the poor of the parish. Again, 
St. George’s parish should be considered 
in its relation to the aggregate expense of 
all the parishes in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, and not by itself, or in comparison 
with one or two others. If it was rated 
higher than others, there were the parishes 
of St. Giles’s and Pancras, in which the 
increased charge was but 1d. in the pound 
additional; and the parish of Islington, in 
which it was less than the cost of the old 
nightly-watch system. With respect to 
what the noble Baron had said as to the 
sole control of the new police being placed 
in the hands of a Minister of the Crown, 
he was free to admit he was friendly to 
the general principle that those who pzid 
the money should exercise a superintend- 
ance over its management; but when he 
considered how dependent the efficiency of 
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the police was on its uniformity of action 
and organization, and how incompatible 
that uniformity was with the system of 
separate parish management, he felt himself 
bound to maintain the present arrange- 
ment, as most conducive to uniformity, 
and thence to efficiency of conduct. As 
to the charge of interference by Ministers 
with the freedom of election at Norwich, 
he certainly had heard it asserted in more 
than one quarter, but, with the noble 
Baron, he trusted that the charge was 
without foundation. The manner in which 
he had heard the interference was effected 
was, bya pretext under which old and use- 
less constables at Norwich, who had no 
votes, were temporarily superseded by 


who had votes; but he repeated, he ex- 
pected to hear an official denial from his 
Majesty’s Ministers of any species of inter- 
ference whatever. 

The Earl of Rosslyn felt himself re- 
lieved from the necessity of making a 
lengthened speech by the judicious ob- 
servations of the noble Lord who had just 
addressed the House. With respect to 
the point last touched upon by him— 
namely, the interference with such of the 
new police as had votes at Norwich, by 
the inspectors,—he could not then take it 
upon him to give it officially a flat contra- 
diction. All that he could do was, to ex- 
press, as an individual having no specific 
knowledge of the circumstances one way 
or the other, his strong belief that such 
was not the fact—that it was wholly un- 
founded. Indeed, his belief of this had 
the strength of a conviction; for though 
not able to say positively that no order at 
all like to that quoted by the noble Baron 
(Durham) opposite had been issued, he 
understood, from the very best authority 
on the subject, that such of the new police 
as had votes were permitted to give them 
as they pleased,—and did vote for whom 
they pleased, without any interference on 
the part of their office. With respect to 
the allegation, that crime had increased 
in the parish of St. Mary, Newington, he 
begged leave to remind the noble Baron, 
that the matter had been inquired into in 
the proper quarter, and thatit appeared that 
the efficiency of the new police had been, 
in the first instance, counteracted by cir- 
cumstances which had since been reme- 
died; and that some of the police, who 
had been charged with neglect of duty in 
that district, had been removed from the 
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service. Then, with respect to the increase 
of the cost of the police in St. George’s 
parish from that of the nightly-watch 
system, which increase he admitted was 
from 5,000/. to 17,000/. per annum, 
it should be recollected, in addition to 
what had been just observed by the noble 
Lord (Suffield) opposite, that under the 
present arrangement many districts in the 
neighbourhood of Grosvenor-place, which 
formerly were under the watch manage- 
ment of other parishes, were now included 
within the parish of St. George new police 


| district, and that both these new districts 


and the parish of St. George were now 
much better protected than they had ever 


| been, or were likely to have been, under 
such members of the metropolitan police | 





the old nightly-watch system. Besides, 
St. George’s parish was singular in many 
respects, and should not be taken as a 
sample of the parish expense of the metro- 
politan district at large. In St. John’s 
parish, for instance, the increase had also 
been considerable, for the same reason as 
in St. George’s; but still it was not much 
above the half more than the old watch 
charge. In all these instances of increased 
cost to particular parishes, they were 
bound to take into consideration the ag- 
gregate charge of the whole metropolitan 
police, as compared with the aggregate 
charge and efficiency of the old watch sys- 
tem ; and that comparison would show that 
the expense-——he meant the aggregate ex- 
pense—of the police, very little exceeded 
that of the aggregate nightly-watch, while 
the efficiency admitted of no comparison. 
But this was not all; there were now ten 
or twelve districts in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis in which per- 
sons and property were secured, which 
actually had no watch or police whatever 
till the appointment of the new metropo- 
litan police. Therefore, if the charge of 
the old watch was nearly equal to that of 
the new police, even without these ten or 
twelve districts to which he had just al- 
luded, he was warranted in saying that it 
would have been much more had those dis- 
tricts been included ; while it could not be 
pretended that the protection of lives and 
property would be at all equal. It might, 
he admitted, be a matter of fair discussion 
whether the present mode of imposing the 
nolice-rates was the most unexceptionable; 
but that discussion must keep in view 
the necessity of one uniform system of 
management, so essential to efficiency 
and order. Nor, if the matter were closely 
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inquired into, would it, he thought, be 
seen that the present mode of rating was 
so highly objectionable as some persons 
had asserted. The new police charge was 
levied on the fixed principle of the county- 
rates; while the parochial poor-rates were 
levied on a variable system. The former 
was a charge of 8d. per pound on—not, as 


in the case of many parochial rates, on the | 


rack-rent, but—on three-fourths of the 


nominal rent paid ; so that the real charge | 


was actually but 6d. in the pound: in 


other words, the parties assessed paid but | 


three-fourths of their just proportion, on 
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the new police, which he was confident 
would never have been so recovered but 
for the intelligence, vigilance, and general 
good conduct of that body. 

Lord Durham wished to know from his 
Majesty’s Ministers, whether they intended 
_to move for a repeal of the Metropolitan 
Police Act with a view to its amendment. 

The Earl of Rosslyn replied, that Mi- 
nisters had then no intention to submit 
any proposition to Parliament with a view 
to either repealing or amending the Act 
alluded to by that noble Baron. 
| The Petition laid on the Table. 





the principle of the parochial rates. This | 


had been either forgotten or artfully over- | 


looked by those persons who, in some 
parishes, had raised a clamorous outcry 


against the new police—an outcry, in most | 


instances, the consequence of jealousy or 
disappointment that a large amount of 
patronage and control had been taken out 
of the hands of individuals (as might be 
inferred from the fact, that in St. Pancras 
alone there were not less than eighteen 
different watch-trusts, before the new 


system of uniformity had been estab- | 


lished), for the purpose of securing police 
efficiency. 

Lord Suffield had forgotten to touch 
upon two points which bore closely upon the 
question before their Lordships. One was, 
that in one of the parishes most clamour- 
ous against the cost of the new police 
establishment, he had been informed that 
the parish, for a couple of years, had been 
loaded with a debt, the onus and odium 
of which those who had contracted it 
thought the present a favourable oppor- 
tunity of transferring to the new police 
from themselves. On a future day he 
would enter into the particulars of the 
transaction. The other point had been 


alluded to by the noble Earl who had just | 


addressed the house—namely, the fact 
that the aggregate cost of the whole me- 
tropolitan police did not much exceed that 
of the nightly-watch, though it included 
ten or twelve districts to which that 


worshipful body’s superintendence never in | 


any way extended. The whole expense of 
the metropolitan police was 208,000/. per 
annum, while that of the nightly-watch 
(exclusive of private watchmen) was 
160,000/. 

Lord Tenterden wasenabled, from hisown 
experience in the King’s Bench, to declare 
that there were cases in which property had 
been recovered since the establishment of 


Tue Recency.] The Lord Chancellor 
addressed their Lordships to the following 
effect :—My Lords, I rise in consequence 
of the notice which I gave last week, in 
order to submit to your Lordships’ judg- 
ment the measure which his Majesty’s 
Ministers have prepared, in consequence 
of his Majesty’s recommendation in his 
most gracious Speech from the Throne, 
for the purpose of providing for the 
Administration of the Government of the 
country, in the event of the demise of his 
Majesty, before the successor to the Crown 
shall have arrived at years of maturity. 
My Lords, I do not intend on this 
occasion to enter into any detailed 
consideration of the measure. At present, I 
will confine myself to stating the principles 
on which his Majesty’s Ministers have 
proceeded in framing the Bill which I hold 
in my hand, and to describe the outline of 
its provisions. In the first place, my Lords, 
I must observe, that in framing this Bill his 
Majesty’s Ministers have not thought 
_it necessary to provide for every possible 
contingency that may occur. The prin- 
‘ciple by which they have been governed is 
| this :—Having, in the first place, consider- 
ed what were the various exigencies that 
might arise, the various periods at which 
those exigencies might arise, and the 
means which would exist of legislating for 
any of those exigencies at any of those 
| periods, his Majesty’s Ministers, for those 
| cases in which it appeared to them that it 
would be difficult or inconvenient to legis- 
late on their occurrence, have proposed to 
legislate on the present occasion. On the 
contrary, my Lords, whenever it appeared 
to them that, on the occurrence of any of 
the events under consideration, an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for legislating 
with no more difficulty or inconvenience 
than at the present moment, they have 
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determined not to anticipate the decision 
of a future Legislature, but to leave the 
question free and untouched. Again, my 
Lords, in framing the Bill which 1 am 
about to have the honour of requesting 
your Lordships will allow me to lay on the 
Table, his Majesty’s Ministers have 
thought it the wise and prudent course to 
legislate as little as the necessity of the 
case would admit; and to leave the exist- 
ing law and the Constitution to operate 
wherever they are applicable. 1 think 
your Lordships will feel that, in pursuing 
this course, and acting on these prin- 
ciples, his Majesty’s Ministers have dis- 
charged their duty in a manner the most 
consistent with prudence and wisdom. 
It must be obvious to your Lordships that 
the main point is, to protect the person, 
and to secure the succession to the Throne 
of her royal highness the Princess Victoria. 
That illustrious personage is now in the 
twelfth year of her age. The period of 
her majority, as qualifying her for the 
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sovereignty of this country, will not arrive | 


until her royal highness is eighteen years 
old. The principal object of this Bill, 
therefore, is to provide, in the event of the 
demise of his Majesty before the Princess 
Victoria shall have arrived at the age of 
eighteen, for the Administration of the 
Government of the country during the 
interval. That, my Lords, was the duty 
imposed upon his Majesty's Ministers in 
preparing this Bill; but I am quite sure 
that I am only speaking in unison with 
the feelings of every noble Lord who hears 
me, and in unison with the feelings of the 
great body of the people of this country, 
when I offer an earnest prayer that the va- 
luable life of his Majesty may be long 
preserved to his faithful and affectionate 
subjects. I am quite sure that your Lord- 
ships, and the great body of the people of 
this country, feel that no greater calamity 
could befall us than the death of our pre- 
sent most gracious Sovereign. But, my 
Lords, notwithstanding all the wishes and 
all the hopes that we may entertain on 
that point, it is necessary that we look to 
what, however much it is to be deprecated, 
Is nevertheless a possible occurrence ; and 
it isin that view of the subject that his 
Majesty’s Ministers have prepared the 
measure in question. The provisions of that 
measure are of the most simple character. 
The first question which your Lordships 
will naturally ask is—whom we propose as 
the guardian of her royal highness under 
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the circumstances inferred? I am sure, 
however, that the answer will at once sug- 
gest itself to every mind. It would be 
quite impossible that we should recommend 
any other individual for that high office 
than the illustrious Princess, the mother 
of her royal highness the Princess Victoria. 
The manner in which her royal highness 
the Duchess of Kent has hitherto discharg- 
ed her duty in the education of her 
illustrious offspring—and I speak upon 
the subject not from vague report, but 
from accurate information—gives us the 
best ground to hope most favourably of her 
royal highness’s future conduct. Looking 
at the past, it is evident that we cannot 
find a better guardian for the time to come. 
With respect to the Regency, and the 
means to be provided for discharging the 
functions of the Sovereignty, it is im- 
portant to separate that consideration from 
the other. It is, however, the recom- 
mendation of his Majesty's Ministers that, 
on the event of the demise of the Crown, 


Question. 





| what appears to us to be the only con- 
| stitutional course should be adopted, and 
that her royal highness the Duchess of 
Kent should be appointed sole Regent. 
There is another question on which it is 
necessary for me to say a few words. It 
will be asked me—** it may happen that a 
child may be born to his present Majesty ; 
do you intend to provide in your bill for 
that event?” My answer is distinctly in 
the negative. His Majesty’s Ministers 
have thought it unnecessary to provide for 
such a contingency, for this reason :— 
Whenever such an event may occur, or 
whenever there may be a reasonable prob- 
ability of its speedy occurrence, as it will 
be competent to the Legislature to provide 
for it, and it will be more easy to provide 
for it at the time than by anticipation, the 
case comes under the principle upon which 
we determined to frame the measure— 
namely, to abstain from legislating with 
reference to those contingencies, on which, 
whenever they occur, Parliament may 
legislate without any difficulty or incon- 
venience. For that reason, my Lords, we 
do not propose to provide for such an 
event. The next point to which I am 
desirous of calling your Lordships’ atten- 
tion is one of no inconsiderable import- 
ance. I have already said, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers propose that her royal 
highness the Duchess of Kent shall be the 
sole Regent. The question is, whether 
her royal highness should have a Council 
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to assist her? If we were to be guided by 
precedents, those precedents are in favour 
of the appointment of such a Council. I 
do not speak of the precedents of old 
times ; the alteration of habits, the change 
in the circumstances and situation of the 
country, render such precedents very re- 
motely applicable to the present case. It 
would be difficult also to find in any of 
those ancient precedents an_ instance 
similar to the present. Passing by, there- 
fore, all those precedents, I proceed at 
once to advert to two of more modern 
date ; the one occurring in the latter part 
of the reign of George 2nd, in the year 
1751; the other occurring in the fifty-first 
year of George 3rd. In both those cases 
a Council was appointed to assist the 
Regent. My Lords, no opportunity was 
afforded us of judging, by practical ex- 
perience, how far those precedents were 
such as it would be desirable to follow. 
On that point, therefore, no argument can 
be raised. But, my Lords, it has appeared 
to his Majesty’s Government, and I have 
no doubt that it will appear to your Lord- 
ships, that as the prerogatives with which 
the Crown is invested are intended for 
the preservation of that balance between 
the different estates of the realm indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the Con- 
stitution; and as, therefore, the Crown itself 
ought not to be deprived of prerogatives so 
essential, the expediency of not diminish- 
ing the Royal prerogatives applies. still 
more strongly to a Regent; because the 
limited duration of the power of a Regent 
renders that power less influential. If, 
my Lords, you take from a Regent those 
prerogatives which you would hesitate to 
take from a Sovereign, because you know 
that by so doing you would endanger the 
Constitution, you would certainly produce 
the evil that you would wish to avoid. On 
these principles, and on these grounds, we 
object to the appointment of a Council, 
professedly to assist, but in reality to control, 
the Regent. I do not mean to say that 
a position of affairs might not arise——that 
a Regent might not be chosen, which posi- 
tion and which choice might not render 
it highly proper to appoint a Council. A 
case might occur in which it would be 
necessary to select as Regent an individual 
of great ambition, of great popularity, of 
great influence, of great authority, whose 
sole sway might be dangerous to the State. 
The power of such an individual it might 
be wise and prudent to circumscribe by 
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surrounding him with a Council. But 
such, my Lords, is not the case now. The 
Regent whom we propose to appoint can 
never succeed to the Throne ; her interests 
are identified with those of the future 
Sovereign; she is united to her by the 
tenderest ties; it will be the interest of 
the Regent to add to the authority of the 
future Sovereign; none of those motives 
for self-aggrandisement can occur in this 
real case, which might occur in the imagi- 
nary case that I have just described. In 
the precedent of 1751 many debates took 
place in the other House of Parliament. 
The arguments of Mr. Speaker Onslow, 
and of other hon. Members who were op- 
posed to the appointment of a Council of 
Regency, appear to me to have great 
weight. The Attorney-general of that 
day, Mr. Dudley Ryder, gave it as his 
decided opinion, that a sole Regent, un- 
fettered by any Council of Regency, was 
much more consonant to the principles of 
the Constitution than a Regent surrounded 
and checked by such a Council. The only 
argument urged at that time by the sup- 
porters of the Council was, that Parlia- 
ment was establishing a precedent; and 
that cases might occur in which the ap- 
pointment of a Council of Regency would 
be highly expedient, but might be resisted 
on the score of precedent. But surely, 
my Lords, that was weak and_ shal- 
low reasoning. Why not allow every 
case to be judged of by its own merits ? 
Why not leave the Legislature to deal 
with every future emergency precisely ac- 
cording to its particular character and 
circumstances? To me it appears to be a 
monstrous proposition, that if at any period 
the interests of the country require the 
appointment of a Council of Regency, the 
Legislature shall be precluded from making 
such an appointment, because a preceding 
Legislature, under circumstances of a 
different nature, had abstained from it! 
At the period to which I have been advert- 
ing, the Council was to be composed of 
fourteen individuals, seven of whom were 
to be Ministers of State. There was 
this provision, that no Member of the 
Council should be removed from it without 
the concurrence of half the members of 
the Council. Looking, therefore, even at 
the manner in which the Council was 
formed, it is not a precedent which I could 
recommend for imitation. For these rea- 
sons, 1 submit to your Lordships that it is 
far better, in the present instance, that her 
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Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
should not be fettered by any Council ; but 
that she should be left to administer the 
Government by means of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown. That is the 
course which his Majesty’s Ministers con- 
ceive to be most consistent with a just and 
efficient administration of the Govern- 


ment.—There is still another question, my | 
Lords, to which, however reluctantly, [ | 


am compelled to advert. I say reluct- 
antly, because it refers to a possible case 
for which we have no authority, no prece- 
dent. The subject was alluded to in 
the last Session by a noble Earl who is not 
now in his place. It is a subject which 
is certainly beset with very grave difficul- 
ties; and I confess, my Lords, that I 
approach it with some degree of apprehen- 
sion. It was stated by the noble Earl to 
whom I have alluded, that, although the 
Monarch might have no child living at 
the time of his death, a posthumous child 
might, nevertheless, be born. In that case, 
my Lords, clearly, and without the possi- 
bility of controversy, that child, whenever 
its birth took place, would instantly suc- 
ceed to the Throne. Of that, there is no 
doubt whatever. But the great difficulty 
is to decide what are the existing rights in 
the interval between the demise of the 
Crown and the birth of such a child. It 
is very extraordinary, my Lords, that as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, as- 
sisted on the subject as I have been by 
some able friends, no case of the kind has 
occurred in this country since the Norman 
Conquest. It is very extraordinary, that 
with respect to this point, no notice has 
been taken by any old writer on our law 
and Constitution. In the debates on the 
Exclusion Bill in the reign of Charles 2nd, 
it was incidentally noticed in the other 
House of Parliament. A very learned 
man, Mr. Hargreave, in a work entitled 
“ Brief Deductions,” has stated in distinct 
terms, that the law on the subject is un- 
settled; and 1 confess, my Lords, that I 
have been unable to find anything opposed 
to that statement. If we turn our attention 
from our own country, and look to what 
has occurred with reference to the monar- 
chy of France, we shall find only two 
instances, in which a Royal posthumous 
child has been born. The one was sub- 
sequently to the death of Henry 5th. On 
that occasion, on the demise of the Sove- 
reign, the Presumptive Heir to the Crown 
was declared Regent. The child proved 
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to be a son, and of course immediately 
succeeded to the Throne. Charles the 
Fair left his widow seven months gone 
with child. In that case also, the Pre- 
sumptive Heir to the Crown was declared 
Regent. But in that case, the child proved 
to be a daughter, and was, of course, ex- 
cluded from the Throne by the Salique 
law. But, my Lords, the principles of a 
foreign government are not those to which 
we ought to look for a model. Nor are 
the circumstances of the two countries the 
same. We are, therefore, driven to the 
necessity of considering the subject with 
reference to what appears to be the general 
principle of our own law. The descent of 
the Crown follows the rules of the descent 
of real property, in most respects, except 
where there are two daughters, in which 
the real property is shared between them. 
It becomes, therefore, important to inquire 
what happens with reference to a posthu- 
mous child entitled to real property. My 
Lords, it has been settled in the Courts of 
Justice of this country, that such a child, 
before it is born, cannot be seised of such 
property. The right to enjoy and possess 
it is in the presumptive heir, He has the 
whole interest in it, from the death of his 
predecessor until the birth of the child. 
That precisely the same doctrine stands 
good with respect to the Crown, I will 
not assert with confidence ; but this prin- 
ciple is undoubtedly common to both; 
namely, that there can be no abeyance—- 
that there can be no vacancy. The King 
never dies. There must always be a Sove- 
reign: The principle applied to real 
property is applicable to the Crown. The 
child unborn cannot be seised of the 
Crown: it must devolve for the time to 
the Presumptive Heir. My Lords, I know 
that this is only reasoning from analogy. 
I submit it as such only to your Lordships’ 
consideration; I beg to say, to your Lord- 
ship’s indulgent consideration ; seeing the 
nature of the question, and the difficulties 
which surround it. My Lords, we have 
two courses to pursue; we must either 
adopt the course taken in the French 
monarchy, or we must appoint a Regent 
to administer the functions of the Govern- 
ment in the interval between the death 
of the Monarch and the birth of the 
posthumous child. Your Lordships will, 
however, advert to this circumstance—that 
the government, under any Regency, must 
be administered in the name and on behalf 
of the Sovereign. If you appoint a Regent 


Question. 
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to administer the Government, without | 
stating that he is to administer it in the) 
name and on the behalf of the Sovereign, , 
you create a Parliamentary Sovereign under | 
the title of Regent. It would be more | 
correct, therefore, under such circum- | 
stances, to say that the Regent shall ad- | 
minister the Government in the name and | 
on behalf of the Presumptive Heir; and | 
that he shall be liable to be divested of his | 
authority on the birth of the posthumous | 
child. When I say, that the King never | 
dies, I appeal to the uniform proceedings | 
of our Courts of Justice. There is no| 
proceeding in any civil case, there is no 
proceeding in any criminal case, which 
does not take place in the name of the 
King. Such or such an act is said to 
be against the King’s peace. The King 
is always supposed to exist. I repeat, 
therefore, my Lords, that the best course 
will be, to appoint a Regent, to act for the 
Presumptive Heir to the Crown, liable to 
be divested of his authority on the birth of 
a posthumous child.—The seisin in law 
must rest somewhere, and in whom ought 
it to rest if not in the Heir Presumptive ? 
This is the principle of the law of real 
property; and the same maxim and the 
same principle apply, in the fullest extent, 
if we argue from analogy, in regulating the 
descent of the Crown. There is, too, 
another point connected with this part of 
the question, which I think merits your 
Lordships’ consideration. If you say that 
the succession to the Throne can be either 
vacant or in suspension until there is no 
possibility of a child being born to destroy 
the claim of the Heir Presumptive, it may 
happen that, even with the probability of 
such an event taking place, a child may 
eventually not be born. I[t may therefore 
occur, my Lords, that the Presumptive 
Heir may be the Monarch entitled to the 
Throne upon the very instant of the demise 
of the last possessor of the Crown, and 
that you have, by the appointment of a 
Regency under such circumstances, and 
under the expectation of the birth of ano- 
ther Heir to the Throne, deprived him of 
his right, and excluded him from taking | 
that which was his right the moment of 
the demise of the former Sovereign, In 
considering all the bearings of a question 
so difficult and complicated, I have felt 
it my duty to consult all those learned 
men who are the official advisers of the 
Crown, and they one and all concur in 
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that view of the question which I have 
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now endeavoured to explain to your Lord- 
ships, and agree in opinion that there are 
no cases on record by which we can regu- 
late our decision, but that we must guide 
ourselves by reasoning from analogy, and 
by a reference to those laws regulating the 
descent of real property, to which I have 
already called your Lordships’ attention. 
Before your Lordships come to any deci- 
sion on a question of such grave import- 
ance, | would suggest the propriety of 
allowing some little time to pass by, in 
order that your Lordships may have an 
opportunity to put yourselves in possession 
of all the authorities which are connected 
with that part of the subject. On the 
principle, however, that it is necessary to 
provide for the possibility of the birth ofa 
posthumous child, we propose, on the same 
terms and to the same extent that we have 
thought it right to make her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent the guardian of 
the Heiress Presumptive, and the Regent 
of the Kingdom during her minority—we 
now propose, I say, to provide by the Bill, 
that in the event of the birth of a child 
after the demise of the Sovereign, her 
Majesty the Queen should become the 
guardian of that child, and the Regent of 
the Kingdom during the continuance of 
the minority of that child; the same argu- 
ments and the same principles apply 
equally to the one case as to the other, 
and the deep interest which the parent 
must always have in the safety and pros- 
perity of her offspring point out that parent 
as the fittest and most proper person to-be 
the guardian of the infant, and the Regent 
during its minority. This, my Lords, is 
the outline of the Bill which I submit to 
your consideration. I abstain from enter- 
ing into details, because I feel that those 
details will be much better understood by 
an examination of the Bill itself. We pro- 
pose then, my Lords, that her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent shall, in 
the event of the demise of the present 
Sovereign, be the Guardian of the Heiress 
Presumptive, and the Regent of the King- 
dom, until the Princess arrives at her 
majority—that is, ihe age of eighteen 
years; and we also propose, that in the 
event of the birth of a posthumous child, 

her Majesty the Queen should be in the 
same manner the guardian of the child, 

and the Regent, acting in the name and 
on the behalf of. the infant during its 
minority. These, my Lords, are the heads 
of the Bill. The details, as I said before, 
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it is unnecessary to enter into at this mo- 
ment, and [I shall therefore conclude by 
laying the Bill on your Lordships’ Table, 
praying leave that it may now be read a 
first time. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he could not 
allow that opportunity to pass by without 
expressing his feeling that the House and 
the country were deeply indebted to the 
noble Lord for the attention he had be- 
stowed on a question of somuch importance, 
and still more for the able and eloquent 
manner in which he had brought it under 
their consideration, stating the grounds on 
which he relied for their concurrence. He 
should stand justly chargeable with most 
unpardonable vanity, if, after the grave 
and weighty consideration which the noble 
Lord had bestowed on every part of the 
question, he should now presume to ex- 
press any difference of opinion without 
maturely weighing and exainining all the 
provisions of the Bill. One thing, how- 
ever, he might say now, and that was, 
that on the question of the law, as it ap- 
plied to the cases stated by the noble 
Lord, he(Lord Eldon) fully agreedwith him. 
All the points connected with the law of 
the case had been so fully and ably stated 
by the noble and learned Lord, that he 
had very little to say; but he would ob- 
serve, that. it was the interest of all on 
whom the settlement of this important 
question, depended to take care that there 
should be perfect unanimity on all that 
was said and done connected with it. 
Under that persuasion he was confident 
that advice, from whatever quarter, would 
be well received and conscientiously acted 
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upon. He should, for the present, content | 
himself with expressing again his concur- | 
rence in all that had been said of the law | 
of the case, and take a few days for deli- | 
beration before he offered any opinion on— 


the details. 


The Bill, entitled “ An Act to provide | 


for the Administration of the Government 
of the country, in case the Crown should 
descend to her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Alexandrina Victoria, daughter of his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
being under the age of eighteen years, 
and for the care and guardianship of her 
person,” was then read a first time. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, Nov. 15. 


Minurgs.) Bills brought in. By Mr. Courtenar, to 
Amend an Act passed in the 6th year of his late Majesty, 
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relating to Colonial Trade:—By Mr. Alderman THomp- 
sON, to declare in what instance Charitable Institutions 
should be liable to pay Rates for local purposes :—By the 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, to amend the Administration of 
Justice Act, passed last Session. 

A Select Committee, on the Motion of Lord F. L. Gower, 
was appointed to inquire into Tolls and Customs (Ireland). 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Kgnnepy, the 
number of persons rated at 10/., 152., and 20/. in the 
Royal Burghs of Scotland; and of the number of persons 
in whom the Elective Franchise is vested :~-On the Motion 
of Mr. Hume, all Pensions granted on the Civil Lists of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER Stated, that he had received a letter from Mr. 
Hodson, one of the Members returned for Wigan, declar- 
ing that it was not his intention to take his seat. 

Petitions presented. Against the following Elections :—For 
the County of Galway, Carrickfergus, County of Dum- 
barton, County of Clare, Durham, Truro, Linlithgow, 
Grantham, Carlow, Hythe, Londonderry, Huntingdon, 
Coleraine, and Stamford. By Mr. Curters, from South- 
over, praying for a Reform in Parliament, and for a Re- 
peal of the Game Laws and Corn Laws. For the aboli- 
tion of Colonial Slavery, by Lord EsBRINGTON, six from 
Devonshire:—-By Mr. PEnpARvIs, eleven from Corn- 
wall:—By Mr. Struts, eight from Derbyshire :—By 
Mr. Alderman THOompson, from Dissenters of Fetter- 
lane:—By Mr. Byrne, from Dissenters of Cannon-street; 
-——By Mr. Drake, from Amersham:—By Mr. Drum- 
MOND, from Stirling :—By Mr. Lisrea, from Poole ;— By 
Mr. ADEANE, from Barringborne:—By Mr. TYRRELL, 
from Bury St. Edmonds:—By General Paumer, from 
Bath:—By Mr. Lerten Kecx, from Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire :— By Sir J. GRAHAM, from Cockermouth, 
in Cumberland ;—By Mr. Ricg, from places in Limerick ; 
—-By Mr. DenmAN, from two Dissenting Congregations 
in Nottingham :—By Lord Morperu, from Scarborough, 
Whitby, Swalham, North Dalton, and some other places ¢ 
—By Lord STANLEY, ninety-six from Lancashire :—By 
Mr. JEPHSON, from Fermoy :—By Lord Wm. Pow.ett, 
from Thirsk and Barnard Castle:—By Sir R. Pge., from 
Tamworth :—-By Mr. WriIGHTSON, from Hull :—By Mr, 
Coke, four from the County of Norfolk :—By Lord 
UxprinGrE, from Holyhead:—By Lord Evsron, froma 
Parish in Norfolk:—By Sir R. Heron, from Peter- 
borough :—By Sir R. FerGuson, from Durleton, Fora 
Repeal of the Duty upon Seaborne Coals, from Ipswich, 
by Mr. R. Dunpas:—By Mr. Bewi, from the Coal- 
owners on the Tyne :— By Lord F, Osporne, from Wis- 
beach:—-By Mr. Evans, from Sheepshead, in Lancashire, 
The last Petition also prayed for a Repeal of the Game 
and Corn-laws, and a Reform in Parliament: as did also 
a Petition presented by Sir J. GRaHAM, from the resident 
Electors of Cockermouth. By Mr. O’CoONNELL, from 
the Parish of Clondalkin, praying for a Repeal of the 
Union, By Mr. Hopes, from two Parishes in Kent, 
complaining of Distress, and praying for a repeal of the 
Malt Tax, and a reduction of the Assessed Taxes. By 
Mr. S. Rice, from Limerick, for the equalization of the 
Spirit Duties. 


Sea-Borne Coals. 


Duty on Sea-Borne Coats.] Mr. 
Bell, in presenting a petition from the coal- 
owners of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, against 
this duty, observed,'that as the subject was 
to be brought before the House by the hon. 
member for Limerick, he would only trouble 
the House for a veryfew minutes. The peti- 
tion came from a body of persons who had 
embarked nearly one million and a half in 
thecoal-trade of Northumberland, and they 
complained, with great justice, of the hard. 
ships to which they were exposed by the 
oppressive duty of 6s. per chaldron, 
charged on all coals carried coastwise. 
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They considered themselves unjustly 
treated, in being deprived of advantages 
possessed by those who carried their coals 
along canals and rail-roads, But though 
the coal-owners prayed to be relieved from 
this partial tax, they disclaimed all wish to 
throw it on the inland coal-owner, or any 
other branch of the community. He did 
not plead, however, for the coal-owner 


Duty en 
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the Richmond shilling, being a duty of 
one shilling a chaldron on all coals 
shipped from the river Tyne. It yielded 
about 35,000/. per annum, and originated 
in an arbitrary grant from Charles 2nd to 
the Richmond family, of whom it was 
purchased, in 1799, by the Government 
From that period to the 


| 5th of January, 1827, Government re- 


alone : he was the advocate of the public | 
after repaying the purchase money, left 


—which suffered even more than the coal- 


owner by the existence of this most odious | 
If the tax were repealed, | 


tax on industry. 


a considerable fall in price would be | 
| ing 200 chaldrons of coals, it makes the 


the inevitable consequence; and he was 
borne out by facts in making this assertion, 
for when the 3s. 4d. duty, as it was called, 
was repealed in 1824, the best coals fell 
in the London markets from 46s. to 36s. 
6d., in the course of three years. Since 
the repeal of that duty, coals had fallen 
in price in the North also. This fact 
shewed, that if the 6s. duty were taken 
off, the coal owner would not pocket, as 
was said, the whole amount. Such could 
notbe the case—coals were now lower inthe 
North than they were in 1828, and com- 
petition would prevent the coal-owner 
from raising them one penny the chaldron 
beyond the present price. He would 
benefit by the increased consumption no 
doubt; but the consumer and the carrier 
would derive the greatest advantage 
from the repeal of the tax. He heard, 





of a motion on the subject. 


ceived 862,000/. from this tax, which, 
a surplus of 462,000/. To show the ex- 
treme hardship of this tax, it was only 
necessary to state, that in a vessel carry- 


difference of 60/. in the year, whether 
she loads at Shields, Sunderland, Stock- 
ton, or in the Tyne, all the former places 
being exempt from this odious and partial 
tax. He trusted that justice would be 
done by the partial tax being repealed, 
and that industry would be promoted by 
the repeal of the general tax. 

Mr. Hodgson did not wish to take up 
the time of the House on the present 
occasion, as an opportunity would soon 
occur of entering into the subject at 
length, by an hon. Member on the opposite 
side of the House having given notice 
He agreed 


' in the observations of the hon. Member 


with regret the declaration of the Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer the other evening, 
but he hoped that the sense of the House 
would be found so strong against the con- 
-tinuance of this oppressive tax, on the 
motion of the hon. member for Limerick, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
compelled at once to abandon it entirely. 


From what had recently occurred in the | 


Netherlands, there could be little doubt | 
| and fell particularly heavy on the lower 


but that Holland would, ere long, require 
a supply of coals from this country, and 
he hoped, therefore, that every facility 
would be given to the exportation of coals,’ 
by removing the duty on export of 17s. 
the chaldron, which was a complete pro- 
hibition to foreign trade. By encouraging 
exportation additional employment would 
be given to the shipping-interest, which 
required every possible encouragement to 
keep it from ruin. The petition alluded 
also to another tax peculiar to the river 
Tyne, and from which all other places 
whence coals are shipped are altogether 
exempt. This tax was commonly called 


rt 





who presented the petition, and would 


| only add a very few words in support of 


its prayer. He agreed with that hon. 
Gentleman in thinking that the coal-tax 
was much more oppressive than any other 
tax, and affected the comforts of the 
people to a much greater extent. At the 
same time, it was a most unjust tax, be- 
cause it was only paid by persons living 
in certain districts, and on coals carried 
coastwise. He believed that it was the 
only tax on an absolute necessary of life 
which affected all classes of the people, 


orders. No measure could afford so 
much benefit to the people as the repeal 
of this tax, This oppressive tax was not 
only paid by the people of this country, but 
also by those of Ireland, where it was most 
severely felt. The hon. member for Water- 
ford would, therefore, he wassure, lend the 
assistance of his talents to get it abolished. 
It was a tax of which the collection was 
attended with a great expense; for he un- 
derstood that Custom-house establish- 
ments were kept up at several of the 
smaller ports, solely for the purpose of 
collecting it. If, therefore, it was re- 
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pealed, those establishments might be | the assertions made in petitions, before he 
abolished. | presented them to the House. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham hoped, that if; Mr. O’Connell said, that having ascer- 
any alteration were made in this tax, | tained that the signatures to the petition 
care would be taken that the coal-owners | were genuine, he considered that it was his 
in the internal parts of the country should | duty to present it. He trusted that he 
not be injured. Hon. Gentlemen should | had not gone beyond his duty; and he 
remember, that the owners of coal-mines had not been wanting in the proper 
in the North possessed advantages which | courtesy, as he had submitted the petition 
those in other parts did not. In the coun- | to the inspection of the nearest relative of 
ty which he had the honour to repre-| the noble Marquis with whom he was 
sent, important interests were involved, acquainted. As to what had been alleged 
and due care ought to be taken before any , by his Grace’s agent respecting the parish 
change was made, so that no injury should | Priest, he (Mr. O’Connell) must say, that 
be done. he considered him incapable of the conduct 

Petition to be printed. imputed to him, and he had no doubt that 
before long he should have a petition 

In1su Lanptorps.] Mr. O'Connell from that reverend person in denial 
presented a petition from two parishes of it. 
in the county of Westmeath, comp'sin-| Lord Nugent confirmed the learnec 
ing of distress, praying for the introv'»:- | Gentleman’s statement. The hon. and 
tion of Poor-laws, inveighing against tie | learned member for Waterford certainly 
arbitrary conduct of the Duke of Buck- | had sent him the petition, and he had 
ingham’s agent, accusing him of endea- | communicated the contents of it to his 
vouring to sweep the people off the lands | noble relative. 

—and declaring, that with this view he 
had sought to denounce them as belong- 
ing to the society of Ribbonmen. ley, after postponing his motion about 

The Marquis of Chandos begged leave | the expenditure on the Rideau Canal to 
to contradict all the assertions set forth in | Monday next, or to whatever other day 
the petition, and said, it was fortunate | the committee might first sit, stated. that 
that the gentleman alluded to was in town | one of the Clerks of the Council had died 
to clear himself from the charges preferred | suddenly that day, and asked if there was 
against him. He denied that the land | any intention on the part of Government 
was overlet, and he stated that he had | to abolish his place, which was useless 
the authority of that gentleman for say- | although the possessor received 2,5v0J, 
ing, that he never had suspected the | a-year. 
tenants on the estate of being Ribbon- Sir R. Peel said, he had not heard of 
men, and that there had only been one | the gentleman’s death until that moment, 
case of a tenant having been ejected from | and had not, therefore, turned his atten- 
the land, and that was in consequence of | tion to the subject. 
his having proceeded upon false inform- 
ation, and refusing to pay his rent with-| ProresrantSotpiers ANDCATHOLIC 
out previously having a receipt. All the | Worsuip.] Lord Morpeth presented a 
disturbance which had occurred in these | petition from the Minister and Inhabit- 
parishes arose from the improper interfer- | ants of Bossiney, Lincolnshire, against 
ence of the Priest, and inflammatory ha-| compelling Protestant soldiers in the 
rangues delivered from the altar of his | British army, while on foreign service, to 
chapel. A tenant, on being applied to | take part in the procession and public 
lately for his rent, had refused to pay it, | ceremonies of the Catholic religion. The 
declaring that he had been ordered not to , petitioners declared, that such compulsion 
pay it by the Priest, and that he would | was an injury inflicted on tender consci- 
sooner yo through hell-fires than dis- | ences, and was, therefore, a practice con- 
obey his reverence. Inshort, thetenants | demned by the Almighty himself. Lord 
had been encouraged to pay no rent so/| Morpeth admitted, that soldiers on foreign 
long as the geatleman alluded to con- | service ought not to show their disrespect 
tinued agent. In conclusion, he express- | to the religion of the country in which 
ed his hope, that the learned Gentleman | they happened to be stationed, but he 
would for the future examine the truth of | insisted at the same time, that unless in 
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case of absolute necessity, they ought not 
to be compelled to join in any declared 
mark of respect toit. He believed, that 
this petition had arisen out of the case of 
the two officers at Malta, and he had 
heard that the same compulsion which had 
been attempted to be employed in this 
case was employed in Corfu, and some 
other of our garrisons. 

Sir G. Murray said, he believed, in the 
first place, that the petition was founded 
in mistake, for he had reason to suppose 
that no compulsion was ever used in| 
order to make Protestant soldiers attend 
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the religious ceremonies of Catholics. 
He had the stronger reason for asserting | 
this to be his belief, since he had lately | 
had a conversation with an officer from | 
Corfu, who assured him that no compul- 
sion whatever had been used with regard 
to the soldiers attending any religious 
ceremony. 

Lord Morpeth said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman’s belief was well founded, 
his explanation must of course be satis- 
factory. 

Petition to be printed. 


Rerorm.—Scorcn Burcus] Sir R. 
Ferguson presented a petition from Cupar, 
Fife, in favour of Reform, and especially 
in favour of Reform in the Represent- 
ation or rather non-representation of | 
the Scotch boroughs. He declared, that 
he had been both astonished and hurt | 
at hearing that a noble Duke had | 
said, in another place, that the coun- | 
try was satisfied with the present system, | 
and that he was not prepared to agree | 
to any proposition for Reform. If the | 
noble Duke really had made any such | 
declaration, and supposed, indeed, that | 
the people were satisfied with the 
present system, he (Sir R. Ferguson) 
must say, that the noble Duke was 
quite ignorant of the feelings of the 
people. By such a declaration the people 
would not be stopped, but would press 
forward with double zeal in the cause of 
Reform; for he felt bound to say, that, 
in his belief, there was but one opinion as 
to the necessity of Reform from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that as this was the 
first petition that had been presented from 
Scotland on the subject, he must take the 
opportunity of observing, that he entreat- 
ed the House to pay the utmost attention 
tothe wishes of the people of Scotland 
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on the question of Reform. His own 
opinion was firmly settled on this question, 
though he did not concur with the peti- 
tioners in asking for the ballot. 

Mr. Hume presented six petitions from 
Perth, Arbroath, Brechin, and Stockport, 
for Reform and reduction of Taxation. The 
boroughs from which these petitions came, 
were some of the worst specimens of our 
Scotch boroughs. The petitions, however, 
were most respectably signed, but he be- 
lieved that some of the places from which 
they were sent would send no more, un- 
less Ministers exhibited a disposition to 
afford relief to the petitioners. It was 
with deep regret that he heard of the 
declaration of a noble Duke in another 
place, and from that declaration he anti- 
cipated a great deal of mischief. He de- 
clared, that the universal wish of the 
people of Scotland was for the ballot. 

Mr. Dundas denied, that any such feel- 
ing existed in Scotland in favour of the bal- 
lot. He denied, too, that the people wished 
the reform of which the hon. Member had 
talked; he absolutely denied, that they 
wanted reform in the Representation; at 
least that was not the general feeling in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Kennedy should be perfectly con- 
tented if that question were to be decided 
by the expression of opinion that the peti- 
tions to that House would disclose. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that he could not 
help thinking the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had borne rather hardly upon 
Brechin, to which borough he was main! 
indebted for being four times returned to 
Parliament before he got his present seat, 
and that it was rather ungrateful in him 
now to turn round upon that borough, 
and represent it as one of the worst in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Hume answered that the majority 
of five was three, and that having Mont- 
rose and Arbroath with him, he only 
wanted Brechin to complete that majority. 


‘In that way Brechin had returned him to 


Parliament. He denied, however, that 
it had ever done so corruptly. He did 
not, indeed, owe much gratitude to the 
self-constituted electors of Brechin as 
they were against him, but were afraid of 
their fellow-townsmen if they rejected 
him. The hon. member for Edinburgh 
had denied that the people in Edinburgh 
wanted Reform in Parliament. He would 
ask that hon. Memberif he had the courage 
to risk the decision of that question by a 
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ballot of the people of Scotland? If the 
people of Edinburgh voted by ballot, the 
hon. Member, who now sat in the House 
for that City would be the last man who 
would represent it. The hon. Member 
spoke the opinions of the thirty or forty 
men by whom he was returned, but not 
of the 125,000 inhabitants whom he pre- 
tended to represent, but who had no vote 
in his election. It was a shameful blot 
on the character of that House, that 
among such a population there should be 
but so few voters. 

Mr. Dundas said, the hon. member for 
Middlesex was mistaken, when he said 
that there were only forty electors for 
Edinburgh ; but he knew nothing of the 
Constitution of Edinburgh, and therefore 
he made bold assertions. It was ignorance 
that made him bold. Among his (Mr. 
Dundas’s) electors, were fourteen persons 
who were chosen by the people, as elders 
or deacons, and that was a public election 
as far as it went. 

Sir J. Graham observed, that although 
he might be almost afraid of the censure 
of the hon. Member opposite, for his 
ignorance exhibited in what he was about 
to say, he could not avoid feeling a wish 
to state one facton thissubject. The last 
time that the people of Scotland had the 
opportunity of pronouncing their opinion 
on the question of reform was in the year 
1826, when the present Chief Baron of 
Scotland brought that question under the 
consideration of the House. The people 
of Scotland then showed, that there were 
in Edinburgh 10,000 persons rated to the 
annual amount of 52, and that, after de- 
ducting the number of women and other 
persons unqualified to vote, there remained 
7,256 householders, who signed a petition 
to that House, praying that Parliament 
would alter the made of election for Scot- 
land. The hon. member for Edinburgh 
would find the greatest difficulty in pro- 
ducing petitions from Scotland, with or 
without the ballot, that should express an 
opinion (he meant the opinion of men of 
property, not the rabble) at all conformable 
to the declaration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that imagination could not con- 
ceive a system of representation so perfect 
as that which was established in the United 
Kingdom. He was sure, that the hon. 
member for Edinburgh would not find 
500 people in Scotland who would go 
that length with him, or who would pre- 
tend in any way to vindicate the present 
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mode of returning Members. With re- 
gard to the mystification and craft of re- 
turning Members, they had been already 
well exposed by others, and he had only 
to say, that, in his opinion, however high 
the tone taken by the Ministers, or haughty 
the determination they expressed on the 
subject, they would find that they could 
not continue this corrupt system against 
the moderate but firm and universal de- 
mands for reform that were uttered by the 
people of this empire. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that the Corporation 
by which the hon. member for Edinburgh 
was returned, consisted of thirty-three 
persons, and the election of fourteen of 
them, it was true, did participate in some 
degree of a popular election—but nineteen 
out of the thirty-three were self-elected, so 
that the whole fabric of popular election, 
which the imagination of the hon. member 
for Edinburgh had erected, at once fell to 
the ground. 

Mr. Dundas affirmed, that it stood where 
it did. Fourteen of these persons were 
popularly elected, and they conduced to 
the election of the others. 

Mr. Hume said, that the Council in- 
fluenced the election of the whole thirty- 
three, and that the people of Edinburgh 
had no more to do with the election of the 
hon. Member than had the people of 
Japan. 

Mr. Dundas said, the fourteen had a 
share in the election. 

Petitions read and laid on the Table. 


Forrar, &c. Execrion.] Mr. S, 
Wortley observed, that he could find no 
instance of Election Petitions being de- 
cided before a short recess, and many 
instances of petitions deferred till after 
such a recess; and as it would occasion 
great inconvenience to keep witnesses in 
town for a long period, from so distant a 
place as the north of Scotland, he moved 
that the consideration of the election peti- 
tion against him should be postponed from 
the 2nd of December to some future day. 

Sir C. Forbes opposed the Motion, con- 
tending that the matter in dispute lay in 
a nutshell, and that the hon. Member 
would not be able to maintain his seat for 
five minutes after the meeting of the com- 
mittee to try the question. 

Sir M. W. Ridley was in favour of de- 
lay, and recommended further, that all the 
election petitions, but those where double 
returns had been made, should be post- 
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poned until after the holidays, which, it 
was understood, were to last for a month 
or six weeks. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson contended, that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. Wortley) had 
Jaid no special circumstances before the 
House to warrant a departure from the 
general rule, as applied to election peti- 
tions. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn would have consented 


to a motion to defer the consideration of 


the petition in question for a few days: he 
argued that it was one of the earliest 
duties of the House to ascertain who 
ought or ought not to sit as its Members, 
and that it would operate most unjustly to 
the parties, if election petitions generally 
were postponed until after the holidays. 
Mr. S. Wortley withdrew his Motion. 


INCENDIARIES IN THE CouNTRY.] 
Mr. H. Sumner wished to put a question 
to the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department, relative to the incendiary 
proceedings in several of the Home Coun- 
ties. They had commenced in Kent, and 
had been alarmingly extended, till they 
had unfortunately reached the county to 
which he belonged. The Magistrates be- 
lieved, that at present they had not suffi- 
cient power to swear in special constables 
prospectively ; they could only swear them 
in when tumults occurred, and then only 
locally. He would beg leave, therefore, 
to suggest, that a short bill, for a short 
term, might be advantageously brought in, 
to constitute a constabulary force to per- 
form the duty of watch and ward, by 
which a great deal of mischief might be 
prevented. He wished to know, there- 
fore, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken into his consideration any mea- 


sure of that nature, or any other that | 


might be effectual forthe end in view. 

Sir Robert Peel replied, I can assure 
the hon. Member, that four or five hours 
every day of my life are spent in endea- 
vouring to discover the perpetrators of 
these atrocious crimes. I know that 
voluntary associations have been formed 
to establish watch and ward in many 
threatened situations; and I believe that 
nothing but extraordinary local vigilance 
will provide effectual security against these 
abominable offenders. No military force, 
no yeomanry force, can, I am afraid, de- 
feat the wicked designs of men who have 
some ulterior object in view beyond the 
mere redress of a local evil: that I firmly 
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believe. If any measure can be suggest- 
ed, by forming local associations, or other- 
wise, for which the assistance of Parlia- 
ment or of Government may be necessary, 
I shall be most happy to give it every pos- 
sible consideration. Iam perfectly certain 
that there is no plan, promising to be 
effectual, which this House would not 
cheerfully sanction, in order to terminate 
a system so disgraceful. The House will 
not require me to disclose the measures I 
am adopting to detect the perpetrators— 
to do so would defeat the object itself. 
No expense, no exertion, on my part, has 
been spared, to bring these iniquitous per- 
sons to justice. If any difficulty should 
arise in forming voluntary associations, or 
in swearing in special constables, the 
House will, as I have said, be ready to 
sanction any mode of removing that diffi- 
culty, and I may add, for myself, that I 
will give any proposition my most willing 
attention. 

Mr. Portman observed, that as the law 
stood ai present, special constables might 
be sworn in by Magistrates. 

Sir Robert Peel referred to the Statute 
of the Ist Geo. 4th, which enabled Ma- 
gistrates to appoint special constables 
under certain circumstances. He did not 
know that it applied to cases where there 
was a mere apprehension of tumult. 

Mr. Denison.—As I have the honour to 
sit here for Surrey, I may, perhaps, with 
propriety, take this opportunity of saying, 
that I deeply lament, in common with my 
hon. friend (if he will allow me to call 
him so), the events which, during the three 
last nights, have disgraced the county. 
Whether the plan suggested be the best, I 
cannot now decide; but that some plan 
ought to be adopted to put down these 
abominable outrages, as the right hon. 
Secretary justly calls them, promptly and 
decisively, is quite clear. As to the spirit 
of the county, over which I have recently 
travelled, I must deny in toto, that there 
is anything approaching disloyalty among 
any class of the inhabitants: they are 
attached to the Monarchy and to the 
Monarch; but that they are satisfied with 
the King’s Ministers I will by no means 
take upon me to affirm. The dissatisfac- 
tion has been increased by the Speech re- 
cently put into his Majesty’s mouth, and 
still more by the extraordinary and un- 
called for declaration of the Duke of 
Wellington in the other House. The 
people want retrenchment and reform. 


the Country. 
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And I speak not only of the lower but of 
the middle, well-informed and thinking 
classes. They are also dissatisfied with 
the proposition regarding the Civil List. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman recollect, 
that to put an end to this spirit, Ministers 
must both retrench and reform—they must 
repeal taxes, and consent to that change 
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only, but in every other parish of the 
county, where resolutions in the same 
spirit will be agreed to. ‘I'herefore, if 
Ministers wish to preserve the lives and 
property of the King’s subjects, they must 
make retrenchments, and not drive to 


the Country. 


| desperation men of acknowledged loyalty. 


Violence cannot be put down without re- 


in the representation which is required by 
the corruptions that have crept into it. 
Above all, let Ministers repeal the imposts 
upon productive industry, and let land- 
lords reduce their rents; and farmers will 
then be able to give such wages to their 
labourers, as will enable them to support 
their families. At all events, every body 
will agree that the prevailing outrages 
must be terminated speedily and effectu- 
ally. . 

Mr. Hume.—Arrangements for estab- 
lishing associations for self-defence have, 
I know, been made in several parts of the 
County of Middlesex ; and in the parish 
of St. Anne, Limehouse, at a meeting 
convened by advertisement, the following 
Resolution was very recently adopted :— 


“We declare in the first place, in the 
most solemn manner, our firm and devoted 
loyalty to our excellent King, and our 
attachment to the principles of the Consti- 
tution, and to the political and sacred insti- 
tutions of our country. 

“ Possessing, in our property, and in our 
families, an unequivocal stake in the preser- 
vation of social order, we declare our readi- 
ness, at any and every hazard, to exert our 
utinost efforts for the suppression of tumult 
and disorder, and for the protection of per- 
sons and property from violence. 

“‘ But we owe it to truth, to justice, and 
to policy, to declare, that while we are 
aware that the existing discontents are 
fomented by artful and unprincipled agie 
tators, for the worst and most mischievous 
of purposes, we are unfortunately convinced, 
that in the perversion of some of our most 
valuable institutions, in the unequal distri- 
bution of public burthens, in the prodigality 
of public expenditure, in the arbitrary cha- 
racter of some of our laws, and in the cor- 
ruptions and abuses existing in many depart- 
ments of Church and State, are to be found 
the original and extensive sources of dis- 


stitutional reform of admitted abuses alone 
(and especially by a revision of our present 
system of parliamentary representation) 


ed, and tranquillity be permanently restored 

and maintained.” 

A similar course will, I believe, be 
adopted, not in one or two other parishes 








satisfaction and complaint; we are, there- | 
fore, persuaded, that by a prudent and con- | 


can the designs of the disaffected be defeat- | 


| moving the cause which produced it. At 
| the present moment, the Ministers are the 
| causes of all these evils; and I have no 
doubt that the best and most effectual 
act of Parliament will be, to remove the 
Ministers. 

Sir R. Peel :—I deeply regret that the 
hon. Member has connected two subjects 
which have not the most remote relation 
to each other—dissatisfaction with the 
Government and the legal and acknow- 
ledged means of shewing it—and this in- 
famous system of destroying the property 
of unoffending individuals. I do not be- 
lieve that he means what he has been 
stating ; and I form that opinion of the 
construction of his words from communi- 
cations he has himself made to me. I[ 
appeal to the House, whether it was for 
the hon. Member to hold out even the 
shadow of a palliation for the late de- 
testable proceedings by arguing that the 
Ministers are unpopular ? 

Mr. Hume :—I did not. 

Sir R. Peel :—The hon. Member said, 
that the best law to put an end to them 
was to get rid of the Ministers. Whatever 
he may do, I acquit those who feel dissatis- 
fied with Government of any participation 
in these infamous acts. Ido not believe 
that there is a thinking man in the com. 
munity, however opposed to Government, 
who would participate in these excesses, 
and who would not join any confederacy 
to put an end tothem. Whatever cause 
of dissatisfaction there may be, there is a 
'clear distinction between that dissatis- 
| faction, and outrage such as every man 
|laments. The hon. Member states truly, 
that voluntary associations have been 
| formed in various situations, to take pre- 
| cautions against crimes of this nature; 
and I apprehend it will be found that 
Magistrates are empowered, on any reason- 
able apprehension of meditated felony, to 
swear in special constables. I am, how- 
ever, quite ready to consider any further 
suggestion, by a temporary law, to render 
| that power more effectual. I earnestly 
recommend, from my experience, the ut- 
;most local and personal care; for I 
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believe that these crimes have been fre- 
quently committed through the agency of 
one or two individuals of respectable 
appearance—so respectable as to disarm 
suspicion—unconnected with the parish 
or village where the fire takes place. Such 
has been the case in more situations than 
one; and I can suggest nothing but ex- 
treme local vigilance, and associations 
among the inhabitants, to protect their 
own property. I again repeat, that every 
measure it may be possible for me to 
adopt, without local knowledge, shall be 
adopted. Jam prepared to consider any 
rational law, for any useful purpose. 

Mr. Hume hoped the House would allow 
him to explain. The right hon. Baronet 
had certainly mistaken or misrepresented 
what he had said. At least, nothing 
which had fallen from him could have 
been sufficient to excite much irritation. 

Sir R. Peel did not think that he mis- 
represented the hon, Gentleman. But he 
must have greatly misunderstood him, if 
he (Mr. Hume) did not say that“ no Act of 
Parliament which they could pass would 
have any effect in putting down the dis- 
affection, unless it were accompanied by 
concessions.” 

Mr. Hume said, that it was not the first 
time that Gentleman had attributed to him 
language which he had not used, and 
meanings which he never intended to con- 
vey. He could not patiently stand by 
whilst words were put in his mouth which 
he had never thought of using. He would 
repeat what the right hon. Baronet had 
misrepresented. He had said, that no 
Act of Parliament would put down the 
dissatisfaction of the country, unless 
Ministers showed a sincere determination 
to retrench. But he had said nothing to 
countenance the incendiaries. He was as 
anxious as the Ministers themselves to 
quell disorder, and to promote the peace of 
the country. 

Sir R. Peel disclaimed any intention to 
misrepresent the language of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, or to put a false or 
an unfair constructiqgn upon it. If the 
hon. Gentleman wished the system of the 
incendiaries to be put down, he (Sir R. 
Peel) must say, that the observations of 
the hon. Gentleman were but little calcu- 
lated to effect that object, and were, at 
least, ill-timed. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, that with respect 
to the observations made by the hon. 
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bound, as a Magistrate of that county, to 
state that no such feeling as disaffection 
existed amongst the peasantry. He did 
not believe that any of the subjects alluded 
to by another hon. Gentleman—the mem- 
ber for Middlesex—had any influence upon 
their minds. On one occasion which 
came under his own observation, the 
labouring people of the neighbourhood 
were all anxious to give assistance to the 
utmost of their power. His object, in the 
inquiry which he had just made, was to 
ascertain whether, on an occasion when 
there existed reasonable grounds for 
apprehension that mischief was designed, 
the Magistrates would be justified in 
adopting strong measures of precaution ? 

Sir R. Peel believed, that some advan- 
tage might be gained by making publicly 
known what is the true state of the law 
upon that subject. By the Act of 1 Geo. 
4th, c. 27, for increasing the power of 
Magistrates under certain circumstances, 
it was provided, “ that in all cases where it 
should be made appear, upon the oath of 
five respectable householders, that any 
riot or other breach of the peace had 
taken place, or was likely to take place, 
the Magistrates may, by precept in writing, 
call on any number of householders to act 
as special constables, whenever they, the 
Magistrates shall see fit and necessary ; 
in which case it is competent to the 
Justices at the Sessions to order the ex- 
penses incurred by such appointment of 
constables to be paid by a rate upon the 
county.” Now according to that law,- 
when the Magistrates are satisfied that 
reasonable grounds exist for suspecting 
that incendiary acts are meditated, they 
are empowered to appoint constables, and 
charge the expenses to the county. 

Sir J. E. Brydgesobserved, that in these 
perilous times, when two branches out of 
three of the Legislature were new, England 
could not .do otherwise than expect 
“every man to do his duty.” He 
entirely approved of his Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech. It breathed only peace 
and economy. He contended that it was 
warping and twisting the plain meaning of 
words to say, that his Majesty contem- 
plated interference with other States. He 
would contend also, against the hon. 
member for Yorkshire that the terms with- 
out reserve, did not convey the meaning 
that hon, Member attributed to them. 
[The House manifested impatience.| He 


the Country. 





member for Surrey (Mr, Denison), he felt 





would not occupy the time of the House 
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unnecessarily, but he was determined 
never to be put down by noise. He was 
sure there was but one opinion as to the 
unparalleled outrages which had for some 
time past disgraced some parts of the 
country. He had no doubt that Gentle- 
men, on whatever side they might usually 
sit in that House, would, in their re- 
spective counties, use all their energies to 
put them down. 


Commitree upon THE Crvit List. ] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
“‘ that the Order of the Day be read, that 
the House do go into a Committee upon 
the Civil List ;” whereupon 

Sir H. Parnell said, he rose, according 
to the notice which he had given on Fri- 
day evening last, to move for an inquiry 
into the details of the expenditure com- 
prehended in those papers which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had explained 
to the House as the Civil List. When 
the Ministers of the Crown came down to 
that House with a claim for a large sum 
of money for the public service, he could 
not be persuaded that such a claim ought 
not to be thoroughly examined in its de- 
tails. He was in the House on Friday 
last; he paid the utmost attention in his 
power to the statements of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; since 
that time he had had many opportunities 
of discussing the subject with other Gen- 
tlemen more competent to form a judg- 
ment upon such a subject ; he had read the 
papers laid before the House; but by no 
application had he been able to compre- 
hend the propositions to which he and the 
House were called on by the right hon. 
Gentleman to assent. The right hon. 
Gentleman had announced a saving of 
85,0007. in one account. But how that 


saving was effected he (Sir H. Parnell) | 


had yet been unable to discover. In 
another place he stated that an additional 
saving of 150,000/. was to be effected. 
But it appeared to him that never was 
statement more unfounded. He had the 
utmost difficulty to discover where that 
saving, or the other saving of 85,000/. was 
to be looked for. He could not con- 
ceive why the right hon. Gentleman made 
the accounts so complicated, by departing 
from the old practice of separating the 
Civil Lists for Ireland and for Scotland 
from that for England, and dividing them 
into classes, By the arrangement adopted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, no 
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means were left for ascertaining in what 
part of the public expenditure the boasted 
savings were effected. He (Sir Henry 
Parnell) had looked carefully over the 
papers, and he could discover no greater 
saving than that of 27,000/.; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had so managed the 
accounts as to give an appearance of sav~. 
ing where in reality there was none, He 
did not mean to make any charge against 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he thought 
it a matter into which the House ought 
seriously to make inquiries, whether the 
saving of 85,000/. were real or not. With 
regard to the saving which they had been 
told was to be effected, in addition to that 
85,0001., by the giving up of the allow- 
ance which his present Majesty had re- 
ceived as Duke of Clarence, surely the 
Ministers did not mean to claim credit to 
themselves for any saving which might 
accrue to the nation from such a source; 
or, if they did, certainly it ought not to be 
in the Civil List they claimed credit for it, 
as that allowance was paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, But, in the papers 
brought forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the House and the nation were given 
to understand that the saving was deducted 
from the Civil List, Finding that error in 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he had every reason to sus- 
pect that a more rigid examination than 
he had been able to make would detect 
other errors in them. The saving of 
15,0002. from certain contingencies had 
nothing to do with the Civil List, which 
the House had then to consider, Such a 
deduction, therefore, ought not to have 
been introduced for the purpose of swelling 
the balance in favour of the Civil List now 
proposed, in comparison with former lists. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer takes 
credit also, at present, for contingent re- 
ductions in the Irish Pension List, which 
he merely anticipates, leaving it to chance 
to bring in the savings to the Treasury. 
With respect to the saving, therefore, 
represented as amounting to 85,0002. it 
seemed very doubtful whether a great part 
of that had any more reality than the 
savings in the Irish Pensions. Nor could 
that which was said to be an additional 
saving of 35,000/., caused by the falling 
in of the allowance of the Duke of 
Clarence, be considered a saving in the 
Civil List. Taking all these things to- 
gether, it could not be doubted that there 
existed an urgent necessity for the House 
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to make a rigid inquiry. It was, to say 
the least of it, a very strong measure on 
the part of the Ministers, to call upon that 
House to give them 970,000/. without 
inquiry as to the purposes to which it was 
to be applied, but yielding that sum to 
their control in simple confidence. The 
House ought not to neglect what was its 
own proper duty, and take the word of 
any Minister for the application of the 
public money. He wished to state, that 
in the motion which he should have the 
honour to propose, he had no intention, 
the most remote, to interfere in any way 
with the expenses necessary for the com- 
fort, dignity, or splendor of the Sove- 
reign. Gentlemen were well aware, that 
the line of distinction could easily and 
fairly be drawn. For, out of ten classes 
of expenditure into which the Civil List 
then presented was divisible, there were 
but three which could be said to have 
any relation to the comfort, dignity, or 
splendor of the Crown. Those three 
amount to about 450,000/., and even in 
that sum expenses are provided for, which 
do not affect the King’s personal comfort 
or the royal dignity. The other and 
larger part of the whole amount of the 
Civil List—so great a sum as 480,0001., 
comprising expenses of an entirely national 
and public character--the other and 
larger part of the whole sum was, in every 
respect, of as public a nature as any sums 
that were applied for and granted in that 
House. It was required for services quite 
distinct from the personal wants of the 
Crown. Why did the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seek to 
obtain those sums without inquiry or ex- 
planation, which he would be compelled to 
give if they were brought forward like 
other charges for the public service? He 
would ask Gentlemen who came to that 
House, with promises of economy fresh 
upon their lips, whether they would grant 
the vast sums applied for without the 
inquiry for which he called? It could 
not be doubted that inquiry would at 
least be satisfactory to their constituents, 
and there was reason to suppose that it 
might also be beneficial. It was too much 
that they should, immediately upon their 
meeting, vote away 1,000,000/. of the 
public money—short, perhaps, of some 
30,000/.—without being able to say to 
what purposes that great sum was to be 
applied. With respect to the expenses of 
the Royal Household, he had every wish 
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to grant an adequate allowance. But 
with respect to that class in the Civil 
List which comprised the pensions, he 
thought it extremely important that it 
should be submitted to strict investigation. 
Was it not necessary to inquire why the 
English Pension List was kept up to 
74,000/., the Irish to 54,000/., and the 
Scotch to 22,000/.? Was the House now 
going to vote permanently the sum of 
160,000/., for such purposes, at such a 
period, and without inquiry? He would 
beg leave to remind the House of the 
opinion of the whole country regarding 
pensions. According to the papers fur- 
nished to the Finance Committee, the 
sum paid for English pensions of every 
kind was 717,0002.; adding the Irish 
and Scotch pensions of every kind, the 
sum was increased to 772,000/. There 
was also a very heavy charge for super- 
annuation; the sum being, for the Civil 
service of the State alone, 480,000/.; to 
this must be added the pensions paid 
under the denomination of half-pay, 
amounting to 4,900,000/. Besides, there 
were pensions of another kind fixed by 
law, so that the pensions altogether 
amounted to upwards of 6,000,000/. ster- 
ling, one shilling of which could not be 
touched without a compromise of the 
national faith. But with the full know- 
ledge of all those burthens, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, having the power to 
diminish them, proposed that they should 
agree to continue pensions to the amount 
of 160,000/. per year. To him that cir- 
cumstance seemed to require investigation, 
and therefore he proposed a Committee. 
A Committee, he was sure, would be able 
to reduce those pensions very considerably 
without lessening the King’s dignity, or 
staining his honour. With regard to the 
expenses of Ministers at foreign courts— 
although the charge in the Civil List now 
brought forward was less by 27,000/. than 
in that of 1820, the country was still 
called on to pay, under that head, 
186,000/7. But he could not help think- 
ing that there was room in that item for 
veryconsiderable reduction. At all events 
the sum claimed for that part of the list was 
too great to be voted by that House with- 
out inquiry. He objected, for example, to 
giving the Ambassador at the Netherlands 
8,000/. a year besides an allowance for a 
house and various other charges. He 
objected also to the large salaries given to 
ambassadors and plenipotentiaries at seve- 
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ral other courts and the whole of the diplo- 
matic expenditure required revisionand re- 
duction. Hewanted also to have an inquiry 
into the Irish and Scotch Pension Lists 
for although there had been Committees 
of Inquiry into the English Pension List, 
there had never been an inquiry respect- 
ing the Irish and Scotch Pensions. Money 
was voted, and it was never known to 
whom it went. The case required to be 
looked into. Indeed, as for Scotland, 
every particular connected with the Civil 
List, and also the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown in that part of the kingdom, 
called for investigation. In 1820, the 
sum of 109,000/. a year was given in lieu 
of the hereditary revenues of the Crown in 
Scotland. But out of the whole produce, 
amounting to 184,000/., no more than 
27,0002. found its way into the Exchequer. 
He would ask, was not that one fact suffi- 
cient to establish the necessity of an in- 
quiry? The right hon. Gentleman had 
attempted to justify the mode in which 
he had prepared the Civil List by referring 
to that adopted in 1820; and to his (Sir 
H. Parnell’s) great surprise, and no doubt 
to the great surprise of many other Mem- 
bers, the right honourable Chancellor 
affirmed that the Civil List of 1820 had 
met the entire approbation of the House. 
He (Sir H. Parnell) had taken part in the 
debate upon that occasion; and he had 
never known a question more disputed 
than was that of the Civil List of 1820. 
There was on that occasion a most deter- 
mined opposition to the proposals of the 
ministry: 157 Members voted in the minor- 
ity. The Civil List of 1820 exceeded 
that of 1760 by the extravagant sum of 
415,000. Yet a saving of 87,000/, from 
that extravagant settlement was now 
called a measure of great economy. The 
comparison showed that the Ministers had 
not, on the present occasion, gone down 
low enough by 100,000/.; especially 
when it was considered that prices now 
are very much below the prices of that 
year. If the arrangements of that year 
had not been most extravagant, the last 
reign would never have been gone through 
without a debt having been created. 
Therefore, when the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) took so 
much credit to Ministers on the score of 
reduction, because they kept below the 
Civil List of 1820 by so small a sum, the 
House could see what their notions of 
economy were. With respect to the sepa- 
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ration of those expenses which relate to 
the comfort and dignity of the Crown 
from those which are entirely national, he 
considered that the reasoning of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was strikingly in- 
correct. The right hon. Gentleman had 
asked what advantage would be obtained 
by the separation? It was his (the Chan- 
cellor’s) duty to show, for the satisfaction 
of the House, what advantages they were 
to expect from keeping those accounts to- 
gether. He ought to satisfy the House 
that the proposal to which he called on 
them to assent was justified by common 
sense. His own practice, in. separating 
other expenses, no more national than 
some of those still mixed up in the Civil 
List, proved that even he himself considered 
such a separation useful. As for the ex- 
planation that such had been the practice, 
he (Sir H. Parnell) reprobated the customs 
defending bad measures by precedents. 
What had the nation gained by that prac- 
tice, of doing all things according to for- 
mer precedents ? The result was, that the 
nation was burthened with an enormous 
debt, and oppressed with exorbitant tax- 
ation. Reference had been made to the 
provision for the personal expenditure of 
the Crown. On that subject he (Sir H. 
Parnell) believed that nothing could be of 
greater importance than that there should 
be no room for misunderstanding through- 
out the country respecting the sum set 
apart for the use of the Sovereign. Would 
any hon. Gentleman say, that there could 
be any advantage in leaving the matter in 
doubt, and consequently open to misre- 
presentation? There were many items 
now included in the Civil List which 
ought to be annually brought before that 
House, as other expenses were brought 
before them, but that was not the case 
with the King’s personal expenditure. He 
considered the expenses of the Ministers 
at foreign courts to be one important 
item of that kind. Without the sepa- 
ration of those national charges from the 
personal expenses of the Crown, nothing 
like a proper system of public accounts 
could be attained. All sums paid in a 
particular branch of the public expendi- 
ture ought to be paid from a particular 
fund, and kept in a separate account. If 
different sums were to be paid for one 
purpose out of different funds, how could 
accounts be kept with any regularity ? 
The right hon. Baronet then contrasted 
the mode of keeping the public accounts 
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in France with that of keeping them in 
England, and contended that the former 
was much superior. There the annual 
revenue was 40,000,000/. and yet, by the 
system employed, there could be neither 
mistake nor delusion. In England there 
was not before Parliament any account of 
the annual expenditure of the country; 
nor had there been, until a year or two 
ago, any such account even laid before 
the Treasury; but he thought that a full 
and satisfactory account of the public ex- 
penditure ought to be regularly laid before 
the House. Mr. Burke had said, that the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster pro- 
duced 4,000/. a year in money, but they 
were worth 40,000/. a year in influence. If 
those estates were to be sold, as Mr. Burke 
recommended, they would greatly benefit 
the public income. It might, perhaps, be 
objected to his (Sir H. Parnell’s) Motion, 
that there was no precedent for the appoint- 
ment of aSelect Committee to inquire re- 
specting the Civil List at the beginning 
of anew reign. But he thought, that if 
other Parliaments were willing to give the 
public money away, without inquiring 
as to its application, they (the present 
Parliament) ought not to follow such an 
example. Inquiries respecting the Civil 
List had been made by Committees in the 
years 1803, 1804, and 1815. He should 
conclude by stating, that if the House 
supported him in that Motion, he would 
not attempt to refuse what might be con- 
sidered necessary for the support of his 
Majesty’s dignity and comfort. He had 
no doubt, that the King would continue 
to be what he now was, and deserved to 
be—one of the most popular Monarchs 
that ever sat upon the Throne of Eng- 
land.—The House, by going intothe Com- 
mittee, would not impair his dignity, nor 
decrease his popularity ; but they would 
give to their constituents a pledge of their 
sincerity in diminishing the burthens of 
the people. He would entreat hon. Gen- 
tlemen, before they refused the Committee 
for which he asked, to consider how 
much they owed to those whom they re- 
presented in that House, to the national 
security, and to the Monarch. The right 
hon. Baronet then moved as an Amend- 
ment— That a Select Committee be 
appointed to examine the accounts pre- 
sented tothe House by order of his Majesty 
connected with the Civil List, and to re- 
port thereon.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down, he 
still adhered to the opinion which he ori- 
ginally entertained when the subject of 
the Civil List was first submitted to the 
House, and which he then expressed ; 
namely, that the proper course was for 
Government to present to the House esti- 
mates of the proposed expenditure and 
arrangement of the Civil List, rather 
than to delegate that duty, and the re- 
sponsibility which it involved, to a Select 
Committee. He adhered to that opinion, 
not merely because such had been the 
usual practice heretofore, but because, 
even in reference to what the hon. Gentle- 
man considered schemes of economy, he 
was prepared to maintain that a Select 
Committee was not calculated to effect 
any economical object, which it was not 
perfectly competent to the House, look- 
ing at the statements and estimates laid 
before it, to effect. The hon. Baronet 
had not very distinctly stated to the 
House whether he wished the Committee, 
which he proposed to appoint, to be 
vested with power to examine witnesses 
and papers as to the several items of the 
accounts laid before it, or whether he de- 
sired to adhere to the practice previously 
adopted when committees had been ap- 
pointed with reference to debts incurred 
upon the Civil List; namely, that the ac- 
counts should be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for examination, but without power 
to go into so extensive an investigation, 
or to call for papers and persons. The 
hon. Gentleman had not very distinctly 
stated which of these two courses he 
meant to suggest. 

Sir H. Parnell was understood to inti- 
mate, that he proposed to appoint a Com- 
mittee merely possessed of power to ex- 
amine the accounts laid before it, but not 
to call for witnesses. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.——The 
hoy, Gentleman now stated that it was 
not his intention that the proposed com- 
mittee should have power to examine per- 
sons with respect to the items and accounts 
laid before it, but merely that it should 
report its opinion on the Civil List. Then, 
he asked the hon. Baronet, not only in 
reference to the common sense of the 
matter, but in reference to opinions ex- 
pressed by authorities which the hon. 
Member must revere, because he had long 
acted with the individuals who had ex- 
pressed those opinions—he asked the hon, 
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Baronet what additional means or facili- 
ties he could devise to effect a public ser- 
vice, by such acommittee which he could 
not already avail himself of by an exami- 
nation of the documents now upon the 
table of the House—an examination which 
it was perfectly competent to the hon, 
Baronet, and every Member of the House, 
to make? Indeed, he recollected that 
upon former occasions Gentlemen upon 
the other side of the House had said it 
would be much better to have papers and 
accounts connected with the Civil List 
upon the Table, for the satisfaction of the 
» acy than to refer those documents to 
a Committee, before which an examina- 
tion of witnesses should be denied, He 
referred particularly to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the late Mr. Tierney on this 
subject, who, as the hon. Baronet would 
readily admit, was one of the most active, 
intelligent, and acute Members of the 
House, in reference to all matters of this 
kind. Indeed he (the Chance!lor of the Ex- 
chequer) thought he had come down pro- 
vided with an extract from Mr. Tierney’s 
speech upon the subject, but he found he 
had omitted to bring it; however, he very 
well remembered that Mr. Tierney said, ‘‘he 
would prefer leaving the papers in the hands 
of Members to the appointment of a com- 
mittee without power to call for persons 
and documents.” This was not merely an 
argument used .in the course of debate, 
with a view to a particular purpose. Mr. 
Tierney acted in consonance with those 
sentiments, and when appointed upon a 
committee vested with such powers as 
were proposed to be conferred in the pre- 
sent instance, he refused to act, and threw 
up his seat in it. Such then was the opi- 
nion entertained, expressed, and acted on 
by political friends of the hon. Baronet 
on the occasion of former discussions of 
a nature similar to the present. The hon. 
gentleman did not act in conformity with 
those opinions when he brought forward 
his Amendment, and he now put it to the 
hon. Baronet’s candour to say, supposing 
that instead of laying estimates of the 
Civil List before the House, as he had 
done, he had stood there the mover 
for a Committee such as the hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed—he put it to 
House whether, in such a case, he should 
not have been told by Members opposite 
that he was acting in that way with a view 
to delude the House and the country, to 
cover a desire for an extravagant Civil 
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List by the sanction of a powerless com- 
mittee, and to prevent instead of promot- 
ing inquiry? No doubt he should have 
been met with that argument, and with 
those reproaches, if he had consented to 
the appointment of a committee without 
power to enter into an effective examina- 
tion of the subject; instead of submitting 
the details of the Civil List to the House 
in such a manner that Members could 
have opportunities of suggesting reduc- 
tions and modifications, as the Bill pro- 
ceeded in its respective stages. He said, 
then, he did not think it consistent with 
his duty as a Minister of the Crown, nor, 
indeed, conducive to a proper examination 
of the subject, to accede to the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s motion. But let the House see 
what it was that the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to delegate to a committee, with- 
out power to call for and examine persons, 
papers, and records. Not content with 
empowering a committee, thus constituted, 
to go into the whole of the estimates of 
the Civil List, the hon. Baronet wished it 
to come to a decision as to the best mode 
of keeping the public accounts, At least 
the hon. Gentleman’s remarks seemed to 
tend that way. And not only would the 
hon. Baronet have the committee inves- 
tigate the various branches of the Civil 
List, and the best method of keeping the 
national accounts, but he wished it also to 
consider whether it might not be proper 
to sell the lands belonging to the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and place the produce of the 
sale to the credit of the public account. 
The hon. Baronet further wished, that the 
Committee should examine into the diplo- 
matic expenses. Was it possible that a 
committee, going into these extensive and 
difficult inquiries, yet without power to 
institute a sufficient examination, should 
ever effect any good? Was it conceivable 
that its debates and discussions should 
ever come to any satisfactory conclusion ? 
or that they would not be so prolonged 
and delayed as to throw impediments in 
the way of what it must be the desire of 
the House to expedite, with a view to the 
public convenience as well as in reference 
to the dignity ofthe Crown? But the hon. 
Gentleman’s arguments for a committee 
were mainly based upon the statements 
made in the commencement of his speech. 
He told the House that he could not dis- 
cover, on the perusal of the papers laid 
before the House, where the saving of 
85,0000. in the present, as compared with 
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the preceding Civil List, was to be found. 
Having in his hands the paper, containing 
an account of what transfers had been 
now made from the Civil List, as formerly 
granted to his late Majesty to other funds, 
the hon. Baronet nevertheless inquired 
whether the fees proposed to be reduced 
were not to be deducted from the saving 
of 85,0007. 


would find the whole amount of the in- 
come of his late Majesty George 4th 
stated at 1,221,632/.; and then followed 
certain charges from which the Civil List 
would be relieved in future—a reduction 
of items, by the way, which were not 
savings, but transferred to other funds. 
In England, a sum of 108,945/. was trans- 
ferred; in Ireland, 43,698/.; and the de- 
duction of charges from the hereditary 
revenue of Scotland was 13,540/.; making 
a total from which the Civil List was re- 
lieved of 166,184/. But, as already stat- 
ed, these were not savings, but sums trans- 
ferred, and in the account the reader was 
referred to three or four preceding papers 
for the details. It appeared that the whole 


He referred the hon. Gen- | 
tleman to page 25 of ‘ Accounts and | 


Estimates of the Civil List,” where he | 
| the hon. Gentleman could gain no ad- 
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sum enjoyed by his late Majesty from the | 
Civil List, &c., was 1,221,632/.; deduct- | 


ing from this amount 166,184. now trans- 


ferred from the Civil List, the balance was | 


1,055,4481.; but the estimated amount of 


the probable future charge was 970,0002., | 


leaving a diminution of charge, after pro- | 


viding for the Queen—aclear saving upon 
the last Civil List—of85,448/. Letthe hon. 
Baronet go through the various classes of 
the Civil List as now proposed, and he 
would see the items on which the saving 
was effected. [na committee the hon. 
Gentleman would have nothing but the 
papers now upon the Table, without 
power of examining witnesses, and with- 
out the opportunity of having any diffi- 
culties in the statements cleared up by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s explana- 
tions. Undersuch circumstances, no ad- 
ditional information could be afforded by 
the committee for which the hon. Mem- 
ber asked. The next object to which the 
hon. Baronet appeared to refer, as con- 
stituting a ground for the appointment of 
a committee, was an examination of the 
fitness of retaining the present amount of 
pensions charged upon the Civil List. But 
how could the hon. Member obtain fuller 
information or better grounds for discus- 
sion in a committee than were already 
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afforded by the papers before the House; 
in addition to which, pension-lists were in 
preparation, and would shortly be laid on 
the Table in pursuance of a motion of the 
hon, member for Middlesex. Thus the 
House would have in its own hands the 
means of judging of the nature and amount 
of pensions as fully as any committee, 
which committee would not possess the 
power of examining witnesses, As far as 
the question of-economy was concerned, 


vantage by the appointment of a com- 
mittee; for that object might as well be 
promoted by a proposition for a reduc- 
tion of pensions in the committee upon 
the Bill. He might content himself with 
leaving the question of pensions with this 
single observation, but as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had expressed a decided opinion 
as to the enormous amount of the pen- 


| sions at the disposal of the Crown, he 


would only ask the hon. Member to refer 
to antecedent periods, and ubserve how 
small a proportion the pension list now at 
the disposal of the Crown bore to that 
which formerly existed. When Mr. Burke 
proposed to limit the English pension-list 
to 95,000/., it was with a view to economy, 
and a great reduction. But the amount 
of pensions upon the English Civil List 
was now estimated at a much lower sum 
(74,6002.) The Irish pension-list was 
now only 50,0001.; before the Union it 
amounted to 146,000/. The Scotch pen- 
sion-list also stood antecedently at a con- 
siderably larger amount than at present. 
If the hon. Gentleman was disposed to 
comment on the amount of the pension 
list now at the disposal of the Crown, he 
must not call it extravagant, as compared 
with the pension-lists of former periods, 
but must at once admit thatgreat was 
the reduction effected in that branch of 
expenditure. But the next reason why 
the hon. Baronet was desirous of going 
into a committee appeared to be, for the 
purpose of examining into the salaries of 
foreign ministers. Why not examine the 
amount of those salaries at present, and 
at once enter into a discussion as to whe- 
ther they could be more or less reduced ? 
All the details were before the hon. Mem- 
ber. He could therefore go into the me- 
rits of the case. What advantage would 
the hon. Baronet derive from examining 
the question of the salaries of the Ambas- 
sadors in a room up stairs, instead of in- 
vestigating the subject in a room in his 
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own residence, and then bringing the 
matter before the House? The hon. Mem- 
ber said, and said truly, that our expen- 
diture on account of foreign ministers was 
increased in 1820. He was ready to ad- 
mit the fact, but was prepared to main- 
tain that the circumstances of the time— 
the increased number of Ministers—the 
augmentation made in the allowances of 
the Ambassadors of other States—the ad- 
ditional expense imposed on our foreign 
ministers—all rendered an increased ex- 
penditure in this department necessary. 
But though the present amount of our 
foreign expenditure was greater than for- 
merly, efforts had been systematically 
made to diminish it, and it had been re- 
duced from time to time. These reduc- 
tions were made by his noble friend at 
present at the head of the Foreign-office, 
and by his predecessor, Lord Dudley ; and 
the present estimate was less by 27,0001. 
a-year than at an antecedent period. 
When the hon. Baronet referred to the 
expenses of our foreign embassies at a 
former, as compared with the present pe- 
riod, he ought tohave stated how consi- 
derably the number of our foreign ministers 
had been increased of late years. Up to 
1826 we had only seventeen ministers at 
foreign Courts; we had now twenty-five, 
and all in stations so important that it 
was absolutely indispensable that com- 
munications should be kept up with them 
in this way. In the new States of South 
America a great augmentation of expense 
had been necessarily incurred by diplo- 
matic missions, and yet, notwithstanding 
the increase in number, his noble friend 
had been able to bring this branch of 
expenditure within the estimate of 1816, 
for the maintenance of seventeen foreign 
ministers, the number then employed. 
Thinking, therefore, that a reference of 
the Civil List to the committee, which 
the hon. Baronet proposed, could give us 
no additional means of reducing our ex- 
penditure, he opposed the Motion. He 
also opposed it because he thought it 
proper for Government to incur the re- 
sponsibility of bringing forward the Civil 
List, instead of shifting the burthen upon 
a committee. He wished to say a few 
words in reply to the hon. Gentleman’s 
observations upon his speech on a former 
evening, when he introduced the subject 
to the notice ofthe House. He denied 
the conclusion to which the hon. Baronet 
had come with respect to the Civil List 
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of 1815. Thehon. Gentleman overturned 
his own proposition for the appointment of 
a committee, for he said that in 1815-16 we 
fixed a Civil List on the largest possible 
scale; but was that Civil List framed 
without the aid of a committee previously 
appointed? By no means? Could the 
hon. Baronet not object with propriety to a 
Civil List constructed with the assistance 
of a committee? That was inconsistent 
with his argument for the appointment of 
a committee at present. Yet, if the hon. 
Baronet’s opinion as to the excessive 
amount of that Civil List were correct, we 
stood a better chance now of arriving at a 
fair conclusion without a committee than 
with one. The hon. Baronet seemed to 
tax him with alluding to the circumstance 
of there having been no debt upon the late 
Civil List, and the hon. Member argued, 
that the fact of no debt being incurred 
was a proof of extravagance in the Civil 
List. What did the hon. Baronet consider 
the circumstance of incurring debts to be ? 
Was it a piece of extravagance to run into 
or keep out of debt? Ifa man kept within 
the limits of his income, was he extra- 
vagant, or was his income of necessity 
enormous? And if he ran into debt, was 
he the contrary of extravagant, and was 
his income necessarily limited ? If the hon. 
Baronet argued in this way, he confessed he 
knew not by what process of reasoning it 
was possible to answer him. The last 
argument alluded to by the hon. Gentle- 
man was in reference to a separation of 
that part of the Civil List, relating to the 
personal expenditure of the Crown, from 
those parts which belonged more peculiarly 
to other branches of the Government of 
thecountry; and the hon. Baronet said, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
stated no reason why he should not depart 
from the usual practice in this case. He 
should think that the practice that had 
uniformly prevailed in the country in this 
respect, was one which it would not be 
wise to depart from, even at the present 
time, when innovation was the fashion. 
But the hon. Gentleman’s rule appeared 
to be, that all past practices were uniformly 
and invariably bad, and that we never 
could be in error if we departed from them. 
He could not allow the soundness of 
this doctrine. If the honourable Baronet 
had pointed out the regular course of 
practice which had been heretofore adopted 
on such occasions as the present, and 
called on the House to follow it, then he 
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could understand the proceeding : but the 
hon. Baronet had acted in a manner 
directly contrary. He had before stated, 
in explicit terms, that balancing all the 
arguments which could be brought to bear 
on this question, it was better in his opinion 
to retain the Civil List in its present form, 
and on its existing foundation, than to 
proceed in the way which the hon. Ba- 
ronet recommended. The hon. Baronet 
said, in the first place, that the expense of 
the Civil List, under the existing system, 
gave to the ill-disposed throughout the 
country an opportunity of declaiming about 
his Majesty's enormous income, which 
they would suppose amounted to upwards 
of 1,000,000/. a year,—an expenditure 
that was calculated, in the minds of persons 
ignorant of the fact, to create an objec- 
tion against the royal authority. Now 
he could not agree with the hon. Ba- 
ronet in his view of the subject. If indi- 
viduals recurred to the documents and 
statements which had been produced rela- 
tive to the Civil List, they must see suffi- 
cient to correct this mistaken idea. And 
he must repeat, thatthe King did not enjoy 
the whole of the provision made by Parli- 
ament,—it was not all merged in his 
personal expenditure, but a very large 
portion of it was appropriated to other and 
very distinct purposes. Then, he con- 
tended, that if they confined the Civil List 
to what was necessary for private and 
personal purposes—if they were to pare it 
down to 500,000/., they would just. create 
the very sort of feeling as to the amount 
of income, which the hon. Baronet was 
anxious to prevent. What, he asked, 
would be the impression on the public 
mind—what would be the feeling of those 


individuals who objected to the grant of 


1,000,000/.. partly for private, and partly 
for public purposes—if they were told that 
500,000/. a-year was to be appropriated to 
the former object alone ? He was perfectly 
convinced that it would have the effect, 
the decided effect of bringing the Monarch 
into oboloquy. What would the people 
say when they were told that the Monarch 
had 500,000/, a-year for his own private and 
personal gratification? What would they 
think when they heard that no public 
service was mixed up with this grant—but 
that it was wholly devoted to the private 
and personal gratification of his Majesty ? 
He would maintain that such a course was 
more likely to injure the monarchy, and 
was more calculated to bring it into obloquy 
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and distrust than the existing system. But 
the hon. Baronet had another reason for 
wishing to exclude the Ambassadors from 
the Civil List. He wished that the House 
should have annually an opportunity of 
declaring whether or not a Minister should 
be sent to this Court and to that country. 
If such were to be the result of the hon. 
Baronet’s proposition, he hesitated not to 
say, that he looked on it, not as likely to be 
advantageous, but greatly injurious, to the 
real power and political greatness of the 
country. It was not for that House to 
say whether political relations should be 
kept up with one Power oranother. The 
Constitution had wisely placed that au- 
thority in the hands of the Crown. He 
would not detain the House with any 
further observations ; but convinced as he 
was, that no other system was so proper 
as that which had been proposed by Mi- 
nisters, he should meet the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet by a decided negative. 

Mr. Bankes said, that Ministers having 
laid before the House, as was customary 
on former occasions, an Estimate of what 
uppeared to them to be necessary for the 
Civil List, he could see no reason why the 
documents connected with the subject 
should not be submitted to a Select Com- 
mittee. That certainly was the most com- 
modious way in which the House could 
become acquainted with all the details of 
the question, He was not aware of the 
use or benefit of that sort of mystery which 
was attempted to be thrown over this im- 
portant subject. How, he asked, could it 
be advantageous to the Crown, or satisfac- 
tory to the country? In his opinion, this 
subject ought to be clearly brought within 
the sphere ‘of the intelligence of that House 
—as, indeed, every thing connected with 
the finance of the country ought to be. It 
was the more necessary that this subject 
should undergo investigation in a com- 
mittee, because, according to the showing 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, there 
was a new classification of the Civil List, 
with reference to certain points. ‘They 
were told that some parts of the Civil List 
were to be taken away, and that certain 


new arrangements were to be made. If 


that were so, where could those alterations 
be so well considered as in a committee ? 
There could not possibly be a subject more 
fit to be investigated and determined by 

Jentlemen above stairs. The point which 
the right hon. Gentleman last noticed had 
reference to foreign Ministers. He knew 
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that that subject had been formerly debated, 
and he confessed, that he had not, as yet, 
formed a decided opinion, whether the 
expense of foreign ministers should con- 
tinue to be charged on the Civil List, or 
whether it should be differently provided 
for. He was anxious that the inconve- 
nience which resulted from the running in 
debt of the Crown, with reference to this 
and other charges, should be completely 
avoided. In touching on this point, he 
must be allowed to observe, that no one 
had argued, in the course of the debate, 
that that House should assume the right 
of declaring with what Power this country 
should, of should not, keep up political 
relations by means of Ambassadors. He 
would ask whether the explanation given 
on the subject of the Civil List by Mi- 
nisters was so perfectly clear that Parlia- 
ment ought to be satisfied with it? He did 
not think that it was, and he was quite 
sure that a great deal of useful information 
might be derived from an inquiry in a 
committee. When the proposition for a 
committee was opposed, he called on hon. 
Members to point out the inconvenience 
of it; and if they could not do that, he 
contended that they were not justified in 
opposing it.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s arguments, had confirmed him in 
the opinion that the question ought to be 
referred to a committee, and he, therefore, 
should vote for the right hon. Baronet’s 
Motion. 

Mr. Calcraft was not aware, that any 
committee, on an occasion of this kind, 
when provision was about to be made to 
support the dignity of the Crown, had 
ever been appointed to act as assessors. 
The committee to which the hon. Baronet 
had particularly alluded was appointed by 
that House in order to give satisfaction to 
the country, by endeavouring to effect 
some relief of its burthens. It was under 
these circumstances that the appointment 
of that committee took place. But how 
did they stand with respect to the Civil 
List? The amount of that List was settled 
in 1815, and, from 1820, when his late 
Majesty succeeded to the Throne, up to 
the present moment, that Civil List had 
been found sufficient for its purpose. No 
debt had been incurred—no additional 
charge had taken place,--and yet, when 
his Majesty’s Ministers proposed, not an 
increase to the Civil List as it now stood, 
but an absolute reduction, as his right 
hon, friend had shown, of 85,000/., and in 
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addition to that, by certain transfers, a 
farther diminution of 50,000/. making a 
total of 135,000/., they were called on to 
submit the whole question to a committee. 
In making this statement, he of course did 
not touch upon the cessation of the al- 
lowance to the Duke of Clarence, because 
he could not consider it as arising out of 
any economical arrangement. He stood 
there to speak his opinion freely, and he 
was astonished that any man, conversant 
with figures, could state the case otherwise 
than he had done. The allowance to the 
Duke of Clarence was a saving, but it 
certainly did not arise out of any econo- 
mical arrangement. They had now, for 
the first time, to deal with a Civil List, 
which, during an experience of sixteen 
years, had not run in debt; on that List 
his right hon. friend proposed to make 
a very considerable reduction; yet the 
hon. Baronet, notwithstanding this, said, 
““We ought to submit the subject to a 
committee.” He did not wish the com- 
mittee to consider those points which had 
reference to the personal splendor of the 
Crown, but he wanted them to apply 
themselves to other items and articles 
which were included in the Civil List. 
Now, whether, it would, or would not, be 
better to divide those items from the others, 
and to leave them to be annually voted by 
Parliament—whether it would, or would 
not be better, for Parliament to confine 
itself to voting that which was necessary 
to the splendor of the Crown for life— 
this, he confessed, was a point on which he 
had not entirely made up bis mind, as his 
right hon. colleague had done. He stated 
what he thought and felt, as it was his 
duty todo; and if he spoke more explicitly 
than others, such conduct he was sure 
would not be met with disapprobation. 
The hon. Baronet admitted that the worst 
thing that could be done was, to grant the 
Crown so little as to render it liable to be 
involved in debt, and thus to compel it to 
apply to Parliament for further provision ; 
and yet the hon. Baronet was not content 
to take the Civil List, which had answered 
during a trial of sixteen years, on which 
a considerable saving was proposed, but 
he called also for a committee. He saw 
no necessity for such a committee, and 
he should vote against it. He did not 
think, the splendor and dignity of the 
Crown being provided for, that a reduction 
in the other items ought to be made by 
a committee up-stairs in preference to its 
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being the act of the House itself. Reduc- 
tions might be made in the course of ex- 
aminations in that House, and it ought to 
be recollected, that this measure must go 
through a great number of stages before it 
was perfected. 

Lord Althorp observed, that when the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to the fact 


of Mr. Tierney’s having refused, on one | 


occasion, to serve on a committee, because 
it was not empowered to examine persons, 
papers, and records, it did not, in his mind, 
bear strongly against the argument of his 


hon. friend. He did not mean to urge it | 


personally against his right hon. friend, 


who had just sat down, that in 1815 he | 


supported the proposition which was then 
made, and to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had alluded ; but he wished to 
observe, that at the commencement of a 
new reign, in 1820, his right hon. friend 
was one of 157 who voted for the extensive 
motion of Lord John Russell, the object of 
which was to refer the Civil List Estimates 
to a committee, that they might be pro- 
perly examined, though he opposed such 
a course now. It was his wish and the 
wish of his honourable friends near him to 
have a committee, because they were of 
opinion that they ought to compare the 
items of the present scale with those which 
had formerly been submitted to Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them, 
that the proposed reduction was to be 
found in page 25 of the papers. He knew 
that ; but the House could only see it 
there in the lump, and not in particulars, 
as he wished to be made acquainted with 
it. If they agreed to the reduction with- 
out entering into particulars, they were 
likely to fall into considerable error. It 
was quite impossible for them, without a 
more detailed examination than could be 


had in the House, to arrive at an accurate | 
decision. It was said, that they could | 


come to no satisfactory conclusion unless 


the committee had leave to send for persons, 


papers, and records. Such a permission 
would, he knew, be a very great increase 
of power; but could no information be 


afforded, if that power were refused? He 
| without proper examination and inquiry. 


admitted, that a great degree of delicacy 
ought to be observed with respect to 
certain heads of the Civil List. For his 
own part, he felt no desire to examine 
closely into them: on the contrary, he 
wished not to have such a power. But 


with respect to many other heads, to which | 
no such feeling of delicacy attached, he | 
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| conceived that much valuable informatio 
might be elicited, and therefore he would 
support the Motion of his hon. friend. 
There were many points, in the other 
items, that required explanation ; and cer- 
' tainly it was proper that the House should 
have the means of arriving at a clear 
| understandiag of the whole matter. He 
was of opinion, that those items should 

undergo a thorough examination, which 
| would render the subject more clear and 
tangible than the speech of the right hon. 
| Gentleman, or the papers that had been 
laid on the Table; for after attending to 
_the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his friends, he could not see 
in what way the diminution of expense, 
to the amount of 85,000/. was made. 
There was nothing in the papers which 
had been laid before them that explained 
that point ; and he conceived that it would 
be highly improper for that House to vote 
970,000/. a-year for the whole of his Ma- 
jesty’s reign without due inquiry. To call 
on them to vote such sum without enter- 
ing into the, details, in order that they 
might see in what manner that money was 
to be applied, appeared to him so monstrous 
a demand, that he was astonished how the 
Government could make it; and till he 
had heard it he did not conceive it possible 
that any Government should have pro- 
posed to draw so largely on the faith of the 
Parliament. He hoped the House would 
not place quite so much confidence. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that by coming 
down and moving for a committee of this 
kind, Members interfered with the ‘con- 
stitutional authority of the Ministers of the 
Crown. He never wished to do that. But 
he could not help feeling that it was not 
right for Ministers merely to make a state- 
ment—and that not aclear one—and then, 
at once, without further consideration, to 
make such a proposition as this to the 
House. _ He thought that the country 
would have a very great and just right to 
complain, after the pledges on the subject 
of economy and retrenchment, which many 
| Members of that House had given to their 
constituents, if they voted the Civil List 








|For these reasons he should vote for the 
Motion of his hon. friend. His hon. 
friend could not possibly intend to go into 
a general and minute detail of the house- 
hold items. Certainly not ; he believed his 
hon. friend meant no such thing. But his 
hon. friend felt, as he did, that there were 
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many items which ought not to be mixed 
up with the Civil List. One of the argu- 
ments against the appointment of a com- 
mittee was, that it might give rise to mis- 
representation. He was of opinion that it 
would have precisely the contrary effect ; 
and he was anxious, in order that the 
public might be strictly informed on the 
subject that a separation of certain items 
from the Civil List should be effected. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, it had been con- 
tended, that, on former occasions, no such 
committee as that now called for was ap- 
pointed. Now, allowing that argument 
to take its full course, he should only say, 
in answer to it, that it was no reason, be- 
cause preceding Houses of Parliament had 
neglected their duty, that the present Par- 
liament should therefore neglect its duty. 
But they were told that no committee was 
appointed at the accession of George 3rd. 
Why, he asked, was that? Because one 
gross sum was voted for the total amount 
of the Civil List, and no statement was laid 
before Parliament. The Parliament, at 
that time, was perfectly ignorant as to 
what part of the grant was applied to the 
personal splendor of the Monarch; what 
part to the salary of foreign ministers, or 
what part to defray the expense of public 
functionaries at home. At that period it 
was uot the custom for Parliament to in- 
quire into the subject. The first instance 
of inquiry was that introduced by Mr. 
Burke, when he divided the Civil List into 
different classes. A new principle was 
then established; and from that period, 
and from that period only, were they to 
date the examination of the Civil List. 
At the commencement of the last reign, a 
proposition for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the Civil List was 
negatived. When, however, his Majesty 
Geo. 3rd died, it was necessary to place 
the establishment at Windsor on a new 
footing. With that view a committee up- 
stairs was appointed. He (Mr. Wynn) 
served on that committee, with his hon. 
friend the member for Dorsetshire. That 
committee had not power to send for 
papers, persons, and records; but Lord 
Castlereagh was a member of it; and it 
was but doing justice to his noble friend 
to say, that he gave every information in 
his power. He allowed every member of 
that committee to come down to the House, 
and to use the information which he had 
received in the committee as a ground for 
requiring more if it were necessary. That 
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committee examined most minutely into 
the Windsor establishment, and it made 
a report on which the House acted. The 
estimate for Windsor was, on several 
points, curtailed by that committee. The 
number of Equerries was reduced, as being 
unnecessarily large. A Motion was after- 
wards made by a gallant Officer to restore 
the number, but the House adhered to the 
recommendation of the committee. He 
believed that feelings of delicacy made it 
unpleasant to some Gentlemen at that 
time to go into such an inquiry; but, in 
his opinion, no such circumstances existed 
at present. 

Mr. Herries who rose amidst loud cries 
of “ Question,” said, he could assure Gen- 
tlemen that he did not mean to detain 
them long. His right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had placed 
on so clear a ground, the reasons which 
ought to induce the House to adopt the 
course which he recommended on this 
occasion—he had so fully supported his 
proposition by undeniable precedents and 
conclusive arguments—that it was quite 
unnecessary for him to enter at any length 
on a repetition of that which had been 
so ably stated by his right hon, friend. 
The hon. Baronet had taken a very short 
way of enforcing his proposition. He had 
laid down a principle perfectly new, and 
to him it appeared no less strange than it 
was novel. The hon. Baronet contended, 
not that all precedents ought to be blindly 
followed, but that they ought to be blindly 
avoided. The hon. Baronet said—* Be- 
cause these precedents are established, 
let us shun them—let us adopt some other 
system, of which parliamentary history 
affords no example.” Now, if the hon, 
Baronet carried that doctrine further, if he 
introduced it when great constitutional 
principles were debated, it must inevitably 
lead to revolution. He, however, con- 
tended, that they were bound to look to 
precedents; if they did not, they were 
likely to plunge into the deepest confusion. 
They ought now to pursue the same course 
which had heretofore been adopted on all 
occasions when the question of fixing the 
Civil List came under the cognizance of 
Parliament. There was a new accession 
to the Throne, and the acknowledged 
course was, to make a proper provision 
for the King without the intervention of 
a committee. Since the time of William 
3rd, the necessary sum was invariably 
voted without any previous inquiry by a 
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committee. What was the object to be 
gained by this delicate inquiry? Unless 
a case were made out, proving the difficulty 
of understanding the subjcct, there was 
no ground for requiring this detailed 
examination. No man, who applied his 
mind to the accounts laid on the Table, 
could fail to make himself master of them 
much better than he was likely to do by 
the labours of a committee. The difference 
between the Civil List now proposed, and 
that which formerly existed, was as clear 
as figures could make it; and he should 
be sorry if a Committee of that House 
were appoiuted to investigate and examine 
accounts which were perfectly plain. 
There was, on the face of the papers, a 
saving of 135,000/. a-year, and no examin- 
ation by a committee would render that fact 
more clear or more manifest. Reference 
had been made to the manner in which 
the public accounts were kept in another 
country. He would not say that some 
improvement might not be made in the 
mode of keeping the accounts, but he 
must say, that Statesmen of the country 
alluded to had complained that the ac- 
counts were not kept as clear there as they 
were here. In one thing the hon. Member 
would see that there was a striking differ- 
ence in favour of economy, as respected 
this country. In that country, a revenue 
of 37,000,0001. was collected at an expense 
of 5,200,000/., while in this a revenue of 
59,000,000/. was collected at an expense 
of only 3,700,000/7. Reverting to the 
question before the House, he must say 
that hon. Members on the other side had 
failed to assign any good ground why the 
precedents of former reigns should be , 
departed from. If the Crown applied for | 
aid, it would be a proper occasion for the | 
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when they added the 50,0002. for the 
Queen, without subtracting the 38,0007. 
which ought to be deducted as the allow- 
ance of the Duke of Clarence, the thing 
was not fairly stated. Between the 38,0007. 
which was allowed to the Duke of Clarence, 
and the 50,000/. allowed for the Queen, 
there was only a difference of 12,000/., 
which, added to 85,000/., was the whole 
amount of the saving, and this was much 
less than the country had a right to expect. 
Under these circumstances, he would not 
only support the Amendment for the Com- 
mittee, but if the hon. Bart. had moved to 
send for persons, papers, and records, he 
would also support him, except on the first 
three items cf the Civil List. These he 
would except out of delicacy to the Sove- 
reign, but on all the other parts of the ex- 
penditure he would support the fullest 
inquiry. He entirely concurred in what 
was said, that other accounts not properly 
belonging to it should not be heaped on 
the Civil List. 

The House then divided on the original 
Motion: For it 204; Against it 233; 
Majority 29. The announcement of the 
numbers was received with loud cheers by 
the Opposition side of the House. 

The Amendment on Sir H. Parnell’s 
Motion was then put and agreed to.* 

Mr. Hobhouse asked the right hon. 
Secretary of State, whether, after such 
an expression of the opinion of the House, 
it was the intention of Ministers to retain 
their places, and continue to carry on the 
business of Government. . 

No answer was given. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that he would take 
an opportunity of bringing the question 
to an issue [cries of ‘* Move, move.” | 

Mr. Brougham said, that the question 








appointment of a committee ; but in the! put by his hon. friend was, under the 


case before the House, he thought that | 
sufficient information had been given on 
all the items to enable it to proceed without 
inquiry, and on these grounds he would 
oppose the Motion for the Committee. 
Mr. Holme Sumner said, that the noble 
Lord (Althorp) had stated, that most of 
the Members had given pledges to their 
constituents to vote for economy. He 
had given no pledge, but he felt himself 
bound as much as those who had, to do | 
his duty by his constituents and the coun- | 
try. He owned he was grievously dis- | 
appointed atthe speech of the right hon. the 





Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had said | 
that there was a saving of 135,000/., but | 


circumstances, very natural; but he 
thought at present it was premature. 
He would take this opportunity of sug- 
gesting to his right hon. friend (Sir H. 
Parnell) whether it would not be better to 
postpone the appointment of the Com- 





* While the Members who went out for the 
Amendment remained in the lobby, Mr. 
Brougham addressed them, and requested 
them not to go away after the division; for 
that if they were defeated on that Amendment, 
it was the intention of the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire to move another for the appoint- 


| ment of a Committee to inquire into all the 


items of the Civil List after the first three. 


! This notice was received with cheers. 
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mittee till to-morrow [cries of “ Now, 
now,” were loudly repeated from the 
Opposition side;]| and Mr. Brougham 
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withdrew his suggestion. 
The Committee appointed. 
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Graham, Marquis 
Grant, F. W. 
Grant, Sir A. 
Gresley, Sir R. 
Gunning, Sir R. H. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hart, G. V. 
Hastings, Sir C. A. 
Hay, Lord J. 
Herries, J. C. 
Hill, Sir R. 

Hill, Lord A. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, H. T. 
Hope, J. T. 

Hope, Sir A. 
Holdsworth, A. H. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hoy, J. B. 

Irving, J. 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Jones, J. 

Kemmis, T. A. 
Kilderbee, S. H. 
King, R. 

Knox, T. 

Knox, J. H. 

Lee, J. L. 

Lewis, T. F. 
Lindsay, J. 

Loch, J. 

Lowther, Viscount 
Lushington, J. L. 
Mackenzie, Sir J. W. 
Mackillop, J. 
Mackinnon, C. 
Maitland, Viscount 
Maitland, A. 
Marryat, J. 
Martin, Sir T. B. 
M’Clintock, J. 
Milbank, M. 
Miller, W. II. 
Monteith, II. 
Morison, J. 
Munday, F. 
Murray, Sir G. 
Nicholl, Sir J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Nugent, Sir G. 
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Sidney, Sir P. C. 


O’Brien, W. S. 
Smith, Sir C. E. 


O’Hara, J. 


Palk, Sir L. V. Smith, S. 
Pearse, J. Smith, A. 
Perceval, S. Somerset,LordG.C.H. 


Somerset,Lord R.E.H. 
Sotheron, F. 
Spottiswoode, A 
Stuart, H. V. 

Stanley, W. S. 
Strathaven, Lord 


Pechell, SirS. J. B. 
Petit, L. H. 

Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, W. Y. 
Philpotts, J. 
Phipps, E. 


Planta, J. Stuart, J. 

Pollen, Sir J. W. Sugden, Sir E. B. 
Powell, W. E. Taylor, G. W. 
Powiett, Lord W.J.F. Thompson, Ald. 


Thynne,LordW. Capt. 
Tomline, W. E. 
Townshend, J. R. 
Trench, F. W. 


Prendergast, M. P. 
Pringle, Sir W. 
Pringle, Alex. 
Price, 8. G. 


Pusey, P. Trevor, G. R. 
Rae, Sir W. Trevor, A. 
Raine, J. Ure, M. 


Valletort, Viscount 
Vernon, G.G. V. 
Villiers, Lord 
Vivian, Sir R. H. 
Walpole, J. 

West, F. R. 
Williams, O. 
Winchester, H. 
Wortley, Hon. J.S. 
Wood, T. 

Wortley, Hon. C. 


Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rogers, E. 
Rose, Sir G. H. 
Russell, C. 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Scott, Sir S. 
Scott, H. F. 
Seymour, H. B. S. 
Severn, J. C. 
Shelley, Sir J. 
Shelley, J. V. 
Shirley, E. J. 
For the Question 204. 
Tellers Lord Althorp. 
** Sir Henry Parnell, bt. 
Against the Question 233. 
Tellers G. R. Dawson. 
** \ Joseph Planta. 


Majority for the Question 29, : 


The following Gentlemen desired to have 
it known that they were on the spot, but by 
some accident or other were excluded from 
voting for Sir H. Parnell’s Motion :— 

Anson, Hon. Geo. Gregson, John 
Brown, Dominick Kemp, T. R. 
Chichester, Arthur Mahon, O’Gorman 
Coke, T. W. O’Grady, Col. 
Forbes, John Russell, 

Ferguson, Sir R. Whitbread, W. H. 

Of this very important division on which 
the Duke of Wellington resigned his office, 
the following additional particulars aad be 
found not uninteresting : 

Members ABSENT. 


Abercromby, G. Kt. Belfast, Earl of 
Anson, Hon. G. Belgrave, Viscount 


Apsley, Lord Beresford, Lord G. T. 
Archdall, M. Bernard, T. 

Bankes, W. J. Blackett, C. 

Baring, A. Borradaile, R. 


Baynton, S. A. 
Beaumont, T. W. 


Bourne, W. S. 
Bouverie, D. P. 
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Boyle, Lord 
Bradshaw, R.H, 
Brogden, J. 
Browne, D. 

Bruen, H. 

Buller, C. 

Buller, J. W. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burton, H. 

Buxton, J. J. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, G.S. 
Campbell, J. 
Campbell, W. I’. 
Capel, J. 
Cavendish, H. F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cawthorne, J. F, 
Chandos, Marquis of 
Chaplin, C. 
Chaplin, T. 
Chichester, A. 
Clements, J. M. 
Clive, E. B. 

Clive, H. 

Cocks, J. 

Coke, T. W. 


Constable, Sir T.A.C. 


Cooke, Sir H. F. 
Cooper, E. S. 
Cradock, J. H. 
Cripps, J. 

Dottin, A. R. 
Douro, Marquis of 
Drake, T. T. 
Drake, W. T. 

Duff, A. 

Dugdale, W.S. 
Duncannon, Lord 
Dundas, Sir R. L. 
Dundas, J. C. 
Dundas, H. 
Durham, Sir P. 
Ellis, A. F. 
Fstcourt, T. H, S. B. 
Ewing, J. 

Fane, H. S. 

Fane, J. T. 

Fane, J. 
Fergusson, Sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, W. F. V. 
Fitzgerald, J. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forbes, J. 

Forbes, Viscount 
Forester, G. C. W. 
French, A. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Garlies, Viscount, 
Gascoyne, J. 
Gilbert, D. 
Gordon, Sir J. W. 
Gordon, J. 

Greene, T. 

Gregson, J. 
Greville, Sir C. J. 
Grimston, Viscount 
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Grosvenor, R. 
Gurney, HH. 
Handcock, R. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcote, Sir G. 
Hill, Lord G. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, F. G. 
Ilughes, W. L. 
Hulse, Sir C. 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jenkins, R. 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jolliffe, G. E. 
Jones, T. 
Kavanagh, T. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, Lord 
King, Sir J. D. 
Lascelles, H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lloyd, Sir E. P. 
Loch, J. 
Loughborough, Lord 
Louvaine, Lord 
Lowther, Sir J. 
Lowther, H. C. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Luttrell, J. F. 
Lygon, H. B. 
Maberly, J. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Mahon, J. P. O. G. 
Manners, Lord R. 
Maule, W. R. 
Meynell, H. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Miles, P. J. 

Miles, W. 

Milton, Viscount 
Montgomery, Sir J. 
Moore, G. 
Morgan, C. M. ft. 
Morgan, Sir C. 
Mostyn, Sir T. 
Mountcharles, Earl 
Newport, Sir J. 
Neeld, J. 

Noel, Sir G. N. 
North, J. H. 
O'Neill, J. B. R. 
Ogle, Sir C. 
O'Grady, S. 
Ossory, Earl of 
Owen, Sir J. 
Owen, H. O. 
Oxmantown, Lord 
Peach, N. W. 
Pennefather, M. 
Pelham, J.C. 
Penruddocke, J. H. 
Phillips, Sir R. B. P. 
Pigott, G, G. W, 


{Nov. 15} 





Pitt, J. 

Polhill, F. 

Ponsonby, W. F.S. 
Prittle, F. A, 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Roberts, W. A. 
Ross, C,. 

Rose, G. P. 

Russell, W. 

Russell, R. G. 
Russell, J. 
Saunderson, A. 
Shaw, F, 

Slaney, R. A. 

Smith, T. A. 

Smith, G. 

Smith, R. 

Somerville, Sir M. 
Spence, G. 

Stewart, Sir H. 

St. Paul, Sir H. D. C. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Sutton, C. M. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tavistock, Marquis of 
Tennant, C. 
Thompson, G. L. 
Thomson, P. B. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Townshend, Lord J.N. 
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Traill, G. 

Tunno, E. R. 
Twiss, H. 
Thynne, Lord J. 
Tynte, C. K. K. 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Vaughan, Sir R. W. 
Vaughan, J. E, 
Vere, J. J. H. 
Villiers, T. H. 
Walrond, B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, W. 
Wemyss, J. 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Whitmore, T. 
Wigram, W. 
Williams, J. 
Williams, T. P. 
Williams, Sir R. 
Williams, R. 
Wilson, Sir R. T. 
Worcester, Marquis of 
Wood, M. 
Wyndham, W 
Wynn, C. W.G, 
Wynn, J. 

Yorke, Sir J. S. 





COUNTY MEMBERS—ENGLISH 
FOR THE MOTION. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adeane, H. J. 
Althorp, Lord 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Bankes, H. 
Benett, J. 
Bethell, R. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brougham, LH. 
Bunbury, Sir H. E. 
Burrell, W. 
Byng, G. 

Calvert, N. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Denison, W. J. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Dundas, C. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Foley, T. H. 
Foulkes, Sir W. 
Grahan, Sir J. R. 
Guise, Sir W. B. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hodges, T. L. 


Hume, J. 

Ingilby, Sir W. 
Keck, G. A. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lawley, F. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lumley, J. F. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Osborne, Lord F. G. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pendarvis, E. W. 
Portman, E. B. 
Price, Sir R. 
Sandford, E. A. 
Sebright, Sir J. T. 
Stanley, Lord 
Tyrell, J. T. 
Tyrell, C. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Western, C. C. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 


AGAINST THE MOTION, 


Bell, M. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cotterell, Sir J. G. 
Dugdale, G. S. 
Egerton, W. 
Fleming, J. 

Hill, Sir R. 
Lowther, Viscount 


Munday, F. 
Norreys, Lord 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerset, Lord R. 
Sotheron, F, 
Strathaven, Lord 
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ABSENT. 
Lowther, H. C. Parnell, Sir H. 


Beaumont, T. W. 
Rochfort, G. 


Belgrave, Visct. Lygon, H. B. 
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O’Farrall, R. M. 
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White, Samuel 
Wyse, J. jun. 
Valentia, Visct. 


Cavendish, Lord G. Manners, Lord KR. 
Chandos, Marquis of Morgan, Sir C. 
Chaplin, C. Noel, Sir G. 

Coke, T. W. Pelham, J.C. 
Dickinson, W. Russell, W. 

Fane, J. Smith, Hon, R. 
Heathcote, Sir G. Stewart, W. 

Lowther, Sir J. Tavistock, Marquis of 





COUNTY MEMBERS—IRISH 
FOR THE MOTION. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon, R. 
Grattan, J. 
Howard, H. 
Killeen, Lord 
King, Hon. H. 
Lambert, J. S. 
Lefroy, A. 
M’Namara, W. N. 
Maxwell, H. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connor, Don. 


Acheson, Lord 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Blaney, C. D. 
Brabazon, Lord 
Browne, Hon. W. 
Browne, J. 
Brownlow, C. 
Burke, Sir J. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Dawson, A. 
Fitzgerald, Lord W. 








White, Col. 


AGAINST THE MOTION. 
Castlereagh, Visct. Hart, G. V. 
Chichester, Sir A. Hill, Lord A. 
Coote, Sir C, King, R. 
Corry, H. L. M'Clintock, J. 
Corry, Visct. Shirley, E. J. 
Fitzgerald, M. 

ABSENT. 


Archdall, M. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Beresford, Lord G. 
Bernard, T. 
Boyle, Lord 
Browne, D. 
Bruen, H. 
Clements, J. M. 
Cooper, E. 8. 
Duncannon, Lord 
Forbes, Visct. 
French, A. 


Jones, F. 
Kavanagh, T. 
Mahon, O’Gorman 
Mountcharles, Earl 
O'Grady, Col. 
O’Neil, Hon. J. B. 
Ossory, Earl of 
Oxmanstown, Lord 
Prittie, Hon. I’. A. 
Sanderson, Alex. 
Somerville, Sir M. 
Stewart, Sir H. 





Crerk or tHeCouncit.] Mr. Stanley, 
referring to a question which he had before 
put to the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department, as to whether the 
situation of Clerk of the Council had | 
been filled up, said that the right hon. 
Gentleman had declared that he knew 
nothing on the subject. He would now | 
repeat the question, because he under- | 
stood that the situation had been filled up, | 
though he thought it was one which ought 
not to be continued, by the Lord President 
having appointed his own son to the 
office. 

Sir R, Peel could assure the hon. 
Member in sincerity, that till he came 
down to the House to-day, he knew 
nothing on the subject. 





Mr. Stanley said, he understood the 
situation was filled up within twenty-four 
hours after the vacancy. 
Sir R. Peel said, he knew not through 
what office the appointment was made; 
but it was not through that of the Secre- | 
tary for the Home Department. | 


OPEL L AOL LOLO— | 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, Nov. 16. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Harp- 
wIcKE, from Lynn, fora repeal of the Duty on Coals 
borne Coastways. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from 
Tenterden and Goudhurst, for a Reduction of Taxes, and 
Reform in Parliament. For the abolition of Negro 
Slavery, from several parts of the country, by Earl 
Spencer, the Duke of Norrouk, the Earl of Essex, 
Lords WHARNCLIFFE, SUFFIELD, and CaLTuorPE, the 
Earl of MeLRos, Lord Dacrg, the Duke of RicHMoND, 

the 





Sratement of the Vores of the Fourteen Representatives of the County of Surrey, on the 
Motion for a Select Committee on the Civil List, Nov. 15, 1830. 























Place. Name. For. |Against. | Absent. 
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‘ Mills, R. W. .. mane es: en -- 
Bletchingly .. «+ «+ ee Tennyson, C. a sy te nas 
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the Bishops of Pergrporoven and of Batu snd Wau, 
(1,671 in number) by the Duke of GLoucesrer, and by 
Lord WrNnForD, from a place in Northumberland. 


[His Lordship said, he trusted the princi- 
ple of indemnity to the holders of West- 
Indian property would not be overlooked 
when discussing the question of the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the Colonies. } 


Resignation of the 


RESIGNATION OF THE Duke oF 


{Nov. 16} 





Prime Minister. 558 


Weuincton.] The Duke of Wellington 
said—‘* My Lords, I deem it my duty to 
inform your Lordships, that in conse- 
quence of what occurred last night in the 
other House of Parliament, I felt it right 
to wait this morning on the King, and 
tender his Majesty the resignation of the 
office which I hold; that his Majesty has 
been pleased to accept of my resignation, 





Sratrement of the Vores of the Forry-Five Representatives of Scor.anp, on the 15th of November, 
1830, on the Motion for the appointment of 4 Select Committee to take into consideration the 
Accounts relating to the Civil List, presented to the House by command of his Majesty. 





Places. For Ministers. 


Against Ministers. Absent. 





Aberdeenshire .. Hon. Wm. Gordon 


Argyleshire «+ «+ eae” a” 
Ayrshire .. «. «- | William Blair 
Banffshire .. «» | John Morrison 
Berwickshire .. -- | Hon.Capt. A. Maitland 


Buteshire &c. -. | Right Hon. Sir W. Rae 
Clackmannanshire, &c. as a 
Dumbartonshire Lord M. W. Graham 


J.J. Hope Johnston 
Sir George Clerk 
F. W. Grant 


Lord John Hay. 


Dumfries-shire .. .. 
Edinburghshire .. .. 
Elgin and Morayshires 
Fifeshire .. ‘— ae 
Forfarshire 
Haddingtonshire 
Inverness-shire .. .. 
Kinkardineshire 
Kickcudbrightshire 
Lanarkshire .. .- 


Hon. H. “Arbuthnot 


Hon. Charles Douglas 


Linlithgowshire -. | Hon. Sir A. Hope 
Nairnshire .. «+ «- ee oe 
Orkneyshire .. oe oe ae 
Peebles-shire .. «. + sé 
Perthshire .. .. | SirG. Murray, G.C. B. 


Renfrewshire .. . 
Ross-shire .. oes 
Roxburghshire ‘i 
Stirlingshire ,.  .. 
Sutherlandshire . P 
Selkirkshire we sare 
Wigtonshire .. ee 


Sir J. W. Mackenzie 
Henry F. Scott 

H. H. Drummond 
Lord F. L. Gower 
A. Pringle 

Sir Andrew Agnew 


Roya Bureaus. 


Aberdeen, &c. .. .. | Sir Jas. Carnegie 


Anstruther, &c. .. .. | J. Balfour 
Ayr, Irvine, &c. .. .. - oe 
Dumfries, &. .. .. ee 


Dysart, &. 1. oe 
Edinburgh .. ..  .«. 
USE? 
Glasgow, &c. .. os 
Inverness, &c. .. 
Jedburgh, &c. .. 

Linlithgow, &c. .. .. 
Perth, Sc. cc 2. os 
Stirling, &c. .. oe 
i ee 
Wigton, &c.  .. oe 


Rt. Hon. W. Dundas 
A. Campbell 

John Baillie 

Colonel A. Dalrymple 
Henry Monteith 

Hon. S. Wortley 


James Lock 


W. F. Campbell 


Hn. G. R. Abercromby 


xe ‘ Captain James Wemyss 

os Pr Hon. Wm. Maule 
Rt. Hon. Chas. Grant 
R. C. Ferguson 
Hn. Cpt. G.P. Campbell 

ii “a G. Trail 

oe Sir J. Montgomery 

Sir Michl. Shaw Stewart 
T. F. Kennedy $ 
W. R. K. Douglas 

oe ‘ Lord Loughborough 


Hon. Gen. A. Duff 


James Johnston 


J. H. Lowther 





Total so <0 ss 29 








7 9 








Of the forty-five Members from Scotland, twenty-nine voted with Ministers, against a Committee to 
inguire into the Civil List, and seven voted for the Committee; and of the nine absent Members, we 
believe only three would have voted for the Committee, and six against it—making the number of 
Scots Representatives thirty-five who support Ministers, i. e. nearly 6-7ths of the whole number, 
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and that I continue in my present situa- 
tion only till a successor shall have been 
appointed.” The noble Duke immediately 
left the House. 


Cirerk or tHe Councit.] Earl 
Grosvenor wished to know from the noble 
Earl opposite, whether it was true that he 
had bestowed the appointment of Clerk 
to the Privy Council, vacant by the sudden 
death of Mr. Buller, on any individual. 
If rightly informed, though he was un- 
willing to believe the report, the vacancy 
had been filled up by the noble Earl 
within twenty-four hours of its occurrence 
—a haste, he thought, not becoming with 
a patent office of so much emolument. 

Earl Bathurst said, that no appoint- 
ment had taken place. 


— ser ccrr corr — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Nov. 16. 


Minurtes.] Account ordered. On the Motion of Mr. W. 
Wuitmore, the Grain and Flour imported from abroad, 
and from Ireland, in each of the last ten years. 

Petitions presented. For a repeal of the Duty on Coals, by 
Sir R. Gresiey, from 500 inhabitants of Sunderland :--- 
By Lord W. Pow.err, from the Merchants of Sunder- 
land :—By Sir T. AcLAND, from South Molton. For the 
abolition of Negro Slavery, by Mr. Traix, from Thurso: 
—By Lord StraTHAveN, from Fenny Stanton :—-By Mr. 
WuitsreaD, from Bedford:—By Mr. Lerroy, from 
Kilmacross, and five other places in Ireland:— By Lord 
F. Osporne, two from Cambridgeshire :—By Mr. DAt- 
RYMPLE, from Haddington :—By Lord ALTHorRP, from a 
Parish in Northamptonshire:—By Sir J. M‘DOoNaLD, 
from Calne:—By Sir F. BLAKE, from Berwick-on-T weed 
and Bishop Wearmouth :—By Sir W. Fo.Kegs, from Cres- 
singham, in Norfolk:—By Mr. Tyrevcu, three from 
Essex :—By Sir T. AcLAND, three from Devonshire :— 
By Mr. Denman, two from Nottingham :—By Lord G. 
CAVENDISH, several from Derby:—By Mr. W. Wart- 
MORE, from Oswestry :—By Mr. Jones, from Dissenters 
at Narberth:—By Mr. Fang, from Chipping-Norton. 
For the improvement of Education in Ireland, by Lord 
AtTuHorP, from Kilecoman and Robin, in the County of 
Mayo. For Parliamentary Reform, by the Marquis of 
BLaNnpDForD, from Horsham:—By Mr. O’CONNELL, 
from the Association for Radical Reform, meeting at the 
Rotunda, in Blackfriars-road:—By Lord Forpwic#, 
from Canterbury: ——By Lord Nucent, from High 
Wycomb. For a Repeal of the Union, by Mr. Wyse, 
from Carrick-on-Suir. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReEFoRM.] Mr. 
Warburton, in presenting a Petition from 
Bridport, praying for a Reform by ballot, 
for the enlargement of the right of suffrage, 
and for the exclusion of all placemen from 


the House, said, that in the latter part of 


the prayer he could not at all concur. He 
thought it necessary that some of the 
members of the Administration should be 
in the House, to propose and defend the 
measures of Government. 
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Mr. Hume said, that he was sorry to 
differ from his hon. friend, with whom he 
had so often the happiness to agree. He 
thought, however, that the House would 
be much better constituted if no placeman 
had a seat in it, and if Ministers, when 
present, were only allowed to explain their 
measures, and not to vote upon them. 
Among the changes which he expected 
would shortly take place, one most advis- 
able change, in his opinion, would be the 
fixing of some limit to the number of per- 
sons holding seats in that House, who were 
dependent on the Crown, or holding naval 
and military commissions under it. The 
number of such Members, he believed, was 
at present nearly equal to a third part of 
the House, and was a great, enormous, 
and crying evil. He believed that all naval 
and military officers considered them- 
selves independent, but when they looked 
forward to promotion, he was afraid that 
a change sometimes came over their views 
of public questions, almost unknown to 
themselves. He was therefore of opinion 
that the House would never fairly repre- 
sent the opinions of the people until all 
naval, military, and civil officers were 
prohibited from holding seats in that 
House. He said, that not an East-India 
Director,—no, nora Bank Director either,— 
no, nor any one holding a monopoly under 
the Crown, the King’s Printer included 
among the rest,-—should be allowed to 
have a seat in the House. That was his 
view of things, and be believed that the 
people went along with him in it. He did 
not expect to see such a reform carried all 
at once; but the thing must come gradu- 
ally down, and he should be happy to see 
the day when no Minister should have a 
place in that House, except for the sake 
of explaining his measures. 

The Sheriffs of London presented at the 
bar two Petitions from the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council of the 
City of London, one relative to the rates 
for London Bridge, and the other calling 
for Parliamentary Reform. The first was 
referred to the Bridge Committee. 

On moving that the latter be read, 

Mr. Alderman Wood availed himself of 
the opportunity to state the reasons why 
the Corporation of London had again come 
forward to petition for Parliamentary Re- 
form. Themembers ofthe Common Council, 
being elected annually, might fairly be 
considered as representatives of the feel- 
ings of the thousands by whom they were 
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elected. They knew that their constitu- 
ents were as favourable to reform at the 
present moment as they had ever been in 
past times ; but they likewise knew, that it 
would be impossible to collect them toge- 
ther, and to gain a declaration of their 
sentiments in the Common Hall, in the 
short time allowed them by the notice 
which the hon, and learned member for 
Yorkshire had given of his motion on this 
subject. If that great body had assembled, 
he had no doubt but that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred persons who constituted 
it would have signed a similar petition to 
the present. The leading members of the 
Corporation had, therefore, assembled the 
Common Council, and their reason for so 
doing was the declaration recently made 
by the Duke of Wellington,—that the 
country required no change in its repre- 
sentative system. It was impossible that 
they should sit silent after such a declara- 
tion, because they knew that their con- 
stituents were suffering severely in conse- 
quence of the want of reform; for till 
reform was granted, they did not expect 
that any of those reductions of expenditure 


would be made to which they felt them- 


selves entitled. He hoped that by the 
decision of that night his constituents 
would be satisfied that reform was at hand. 
Indeed, it was impossible that it should be 
otherwise, after the division of last night, 
—a division at which he was sorry that 
severe indisposition prevented him from 
being present. The declaration in the 
King’s Speech, followed up by the post- 
ponement of the King’s visit to the City, 
led him to think that it was time for the 
Government to be changed. He wished 
to say that he had no words to express 
his astonishment at the impropriety of 
which the Lord Mayor and Sir Claudius 
Hunter had been guilty, in making com- 
munications to the Government without 
any authority from their brother Magis- 
trates. He must blame Ministers for 
being frightened by two such persons, when 
he believed—indeed, he was sure—that 
they might have gone to the City,—he 
would have done all in his power to pre- 
serve them from danger,—and they might 
have been as safe in their seats at Guild- 
hall as in that House or any where else. 

On the question being put, that the 
Petition be read, 


Resignation oF Ministers.] Sir 
Robert Peel rose and spoke as follows ;— 
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“Sir,—The deep and unfeigned respect 
which I owe to this House induces me to 
take the earliest possible opportunity of 
publicly stating, here in my place, that, 
in consequence of what occurred last night, 
I have felt it my duty to wait upon the 
King, and humbly and respectfully to in- 
form his Majesty, that I perceive it is no 
longer in my power to undertake the 
administration of public affairs, so far as 
the administration of those affairs depends 
upon me, either with satisfaction to my 
own feelings, or with perfect advantage to 
the country. Sir, his Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to accept the resignation 
thus tendered on my part, and I have to 
inform the House, therefore, that I con- 
sider myself as holding the Seals of the 
Home Department only until his Majesty 
shall have been enabled to appoint a suc- 
cessor to me in the office which I have 
resigned. The same, Sir, is the case with 
the other members of the Government. 
They all consider themselves as holding 
their respective offices only until their suc- 
cessors shall be appointed.” 

Lord Althorp said, in consequence of 
the communication which we have just 
received from the right hon. Baronet, I 





am sure that every Gentleman will feel 
| that it would be most improper and most 
| incorrect to undertake any serious and 
| important debate under such circumstances. 
| There is no longer any Administration in 
existence, and I hope that my hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Brougham) will not 


| submit to the House this evening a ques- 


tion of so much importance as that of 
which he has given notice. In my me- 
mory, no important question has ever been 
discussed under such circumstances; and 
I trust, therefore, that for this reason, as 
well as for the advantage of the question, 
my hon. friend will comply with the sug- 
gestion I now make to him. 

Mr. Brougham said, I am sure that the 
respect which I feel for this House is, on 
all occasions, fully equal to that which 
has been so fitly and so gracefully ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Secretary. I do, 
however, feel the greatest repugnance to 
putting off the motion which stands for 
this evening. My noble friend (Lord 
Althorp) near me is quite right in saying 
that no question of so much importance has 
ever before been brought forward when there 
was a deficiency in the effective govern- 
ment; but my difficulty is this--namely, that 





no question of so much importance — no 
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question involving such mighty and exten- | 
sive interests—has ever yet been discussed | 
at all, under any circumstances, within the 
walls of this House. Sensible, therefore, | 
of the deep responsibility which I have in- | 
curred in undertaking to bring forward a | 
question of such vast importance, [ cannot | 
help feeling the difficulty in which I am | 
placed, in being called on by my noble 
friend to defer it,—especially as the sug- 
gestion of my noble friend has been backed 
in some degree by the expression of similar , 
opinions on the part of others. I[ am 
anxious, of course, both from the respect 
I owe to the House, and out of regard to | 
the interests of the question itself, to 
defer to the declared sense of the House, 
both as to the shape in which I shall bring 
forward the motion, and as to the manner 
in which I shall bring it forward, as well 
as in respect to the time at which I shall 
bring it forward. I throw myself, there- 
fore, fully, freely, and respectfully upon 
the House. Ifthe motion be put off, I 
own it will be contrary to my opinion, and 
to my wishes ; the House may be right or 
it may be wrong; I may be right, or | 
may be wrong; but I think that I am 
right, and I beg it, therefore, to be under- 
stood, that what I do, 1 do in deference to 
the wishes of the House. And further, as | 
no change that may take place in the Ad- | 
ministration can by any possibility affect | 
me, I beg it to be understood that, in 
putting off the motion, I will put it off | 
until the 25th of this month and no longer. | 
I will then, and at no more distant period, | 
bring forward the question of parliamentary | 
Reform, whatever may be the condition of | 
circumstances, and whosoever may be his 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Sir Robert Peel said, | feel it necessary, 
in order to guard against misunderstanding, 
to trespass again for a few moments upon 
the attention of the House. J am not 
apprehensive of anything I have said being 
misunderstood here: but in order to guard 
against any misapprehension going forth 
to the country, I may be allowed to notice 
one expression which fell from the noble 
Lord (Althorp) opposite. I know very 
well what the noble Lord meant, but out 
of doors the expression to which I allude 
may possibly be misconstrued. The noble 
Lord said, ‘‘ There is no longer any Ad- 
ministration in existence.” This is, no 
doubt, in effect true; but it ought to be 
generally known and understood, that 
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until my successor is appointed, I am in 
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full possession of the authority of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; and that I am quite prepared, if 
public necessity should require me, to 
exercise that authority to its utmost ex- 
tent, being quite confident that I shall 
receive the support of this House and of 
the country if I exert that authority in any 
case in which the public welfare calls for 


| the exertion of it. 


Lord Althorp said, I assure the right 
hon. Secretary that I did not misunder- 
stand him. God forbid that I should have 
imputed to him any disposition to allow 
the public service to suffer injury in con- 
sequence of the changes which are about 
to take place. All I meant was, that 
under such circumstances, motions of so 
much importance as that of my hon, 
and learned friend, have never been dis- 
cussed in Parliament. 

Sir R. Peel said, my explanation was 
intended to prevent misconception out cf 
doors. I was well aware that the noble 
Lord had not misunderstood me. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman rose amidst 
loud murmurs, and so much noise, that for 
some time he was totally inaudible in the 
gallery. When the hon.Member’s voicecould 
be heard, he observed that the Petition 
from the City of London had met with 
more complete concurrence than any other 
petition he recollected. 

The Petition read, and ordered to be 
printed. 


PerersFieLp Execrion.] Sir James 
Macdonald presented a Petition from Lord 
Porchester and Mr. Ogle, and also from 
several voters for Petersfield, complaining 
of the return of Sir William Jolliffe, and 
his brother, Mr. Gilbert Jolliffe. The 
Petition stated, that the returning officer 
is nominated by the Leet Jury, a body care- 
fully selected by the steward of the Court, 
from the friends and dependants of the 
Lord of the Manor, Mr. Jolliffe ; that the 
returning officer at the last election was a 
tenant of Mr. Jolliffe’s, and his assessor 
an attorney from Croydon, in Surrey, who 
acted as Mayor in 1826, at the request of 
Mr. Jolliffe; that by the partial, illegal, 
and arbitrary conduct of the Mayor and his 
Assessor, Lord Porchester and Mr. Ogle 
were deprived of the votes of many bona 
Jide electors upon the most frivolous ob- 
jections—such as that they were not in 
possession of their title-deeds, although 
they offered attested copies, and proved 
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that Mr. Jolliffe held the original deeds as 
the owner of the largest part of the pro- 
perty held under the same title, and 
although they had bona fide paid the pur- 
chase-money, and been in possession and 
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received the rents for several years; that | 


the Mayor admitted many persons to vote 


in Messrs. Jollitfe’s interest, who were not ; 
bona fide freeholders, and particularly that, | 
although it was admitted by the Mayor ' 


that P rsons had polled at former elections 
for Mr. Jolliffe, who held only faggot votes, 
and although the vote of Samuel Twyford, 


Esq., who had voted at former elections, | 


was rejected, because it was evident, from 
the manner in which he answered the 
questions of the opposing counsel, that he 
had never paid any consideration for his 
freehold, and was possessed of no real 
interest in it, but had merely accepted a 
fraudulent and collusive conveyance from 
Mr. Jolliffe to qualify him to vote in his 
interest, the Mayor afterwards, in defiance 
of reason and justice, admitted persons to 
vote for the Jolliffe candidates who refused 
to answer the same questions that had been 
put to Mr. Twyford, merely because they 
ad voted at former elections. The Peti- 
tioners also charge the Members with 
having procured their election by bribery 
and treating. 
Petition ordered to be taken into con- 
sideration January 4th, 


POOP ALOE POD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, Nov. 17. 


Minutrs.] Petitions from several places in York, Durham, 
Staffordshire, and other places, were presented by Lords 
WHARNCLIFFE, SUFFIELD, DuRHAM, KING, the Earl of 
Happineton, and the Bishop of LicurizLp, for the 
abolition of Negro Slavery. 


OPEL ER OL LOLI me 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Nov. 17. 


Mrinutses.) New Writs. Mr. C. Grant moved that a 
New Writ be issued for Liverpool, in consequence of the 
death of the Right Hon. W. Huskisson, since his election : 
—Sir R. W1Lson moved that a New Writ be issued for 
Southwark, in consequence of the death of Mr. Harris 
since his election: Lord Esrineton being called upon 
to make his election between the County of Devon and 
the Borough of Tavistock, for both of which he had been 
elected, informed the Speaker that he made his election 
to serve for the County of Devon. A New Writ was ac- 
cordingly ordered to be issued for Tavistock :--Lord 
Milton having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, a New 
Writ was issued for the Borough of Peterborough, on the 
Motion of Sir R. HERon. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Negro Slavery, 
by SirG. NuGEnt, from Buckingham :—By Mr.WeEsTeRN, 
three from Towns in Essex :—By Sir C. Morean, from 
Brecon;—By Mr. Bugron, two from Beverley and the 
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vicinity; and. one by Mr. D. Syxes:—By Mr. CHoL- 
MONDELEY, from Spalding:—By Mr. Cartwricut, 


from @ Parish in Bedfordshire, and from another in 
Northamptonshire: —-By Mr. WynpDu4w, from Salisbury: 
—By Mr. M. A. Tay.or, two from South Shields and 
the vicinity:—By Lord Expsrineron, from Ilfracombe 
and Topsham:—-By Mr. DuncomBg, five from York- 
shire :—By Sir G. Heatucors, from Rutlandshire :—By 
Lord Morpern, a great number from the vicinity of 
Doncaster:—-By Mr. WiuKs, from Plymouth and Dept- 
ford :—By Sir J. GranAm, four from Cumberland, seven 
from Northumberland, and one from Westmoreland :— 
By Mr. Bri, two from Northumberland:—By Mr. 
LowTHER, from Shafton, and three other places :—By 
Sir W. Gutsz, five from Gloucestershire:--By Mr. S. 
JERNINGHAM, from Pontefract:-—-By Mr. Lanesron, 
from Oxford :—By Mr. J. Smitu, three from Bognor :— 
By Lord Tavistock, from Dunstable, and three other 
places :—- By Sir T. ACLAND, from Devonport :—By Mr. 
Denison, from Camberwell:—By Lord W. Pow ust, 
from South Shields:—By Mr. MarsHa.t, from Leomin- 
ster:—By Mr. J. Woop, from a place near Wigan, Lan- 
cashire. 


[Mr. D. Sykes, in presenting his peti- 


' tion, took occasion to obserye, that he 


would not give his support to any goyern- 
ment which would not pledge itself to 
give freedom to the slave, an improved 
system of representation to the people, 
and a great reduction of taxation to all 
classes of the community. | 


Against the Duty on Sea-borne Coal, by Sir J. GRaHam, 
from Sunderland :—-By Sir W. Gorpon, from Padstow: 
—By Lord Esrineron, from Topsham and Ashburton. 
Praying for a remission of the House and Window Tax, 
by Mr. H. Davis, from a Ward in Bristol. For a revi- 
sion of the Bankrupt Laws, by Mr. O’CONNELL, from an 
individual who had been in business at Limerick, and had 
unfortunately become Bankrupt. 

A Bill was brought in by Mr. Portman, to Consolidate and 
Amend the Laws relating to Highways in England and 
Wales. 


PostrponemMeNt oF Execrion Com- 
Mitrers.| Sir Ml. W. Ridley said, it 
would not be necessary that he should 
detain the House many minutes with the 
reasons that had induced him to give 
notice of the Motion that stood on the 
paper. Late occurrences had, however, 
furnished him with a new argument in 
favour of the Resolution he should submit 
to the House. In consequence of the 
resignation of the late Ministry, a con- 
siderable time must elaspse before the 
Members who were to compose the new 
Administration could take their seats in 
the House. ‘This would cause delay, and 
hon. Members generally looked forward to 
a long recess. It would be impossible for 
the House to proceed with any effective 
business in the absence of Ministers, and 
he did not see why Members should be 
kept in town for the mere purpose of 
attending election committees. There 
were many election petitions which would 
not be heard at all; but the hearing of 





some was fixed for an early day, and these 
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he did not mean to include in his Resolu- 
tion, which was, ‘“‘That the House will not, 
before the adjournment of the House for 
the Christmas recess, take into considera- 
tion any election petitions except those 
which are fixed for the 25th and 30th days 
of this instant November.” He left this 
Resolution in the hands of the House, 
observing only, that he had no interest, 
direct or indirect, in any of the petitions 
that had been presented on this subject. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, the Gentle- 
men who expected a very long recess at 
Christmas would find themselves mistaken. 
Up to that recess, whatever it might be, 
the House must sit constantly, and he 
could not anticipate any long recess when 
he saw the state in which the money votes 
stood. If the House did sit, what more 
important business could be brought before 
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there who had no right to the seats they 
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occupied, and excluding other men who 





it than these petitions? He thought that, 
if this Resolution were passed, much in- | 
convenience would result to the House, | 
and he was sure it would be a great hard- 
ship upon those concerned in the fate of 
the petitions. There were, in all, sixty- 
eight petitions, and it was pretty certain | 
that, although they would not all be heard, | 
there would be at least fifty-five ballots. | 
It appeared to him, that to agree to this 
Resolution, would be to delay justice in | 
cases which required the most speedy | 
adjudication that the House could make. 
Mr. Brougham was decidedly opposed to 
this Motion. He thought it a matter of 
the utmost necessity that they should fill | 
up their numbers; and entertaining such | 
an opinion, he could not but be astonished, | 
both at the proposition itself, and _ still 
more at the reasons given in its favour. | 
“« What,” said the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ do we want with the presence of 
the Ministers on election petitions? What 
do we want with them? We can do as 
well (I speak it with all possible respect of 
any future Ministry); but I say we can do 
as well without them as with them. I 
have nothing to do with them except in 
the respect I bear them, and except as a 
Member of this House. I state this for 
the information of those who may feel any 
interest in the matter.” The Motion of 
his hon. friend involved a matter relating 
to one of the most important questions 
that could occupy the attention of that 
House. It was a question who had and 
who had not a right to sit there; and to 
delay determining such a question might 





possibly be, in fact, allowing men to sit 


had the best right to them. He could 
not, therefore, consent to the postpone- 
ment of such a question. As to the in- 
convenience it was supposed Members 
would feel from remaining in town, he 
begged to observe, that till within these two 
days Members had every reason to expect 
that they would be obliged to remain in 
town till a few days before Christmas ; and 
the event which had happened within these 
two days was the first that could have 
led them to expect an adjournment of the 
House. It was impossible, therefore, that 
they could feel much inconvenience at not 
being able to enjoy a temporary leisure, 
which, till within so short a period, they 
had no reason to expect. If the Motion 
were carried, the inconvenience to parties 
would be very great, for in many instances 
they had their witnesses in town, and their 
briefs prepared and delivered. He knew 
not what motive of interest, either in or 
out of that House, could be served by such 


a delay; but of this he was sure, that the 


delay, without being called for by circum- 
stances, or even justified by necessity, 
would be found to be very injurious to 
many parties. The petitioners and their 
opponents were both entitled to have their 
interests advocated by the best Counsel 


| whom they could select from the Common 


Law Bar, the Members of which were most 


' generally selected for arguing these ques- 


tions : but if the consideration of the peti- 
tions was delayed till February that selec- 
tion could not be had, and the monopoly 
which now existed would be preserved. 
On all these grounds he felt so strongly 
opposed to the Motion, that he should 
take the sense of the House upon it; and 
he trusted that he should find they would 
not so far forget their duty to themselves 
as to grant the proposed delay. 

Sir £. Carrington concurred in the 
view taken by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, and he meant to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Littleton was also decidedly opposed 
to the Resolution. There could be no 
necessity for the presence of Ministers. 
since, by virtue of their office, they were 
allowed, by Act of Parliament, to absent 
themselves on such occasions. 

Mr. Portman was of opinion that all 
persons connected with election peti- 
tions should precisely understand the time 
when the committees upon such petitions 
were to be ballotted for, If that were 
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known he thought it was of no importance 
how the Motion was decided. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham was opposed to 
delay. 

Sir M. W. Ridley, in reply, disclaimed 
having any private or personal motives for 
bringing forward this Motion. He had 
merely discharged what he considered to 
be his duty to the House. 


Dr. Puivvports, Bisuop oF Exeter. | 
Sir J. Graham said, before the House decid- 
ed the question, he wished to take that op- 
portunity to put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Peel) relative | 
to a motion of his (Sir J. Graham’s), the 
notice for which stood in the Order-book 
of the House for to-morrow evening. He 
had observed by the Gazette of last night, | 
that the congé d'elire had passed the Great | 
Seal, empowering the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter to proceed to the election of 
Dr. Phillpotts as Bishop of that See. Now | 
he (Sir J. Graham) was desirous to know | 
whether his Majesty’s Ministers, who were | 
at present holding office only pro tempore, | 
would advise his Majesty to issue the | 
patent for enabling Dr. Phillpotts to hold ' 
the living of Stanhope in commendam, with | 
the Bishopric of Exeter, if that livingshould | 
become vacant before his Majesty’s Mini- | 
sters had their places supplied. 

Sir R. Peel said, that his Majesty's 
pleasure had been taken respecting the 
issuing of the congé d’elire for the election 
of Dr. Phillpotts, before his Majesty's 
Government had been dissolved, and 
before the notice to which the hon. Baronet 
had referred had been given, and his 
Majesty’s intentions had been notified, 
previous to the giving of that notice, to 
Dr. Phillpotts, respecting the living of 
Stanhope in commendam ; the instruments 
for the congé d’elire had been accordingly 
completed ; but no steps had been taken 
respecting the granting of the living of 
Stanhope iz commendam, and no steps 
would be taken, until the consecration of 
Dr. Phillpotts had taken place. He 
should not feel himself justified in ex- 
pediting the passing of any such instru- 
ment. He should not feel himself 
warranted in departing from the usual 
course, and therefore, until the consecra- 
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tion had taken place, he should not take 


any steps for the issuing of an instrument | 


for the holding of the living in question in 
commendam. 


| 


Probably his Majesty’s | 
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that time, and he should not have the 
opportunity of taking any such step re- 
specting such an instrument. At the same 
time, he would say, that with regard to any 
instrument upon which his Majesty’s plea- 
sure had been taken previous to the disso- 
lution of the Ministry, he should feel it his 
duty, as Secretary of State, though holding 
the Seals of office only pro tempore, to 
transmit to his Majesty such an instru- 
ment for his Majesty’s signature. At the 
present moment, there were various instru- 
ments passing through the Home Office, 
respecting which his Majesty’s pleasure 
had been already taken. This, however, 
he would state, for the satisfaction of the 
hon. Baronet, that he might be assured 
that nothing would be done secretly 
respecting this; but that, in the event, 
which was very improbable, of his (Sir 
Robert Peel’s) holding the Seals of office 
when that instrument was to be made out, 
he should give him previous notice, and 
the fullest information which was necessary 
to enable him to bring that matter under 
the notice of the House. It was extremely 
improbable, as he had already said, that he 
should still hold the Seals of office then. 
He could not promise that, in such an 
event, he would depart from the usual 
course; but he repeated, that he would 


| give the hon. Baronet notice before any 


step should be taken for making out the 
instrument. He was aware that any delay 
in the discussion of the hon. Baronet’s 
motion would be most disagreeable to the 
Bishop of Exeter, after the notice which 
had been given by the hon. Baronet. After 
that notice it would be most disagreeable 
to him if his friends in that House should 
not have an opportunity, as soon as 
possible, of stating the reasons upon which 
he grounded his defence. 

Sir James Graham observed, that the 
assurance just given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, if given in private, would be 
quite satisfactory and convincing, but such 
an assurance before that House was still 
more convincing, as a promise was now 
distinctly given that no artifice would be 
resorted to to prevent the sense of the House 
from being taken upon this question, if 
the consecration of the Bishop of Exeter 
should take place while the right hon. 
Gentleman held the Seals of the Home 
Department. He (Sir James Graham) did 
not wish that any departure should be 
made from the established usage until the 


Government would be completed before ! consecration. He believed, however, that 
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neither the issuing of the congé d’elire, nor 
the election, created the vacancy in the 
living, but that it was created by the con- 
secration and the doing of homage. Con- 
sequently, until that had occurred, it would 
not be in the power of the right hon. 
Geutleman to take any steps to have the 
instrument in question made out. He 


should now postpone his motion, on the | 


understanding that, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman continued to hold the Seals of office 
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when this living became vacant, he should | 


have an opportunity of bringing the matter 
before the House. With regard to the 


wish which had been expressed on the part | 
of Dr. Phillpotts, that this question should | 


be raised at the earliest possible moment, 
he (Sir J. Graham) would only say, that 
he made nopersonal attack upon Dr. Phill- 
potts; that he had brought forward this 
question solely from a sense of his public 
duty; and that he should not depart from 
the course which, in accordance with that 
public duty, he had laid down for himself, 
merely for the purpose of gratifying the 
friends of Dr. Phillpotts. He therefore 
begged leave to postpone his Motion till 
to-morrow se’nnight. 

Mr. Phillpotts expressed a hope, on be- 
half of his relative (Dr. Phillpotts) that the 
hon. Baronet would bring forward his 
Motion to-morrow, in order to afford 
Dr. Phillpotts the earliest opportunity 
for vindicating himself. 

Sir J. Graham found it impossible to 
comply with the request. 

The House divided upon the Motion 
of Sir M. W. Ridley, when the numbers 
were—For the Motion 91; Against it 156 
—Majority against it 65. 

Other business was postponed. 


—evetseerscee— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, Nov. 18. 


Mixnures.] The Earl of Craven took the Oaths and his 
Seat. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Slavery, by the 
Duke of Grarron, Earl TALBor, Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 
Lord SUFFIELD, the Marquis of CLEVELAND, Lord Dur- 
Ham, the Marqoais of Burz, Lord Brxiey, the Bishop of 
LicurigLp and Coventry, the Karl of Caruisie, the 
Earl of CuesteRFIELD, Earl Rossuyn, Lord CALTHORPE, 
&e. The number of Petitions was very great. For the 
repeal of the Duty on Sea-borne Coale, by Lord CAL- 
THORPE, from Ipswich, 


AMENDMENT oF THY Common Law.] 
Lord Tenterden moved the second reading 
of the Bills which he had had the honour 
ona recent evening to lay on their Lord- 


ships’ Table. 


The object of those Bills 
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was, to carry into effect some of the re- 
commendations in the Report of the Com- 
missioners who had been appointed to in- 
quire into the means of improving the 
Administration of Justice in the Courts 
of Common Law. He did not, however, 
profess to comprehend in his measures all 
the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers. Of the expediency and practicability 
of some of them he entertained consider- 
able doubt. He was sure that he should 
meet with the entire concurrence of their 
Lordships, when he said that it was a sub- 
ject which required the most deliberate 
consideration. The experience of his 
whole life had confirmed him in that 
opinion. He had accordingly bestowed 
all the consideration in his power upon the 
Bills on their Lordships’ Table; and he 
had availed himself of the advice and 
suggestions of many learned friends. 
From his noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack, and from several learned mem- 
bers of the committee, he had received 
essential assistance. He stated this in 
order to shew their Lordships that the 
propositions which he was submitting to 
them had not been hastily concocted. The 
Bills were five in number, and were enti- 
tled—The Judgment and Execution Bill, 
The Interpleader Bill, The Prohibition 
and Mandamus Bill, The Arbitration Bill, 
and The Witness Examination Bill. The 
noble and Jearned Lord moved the second 
reading of the first Bill, and explained 
that the object of it was, to procure 
speedy judgment in execution, leaving it 
to the discretion of the Judge to stay the 
judgment in execution if he thought fit. 
lord Wynford said, that he did not 
rise to oppose the second reading of his 
noble and learned friend’s Bills. On the 
contrary, he thought that, as far as they 
went, they were calculated to do much 
good. Undoubtedly caution was neces- 
sary; but he had no hesitation in saying, 
that, in his opinion, much more might be 
done with a view to diminish the present 
expensive and dilatory character of the law. 

Lord Tenterden admitted, that further 
improvements were necessary, but thought 
that they could not be made with too 
much caution. 

Bill read a second time. 

Lord Tenterden then severally moved 
the second reading of the other bills, ex- 
plaining that the object of the Interplead- 
er Bill was, to give a party, sued at law 
by two parties for that in which he had 
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no interest, he being only a trustee, and 
having at present no relief but by a suit 
in equity—a means of obtaining relief at 

common law; that the object of the Pro- 
hibition and Mandamus Bill was, to im- 
prove the proceedings of the Courts, by 
abolishing the form of filing a suggestion 
of record; that the object of the Arbitra- 
tion Bill was, to extend the power of the 
Judges as to the cases which they might 
refer to arbitration; and that the object 
of the Witnesses Bill was, to enable the 
Courts of law to order the examination of 
witnesses upon interrogatories: such a 
power they already possessed by a parti- 
cular law as to India, and this Bill was to 
give them a similar power in various other 
cases.—-All the Bills were severally read a 
second time. 


POLO LDPDD DODD mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Nov. 18. 


Mrinurxs.] Petitions presented. For the abolition of 
Negro Slavery, by Mr. MunDAyY, from Derbyshire:— By 
Mr. Tynre, from Bridgewater : —By General Kino, from 
Sligo:—By Mr. Lirrupron, ten from Staffordshire: -—By 
Sir H. Bunsury, from Ipswich and other places:—By 
Mr. Evans, from Leicester :--By Mr. W. Brown, from 
Killarney :-—By Mr. Tyreui, ten from Essex:—By Mr. 
Scuonswak, from Hull:—By Mr. HopGson, from New- 
castle-upon-Tyne:—By Mr. Strutt, from Swanwick :— 
By Mr. Fo.ry, from Kidderminster :—By Mr. CurTEI!Is, 
from Brighton:—By Mr. Penparvis, from Cornwall :— 
By Mr. Sykes, from Rippon:— By Lord G, BEnTINcK, 
from Lynn:—By Mr. C. Woon, four from places in 
Yorkshire :—By Mr. BINGHAM, from Barnborough :—By 
the Marquis of Cuanpos, five from places in Hampshire : 
~—By Lord STANLEY, from certain Dissenters of South- 
port, Macclesfield; and the Dissenters of Church-town: 
---By Lord G. CavgenpIsu, from Dissenters at Derby : — 
By Sir T. AcLAND, from Modbury :—By Mr, J. MARTIN, 
from Tewkesbury. By Mr. LitrLeron, from the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries, praying that the Trade to China might 
be opened, and that the Distress of the lower orders might 
be relieved, by the abolition of Monopoly. By Mr. D. 
Brown, from the Town of Galway, praying that Roman 
Catholics might be put on the same footing with Protest- 
ants:-—-By the Marquis of CHANDOS, a similar Petition. 
Against the Truck System, by Lord E. Somgrset, from 
the Wool Manufacturers of Gloucester:—By Mr. RoBin- 
80N, from the Retail Traders of Worcester. By Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from the Roman Catholics of a Parish in 
Mayo, praying that the Grants made for the Education of 
the Poor in Ireland should be distributed according to the 
original intention, so as to be made to apply for the benefit 
of the Roman Catholics as well as Protestants. By the 
same hon. Member, from a Parish in the Town of Galway, 
for the Repeal of the Union. 








RrerornmM—Dartmovutu.|] Lord Eb- 
rington presented a Petition from the 
Scot and Lot Payers of Dartmouth, com- 
plaining that all the inhabitants were not 
permitted to vote, though that right was 
given to them by a charter of Edward 
3rd; but that the right was claimed ex- 
clusively by a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, 
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and a limited number of freemen, mak- 
ing altogether fifty-one, of whom twenty- 
two only were resident. The petitioners 
prayed for Reform in the representation 
generally, as well as in their own particu- 
lar case. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham knew, that some 
of the allegations in the Petition were 
founded in fact; he regretted that the 
ancient constitution had been so departed 
from, and thought the time was come 
when the people would not be contented 
without some species of Reform. 

Mr. Holdsworth, the sitting member 
for Dartmouth, suggested that the Peti- 
tion should be withdrawn, as it had a 
tendency to prejudge his case. His re- 
turn had been petitioned against, and he 
was now on the eve of a ballot. 

Lord Ebringtonsaid, he would withdraw 
it if the sense of the House was in fayour 
of such a proceeding. 

The Speaker said, the noble Lord must 
use his own discretion. There was no 
objection to the Petition, except as to the 
time of presenting it. 

Lord Ebrington withdrew it for the pre- 
sent. 


Cnuurcu or Irevanp.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell presented a Petition from the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Galway, praying 
for equal rights. 

Mr. John Wood observed, that the real 
object of those who petitioned for a re- 
peal of the Legislative Union (which would 
be, in his opinion, a most mischievous 
measure) would be best served by bring- 
ing about a Reform in the Irish Church, 
and he recommended these persons to 
come forward manfully, and petition for 
that which they really wanted, and they 
would find many English Members to sup- 
port them. He considered that the system 
of the Irish Church establishment required 
revision, both as regarded expense and 
non- residence, and that it was only in 
consequence of the Legislative Union that 
it had been maintained up to the present 
time. The non-resident clergy ought to 
forfeit their revenues, for they had no duty 
to perform, and no people to instruct. 

Mr. Goulburn (the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) defended the Irish church, 
and stated, that it never was in a bet- 
ter state than at present. He denied 
that non-residence existed to such an ex- 
tent as to be considered an evil, and he 
referred to the proof which had been 
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afforded of this on the last occasion when 
the question was brought forward. 

Colonel O’Grady supported the Peti- 
tion, but bore witness to the exemplary 
conduct of the ministers of the Irish 
church. Within a few years that had 
been very much improved. 

Mr. Hume denied the accuracy of the 
statement formerly made by Lord Plunkett 
that there were only twenty-five non-resi- 
dent clergymen belonging to the Irish 
church, and gave notice that he would move 
to-morrow for aReturn of all the Non-resi- 
dent Clergy. He declared that the whole 
establishment required revision, and that 
whoever the Minister might be, he must 
grant it. It could be no longer borne, 
that clergymen, who had no parishioners 
should receive emoluments; or that such 
immense sums should be paid to church- 
men. Whoever the new Minister might 
be, he must be subservient to the wishes 
of the people, and not attempt to rule 
them with a rod of iron. He wished to 
see the teachers of religion properly re- 
warded ; but it was beyond human endur- 
ance, that they who pretended to teach 
the people the way to Heaven, should in- 
sist on taking from them all their worldly 
wealth. 

Mr. Ruthven highly lauded the zeal, 
piety, learning, and character of the Irish 
clergy. They were most assiduous in 
doing their duty in that part of the coun- 
try with which he was connected. At 
the same time he should like to see a 
more equal distribution of the property of 
the church among its members. Indus- 
trious Curates ought not to be allowed to 
starve, while Rectors were wallowing in 
wealth. 

Mr. D. Browne observed, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down mistook 
the purport of the observations of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, who had not 
attacked the character of the Irish clergy, 
but had merely stated, that he did not 


know what so many Protestant churchmen ‘ 


could do in that country. He must say, 
that he concurred with the spirit of that 
hon. Member’s observation. 


Tue Metrorpo.itran Porice.] Sir R. 
Wilson said, that he had been desired to 
present a Petition from the Parish of St. 
John, Southwark, on the subject of the 
New Police. If the petitioners had passed 
any reflection upon that body, he certainly 
should have been at variance with them ; 
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for he must, in common justice, say that 
he had never seen a better conducted, or 
a more efficient body of men. The peti- 
tioners expressed an alarm in which he 
certainly did not concur. They thought 
this police force a dangerous one, and 
they were of opinion that it might be 
used, by an arbitrary Minister, to crush 
the liberties of the people. When he 
considered how very far superior in num- 
bers the inhabitants of the metropolis only 
were to the police, he could not partici- 
pate in such an apprehension. The peti- 
tioners, however, complained, as many 
others had complained, of the expense of 
the new police; and they said, that in 
consequence of the introduction of the 
police into their parish, they had in- 
curred an additional charge for watching, 
to the amount of 700/. a-year. This was 
certainly a very large increase, and, as it 
appeared to him, a just ground of com- 
plaint. 

Sir R. Peel said, that if he had re- 
mained in office, and if any one had pro- 
posed thata Select Committeeshould be ap- 
pointed to inquire into theefficiency of the 
police, and whether the charge for it could 
be reduced, he should not have had the 
slightest difficulty in acceding to such a 
proposition. He should, on the contrary, 
be most ready to acquiesce in it; not be- 
cause the expense of the police had in the 
slightest degree shaken his conviction 
that it was absolutely necessary that some 
such force should exist for the preserva- 
tion of the persons and property of the 
inhabitants of this great metropolis, but 
because he should be glad to be afforded 
the public opportunity of examining into 
every proceeding connected with the new 
establishment, its mode of appointment, 
its arrangement, the real amount of the ex- 
pense which was incurred for it, and of 
having a comparison drawn, both on the 
score of expense and efficiency, between 
the present improved system of police, 
and that which formerly existed. He 
should be glad to be afforded such an 
opportunity for the purpose of doing away 
with the gross misrepresentations which 
had been spread abroad by interested 
persons on this subject. If, therefore, 
any such committee should have been 
proposed, he, for one, should have been 
most happy, if he had continued in office, 
to second the motion, as he felt con- 
vinced that the result of the evidence 
which would be produced before that 
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committee, would be, to establish in every 
respect the great claims which the new 
police possessed upon the public approba- 
tion and confidence. People supposed 
that the sole object of the new police 
establishment in London was to keep 
watch upon individual houses. Now no 
police, no matter how constituted, could 
do so effectually, if the individual inhabit- 
ants of such houses did not respective- 
ly exert themselves a little to protect their 
own property. It should be remembered, 
that within the last few months, in conse- 
quence of his Majesty’s accession to the 
Throne, there had been various public 
occasions,—such as reviews, and other 
public exhibitions,—upon which immense 
crowds of people had been assembled, and 
in all such instances the most perfect 
order had been maintained by means of 
the new police. It was obvious at once 
that in a population such as existed in 
this metropolis of upwards of 1,200,000 
persons, there should be some civil means 
for preserving order and regularity. If 
no such civil means existed, the only 
alternative would be the maintenance of 
an immense military force, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the army estimates 
and expenditure. If he had been rightly 
informed, the most perfect order and regu- 
larity had been maintained by the new 
police on the occasions to which he had 
alluded; and he had not heard, notwith- 
standing the immense number of persons 
that had been congregated on those occa- 
sions, that a single accident had occurred. 
He undoubtedly thought, that it might be 
made a question whether a portion of the 
charge for the police might not be fairly 
borne by the country at large. He be- 
lieved that if the expense for the police 
had been limited to 6d. in the pound, 
they would not have heard a word about 
the unconstitutional nature of that force. 
He feared that it would be impossible to 
maintain the police establishment at a 
less charge than that now incurred for it, 
and if that charge was to continne to be 
defrayed by a local tax, it would be impos- 
sible to reduce it below 8d. in the pound. 
He must say, that when complaints were 
made of a charge of 2s. 6d. in the pound 
being imposed in consequence of the es- 
tablishment of a local police, that such a 
charge was not countenanced ly the law. 
The maximum charge was fixed by the 
Act at 8d. in the pound, and if the cver- 
seers of the different parishes asked the 
VOL. I. 
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inhabitants to pay 2s. 6d. on account of 
the new police, he would tell them that 
the overseers had no legal authority to 
levy more than 8d. for that purpose. He 
knew that a great misunderstanding pre- 
vailed in the public on that subject, and 
he thought it right to say thus much with 
a view to remove it. He was afraid that 
the result of the labours of a committee, 
if the charge were still to be defrayed by 
local taxation, would not be to reduce its 
amount. He hoped that a committee, if 
one should be appointed, would enter 
minutely into every portion of the finan- 
cial question with regard to this force,— 
that it would consider the amount of the 
wages,—the mode of forming the various 
corps, and that it would examine into the 
condition of every class of the police, and 
that it would consider whether it was pos 

sible to produce an efficient and respecta- 
ble corps for less than the present charge. 
He did not think that such a force could 
be produced for a less charge, but if it 
could, and he had continued in office, 
no man would have been more ready to 
acquiesce in any suggestions from a com- 
mittee to attain that object. The chief 
objection which had, in the first instance, 
been urged against the plan of the new 
police was, that the amount of salary 
was not such as would secure respectable 
persons to fill situations in it. A guinea 
a week was the salary, subject to certain 
deductions for lodgings, and other matters. 
One great object in the formation of the 
new police establishment was, that having 
removed it from the power of the local 
authorities, Parliament might always have 
an opportunity of exercising its power of 
inspection over it, and that from time to 
time, the various matters connected with 
it should come under the consideration of 
that House. He conceived, that the 
period had hardly arrived for the institu- 
tion of such an inquiry, but, at the same 
tirne, if the excitement of the public mind 
was such as had been represented, let a 
committee be appointed, for he would 
maintain that, having taken away the local 
authority over the police, that House was 
bound to institute any inquiry -which 
might’ be necessary on the subject. He 
would say, as Secretary of State, that if 
the police force was not honestly managed 
and conducted, it would be a curse, in- 
stead of being an advantage, to the public. 
He was, therefore, of opinion that a parlia- 
mentary committee should, from time to 
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time, be appointed on the subject, not 
with a view to throw any doubts upon 
the general efficiency of the new police, 
but for the purpose of seeing whether 
improvements might not be made in 
the efficiency and arrangement of that 
force. With regard to the recommend- 
ations of the parishes, they had been 
always properly attended to: he had 
shown no favour in the appointment, 
and he was sure that every Gentleman in 
that House must know that he had not 
prostituted the appointments in the new 
police to any private purpose. The parishes 
should understand, that they could recom- 
mend individuals who were qualified for 
the situation, and that their reecommenda- 
tions would be attended to, as well as 
those from any other quarter. But if the 
parishes were to recommend those they 
thought fit, and if there was to be no difii- 
culty whatever in complying with their 
recommendation, the effect would be to 
give to the parishes a control over the 
appointment of the police, which it was 
the object of the Act to take out of their 
hands. The effect would be to do away 
with all the benefits resulting from the 
new police establishment, and to do away 
with the arrangement of the whole metro- 
politan police being placed under the con- 
trol of one head, upon which arrangement 
the efficiency of the present public esta- 
blishinent so entirely depended. At the 
same time he thought that there should 
be always a ready disposition on the part 
of that head to act in concert and co- 
operate with the parish authorities. 

Mr. Wilks had had repeated opportu- 
nities to notice the exertions of the police, 
and was bound to express his satisfaction 
at what he had witnessed. He concurred 
with the right hon. Gentleman in thinking 
that the additional expense was in a great 
degree the cause of the unpopularity of the 
new police. He was anxious that a com- 
mittee should be appointed on the subject, 


and he was sure that the appointment of 


such a committee would be received with 
gratitude by the people. 

Sir R. Peel gave notice, that imme- 
diately after the Christmas recess, he 
would move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee on the subject. He re- 


peated, he would move for such a com- 
mittee, not from any doubts which he 
entertained of the efficiency of the new 
police, but because he was anxious that the 
whole establishment should be examined. 
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Mr. Hume observed, that he had recently 
received deputations from three parishes, 
and they all concurred in substance with 
the statement just made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, as to the expediency of having 
a committee appointed on this subject. 
He thought that the unpopularity under 
which the new police now laboured, was 
founded on error. As to what had been 
said about the force being unconstitutional, 
he did not agree with the statement—it 
was not an unconstitutional force—nor _ 
wasastanding army. The objection as toa 
force being unconstitutional depended not 
so much on the force itself as on the manner 
in which it was maintained, and on the 
nature of the control exercised over it. He 
repeated, therefore, that neither the police, 
nor even the standing army, was an uncon- 
Stitutional force in itself; but it might be 
made so by the way in which it was treated 
by the Government. The great objection 
was to the expensiveness of the establish- 
ment, and in the increased amount of rates 
levied on the parishes. In the parish of 
Ealing, for instance, where the old watch 
only cost 801. a-year, the inhabitants now 
paid 8002, and one man alone in that 
parish, who had formerly only paid 1s. 
now paid 501. [No,zo!]. He was not 
quite sure of the sum, but he believed 
itto be near what he had mentioned. At 
least the increase was very great. It was 
the same in the parish of Hackney, and he 
believed it would be in the power of the 
committee to do away with many of the 
erievances, 

Colonel Sibthorp entered his protest 
against saddling the country with any part 
of the expense of the Metropolitan Police. 
He thought that as the advantages of the 
police were local, the taxation should be 
so too. 

Mr. Byng knew, that the great grievance 
of the establishment was its expensiveness, 
which he had reason to believe was not 
equally borne by the different parishes in 
which the police was now stationed. Some 
of the out-parishes especially were bur- 
thened far beyond those in the metropolis 
itself, and far beyond their means of pay- 
ment. The country at large was interested 
in the preservation of peace in the metro- 
polis, and ought to contribute to maintain 
the police. 

Mr. Maberly thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the manner in which he 
had expressed himself on this subject, and 
observed, that in addition to the evil of 
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expense, the establishment was defective 
on account of the want of concert between 
the head office and the local authorities. 
With respect to the expense, he did believe 
that some of the complaints had been 
fostered by local boards, who, in the estab- 
lishment of thenew police, had been de- 
prived of their parish patronage. He hoped 
therefore the House would appoint a com- 
mittee, and would thoroughly examine the 
subject. 

Mr. Wyse objected to extending the ex- 
pense of supporting the Metropolitan 
Police to the country at large. Fach 
district should pay its own local expenses. 
It was in that manner that the constabulary 
force in Ireland was supported. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that the hon. 
Member was mistaken, since the expense 
of the constabulary force in Ireland was not 
supported by local taxation alone. A con- 
siderable part of the expense of that estab- 
lishment was taken from the Consolidated 
Fund, He would now refer again for one 
moment to the expense of the new police 
establishment, in order to say, that by the 
terms of the Act which he bad intreduced 
for the establishment of the new police, an 
account was to be laid before Parliament, 
within thirty days of its assembling, of 
the real amount of the sums paid by each 
parish on account of the new police. That 
provision referred to the meeting of Par- 
liament after December, and therefore, 
when Parliament did again assemble, he 
should move for that account, with the 
view of showing that the sums stated to 
have been paid for the new police had not 
been really required for that purpose. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the new police 
had been very useful in recoverivg stolen 
property, which importaut service had 
been overlooked. He believed that in 
one district alone the amount of property 
recovered was greater than the increase of 
the assessment. . 

Mr. Portman deprecated the laying any 
tax on the people of the country, for the 
support of the Metropolitan Police. He 
expressed his hope that the expense of the 
Trish constabulary force would no longer 
be paid out of the Consclidated Fund, but 
would be defrayed by local taxation, in the 
same manner as in London. The people 


in the western part of the metropolis were 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
for the introduction of the new police, and 
he believed that the investigations of the 
committee would satisfy the public that 
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he had done a real service to the country 
in its establishment. 

Mr. Curteis concurred in _ protesting 
against levying any part of the expense for 
the new police on the country generally. 
It ought all to be borne by the parishes 
and property which were protected. 

The Petition was then read and ordered 
to be printed. 


Attestation of Powers. 


Game Laws.] The Marquis of Chandos, 
after stating that the Bill which he pro- 
posed to bring in was almost similar to the 
bill which he had introduced on this sub- 
ject last Session, but which the extreme 
pressure of public business had prevented 
him from carrying through, moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to alter and amend the 
Game Laws, and to Legalize the Sale of 
Game. 

Mr. S. Wortley should be happy to give 
his support to the Bill, but would like it 
better if it went much further than the bill 
of last Session. 

Mr. Benett, hoped that no time would 
be lost in pressing a Bill of this kind 
through Parliament. 

Motion agreed to, and Bill brought in. 


ATTESTATION OF Powers.] The So- 
licitor General, after a few prefatory ob- 
servations, moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the law of Attesting Instru- 
ments by which Powers are executed. 

Mr. Campbell wished, that the learned 
Gentleman would postpone his measure, 
as he thought it would be preferable to 
take into consideration the whole subject 
of Powers at once. The distinctions 
between Powers were immense, and created 
great injuries, and therefore the subject 
was deserving the fullest consideration, 
He hoped to see one general simple law, 
by which all Wills and Powers might be 
executed. 

The Solicitor General wished to effect 
the immediate object Of removing what 
was mischievous, and could not consent to 
postpone a measure of such utility because 
it did not go the whole length to which it 
might hereafter be carried. 

The Bill brought in and read a first time. 


PAOD OL OI ODDS 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Nov. 19. 


Minures,} Petitions presented. For the abolition of 
Slavery, by Lord FARNHAM, the Earl of CariisLe, Lord 
Bexuey, the Bishop of Lonvon, Earl BatHuast, and 
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Lord WuarncLivrx. For the Repeal of the Union, by | the petition ; and he trusted they would 


the Marquis of ANGLESEA, from the Inhabitants of Grange 
Gorman, in the County of Dublin. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Nov. 19. 


Minvutes.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 


| 


Hume, the total amount of Fees received by the chief, ; 


under, and other Secretaries in the Rolls Court, during 
the last three years; also for Returns of the number of 
Orders made, and the Rents and Profits of the Rolls 
Estates, within the same period; and for various other 
Returns connected with the Court:—On the Motion of 
Mr. RuTHVEN, the Fees and Emoluments of the Officers 
of the Prerogative Court in Dublin, in the years 1827, 
1828, and 1829; also for a Return of the Fees received by 
Vicars-general in the different Dioceses of Ireland during 
the last three years. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Negro Slavery, 
by Mr. Hype ViLuierRs, from Wootten-Basset:—By Lord 
J. Fitzroy, twelve from different bodies of Dissenters :— 
By Sir J. AstLey, from Warminster :—By Sir G. NokL, 
twenty-eight from different parts of Wales:—By Sir R. 
Frerouson, from Nottingham:—By Mr. LitrLeton, 
from Congleton :—By Sir F. BLake, from Berwick-upon- 
Tweed:—By Mr. Warp, from Hackney:—-By Mr. C. 
Dunpas, two from Richmond, Yorkshire:—By Mr. 
Jepuson, from the County of Cork :—By Sir R. Batsz- 
son, from Belfast:—By Mr. Briscor, from Kingston- 
upon-Thames, Thames Ditton, and Staines:—By Mr. 
RumMBoup, from Great Yarmouth :—By Mr. PENDARVIS, 
from two places in Cornwall:—By Sir W. InGILBy, from 
Dissenters of Barton-upon-Humber. Fora repeal of the 
Corn-laws, by Mr. NorMAN, from persons engaged in the 
Merthyr-Tydvil Iron Works. By Mr. Wricutson, from 
Hull, for a repeal of the Duty on Sea-borne Coals. Against 
the Subletting Act, by Mr. Jerson, from Whitchurch 
and Gamcloyne. By Mr. O’ConNELL, from the same 
place, for a Reform of Parliament. For equality in the 
Elective Franchise, by Lord BeLGRAvE, from Roman 
Catholic Inhabitants of Galway. 


Rereat or tHe Union witn Ire- 
LAND.] Lord George Beresford presented 
a Petition from Carrickbeg, praying for a 
Repeal of the Legislative Union between 
England and Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that he hed been 
instructed by his constituents to support 
this Petition; with the prayer of which 
he heartily concurred. 


came, that well illustrated the effects of 
the Legislative Union. In the year 1810 
there were 7,800 persons supported in that 
town by the coarse woollen manufacture 
alone; while at present there were not 
seven persons maintained by it. This town 
was placed in the happiest situation for 
every species of commerce, both externally 
and internally. It was situated at the 
junction of three noble rivers, and the 
finest and richest plain in the world ex- 
tended from it. Yet it was now in the 
most miserable st e of decay—-he would 
say, decrepitude. He was glad to say, 
that Protestants as well as Roman Ca- 
tholics, of Carrickbeg, had united in signing 





There were facts | 
connected with the town from which it | 


join hereafter in all other objects. He was 
of opinion that the repeal of the Union 
would be, at least, as advantageous to Eng- 
land as to Ireland. It would free England 
from the burthen of Irish labourers; which, 
by depreciating the value of native labour, 
was, perhaps more influential than any 
other cause in producing the disturbances 
in the English counties. Complaints were 
made in that House last Session as to the 
pressure of this burthen, they had not 
been repeated this Session, and if they 
were, he would say at once, that if the 
money of Irishmen was spent in Ireland, 
the income of England would not be taxed 
for the support of Irish labourers. 

Lord George Beresford said, he did not 
concur in the prayer of the petition. He 
denied that the Union had caused the decay 
of the woollen manufacture in Carrickbeg. 
The manufactures had been bad, and 
although admonished by their customers, 
the manufacturers continued to supply a 
bad Jarticle ; and in consequence of this it 
was that Carrickbeg lost its owollen trade. 

Sir J. Newport said, that as he had 
been prevented by severe indisposition from 
declaring his opinion on this question 
when it formerly came under the notice of 
the House, he would avail himself of 
that opportunity to state distinctly what 
it was. His decided conviction was, that 
the repeal of the Union would be attended 
by consequences the most deplorable to 
Ireland. He had always looked upon the 
Union as a measure which, once passed, 
was irrevocable; and he knew that it had 
been so considered by those great and 
illustrious men who had been its greatest 
opponents. It had always been asserted 
by Mr. Grattan, and by the most eminent 
men who had acted with him, that the 
measure of the Union, being once passed, 
could not afterwards be repealed. His 
opinion was very different from that of 
the hon. member for Waterford, respecting 
the effects which the Union had produced 
upon Ireland. A great many consequences 
had been attributed to the Union, which 
did not properly belong to it. He believed 
that many abuses which existed before the 
Union, and much of the misgovernment of 
the local Parliament of Ireland, were falsely 
attributed to the Union; and when Gen- 
tlemen called for the repeal of the Union, 
he begged leave to remind them, that he 
was old enough to retollect that many of 
those who now joined in that cry were 
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formerly the loudest in the reprobation of | gradually vanished; and yet it was the 
the local Parliament. He had never had | summer months during which the great 
a seat in that Parliament, and therefore he | influx of Irish labourers came to our 
was not liable to any imputations which | shores, and the winter months during 
might be cast upon it for passing the} which they were nearly all absent from 
Union. He had always considered that! them. 
measure as growing out of the circum-| Sir Robert Bateson condemned the agi- 
stances in which the country was then | tation of the question of repealing the 











placed; but, whatever might have been 
his opinion as to the original character of 
that event, he had never varied for one 
moment from the opinion, that once having 
been assented to, it should be looked on 
as irrevocable. He understood that an 
hon. Gentleman had said, that never was 
there one beneficial Act for Ireland passed 
by the United Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Now he (Sir R. Newport) 
would turn to one Act,—he meant the 
Corn Intercourse Act of 1806,—which he 
defied the hon. Gentleman to denounce as 
an Act not beneficial to Ireland. 
he informed the House that that Act alone 


had doubled the agriculture of Ireland, he | 
claimed merit for the United Parliament so 


unjustly calumniated, and for himself, who 
had been the humble instrument of carry- 
ing it through that House. That Act he 


brought as a proof that the interests of | 
Ireland were net neglected in the United , 


Parliament. He begged pardon for in- 
truding so long upon the attention of the 
House; but he was anxious to declare the 
opinions which he entertained upon this 
subject in opposition to many even of his 
respectable countrymen. He always felt 


regret when he had occasion to differ from | 


his constituents; but having been returned 
to that House, he considered himself as 
the Representative of the people at large, 
and bound to consult not private but 
general interests. He had never professed 
that he would make his sentiments conform 
on all questions to the wishes of his con- 
stituents ; on the contrary, he had always 
avowed, and he still would avow, that he 
would discharge his duty honourably and 
fairly according to the dictates of his own 
unbiassed judgment. 

Lord Nugent ridiculed the idea that the 
distress now prevalent in some counties 
of England was owing in any degree which 
the House could notice to the irruption of 
Irish labourers upon their labouring popu- 
lation. 
in the agricultural districts was always felt 
most severely in the winter. In the summer 
the value of labour increased, the rate of 


When | 


The fact was, that the distress felt | 
had several votes of thanks presented to 


wages became higher, and the distress | 


Union, as a course calculated, beyond all 
| others, to excite religious and_ political 
'animosities in Ireland. He contended, 
| that all men of good sense, good feeling, 
| respectable character, and independent 
| property in Ireland, were opposed to the 
| mooting of it. As a proof of his assertion, 
| he alluded to the proceedings of a public 
/meeting recently held at Belfast, where 
every man of education, intelligence, opu- 
| lence, and respectability in the town, no 
| matter what were his religious opinions 
or political creed, had joined in declaring 
' themselves opposed to a repeal of the 
| Union, If such a measure should unfor- 
tunately meet with the approbation of 
Parliament, which he could not by any 
possibility anticipate, they would have a 
hundred paupers for every individual 
pauper whom they had in Ireland at the 
present moment. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that as this peti- 
tion came from his constituents, he should 
move that it be printed. He then told 
the House that the hon. member for Lon- 
donderry (Sir Robert Bateson) was greatly 
misinformed when he stated that there 
had been a public meeting at Belfast 
which had condemned even the agitation 
of the question of repealing the Union. 
There had been a meeting of some gentle- 
men at aroom in that town; but there 
had been no public meeting, and their 
opponents had taunted those gentlemen 
for not having dared to convene a public 
meeting of their townsmen on that ques- 
tion. As to the agitation of the repeal 
being likely to excite religious and poli- 
tical animosity in Ireland, he begged 
leave most explicitly to deny it. The fact 
was directly the reverse; it had contri- 
buted, more than any measure with which 
he was acquainted, to put an end to all 
religious and personal animosities, Asa 
proof of it, he would mention, that since 
he had brought forward the agitation of 
this great and important question, he had 


| 


him by bodies of Orangemen—one in par- 
ticular by a Mr. Richardson, of Dublin— 
and of such votes of thanks he was more 
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proud than of any others which he had 
received in the whole course of his poli- 
tical life. He contended that every man 
of talent, independence, and wealth, not 
merely in Dublin, but throughout Ireland, 
was anxious to obtain a repeal of the 
Union. He denied that the great men 
who had opposed the passing of the Union 
had ever considered it as an irrevocable 
measure when once passed. He gave that 
denial to the hon. Baronet’s assertion on 
the authority of a printed speech of Lord 
Plunkett, who had declared that he would 
resist the Union to its last stage, and 
would educate his children in the deepest 
hostility to it. As to the benctits of the 
measure he believed they were all confined 
to absentee landlords. The measure to 
which the right hon. Baronet had referred 
had increased the rents of the landlords, 
but not the comforts of the people. He 
was sorry to hear the noble Lord condemn 
the manufacture of Carrickbeg, for his 


father had appeared at Court in a suit of 


the cloth made there. He was convinced 
that the repeal of the Union would be 
most advantageous to both countries, and 
it was agitated by the great body of the 
intelligent people of Ireland. 

Sir R. Bateson said, he must positively 
contradict what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Waterford. There had been 
a public meeting at Belfast, at which 
those present came unanimously to a reso- 


Jution against agitating the question of 


the repeal of the Union. The great town 
of Belfast was decidedly against enter- 
taining that mischievous project. 

Mr. Moore said, that he could not hear 
the hon. member for Waterford make 
such statements as he had ventured upon 
that evening without giving that hon. and 
learned Member the most positive and the 
most decided contradiction. The opinions 
which prevailed in Ireland with regard to 
the repeal of the Union, were, as every 
body who was acquainted with Ireland 
must be aware, directly the reverse of 


what the hon. and learned Member had | 


represented them to be. Instead of the 
wealth, and the respectability, and the 
talent of Ireland being friendly to a repeal 
of the Union, he would venture to say,— 
in the presence of Irish Members, and 
without fear of contradiction from any but 
the hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford,—that all the genuine commercial 
activity—all that could be fairly included 
jn the respectability, and all that could 
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be properly called the talent of Ireland— 
vere loud in expressing disapprobation at 
agitating such a question as the repeal of 
the Legislative Union between the two 
countries. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had said, that there was, in Dublin, a 
strong feeling in favour of the repeal of 
the Union. He not only denied that as- 
sertion, but would venture to say, that 
there was not, in that city, any one in- 
telligent being, capable of understanding 
the question, and of appreciating the dis- 
astrous consequences which must result 
from the repeal of the Union, who would 
not be ready to sacrifice all he possessed 
in order to preserve the Union inviolate. 
The hon. and learned Member had said, 
that the Orangemen of Ireland were fa- 
vourable to the repeal of the Union; but 
this was perhaps the most unfounded of 
the statements which the hon. and learned 
Member had made, and he begged to 
give it the most broad and the most un- 
qualitied contradiction. Among the lowest 
class of the population of Ireland, there 
might, very likely, be that feeling which 
the hon. and learned Member had vainly 
endeavoured to persuade the House per- 
vaded the respectable and intelligent 
Members of the Irish community. And 
it was no wonder that among the lower 
classes this feeling existe.!, for great pains 
had been taken to inculcate delusions 
upon them. The first of these delusions 
was, that the repeal of the Union must be 
carried, and that nothing could prevent it 
being carried. Now, when this repre- 
sentation, which they who made it mast 
know to be untrue, was made to an igno- 
rant and eastly-excited population—and 
when the examples of Paris and of Brus- 
sels were held up to them as examples 
which they shonld imitate, he would put it 
to the House, whether the most danger- 
ous consequences were not likely to ensue. 
He should not have been tempted to make 


| these observations, if the hon. and learned 


member for Waterford had given them any 
hope that, by a specific motion, they should 
have an opportunity of dispelling this delu- 


sion by their votes. The hon. and learned 


Member would not give them any such 
opportunity, and therefore he could only 
hope, that every Member of that House, 
and every respectable member of the Irish 
community, would embrace all opportu- 


nities that might occur of expressing their 
decided disapprobation of agitating so 


hopeless and so mischievous a project ag 
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the repeal of the Legislative Union with 
Jreland. 

Sir A. Chichester rose for the purpose 
of contradicting the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford, who had said that 
no public meeting had been called at Bel- 
fast on this subject. 

Mr. O’Connell.—I did not say that no 
public meeting had been called. I said 
that no meeting had been called by public 
advertisement. 

Sir A. Chichester said, that a most nu- 
merous and respectable meeting at Belfast 
had come unanimously to a resolution 
against discussing this question, because 
they were convinced that the discussion of 
it would be highly injurious. He could 
answer for this being the opinion of the 
north of Ireland. 

Colonel O'Grady sincerely deprecated 
the agitation of this question. He could 
not concur with the hon. member for Dub- 
lin in wishing that it were brought before 
the House by a specific motion, because 
he thought that by that means the agita- 
tion of it in Ireland would be increased. 

Petition to be printed. 


Crimina Law.] Mr. Brougham said, 
he held in his hand a petition which he 
felt highly honoured by having committed 
to his charge. It was upon the question 
of pnnisliment of death for offences where 


violence had not been committed. It | 


came from a body of men liable to serve 
upon Grand Juries in London; and 
amongst the names that stood forward on 
the list were those of seven gentlemen who 
had served as Foremen during the last 
year. The petition, he stated, was writ- 
ten with distinguished ability and great 
force, and he would fain have it read at 
length if he could venture to trespass 
upon the time of that House; he would 
content himself with reading the prayer 
of the petition, which was, that the law 
which prescribed the punishment of death 


for offences in which violence had not | 


been committed was detrimental to public 
justice. He considered this petition wor- 
thy the best attention of the House, from 
the high authority of the petitioners upon 
the subject to which they directed their 
attention. It wasevident, from the state- 
ment, that great difficulty arose from the 
scruples of Jurors to convict, and that 
thus the guilty frequently escaped punish- 
ment altogether. He believed the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) agreed with 
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him in the principle, though they perhaps, 
differed in some matters of detail. 

Mr. Ward corroborated the statement 
of the hon. and learned Member; and 
said, that he heartily concurred in the 
prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Denman also supported the prayer 
of the petition, He considered it most 
important, and that it required the best 
attention of the House. It clearly showed 
the painful alternative to which Jurors 
were exposed—that of unjustly and un- 
righteously condemning a man to death, 
or else that of violating their conscientious 
feelings, by deciding contrary to evidence. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
Gierattar.]| Mr. Ward presented a peti- 
tion from a Gentleman named Augustin 
Galleano, upon the important subject of 
the state of the Judicature there. The peti- 
tioner complained of a decision of the 
Court there, against which he had not 
been allowed to appeal. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he had been 
requested to support the prayer of the 
petition. The case of the petitioner was 
peculiar: An action had been brought 
against him for a sum of 250/.; he com- 
plained that injustice had been done him; 
but, in consequence of the amount, he 
was not allowed an appeal against the 
decision. He believed, that in this in- 
stance a trick had been resorted to for 
the purpose of preventing an appeal, be- 
cause the amount of the money really in 
dispute was above double the sum for 
which the action was brought, and by the 
law of appeals, no appeal could be brought 
in a case where the demand was less than 
5002, 

Sir G. Murray could say nothing of 
the facts alleged in this petition, as he 
had had no intimation of its being about 
to be presented. 

Mr. Brougham was aware of that cir- 
cumstance, but vouched for the accuracy 
of the statement, and for the bad effect of 
the limitation upon the right of appeal. 

The Solicttor General said, that if the 
objection of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was allowed to its full extent, there 
would be no limitation to the right of 
appeal. It would go even to destroy 
every subordinate Court which existed on 
the principle of limitation in the amount 
for which actions were to be brought. 

Mr. Brougham did not wish to destroy 
that principle, but to leave a discretion in 
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he Court of Appeal, that the principle | 
might not be co:verted into an abuse. | 
Mr. Hume said, that this case was only | 
one of the very numerous instances of the | 
evils of allowing the colonies to be govern- | 
ed by orders in Council. Until a different | 
princip!e prevailed, abuses would continue, | 
and the colonies would be expensive to | 
this country, without enjoying prosperity | 
themselves, 
Petition to be printed. 


Corporation Asuses (IRELAND).] 
Mr. Leader presented a Petition from certain 
inhabitants of the town of Galway, which 
stated, that although the disqualifications 
generally affecting his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects had been repealed, yet 
the Roman Catholic mercantile and trading 
classes of Galway still continued an isolated 
exception to the general boon, being as 
yet excluded from the elective franchise, 
as enjoyed by their ancestors in common 
with Protestants before the enactment of 
the penal code, and asexercised even at the 
present day by their Protestant fellow- 
citizens. ‘The petition also stated, that 
since 1793 the franchise had fallen into 
the hands of an absentee peasantry, at 
present amounting to nearly 2,000 in 
nuinber, to the entire destruction of any 
power in the Protestant mercantile classes, 
and to the utter exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics, who could not become free, from 
the want of Protestant freemen to whom 
they might serve apprenticeships. He had 
presented a petition against the Corporation 
of Athlone, and the present was the second 
intrusted to him against corporate usurpa- 
tion in Ireland, and the conversion of public 
funds to private purposes. A third peti- 
tion he had also to present, but which he 
should for the present abstain from doing, 
as he intended to make a specific motion 
to have it referred to a Select Committee 
when a Government was formed. That 
petition was from the city of Kilkenny, 
offering proof at the bar of the House that, 
like what had taken place in Galway, land, 
of the clear yearly value of 10,0000. had 
been, since the Union, converted to any 
purpose but that of sheltering the houseless 
poor, or giving employment to the people, 
as originally intended by their charters. 
Here was an instance of one of the most 
ancient and opulent cities in Ireland, and 
of a maritime town, admirably situated for 
foreign aud domestic trade, both crushed 
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in their industry, and actually chained 
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down to poverty, by corporate usurpation 
and abominable dereliction of trust. If, 
since the Union, the Corporations of Gal- 
way and Kilkenny had expended these 
sums, which would have amounted to more 
than half a million, on the improvement 
of their ancient cities, and had by their 
example animated others to spend larger 
sums, the consequence might have been, 
that the Members for Ireland would now 
have had to represent one of the happiest, 
instead of one of the most destitute coun- 
tries in Europe, and need not entertain 
apprehensions of having all the popularity 
of their lives sacrificed for not urging the 
repeal of a Union, which many were disposed 
to believe had emboldened these Corpora- 
tions to violate their charters, and despoil 
the people of their liberties and their 
wealth. He hoped a new King, a new 
Parliament, and a new Ministry, would no 
longer delude both countries by volumi- 
nous reports, but fearlessly declare, that 
the entire exports of the landed produce 
of Ireland were little enough to meet the 
claims on the country from absentees and 
the taxes; and that it was full time for 
corporate funds to be husbanded for the 
interests of the people, local taxation to 
be reduced, and tithes to be commuted. 

Sir John Bourke supported the prayer 
of the petition. He had been also intrust- 
ed with a petition on the same subject 
from Galway, and he had only deferred 
presenting it in order that he might know 
whether it was the intention of his hon. 
friend, the member for Limerick, to bring 
forward again the Galway Franchise Bill.- 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that it was his 
intention to bring that Bill forward again 
this Session. 

Petition to be printed. 


Oppression oF THE PEAsaNTRY— 
IneLann.] Mr. O’Connell presented a 
Petition from the same places, complaining 
of the evils of absenteeism, and praying for 
a repeal of the Union. He took that oppor- 
tunity to state, that he now held in his 
hand documents confirming his statement 
as to the serving of notices upon the estate 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, in the county Wicklow. 
Instead of 800 persons having got notice 
to quit (which was his original statement), 
it would appear from the documents which 
had been forwarded to him, that 1,544 
persons had received such notices, and 
their names and residences were furnished 
tohim. He had also received documents 
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fully confirming his statement as to the 
estate of Lord Rathdown. He had also 
received one of the circulars which had 
been sent round by Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
agent to the tenantry, informing them, that 
if any of them had sublet, they should not 
have their leases renewed. He had sub- 
mitted those documents to the hon. mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. James Grattan), and 
he had offered to lay them before the hon. 
member for Northamptonshire (Lord Al- 
thorp.) 

Mr. J. Grattan did not mean to deny, 
that what the hon. and learned Member 
had stated with respect to the notices was 
fact; but it was not the mere consequence 
of the Subletting Act, nor was that fact 
sufficient to justify any imputation on the 
landlord. It was impossible, in the present 
state of the law, to relet the farms without 
giving this notice, in order to be strictly 
regular; but though these notices 
had been given, he denied that 800 or 
1,500 persons had been turned off the 
estate. So far from it, indeed, he had the 
best reason for believing that only one of 
the tenants on whom notice was served was 
likely to quit. He took that opportunity 
of bearing his sincere testimony to the 
excellent character and conduct of Mr. 
Challoner, the agent for the noble Earl. 
He had had amply opportunity of witness- 
ing the manner in which that gentleman 
managed the noble Earl’s estate, and 
nothing could be more excellent or more 
liberal. Mr. Challoner had this last sum- 
mer spent avery large sum of money in 
improving the estate, and the consequence 
was, that the peasantry in that neighbour- 
hood had the advantage of good employ- 
ment. 

Sir H. Hardinge reiterated the state- 
ment contained in the letter of Archdeacon 
Trench, with regard to the estate of Lord 
Rathdown, and at the same time said, he 
should be most happy to see the docu- 
ments spoken of by the hon. member for 
Waterford. 

Mr. Doherty deprecated the practice of 
introducing such discussions upon the 
presentation of petitions ; and, above all, 
he deprecated the practice of the hon. 
member for Waterford, in thus constantly 
recurring to statements which had been 
repeatedly contradicted. Wasthat House 
to be a court of appeal for the peasantry 
in these matters, and what sort of tribunal, 
he would ask, would the House of Com- 
mons become, if, night after night, state- 
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ments should be repeated after the flattest 
contradictions had been given to them— 
contradictions so direct and positive, that 
they must come home to the heart of every 
one who felt like a gentleman? A 
detailed statement had been received by 
the hon. member for Youghall from 
Mr. Challoner, which amply refuted the 
attacks directed against him, and reflected 
the highest credit on him. 

Mr. Hume wished to know to whom 
were the peasantry of Ireland to prefer 
their complaints, if not to that House? 
He defended the conduct of the hon. 
member for Waterford, and contended 
that, as the serving of the notices had been 
admitted by the hon. member for Wicklow, 
the statement was untouched, and that 
the hon. Gentleman, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, appeared to be ignorant of the 
facts of the case. His hon. friend, the 
member for Waterford, had been accused 
of stating falsely, that 800 notices to quit 
had been served on Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
tenantry; he had accordingly broughtdocu- 
ments to prove that 1,500 notices had been 
served; the accuracy of those documents 
was not denied by the hon. member for 
Wicklow, and therefore his hon. friend 
had completely made out his case, notwith- 
standing the loud and confident assertions 
of Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. Doherty explained. He had never 
meant to assert that the people should not 
have the right to petition that House. 

Mr. G. Dawson observed, that upon the 
first night of the Session the hon. member 
for Waterford had asserted, in his speech 
upon the Address, not that notices had 
been served upon 800 families upon the 
Fitzwilliam estate, but that 800 families 
had been actually turned out from their 
homes, and sent adrift upon the world. 
The learned member for Yorkshire, in 
adverting to that statement upon the same 
evening, said, that it was the most horrible 
picture he had ever heard drawn of the 
condition of any country, and that such a 
state of things should not be allowed 
to exist in any portion of the civilized 
world. Such was the impression, too, 
which the statement of the hon. member 
for Waterford made then upon the House. 
That hon. Member afterwards retracted 
the statement as to 800 families, and con- 
fined it to 800 persons; and he had now 
retracted his statement as to the fact, for it 
appeared that the notices of which he 
spoke were not real ejectments. The object, 
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however, was obtained by the extensive 
circulation of such inflammatory state- 
ments, in quarters where the retractations 
of them, and the answers to them, might 
never reach to counteract the misrepresent- 
ation. 

Mr. O'Connell replied, that he had all 
along asserted that 800 persons had receiv- 
ed notice to quit ; he had therefore retract- 
ed nothing, and the documents which had 
been furnished to him had nearly doubled 
that statement. He congratulated the 
House on its readiness to lead on a cheer 
against him, and assured the Members that 
such cheers gave him a proud conviction 
that he had done his duty to his country. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
Table, and to be printed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JusTICE BrLx,] 
On the Motion of the Attorney General, 
The Report of the Committee on this Bill 
was brought up. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he was sorry that 
the learned Solicitor General was not in 
the House, as he would have another 
opportunity of admiring that beautiful 
thing which he called the science of the 
law. Here was an amendment in the law for 
altering the essoign day, and he should be 
glad if the House could be made to know 
what it meant. Yet the law was praised 
because the hon. inember for Middlesex 
could not understand it. An excellent 
thing it was for the conjurors who did 
understand it; but those who went to 
have their fortunes told had not much 
reason to rejoice. But even the conjurors 
themselves were sometimes at fault; for 
the Attorney General framed a bill last 
Session, exactly three months ago, and he 
now wished to make an amendment in it, 
in the necessity of which he perfectly 
concurred. 

The Attorney General said, the hon. 
Member was a man of education, and he 
should have apprehended that few Gentle- 
men who aspired to speak in that House 


could be ignorant of what an essoign day’ 


was; but, sincehesupposed that others were, 
he would beg to explain the intention of 
the Bill. The hon. Member seemed to 
complain of his having removed that ex- 
pression from the Bill, but in professing to 
criticise it, he shewed that he was not 
master of its meaning. He said, that the 
Bill had existed three months, and that 
already it had been found necessary to 
alter it; but, in fact, the part of the Bill to 
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be altered had not yet come into operation, 
and would not till January next. A clause 
relating to the same subject as that now 
under discussion was introduced as a pro- 
visional clause into the Bill, the fixing the 
day being left to the discretion of the 
Judges. When, however, the Bill arrived 
in the House of Peers, the noble Lord who 
presided in the Court of King’s Bench 
thought it better, instead of this temporary 
clause, leaving the matter to the Judges, 
that a precise day should be fixed, and so 
accordingly the Bill was passed ; but he 
had since become aware that the Bill 
would be better as it originally stood, or 
that the return of the original writ should 
be put upon the same footing as the others, 
and he agreed in the opinion of that noble 
Lord. ‘Tocarry that into effect, or restore 
the Bill to its original state was the object 
of the Bill, then before the House. 

Mr. Hume felt obliged to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman for his statement, from 
which it appeared, that the Bill, instead of 
having been in operation three months, had 
not yet come into operation, but required 
another bill to enable itto move. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman knew that 
this provision was necessary, why did he 
not introduce it at the time? His present 
measure was nothing more than a patching 
up of an incomplete bill. The public 
prints said, that it would be impossible to 
carry the learned Gentleman’s measure 
into effect without amendment; and he 
apparently had taken the hint from the 
public papers. He was right in bring- 
ing these amendments forward; but*he 
should not take credit for them. If the 
Attorney General and other law-officers of 
the new Administration should not know 
what they had to do better than those of 
the retiring Administration, one-half of 
the time of the House would be thrown 
away in amending the blunders and mis- 
takes committed in the other half. 

The Attorney General reiterated his 
statement that the Amendment was not of 
any clause introduced into the Bill in that 
House, but of a clause introduced by the 
Chief Justice in the House of Lords. 


Labouring Poor. 


LarourtnG Poor.] Lord Nugent rose 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
better providing Employment for the 
Labouring Poor, at fair and adequate 
wages. In doing so he observed, that 
the Bill which he was about to introduce 
was almost word for word the same as the 
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Bill which he had carried to an advanced 
stage last Session, and which had been 
referred to a committee. The first clause 
of the Bill was the only one that was 
mandatory, and it was intended to do 
away with the system called roundsmen— 
a system which existed in a great many 
parishes, and which increased the rates, 
whilst it degraded the population. The 
remaining clauses of the Bill were only 
permissive to vestries to establish, by a 
majority of two-thirds, a common rate of 
labour. This would be the means to bring 
labour to a fair and open competition. He 
wished to avoid all descriptions of that 
distress which had existed last year in the 
county in which he resided, and in which 
labour was in a very unnatural state. He 
should not wish to express one-half of 
what he knew upon the subject, for his 
object was to mitigate and not to in- 
crease those bitter things which were felt 
on both sides by the classes interested in 
the cultivation of the soil. During the 
severity of winter, 4s. 6d. was the weekly 
wages of labourers in the county in which 
he resided, and in many parishes the wages 
were only 3s, 6d., whilst the peck of flour, 
the starving ratio, the minimum of human 
existence, cost 3s. During all this distress, 
the calendar at the assizes and the quarter 
Sessions at the close of the winter was 
lighter than it had been for many years. 
He should not go further into the subject, 
as no opposition was intended to the Bill. 

Mr. Ruthven wished that the Bill could 
be extended to Ireland, though the Irish 
people ought to be obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Peel) for 
what he had done for them, as well as 
for the fairness and candour, with which 
he had always avowed his opposition. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson bore testimony 
to the truth and good faith which the right 
hon. Gentleman had always observed 
towards the House. He differed from that 
right hon. Gentleman on many political 
questions, but there was no public man 
whose integrity he more highly esteemed. 

Mr. Brascoe highly approved of the Bill, 
and contended that parishes ought to have 
the power of employing poor on waste 
Jands. There was no surer criterion of 
the strength and prosperity of a country 
than the condition of the labouring and 
middle classes. He wished each man also 
to have a small piece of ground. 

Sir J. Shelley was convinced that the 
measure would be practically useful in the 
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part of the country with which he was best 
acquainted. 

Mr. John Johnstone knew from authentic 
information, that the county of Sussex was 
in a most deplorable state. Large bodies 
of labourers were going about compelling 
the farmers to give higher wages, and the 
farmers were unable to resist. Some 
measures should be speedily adopted. 

Mr. Curtets could not attribute the state 
of the labouring poor to the conduct of 
Government, and he was convinced that 
it would be impossible to do any thing 
for the poor, unless the higher agricultural 
classes did something for them. The Bill 
could not be extended to [reland, as no 
Poor-laws existed in that country. He 
hoped that the Bill would have the effect 
anticipated, and whoever might be the 
new Ministers, he was confident that they 
could not stand unless they did something 
for the landed interest and the distressed 
peasantry. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey was more disposed 
to listen to those who suggested remedies 
for the evils, than to those who expatiated 
on them. It was not by Acts of Parlia- 
ment that the distress could be remedied. 
All classes must lend a contributory hand, 
and especially landlords. Those who pro- 
posed that the salaries of Ministers should 
be reduced to the standard of 1792, should 
contrast their own rent-roll at present with 
the amount they received in 1792. Far- 
mers could not afford to pay war-rents, 
war-tithes, and war-wages. Landlords 
must make large coneessions, and the 
henefit would soon be felt and willingly 
acknowledged. He trusted that the clergy 
would practise .the virtues of charity and 
forbearance, as well as inculcate them 
weekly. 

Mr. Curteis said, that the rents in the 
county he represented had generally been 
reduced one-third. 

Mr. Long Wellesley was understood to 
speak in favour of the Church Establish- 
ment, and to reprobate any modification 
of the tithe-system that might possibly be 
inconsistent with its security. 

Sir M. W. Kidley protested against the 
doctrine that the landlords and gentry of 
England were indifferent to the state of 
their tenantry. ‘The rent of land was 
regulated by the lawsof supply and demand, 
like all other commodities; and if humanity 
did not induce landlords to lower rents 
to the state of the market, good sense very 
soon would, 
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Mr. Hume thought it preposterous to! 
talk of reducing the rent of lands to what 
it had been in 1792, since, in the interval, 
a great deal of capital had been laid out 
in its improvement. Land that was worth 
301. per acre in 1792, was now worth | 
perhaps 60/. per acre. Rent was like 
the price of every thing else, it could not 
be controlled by law, but must be regulat- 
ed by demand and supply. All the evils 
of the country had sprung from the country 
gentlemen supporting the Government in 
its extravagance. If Government would 
but take off taxes, all classes would par- 
ticipate in the relief, and that was the best 
remedy that could be applied. He hoped 
that the House would take care to have a 
cheap Government—that every individual 
employed should be paid, but paid no 
more than their services deserved. The 
hon. member for St. Ives (Mr. Long 
Wellesley) was anxious to support the 
supremacy of the Church ; but the Church 
had long been predominant, and it ought 
to be subordinate, for its supremacy had 
vitiated its power of doing good. Large 
payments had prevented the clergy from 
instructing the people. The best measure 
would be to abolish tithes, or to put them 
on the same footing with those of Scotland, 
where the tithe-payer knew not the renter. 
If tithes were not moderated, the clergy 
would soon get none at all. The clerical 
tithes were not exacted with half the rigour 
of the lay tithes, and yet they excited 
greater irritation and discontent. The 
Government ought to remove such a source 
of obloquy, and apportion tithes according 
to the duty performed. In his opinion, a 
clergyman of 2,000/. a-year was no more 
fit for a parish priest than a nobleman 
was fit for a menial servant. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne was glad to have 
the subject of the Poor-laws brought 
forward ; but it was attended with in- 
numerable difficulties, and he much 
doubted the beneficial effects of the 
present measure. 

Mr. Long Wellesley explained, that he 
wished the tithe system reformed, but 
the supremacy of the Church maintained. 

Lord Nugent, in reply, observed, that 
having in the few words with which he 
troubled the House in introducing his 
Motion, avoided, and in some degree 
deprecated, any reference to irritating 
topics, he could but express his regret at 
the course which the discussion had taken. 
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portion of the evils under which the 
country suffered, arose from the neglect 
of the landlord to his tenantry, and of the 
clergyman to his flock, and he had dwelt 
on the importance of these classes attend- 
ing to the comforts of the labourers. His 
Bill had no relation to those subjects. 
Although he might regret that neglect 
occurred, and that evil arose from it, it was 
not his intention to interfere with the 
conduct of either of those classes. He 
was convinced that his measure would 
have a most beneficial effect on the well- 
being of the agricultural and labouring 
population of this country, an object which 
he was ardently desirous of promoting. 
He had listened with considerable pleasure 
to the hon. member for Surrey ; but the 
suggestion which he threw out could not 
be brought within the present Bill, though 
he should be most willing to adopt any 
recommendation consistent with its prin- 
ciple. At the same time he must profess 
that he should be most willing to give him 
every assistance in carrying into effect the 
plan which he adverted to. He bad seen 
the beneficial results of granting small 
portions of land to the labouring popula- 
tion. He had even tried it himself on a 
small scale, and found it work as well as 
he could expect. From all that he had 
experienced, he was satisfied that the more 
extensive adoption of it would be attended 
with the most beneficial results. He en- 
tertained a thorough conviction that it 
would be advantageous to allow parishes 
to give small portions of land to their 
labourers, but as that was entirely distinct 
from the principle of his Bill, he had said 
nothing respecting it. ‘The hon. member 
for Suirey might perhaps require to be 
informed, that one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to the success of a measure was 
endeavouring to make it comprise too 
much, ‘This was particularly the case as 
regarded the Poor-laws; and if a Bill 
contained more than one remedy for one 
obvious abuse, there was no chance of its 
success. The most sure mode of removing 
the evils of the Poor-laws was, by applying 
a practical remedy to each single abuse. 
It would be impossible to carry a Bill 
for remedying all the evils of those laws: 
and therefore it was better to amend the 
system gradually. His Bill accordingly 
was confined to the putting a stop to one 
of the most obvious and most pernicious 
evils of the Poor-laws. He merely asked 
the House to abolish the detestable practice 
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of paying the wages of the labourer out of 
the poor-rates, instead of his employer 
paying him. The other clauses of the 
Bill related to allowing parishes to establish 
a labour-rate for the employment of the 
poor who become chargeable. These were 
all the points contained in the Bill, to 
which he trusted the House would give its 
assent. His object was, to give labour a 
free market, and to remove every impedi- 
ment to the labourer’s getting a high rate 
of wages if he could. He was aware that 
there were large districts in this country 
in which the evil of paying the labourers 
out of the poor-rates did not prevail, and 
in which his Bill, therefore, would be 
inapplicable; but he did not conceive it 
expedient, on that account, to confine its 
operation to particular districts. He was 
aware that there was already a law on the 
subject, but not sufficiently strong to put 
a stop to the evil. He wished to declare, 
that such a mode of paying labour was 
illegal, and also to attach a penalty to the 
non-observance of the law. He heard 
with regret the observations which fell 
from the hon. member for Colchester, and 
he lamented that he should cast impu- 
tations on so large a class of persons as 
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the landlords of England. He was 
convinced that they felt much con- 
cerned for the labouring classes, and 
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were willing to make every proper sacrifice 
for their relief. He could not agree with 
that hon. Member in designating them 
as a useless and unfeeling body. The 
hon. Member stated, that the law of 
landlord and tenant was a system made 
entirely in favour of the former, and 
against the latter. He denied this to be 
the case; but if it were, what that had to 
do with the subject before the House he 
was at a loss to conceive. 

Leave given, and Bill brought in and 
read a first time. 


the Labouring Poor. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, Nov. 22. 


MINurTEs.] The House of Lords was crowded with strangers, 
anxious to see the Right Hon. H. BrouaHam take his seat 
upon the Woolsack, as Lord Chancellor, and as a Peer of 
Parliament. The patent, however, by which the right 
hon. Gentleman is created a Peer, had not reached the 
hands of Mr. Courtenay, the Clerk of Parliament, at 4 
o'clock; and, in consequence, Mr. Brougham could not 
that day take the oaths as a Peer. By virtue of his office 
as Lord Chancellor, the right hon. Gentleman is a Privy 
Counsellor, and also Speaker of the House of Lords. As 
soor. as prayers were over, he took his seat upon the 
Woolsack, and received the congratulations of his friends. 
He had only power however, to put the question, and 
could not, even if he had been desirous, have taken 
any share in the Debate. 

The New Ministers, Earl Grey, the Marquis of LANspown, 
the Earl of CARLISLE, Viscount Goprricu, and Baron 
DuruaM, took their seats upon the Treasury Bench.* 





* It will be seen by the Debates of the 16th, that the Ministers, in consequence of the defeat on the 


15th, resigned their offices. 


Offices 

First Lord of the Treasury...  « 
Lord Chancellor .. . ee 
Lord President of the Privy yy Ct ouncil 
Privy Seal a * 

Home Secretary oe ee oe 
Under Secretary Home oe oo we 
Colonial Secretary i oe oe 
Under Secretary Colonies oe aa 
Foreign Secretary is oe ee 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .. os 
First Lord of the Admiralty oe oe 
President of the Board of Control ais 


President of the Board of Trade, 
Master of the Mint 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster oe 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland oe oe 
Lord Chamberlain sis si “ 
Postmaster- General as 
Master of the Horse oe ee ee 
Lord Steward as és ee 
Judge Advocate oe ee oe 
Woods and Forests 6 ws “se 


Paymaster-General 
Vice-President of the Board of Trait 
and Treasurer of the Navy... 


Earl Grey oie 

Lord Brougham & Vaux 
Marguis of Lansdown .. 
Lord Durham .. .. 
Viscount Melbourne .. 
Hon. G. Lamb .. oe 
Viscount Goderich “< 
Lord Howick .. ae 
Viscount Palmerston .. 
Viscount Althorp 

Sir J.Graham «4. .. 
Rt. hon. C. Grant ie 


and : Lord Auckland 


Lord Holland .. be 
Marquis of Anglesea .. 
Duke of Devonshire .. 
Duke of Richmond .. 
Earl of Albemarle 
Marguis Wellesley : 
Mr. R. Grant .. ~ 
Hon. A. Ellis .. we 
Lord J, Russell 


2¢Mr. Chas. P, Thomson 


The following changes were accordingly made :— 


In the room of 
Duke of Wellington 
Lord Lyndhurst 
Earl Bathurst 
Earl of Rosslyn 
Sir R. Peel 
Mr. Yates Peel 
Sir G. Murray 
Mr. Horace Twiss 
Earl of Aberdeen 
Mr. Goulburn 
Viscount Melville 
Lord Ellenborough 


Mr. Herries 


Mr. Arbuthnot 

Duke of Northumberland 
Earl of Jersey 

Duke of Manchester 
Duke of Leeds 

Duke of Buckingham 

Sir J. Beckett 

Lord Lowther 

Mr. Calcraft 


F. Lewis 


Appointments 


Secretary for Ireland .. wis -. Mr. E.G.S. Stanley .. Sir H. Hardinge 

Master-General of the Ordnance -- Sir W.Gordon ..  .. Viscount Beresford 

Surveyor- General of the Ordnance -. Sir R. Spencer .. Sir H. Fane 

Si . ~ Mr, Edward Ellice .. Mr. Joseph Planta 
On SOS oe F Mr, Spring Rice »» Mr. Geo. R. Dawson 
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The Duke of Weuutneron took his place on the first 
Opposition Bench. 

Lord TENTERDEN’s various Bills, the Judgment and Execu- 
tion Bill, the Interpleaders’ Bill, the Prohibition and 
Mandamus Bill, the Arbitration Bill, and the Witness Ex- 
amination Bill, went respectively through Committees. 

Petitions presented. Against Colonial Slavery, from the 
Wesleyan Methodists and other bodies of Protestant Dis- 
senters in different parts of the country, by Earl Spencer, 
the Marquis of CLEVELAND, the Earl of Car.isie, the 
Earl of Rossiyn, Earl Ropen, the Earl of SHAFTEsBURY, 
Earl Grosvenor, Lord Surfie.p, and Lord WHarn- 
CLIFFE. For the improvement of Agriculture, by the 
Marquis of SALIssury, from Sir John Sinclair. For the 
repeal of the Duty on Coals, by the Earl of SHarrTes- 
BURY, from Wisbeach and Holsworth. 

Tut Poor Laws.] The Marquis of 
Salisbury having in the early part of the 
afternoon postponed his motion for the 
appointment of a Committee on the Poor- 
laws, as soon as the usual hour (five 
o’clock) for transacting public business 
arrived, 

Lord Suffield, after observing that it was 
not usual in that House to transact public 
business before five o’clock, declared his 
acquiescence in the postponement of the 
motion of the noble Marquis. He thought 
that nothing could be more improper or 
more indecorous than to hamper a Minis- 
try, so lately formed, by the immediate 
introduction of any subject surrounded 
with so many difficulties as was that of his 
noble friend; but as, at the same time, it 
happened to be a motion of such import- 
ance that all others sank into insignifi- 
cance beside it, he trusted the noble 
Marquis would pledge himself, in all cases, 
and under all circumstances, to bring for- 
ward his motion for the Committee on 
Monday nest. 

The Marquis of Salishury apologised 
for having given the notice of postpone- 
ment so early. He stated, it was his firm 
intention to bring forward his motion on 
the day he had named, (Monday next) 
and he added, that he hoped for the 
assistance and support of the Govern- 
ment. 
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MinistertaL Decrarations.] The 
Marquis of Lansdown, in presenting a 
Petition from Glasgow, praying for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, was understood to state 
that he was anxious to say a few words to 
their Lordships. He had been intrusted 
with several petitions, which he was acci- 
dentally prevented from presenting on a 
former evening, by the speech of the 
noble and learned Lord then on the Wool- 
sack, respecting the introduction of the 
Regency Bill; and he trusted that even 
now, after having been raised to office, he 
might stand excused in presenting peti- 
tions, which expressed an anxiety more or 
less strong for Parliamentary Reform, if 
he stated the terms on which he would 
have previously promoted this measure. 
There was no noble Lord then present 
who could be more desirous than he was 
to preserve our settled institutions; but 
with respect to these petitions, he was 
bound to state, that so far he agreed with 
the sentiments they professed, as to be of 
opinion that some amendment was neces- 
sary in the representation of the people of 
this country; and he trusted that when 
they were called to the consideration of 
this most important and anxious subject, 
they would take care that no supposed 
amendment should be made for the sake 
of change, but that the change made 
should be, in fact, a substantial improve- 
ment. He felt that in stating that some 
amendiment in the representation was ne- 
cessary, he was borne out by the present 
condition of the constituency of the 
country. When he looked to the great 
interests—commercial and manufacturing, 
consisting as they did of large bodies of 
well-informed and enlightened persons, 
which had been called into existence by 
the prosperity of the country, by the in- 
creased diffusion of wealth, and by the 
progress of science and discovery—when 





Master of the King’s Buck- Hounds Viscount Anson -- Lord Maryborough 
Attorney General i ae .. Mr. Denman (knighted) Sir J. Searlett 
Solicitor General .. ne oe -- Mr. Horne (knighted) Sir E. B. Sugden 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland is -- Lord Plunkett ..  .. Sir A. Hart 

’ Attorney General for lreland .. -» Mr. Pennefather .. Mr. Joy 
Solicitor General for Ireland .. BS lee Mr. Doherty 
Lord Advocate for Scotland oe -. Mr. Francis Jeffery. .. Sir Jchn Rae 
Solicitor General for Ditto . -- Mr. JamesCockburn .. Mr. Hope 


New Treasury Board.—Charles, Karl Grey; the Right Hon. John Chas. Spencer (commonly called 
Viscount Althorp); the Right Hon, George, Baron Nugent; Robert Vernon Smith, Esq.; Francis 
Thornhill Baring, Esq.; and the Hon. George Ponsonby. 

New Admiralty Board.—The Right Hon, Sir James Robert George Graham, Bart. ; Sir Thomas 
Masterman Hardy, Bart., K.C.B., Rear-Admiral of the White Squadron of his Majesty’s Fleet; the 
Hon. George Heneage Lawrenre Dundas, C.B., Rear-Admiral of the Blue Squadron of his Majesty’s 
Fleet; Sir Samuel John Brooke Pechell, Bart., C.B., Captain in the Royal Navy; and the Hon. George 


Barrington, Captain in the Royal Navy. 
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he recollected that those great and useful 
bodies were without direct connexion with 
the Legislature (on which direct con- 
nexion, for all classes of the people, he 
believed the safety—nay, even the ex- 
istence of the Constitution depended,) he 
could not bring himself to think Reform 
unnecessary, and the more especially 
when he considered that there were parts 
of the country which had not a share 
amounting to the shadow of a shade in 
the representation. He was, therefore, a 
friend to amendment in the representative 
sysiem; but, with all his feelings in favour 
of improvement, he was prepared, for one, 
to say, that there was no Reform in Par- 
liament which did not leave to the pro- 
perty and knowledge of the country— 
those two great elements of civilized so- 
ciety—a share, and he would even say, a 
preponderating share, in the representation; 
there was no such Reform which, as an 
honest man, he could recommend or sup- 
port. But, for the reasons he had stated, 
the subject would be one of anxious 
deliberation to Parliament ; and perhaps 
he might be allowed to take that oppor- 
tunity of declaring, that however flattered 
and honoured he might have felt himself 
by the gracious kindness of his Majesty, 
in raising him to a place in his councils, 
yet he could not, in justice to himself, 
have availed himself of his Majesty’s con- 
fidence and condescension, if he had not 
had reason to confide both in the inclina- 
tion and the means of his noble friend now 
at the head of the Government—if he had 
not reason to place entire confidence in 
the assurance that he would turn his 
powerful mind, not only to the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, but to many 
other considerations which now pressed 
upon the attention of the Administration, 
at a time of great emergency. Having 
now stated what his feelings were, and 
the confidence he had in the intentions of 
his noble friend, he had only to add, that 
he would turn his mind to this subject, 
and endeavour, as far as in him lay, to do 
justice to the people, and preserve the in- 
stitutions of the country. The noble 
Marquis concluded by presenting the 
pétition. 

Earl Grey then spoke to the following 
effect:—My Lords, | have heard, with 
much satisfaction, what has been just said 
by my noble friend ; and, my Lords, I feel 
inclined to take the occasion of what has 
fallen from him, to state very shortly, 
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which I hope will not be unbecoming in 
me, the principles upon which I, in 
obedience to his Ma,sty’s commands, 
have accepted the high office to which, in 
the most kind and gracious manner, he 
has been pleased to call me, and in which 
my best services are due. My Lords, on 
the very important subject to which the 
petition refers, it cannot be necessary for 
me to say much: My opinions on this 
question have been long made known to 
your Lordships, and have been explained, 
both to your Lordships and the country, 
on more than one occasion. It is not 
long since I felt called on, indeed, again 
to explain them at some length to your 
Lordships in the debate which took place 
on the first day of this Session. I then 
stated, and I now repeat my conviction 
that it is necessary that the Government 
(by whom alone the question can be satis- 
factorily taken up and settled) should take 
into immediate consideration the state of 
the representation, with a view to the cor- 
rection of those defects which have been 
occasioned in it by the operation of time, 
and with a view to the re-establishment of 
‘that confidence upon the part of the 
| people, which I am afraid Parliament does 
| not at present enjoy to the full extent that 
| Is essential for the welfare and safety of the 
country and the preservation of the Go- 
vernment. I said, too, my Lords, at the 
saine time, and I now repeat it, that I 
will not support any of those fanciful and 
extensive plans which are supported by 
persons out of doors, and which would 
lead, not to reform, but to confusion. I 
do not support—I never have supported 
universal suffrage and annual Parliaments, 
nor any other of those very extensive 
| changes which have been, I regret to say, 
too much promulgated in this country, and 
promulgated by gentlemen from whom 
| better things might have been expected. 
| I wish to stand upon the true principles of 
|the Constitution, but some Reform being 
| necessary—the principle on which I wish 
| to regulate it, and I am sure your Lord- 
ships cannot fail to see, that to fix that 
| principle is a task of no slight difficulty— 
the principle, my Lords, which I should 
| lay down to regulate Reform, will be to do 
as much as may be necessary to secure to 
| the people their due influence in the great 
| council in which they are more particularly 
| represented, and by that means to restore 
| Satisfaction and confidence in the decision 
‘of the Legislature, without, which the 
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Government cannot proceed in comfort 
and safety. Reform to this extent my 
Lords,—and if it be not carried to this ex- 
tent, it will be inefficient—I wish to see effect- 
ed,but effected with due and fitting regard to 
the settled institutions of the country. The 
earnest desire to embark in sudden change, 
which must inevitably produce disturbance, 
I do not share—on the contrary, I reject 
it utterly. My Lords, I do not know that 
it is necessary for me to say any more on 
the subject. These observations are un- 
doubtedly of a very general nature, but it 
is obviously impossible for me now to lay 
before your Lordships the details of any 
plan. Suffice it, therefore, for me to say, 
in general terms, that I acknowledge the 
necessity of a Reform in the Representa- 
tion, and that it is my anxious wish to 
regulate that Reform in such a manner as 
to restore confidence and satisfaction 
upon the part of the people without inter- 
fering with anything that exists in con- 
formity to the established principles of the 
Constitution. I am not disposed to 
meddle with the settled institutions of the 
country, and I am altogether averse to 
those fanciful alterations, which, if they 
could be carried into effect, would produce 
no result excepting that of occasioning a 
lamentable collision between the several 
orders of the State, the firm union and 
mutual interests of which it will ever be 
my object to maintain. So much, my 
Lords, with regard to this subject, on 
which it will be only necessary for me to 
add, that before I endeavoured to unite 
all those, whom I considered most likely 
to advance the interests of the country, to 
myself, in his Majesty’s Councils, I had 
his most gracious sanction to be allowed, 
at a proper period, to submit a measure 
of this nature and with this object, for the 
approval of his Majesty, who has au- 
thorised me to declare at a proper period, 
that to the principle of such a measure he 
is not opposed; but I am sure your 
Lordships will, at once, understand that 
notwithstanding the most extensive ‘in- 
dustry upon our part, the question is one 
not lightly to be taken up, being, as it is, 
one requiring much time and considera- 
tion. Besides, my Lords, the load of 
official business to which we shall be sub- 
jected, must be such that I cannot be 
expected, at this moment, to have any 
specific motion to submit, or to be able to 
submit a complete plan on so complicated 
a subject at a few short hours notice. 
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My Lords, there are one or two other 
subjects on which I conceive it will be 
becoming in me to say a few words We 
have succeeded to the administration of 
affairs in a season of unparalleled diffi- 
culty. All I can say is, that to the sub- 


ject of the motion for Monday next, to 


which I am first naturally attracted by 
the observations of the noble Baron, all I 
can say is, that I look to it with the utmost 
anxiety, from the reference it bears to the 
labouring classes, and the whole situation 
of the country. It is only within the last 
three hours that my colleagues and I have 
been installed in our respective offices as 
Members of his Majesty’s Government, 
and we have yet had no access to official 
documents, and have received no informa- 
tion respecting the measures which have 
been pursued by our predecessors. Under 
these circumstances, I can only promise 
that the state of the country shall be made 
the object of our immediate, our diligent 
and unceasing attention—of our first and 
most anxious attention; for there is 
nothing my Lords which so imperatively 
calls for the most unceasing and diligent 
attention on the part of the Government 
as the present state of the labouring 
classes, in several of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. 1 have, therefore, my Lords, 
summoned a council for this evening, to 
consider what may be done with greatest 
speed and effect. To relieve the distress 
which now so unhappily exists in different 
parts of the country, will be the first and 
most anxious object of our deliberations ; 
but I here declare for myself (and in*doing 
so, I also speak for my colleagues)—I 
declare that itis my determined resolution, 
wherever outrages are perpetrated, or ex- 
cesses committed, to suppress them with 
severity and vigour. Severity is, in the 
first instance, the only remedy which can 
be applied to such disorders with success ; 
and which can guard against the future 
recurrence of them. Although we are most 
anxious to relieve the distress of the 
people who are suffering, let them, there- 
fore, be well assured they shall fiad no 
want of firm resolution upon our part 
to repress criminal designs, and to punish 
the guilty. I am _ desirous, then, 
my Lords, that the people—though God 
forbid I should bring so groundless a 
charge against the people of England, 
or attribute to them feelings and conduct 
in which alone.a small portion of the 
people in some of the districts indulge— 
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I am desirous, my Lords, that that portion 
of the people should be told, that the 
effect of their proceedings is this-—that 
while they complain of want of employ- 
ment, they destroy the very means by 
which they will be benefitted ; and I am 
desirous that they should learn, that the 
Government, although it commiserates 
their situation, is firmly resolved not to 
connive at their excesses. So far, my 
Lords, respecting our most pressing do- 
mestic concerns; but there is another 
subject closely, I might say intimately, 
connected with the distress of the people, 
to which I will advert. My Lords, to 
reduce gil unnecessary expense is the firm 
resolution of myself and my colleagues, 
maintaining, however, all that is posi- 
tively required for the support and service 
of the Government, while we cut off with 
an unsparing hand all that is not de- 
manded for the interests, the honour, and 
the welfare of the country. We have, 
since our appointment to Office, already 
resolved to cut off some places about 
which there has been a discussion else- 
where ; but do not suppose, that we take 
credit to ourselves for effecting so trifling 
a reduction, or that we limit our views to 
such insignificant reduction. No, my 
Lords, every part of the Government 
is open to consideration and revision ; 
and I can assure your Lordships that 
future reductions shall be made with un- 
flinching severity, and with all the care 
and diligence which we can apply to the 
subject. Connected with the question of 
economy and retrenchment is doubtless 
that of maintaining the public credit, and 
on this I will merely observe, that it is at 
once our interest and our most sacred 
duty, and it shall be our object, to sup- 
port public credit by all means in our 
power. The only other point which it 
remains for me to touch upon, and on 
which it may be satisfactory to your 
Lordships to receive some explanation, is 
our relations with Foreign Powers, and the 
line of policy which the present Adminis- 
tration means to pursue. On this, as on 
the other branches into which I have di- 
vided my statement, I must say, that 
hitherto we have had no means of know- 
ing what has been done upon this sub- 
ject by any of our predecessors. But, my 
Lords, I now repeat in office what 1 be- 
fore stated as my opinion out of office, 
that the first object, interest, and duty, of 
the British Government, ought to be, to 
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maintain peace by all means consistent 
with the honour of the country. Our 
true policy is, to maintain universal peace, 
and therefore non-interference is the prin- 
cilpe,—the great principle which ought to 
be and will be heartily adopted by the 
presentadministration. I cannotsaymore, 
not knowing what has been the course 
pursued by my predecessors; but in look- 
ing to the means by which peace may be 
preserved, we must also look to the main- 
tenance of our connection with the Powers 
with whom we are in alliance. It must 
be the care of the new Government, as I 
have no doubt it was of the old, to main- 
tain a proper connection with our allies, 
for the purpose of amicably settling all 
questions which may be likely to disturb 
the repose of Europe. Some solicitude 
may be felt in consequence cf the events 
lately passed in France, but with that 
country I trust we shall be able to hold the 
most friendly relations. Between these two 
great and powerful nations, standing on 
the same principles of public liberty, and 
influenced by the same high and honour- 
able motives, and by the same desire to 
promote each its own prosperity and hap- 
piness, I trust the union, arising from 
community of sentiment and feeling, will 
be the closest and the most enduring. 
Their common interest will, 1 hope, teach 
them to seek and to promote each the 
welfare and the happiness of the other, 
and cautiously to avoid all views of aggran- 
dizement and ambition, which might 
endanger the stability of both empires, 
and disturb the peace of the civilized 
world. ‘These, my Lords, are the views of 
his Majesty’s Government. To sum up in 
a few words the principles on which I 
stand, they will, I trust, be found to be 
these—Amelioration of Abuses—Promo- 
tion of the most rigid Economy—and 
every endeavour to preserve peace con- 
sistently with the honour of the coun- 
try. Under these principles I have un- 
dertaken a task, to which I have not the 
affectation or presumption to state that 
I am equal. 1 am arrived at a time 
of life, my Lords, when retirement and 
repose are more to be desired than that 
active and anxious exertion to which 1 
shall be subjected in the high office to 
which my gracious Sovereign has been 
pleased to call me. And I can assure 
your Lordships that I should not have 
engaged in this arduous task had I not 
found, and I may be permitted to say 
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thus much without incurring the charge of 
vanity or arrogance, as it arises from no 
merits of my own, but rather to accidental 
circumstances, had I not found that if I 
did not submit to the will of the Sovereign 
such an Administration as I could support, 
and as I thought necessary to the country 
in its present circumstances could not be 
formed. My Lords, I remembered my 
age and my limited capabilities, but I was 
aware that if I declined the task which 
had been allotted to me, there was reason 
to fear the attempt to form a new Ad- 
ministration might have failed altogether. 
Urged, therefore, my Lords, by consider- 
ations of public duty to attempt that to 
which I am not equal, the government of 
the country at this momentous crisis, my 
only trust is in the support of this House 
and of the public, and above all, in the 
gracious kindness and confidence of his 
Majesty, which alone can safely carry me 
through the difficulties with which I am 
surrounded, With this support lam ready 
to attempt all things for the service of the 
country—looking always to the principles 
on which I have demanded this support, 
and claiming now that indulgence which 
may be well and justly accorded to an 
Administration formed under such circum- 
stances, and so recently completed. If 
hereafter it shall be found that 1 cannot 
execute what I have undertaken—if I 
cannot conduct the public affairs in a 
manner satisfactory to those from whom 
I claim support—if it be proved that I am 
unable to bear the load I have essayed to 
carry, I shall be willing and ready to 
resign into his Majesty’s hands that power 
which he has so graciously, so kindly, and 
so confidingly submitted to me, in a manner 
which displayed at once his love for his 
country, his, earnest desire to promote its 
prosperity, and his great condescension 
towards myself. It is not necessary for 
me to say more than to express my grati- 
tude at the confidence of his most gracious 
Majesty, which alone enabled me to form 
an Administration so rapidly and under 
such peculiar circumstances ; for it is only 
this day week that I was listening on the 
other side of the House to the speech of 
the noble and learned Lord lately on the 
Woolsack, and little did I then suppose 
that such an event would come to pass, and 
it is only by the gracious confidence of 
the Sovereign that I have been, in this 
short space of time, enabled to assemble 
around me, with no view to parliamentary 
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influence, with no other view than that of 
their competency to fill their situations, 
the friends with whom | act. My Lords, 
my present task is done, the Administra- 
tion stands before you and the public. 
You knowthe persons who compose it, you 
have heard the principles on which it pro- 
fesses to act; and for the maintenance of 
them we throw ourselves upon the confi- 
dence and support of our Sovereign, your 
Lordships, and the country. 

The Earl of Radnor was understood 
to declare hig conviction, that Parlia- 
mentary Reform was not merely expe- 
dient, but the only measure which could 
ensure the salvation of the country. He 
was certain that if the speech which the 
noble Marquis had just made on that sub- 
ject, accompanied as it had been by the 
commentary of the noble Earl, went forth 
to the country, it would create in every 
quarter consternation and dismay. The 
noble Earl had expressed the dismay 
which he felt at what he called the fanci- 
ful and the extreme plans of reform which 
were abroad. It was not the first time 
that he had heard such expressions fall 
from the noble Earl. He did not quarrel 
with the noble Earl for using them, but 
he must lament that the noble Earl, occu- 
pying so prominent a situation as he now 
did in his Majesty’s councils, should have 
dealt in such general declarations, and 
should have publicly asserted, that it was 
impossible for Government to pledge it- 
self to any specific plan of reform. If he 
understood the noble Marquis correctly ,— 
and he wasnot sure that hedid,—the noble 
Marquis’s plan of reform was, to grant the 
elective franchise to some large towns and 
to preserve the least defensible part of the 
present system, the small and decayed 
boroughs. Now, if the noble Earl, in 
speaking of his intention to adopt no 
system of reform which should not pay 
due respect to the settled institutions of 
the country, meant, like the noble Mar- 
quis to preserve the smaller boroughs, he 
would repeat his former assertion, that 
the declaration of these two Ministers 
would spread consternation and dismay 
from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. He could tell them that such a 
system of reform would be rejected as in- 
sufficient by the whole country. He 
hoped that he had misunderstood the noble 
Earl, and he hoped he had, for it was his 
firm conviction that nothing but Parlia- 
mentary Reform on a wide basis, a basts 
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much wider than that laid down by the 
noble Earl, would satisfy the people or 
save the country, Within a few days 
expectation has been raised to the highest 
pitch by the appointment of the present 
Administration, and he again warned the 
noble Earl that he would spread dismay 
and confusion through the country should 
he not be prepared to propose reform on 
an extensive scale. 

Earl Grey: I am surprised at the man- 
ner in which the noble Earl has received 
what I said. I stated, that I think the 
question of reform should be taken into 
consideration ; and that I had the per- 
mission of his Majesty to bring before 
him, at a proper time, a plan for reform- 
ing the representation. What I said was, 
that looking with apprehension to the 
wild and fanciful theories which 1 re- 
gretted were tou much promulgated—but 
feeling also that ‘the defects which had 
been occasioned by time in the represent- 
ation required correction, my object 
would be to propose—if the happy medium 
can be found—such a reform as would 
in this respect satisfy the public expecta- 
tion, without endangering—here was the 
limit, and the only Jimit—by sudden 
change and violent disturbance, the settled 
institutions of the country. Does my 
noble friend mean to say, that a reform 
which rests on that principle will be at 
once rejected by the country? If so, I 
tell him that those who would thus reject 
it expect revolution and not reform. My 
great object is, the desire of preventing 
that which, be it needed as it may, must 
always be the greatest of all possible poli- 
tical evils. The principle of my reform is, 
to prevent the necessity for revolution. 
And I must say, I do not think it fair of 
my noble friend to look for a declaration 
less limited, or to wish for details. I trust 
the House will be satisfied with the prin- 
ciple and the limit | lay down, which seems 
to have been so much misunderstood by 
the noble Earl. When did he find that 
I limited the reform to giving Representa- 
tives to the large towns? The principle 
on which I mean to act is neither more nor 
less than that of reforming to preserve, 
and not to overthrow. 

The Marquis of Lansdown also de- 
fended himself from having limited the 
proposed Reform to giving Representatives 
to the large towns. He was convinced 
that he consulted the public interests by 
abstaining altogether from entering into 
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a detailed statement on the subject of 
reform till the intended measure of his 
Majesty’s Ministers was ripened and suf- 
ficiently matured to be submitted’as a per- 
fect whole to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. At the proper period, he said, 
he should be prepared to show, that the 
great object he and his colleagues had in 
view was, to preserve, while they improved, 
the Representation of the people in Par- 
liament. 

The Earl of Radnor would not have 
uttered one word of detail on the subject 
of reform, had not the noble Earl and the 
noble Marquis who had just spoken, them- 
selves led the way, by a statement of their 
views on that most important subject. 
The noble Marquis, for example, had 
intimated the intention of Ministers to 
propose a plan for enfranchising the large 
towns [‘* No, no.”]. With their leave, he 
might not have used these exact words, 
but the import was to that effect. If the 
noble Lords had themselves preserved the 
discreet silence which they recommended 
to him, he would not have then taken it 
upon him to utter a word on the subject. 

Lord Wharncliffe had listened to the 
statement of the noble Earl at the head of 
his Majesty’s Ministers with his best atten- 
tion, and, he was happy to say, with satis- 
faction. The question of Reform of 
Parliament had now made such progress, 
that the door could not be any longer shut 
against it, and the question was, what 
were they to do, what plan of reform was 
it most expedient to adopt? The answer 
of the noble Earl, that he should take care, 
in effecting a reform of the representation 
of the people, to inviolably preserve the 
monarchy, and the established institutions 
of the country, was one which he could 
not but approve of, and which, therefore, 
would make him willing to give the noble 
Earl his support when his measure was 
before their Lordships. He also, and so 
he was sure did every noble Lord who had 
heard him, approved of the views of the 
noble Earl respecting the foreign relations 
of the country—that every effort, com- 
patible with the honour and character of 
the country, would be made to preserve 
peace; for he could assure him, that there 
was no one point on which the honest and 
sound portion of the community was more 
earnest than that we should, as much as 
possible, consistently with the permanent 
interests of the country, avoid unnecessary 
warlike interference with foreign States. 

X 2 
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He also was disposed to support the noble 
Earl’s plan for retrenchment, so far as was 
compatible with the integrity of existing 
establishments. The noble Earl would, he 
hoped, excuse him if he took advantage of 
that first occasion of suggesting to him the 
policy and true wisdom of avoiding the 
error into which the party of which the 
noble Earl had been usually considered 
the head, had of late years too often ex- 
hibited a tendency to fall,—he meant that 
of being led too much by mere popular 
applause. He had the highest opinion of 
the noble Earl’s firmness and consistency, 
but still he could not avoid assuring him, 
that if in his measures he permitted him- 
self to be led astray by any ignis fatuus of 
popularity, he would most certainly be 
deceived, for the light would only lead 
him and his party to destruction. The 
people were now persuaded that the most 
extravagant benefits would result from 
reform; but if it were granted to-morrow 
in the largest sense it would not relieve 
their distress, He hoped, therefore, that 
the new Administration would not foster 
these unfounded expectations. He trusted, 
indeed, that he should be enabled to give 
the noble Earl his best and cordial support 
for the general tendency of his measures ; 
and that, in watching those measures with 
becoming vigilance, he should never be 
provoked into unnecessary opposition. 
The Earl of Carnarvon could not but 
regret that Ministers had given notice of a 
most important measure, on a subject in 
which the public felt a deep interest, with- 
out being atthe same time prepared to 
enter into a detailed statement of the scope 
and object of their plan, as great incon- 
venience, and, he feared, great misconcep- 
tion would be the consequence. The 
whole of the intentions of the noble Earl 
on this important subjectcould be gathered 
only by vague surmise, and he feared that 
each heated imagination would put its own 
interpretation on his words. He was as 
disconnected with the new as with the late 
Administration, and should be determined 
in his votes by the character and tendency 
of the measures proposed, apart from other 
considerations. Their Lordships could 


not now delay or postpone taking the ques- 
tion of reform into consideration, anda 
tremendous question it was, without appre- 
hending the most fearful consequences. 
He thought, and he always had thought 
some measure of reform necessary, and 
that the recent declaration of a noble Duke 
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against all reform was the cause‘of much 
of the present discontent of the public 
mind. But while he was prepared to sup- 
port sucha measure as would improve and 
remedy the present system of representa- 
tion of Members of the other House of 
Parliament, without endangering the esta- 
blished institutions of the country, he felt 
himself bound to declare, that those who 
considered that withholding that reform 
was the cause of—or granting it the 
remedy for—the distress under which the 
labouring classes in many districts then 
laboured, not only were deceiving them- 
selves, but would, by deceiving and disap- 
pointing the country, add greatly to the 
distress and discontent of the public. He 
was willing to urge this point, the rather, 
as he feared the reaction, which the im- 
pression he was endeavouring to counteract 
would create among those now labouring 
under distress, would only tend to work 
up the discontented into a climax of 
dissatisfaction with the measures of the 
Government, for which it might not be 
easy to devise an efficient remedy. He 
was far from wishing the noble Earl to 
delay his plan of reform; he would urge 
him, indeed, if he had any regard to his 
own safety, and to the safety of the coun- 
try, to bring it forward as soon as possible ; 
but, at the same time, he would warn him, 
that if he thought by any measure of re- 
form to still the popular clamour, and 
diminish the public distress, he would but 
ageravate the evils. The distress, the 
difficulties of the industrious classes, must 
be got rid off before quiet could be restored. 
The distress, therefore, for which reform 
will afford no remedy, must be first taken 
into consideration, and he trusted that the 
question of inquiry into the causes of the 
distress which prevailed unhappily in so 
many districts of the country would not 
be left to any individual Member of either 
House, but would be taken up by the 
Government in its aggregate and respons- 
ible character. These causes were too 
deep-seated to be properly sifted and 
remedied by any plan or measure not 
emanating from Ministers, and therefore 
should at once occupy their most serious 
attention. He would not then endeavour 
to explain his own views of the origin of 
that distress, particularly as it applied to 
the agricultural districts, further than to 
observe, that it lay chiefly in the altered 
relations between the farmer and his 
labourer, which had been in progress for 
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the last fourteen or fifteen years, under 
which the agricultural labourer no longer 
possessed that occupancy or tenure In the 
land which would afford him a sufficient 
sustenance without being compelled to 
have recourse tothe poor-rates for a portion 
of his wages—a system which, by depriv- 
ing him of all stake or interest in the land he 
would have occupied under a better state 
of things, made him a ready prey to 
discontent, and a_ ready listener to 
violent means of amending his condition, 
—a system which, in fact, by making the 
agricultural labourer dependent for the 
payment of his hardly-earned wages on 
poor-rates, miserably and churlishly doled 
out, had rendered the condition of the poor 
of the country more abject than that of the 
poor of any other nation, and, as a con- 
sequence, had made them more dissatisfied 
with existing institutions. Within his own 
recollection the payment of the wages of la- 
bour out of the poor-rates was a thing hardly 
known, and every agricultural labourer 
had his own cottage and a small portion 
of soil to cultivate for the use of his family. 
Now the system prevailed in whole coun- 
ties, and it was not unusual to see four or 
five wretched labourers huddled together 
in one miserable hut. For their misery 
some remedy must be found. Within the 
last few years the capital of the farmers had 
been almost annihilated and they were no 
longer able to feed and employ their 
labourers. Some remedy must be found 
for this growing evil, or assuredly such 
calamities would intervene as the country 
had seldom seen. ‘The whole system 
required amendment, and he trusted would 
not be neglected by Ministers, as it was 
much more intimately connected with the 
distress of the country, than,as mightreadily 
be supposed, the more splendid question of 
reform. He trusted that the whole subject 
of the distressed condition of the working 
classes would be taken up by the new 
Government, and not be left to any 
individual not in Office; the rather, as a 
measure for amending the poor-rates must 
emanate from the other House, as coming 
under the head of a money-bill; and as 
holding out an expectation of relief to that 
distress by means of a reform of the re- 
presentation would only be followed by 
mischievous disappointment to all parties. 

Earl Grey thought that the advocates 
of the most extensive and extravagant 
measure of reform would have paid the new 
Government the civility of waiting till their 
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measures were submitted to their Lordships’ 
consideration, before they called fora detail- 
ed statement of the provisions of those mea- 
sures, or pronounced that their effect upon 
the country would be neither more nor less 
than consternation and dismay. Without 
then entering into a detail—which he was 
sure would be best brought forward on a 
future occasion—of his plan of reform, he 
would observe, that the noble Earl’s 
remarks were, he must say, unnecessary, 
and, it should seem, founded on a miscon- 
ception. He had not in any part of his 
speech connected the necessity of a reform 
with the distress under which the working 
classes in certain districts then laboured. 
He did not propose as the remedy for that 
distress a reform of the representation; 
still less was it to be inferred from what he 
had said, that the people of England did 
not labour under other grievances which 
called for redress. On the contrary, he 
stated, in the most explicit terms he could 
make use of, that the very first subject to 
which the King’s new Government would 
have to bestow their most serious atten- 
tion was, above all others, the distressed 
condition of the working classes. He 
repeated, to that condition would be 
devoted their most serious deliberations 
from that very night, on which, as he had 
already stated, a Council was to be held, 
with a view to consider the subject and 
remedy; and that that inquiry having been 
instituted, and some measures adopted, 
Ministers would next apply themselves to 
the important subject of Reform in Parlia- 
ment. 

The Earl of Carnarvon begged the 
noble Earl to understand, that his remarks 
were not meant to apply to his speech, 
but to what had fallen on the subject of 
distress and reform from a noble Earl 
(Radnor) near him, 

The Petition laid on the Table. 

The Marquis of Lansdown presented a 
similar Petition from Cupar. Laid on 
the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, Nov. 22. 


Minutes.) The Administration of Justice Amendment 
Bill was, on the Motion of Sir J. SCARLETT, read a third 
time and passed. 

Mr. SEVERN brought in a Bill to amend the Stage Coach 
Regulation Acts. 

Leave of absence was given to several Members, on account 
of the disturbed state of the Districts in which they reside. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Spence, of all 
sums of Money received in each year, during the Jast four 
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years, by each of the Registrars and Deputy Registrars of 
the High Court of Chancery, and by each of their Clerks, 
and of the several matters on account of which the same 
have been received ; distinguishing particularly how much 
of such sums has been received for Decrees and Orders 
made by the Lord Chancellor which were not of course, 
and how much for Orders of course, how much for 
Decrees and Orders made by the Master of the Rolls, 
which were not of course, and how much for Orders of 
course, and how much for Decrees and Orders made by 
the Vice-Chancellor, which were not of course, and how 
much for Orders of course, how much of such sums has 
been received for Copies of Decrees and Orders, how much 
for Minutes of Decrees and Orders respectively, and how 
much of the money received for Copies of Decrees and 
Orders has been received from, or on account of, the per- 
sons on whose behalf the Decrees or Orders were drawn 
up; and stating the largest and also the lowest sum of 
money which has been received in each year by each of 
the Registrars or Deputy Registrars, or by their respective 
Clerks, for any one Decree or Order, and for the Copy of 
any one Decree or Order ; and how much of such several 
sums were applied for the use or benefit of each of the 
Registrars or Deputy Registrars, and how much for each 
of their Clerks, and whether any and which of the said 
sums, and to what amount annually have been received as 
gifts, or gratuities, or for expedition, and by whom by 
name the same have been received:” ‘‘ Of all the sums 
of Money received in each year during the last four years, 
for passing and entering Decrees and Orders, and by whom 
by name, and for whose use and benefit the same have 
been received and applied :” ‘*Of all sums of Money re- 
ceived in each year during the last four years, by the 
Master of the Report Office, or by the Clerks or any other 
persons in the Report Office, and of the several matters in 
respect of which they have been received; distinguishing 
particularly how much of such sums has been received for 
filing Reports and Certificates, how much for Searches, 
how much for Copies, and how much, if any thing, for 
gifts or gratuities, or for expedition, and by whom by 
name, and for whose use and benefit the same have been 
respectively received.” 

New Writs were ordered to be issued, on the Motion of Mr. 
S. Rice, for the County of Northampton, in the room of 
Lord ALTHORP, who had accepted the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer:—For the County of Cumberland, in 
the room of Sir J. R. G. Granam, who had accepted the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty :—-For Cambridge 
University, in the room of Viscount PALMERSTON, ap- 
pointed one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State: 

For Preston, in the room of E. G. STANLEY, Esq. 
appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland:—-For Inverness, 
in the room of the right hon, C. Grant, appointed Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control:—-For Aylesbury, in the 
room of Lord NuGENT, appointed a Commissioner of the 
‘Treasury :—For Tralee, in the room of R. V. SMITH, 
esg., appointed a Commissioner of the Treasury :—For 
Portsmouth, in the room of F. BARING, esq., appointed a 
Commissioner of the Treasury:—For Youghall, in the 
room of the hon. G. PonsonBy, appointed a Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury :—For Dover, in the room of C. 
P. THOMSON, esq., appointed Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade :— For Oakhampton, in the room of the 
hon. W. A. EL.is, appointed First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, ‘ 

Petitions presented, For the abolition of Negro Slavery, by 
Sir F. Buaxe, from Berwick-upon-T weed :—By Mr. Due- 
DALE, from Rugby:—By Mr. LitTveTon, six from Staf- 
fordshire: By Lord MAITLAND, from Jedburgh:—By Sir 
R. Puivuies, three from Haverfordwest, and three from 
the County of Pembroke:—By Lord J. Stuart, two 
from Meath :—By Mr. Knicut, from Warrington :—-By 
Lord STaNnLey, from Oldham, and other places, in Lan- 
eashire:—By Mr. SANDFORD, from Wilverton :—By Sir 
W. Ineitsy, from Gainsborough:—By Mr. Patten, 
from Garstang:—By Mr. Beit, from Wall’s End, and 
other places in Northumberland :—By Mr. O’Hara, from 
a parish in Galway :—By Lord Moregtu, from Bradford, 
and several other places in Yorkshire :—By Mr, C,. W. 
Wyrwn, from a place in Wales ;—By Mr, PRINGLE, from 
¢he County of Selkirk:—By Sir J. ScARLETT, from Mal- 
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ton, and from New Malton, Yorkshire :—-By Lord Wa. 
RussEut, from Gloucestershire :—By Lord BELGRAVE, 
from Chester and Stockport:— By Mr. Ponsonsy, from 
Wimborne Minster:—By Mr. WILKs, several from Dis- 
senting Congregations:—By Sir M. W. Rip.ey, from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne:—By Sir R. Price, from Brom- 
yard :—By Mr. Giszornz, from Chapel-le-Frith :—By 
Mr. Evans, from the Methodist Chapel of St. John’s, 
Bedford-row ; and two from Dissenting Chapels in Derby : 
—By Sir R. Pew, four from Mesham and other places in 
Derbyshire. By Lord Morpern, from a Parish in Gal- 
way, praying that the Catholic Inhabitants of the Town of 
Galway might be placed on the same footing with regard to 
the Elective Franchise as their Protestant fellow towns- 
men:— By Mr. C. W. WYNN, a similar Petition, from 
the Parish of St. Nicholas, in the Town of Galway. By 
Sir W. InoiLey, from the Inhabitants resident in the 
neighbourhood of Horncastle, praying for a repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes. For a Repeal of the Union, by Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from the journeymen Butchers of Dublin; 
and from the Parishes of Ardeath, (county Meath), and 
Kilross, (county Sligo):—By Mr. Wyse, from Tipperary. 
By Mr. DuGpA.E, from the Chamber of Commerce at 
Birmingham, claiming Compensation for Loss of Property 
at Copenhagen in 1807. Against the Duty on Sea-borne 
Coals, by Lord F. Os8oRNE, from Wisbeach and the Isle 
of Ely:—By Mr. Wyskz, from St. Nicholas, Dublin. By 
Mr. Hosuoussz, from the Inhabitants of South Shields, 
complaining of the abuses in the Church Establishment, 
and praying fora Reform of them. By the same hon. 
Member, from the Inhabitant Householders of the Parish 
of St. Clement Danes, complaining of the expense of the 
New Police; also praying for a repeal of the House and 
Window Tax. 


Dr. Puitxieorts.] Mr. Spring Rice 
moved that a New Writ be issued for the 
election of a Member for the County of 
Cumberland, in the room of Sir James 
Graham, who had accepted the Office of 
First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Phillpotts, on the question being 
put, said, that a motion respecting the 
living of Stanhope had been put upon the 
books by the hon. Member who had now 
vacated his seat, and as that Motion copld 
not now come on, for a short time at least, 
and, in the mean time, the right rev. Prelate 
referred to in that Motion, was subjected 
to the effect of those mistakes that had 
been circulated respecting him, he (Mr. 
Phillpotts) trusted that the House would 
indulge him while he made a short state- 
ment of the real circumstances of the case: 
—The Petition from the inhabitants of 
Stanhope to his Majesty, praying that the 
Rectory of that Parish might not be holden 
in commendam with the See of Exeter, 
contained three allegations—and only three 
of any moment. They were as follows :— 
Ist. That “the population of which the 
Rector has the spiritual care, consists of 
12,000 inhabitants.”-~ 2nd. That “ he de- 
legates the spiritual care of these 12,000 
souls to a hireling.”—3rd. That “ the parish 
pays him a tithe of 4,000/. a-year, and 
therefore may claim the advantages of a 
resident Rector.” Every one of these al- 
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legations was substantially untrue. First, 
it was alleged that the population consisted 
of 12,000; whereas, at the last census, 
under the most extended description which 
could be given to the district, the numbers 
were no more than 7,341. Butof these7 341, 
the far greater part, no less than 4,994, 
were not placed under the spiritual care of 
the Rector. They belonged to an ancient 
Chapelry, locally situate indeed within the 
limits of the parish of Stanhope, but placed 
from the earliest times under a distinct 
minister, with a distinct endowment; and 
for many years past an entirely independent 
benefice. Within that Chapelry a second 
independent benefice had recently been 
erected. Over the incumbents of these 
two benefices, which, were indeed, in his 
patronage, he had no control whatever. 
In short, instead of 12,000 souls, as was 
asserted in the petition, 2,341 only were 
under the spiritual care of the Rector of 
Stanhope. The second allegation of the 
petition was, that the Rector “ delegates 
the spiritual care of 12,000 inhabitants to 
a hireling.” It had just been shown that 
the care of 2,341 only could be delegated 
by him at all. It was delegated, during 
the time of his necessary absence, to two 
resident Curates, both of whom were men 
of education and high character; one of 
them a man of independent fortune, who 
had resigned a small living of which he 
was incumbent, in order to become Curate 
at Stanhope. These Curates were not 
dependents ; for when they were licensed, 
as they were bound to be, they were irre- 
moveable, except for some fault of which 
the Bishop was the judge; and from his 
sentence they had an appeal to the Metro- 
politan, In short, therefore, instead of 
“the spiritual care of 12,000 inhabitants 
being delegated to one hireling,” as was 
asserted in the petition, the truth was, that 
2,347 are placed, during the absence of 
the Rector, under the charge of two li- 
censed and responsible Curates. The third 
allegation was, that “the parish pays to the 
Rector a tithe of 4,000/. per annum, and 
therefore has a right to the advantages of a 
resident Rector;” whereas, in truth, the 
whole amount of what was paid to him by 
the parishioners was something between 
5002. and 600/. per annum, hardly a shilling 
in the pound on the rental. The great bulk 
of the emoluments of the living arose from 
a payment not made by any inhabitants of 
the parish of Stanhope, nor by persons who 
could in any sense be called parishioners 
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It was, in effect, an ancient donation from 
the See of Durham, made long before the 
restraining Statutes prohibited such an 
alienation of its funds. That donation con- 
ferred on the Rector of Stanhope a portion, 
nominally a tenth, of the ore raised from 
the lead mines of the See situate within 
the parish, which portion, amounting in 
value at present to about 3,000/. per annum, 
was paid by the Lessees of the Bishop’s 
mines, who lived at a great distance from 
Stanhope. There were other considerable 
mines within the parish, especially those 
of the chairman of the meeting at which 
the petition was voted, but neither he nor 
any other proprietor, except the Bishop, 
paid anything whatever-to the Rector on 
account of his mines. That payment, there- 
fore, being the bulk of the income of the 
living of Stanhope, was taken from the re- 
venues of the See of Durham; and that 
opulentSee, so often as the Rectory of Stan- 
hope was holden zn commendam, contributes 
to supply the defective endowment of some 
poorer Bishoprick; an appropriation so fit- 
ting, that this Rectory has repeatedly been 
made the subject of a commendam. The 
three Rectors in succession who immedi- 
ately preceded the last incumbent, held that 
living with their respective Bishopricks. 
Ist, Bishop Butler, the author of the 
Analogy —a man not more distinguished 
by his wonderful talents than by his pious 
and conscientious discharge of all his 
duties—with the See of Bristol. 2nd, 
Bishop Keene, with the See of Chester. 
3rd, Bishop Thurlow, with the See of 
Lincoln. TheSee of Exeter, in consequence 
of the spoliation of its revenues, in the 
reigns of Edward 6th and Queen Elizabeth, 
was notoriously too poor for the main- 
tenance of its Bishop. It had been the 
invariable practice to allow those who were 
raised to it to retain some or all of their 
former preferments. Since the commence- 
ment of the present century, there had 
been three instances of Bishops of this 
See holding livings; one of them, Bishop 
Courtenay, was Rector of the rich and 
populous parish of St. George’s Hanover- 
square, containing 43,936 inhabitants 
(though of this instance it was freely ad- 
mitted, that the parish, being situate in 
London, might be superintended by the 
Bishop, during the months in which he at- 
tended in Parliament). 2nd, Bishop Pelham 
held a parish in Sussex of 1,907 inhabit- 
ants. 3rd, The late Bishop held a parish 
in Yorkshire, containing $41 inhabitants, 
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the income of which, being small, was 
found not sufficient to make the revenues 
of the See of Exeter adequate to the de- 
mands upon him, though he was a single 
man. It must be observed, that when a 
poor Bishoprick was to be sustained by a 
commendam, the question, what that com- 
mendam should be, must be decided, ge- 
nerally, by the nature of the preferment 
previously held by the person nominated 
to the Bishoprick. In the present instance, 
besides this general reason, there were 
special circumstances of a very peculiar 
kind. When the present Rector of Stan- 
hope succeeded to the living, he built a 
house upon it, at the requisition of the 
late Bishop of Durham, the patron of the 
living, and on a plan approved and settled 
by him. The charge of building that house 
and the premises annexed to it, together 
with a house, which, of his own accord, 
and without being required by the Bishop, 
he built for the residence of his Curates, 
has amounted to ‘12,000/.; which charge, 
equivalent to 1,000/. per annum, was not 
laid permanently on the living, but at- 
taches solely to himself, and, of course 
would continue so to attach, even if he 
should cease to be Rector. In consequence, 


when his Majesty’s gracious intention of 


raising him to the bench of Bishops was 
announced to him, four months ago, not 
having solicited, nor taken any step, direct 
or indirect, to obtain this or any other 
Bishoprick, he immediately felt it his duty 
to state the impossibility of his availing 
himself of his Majesty’s gracious purpose, 
unless, like his predecessors, he should be 
permitted to retain hisliving in commendam, 
there being no other preferment vacant at 
the disposal of the Crown approaching. to 
an equivalent for the sacrifice. It was 
after this communication that he was in- 
formed by his Majesty’s Minister, that 
orders were given for preparing the proper 
instruments to enable him to retain the 
living; he, in consequence, no longer 
scrupled to accept the offered promotion. 
He trusted that this statement would be 
thought satisfactory, to the hon. Baronet 
and the country and that the House would 
hear no more upon the subject. He was 
quite sure that the hon. Baronet had 
no notion when he gave notice of the 
motion, of what were the real circumstances 
of the case. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that as the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the promotion 
of Dr. Phillpotts were generally under- 
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stood, he felt it necessary to say a few 
words upon the subject. He had the au- 
thority of the Duke of Wellington for 
stating, that he (the Duke of Wellington) 
was in communication with Dr. Phillpotts 
upon the subject of the Catholic Relief 
Bill, and that Dr. Phillpotts, instead of 
being, as was generally supposed, an ap- 
prover of that measure, had been, in fact, 
an opponent of the measure, up to the 
time of the passing of it. He could further 
state, on the authority of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, that it was the intention of 
Lord Liverpool to raise Dr. Phillpotts to 
the Episcopal Bench. The House should 
also, perhaps, be informed, that the Duke 
of Wellington made the usual communi- 
cations to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London, and that the 
noble Duke received the assent of those 
right reverend Prelates to the propriety of 
the appointment of Dr. Phillpotts to the 
See of Exeter. The right reverend Prelates 
had, indeed, said, that the appointment 
might be unpopular in the Church ; but, 
as the noble Duke knew that the grounds 
on which Dr. Phillpotts was unpopular 
were altogether mistaken and erroneous, 
the noble Duke saw, that this could be no 
objection to the appointment. Let him 
observe that Dr. Phillpotts had fourteen 
children to provide for, and that he was 
compelled to lay aside a considerable 
portion of his income as a provision for his 
family, in the event of any accident hap- 
pening to him. He did not appeal ad 
misericordiam in behalf of Dr. Phillpotts. 
They ought to recollect that Dr. Phillpotts 
had laid out 12,0002. on the living, and 
that he had ali along been promised that he 
should hold the living in commendam with 
the See of Exeter. He had thought it his 
duty to state this to the House, in addition 
to the explanation which had been given 
by the hon. Metnber opposite, of the mis- 
representations which had gone abroad on 
this subject. 


Tur Late anv tue New Mintstry.] 
Mr. O'Connell, seized the same opportunity 
to express his hope that the office of Trea- 
surer for Ireland, a sinecure, would be 
abolished. This was the more necessary, 
as the country was paying 16,000/. a-year 
as pensions to retired or displaced Lord 
Chancellors, and might soon have an addi- 
tional 8,000/. to pay. 

Mr. J. Wood would take that opportu- 
tunity to say, that though no individual 
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could differ more than he did upon many 
public questions with the members of his 
Majesty’s late Administration, he re- 
gretted, upon other grounds, that some of 
them had been obliged to quit office. 
Though no ministry ever came into&:power 
in times of greater difficulty than those 
which marked the accession of the present 
Ministry, he rejoiced exceedingly that the 
principles which they professed had tri- 
umphed and he did not sit there to oppose 
them, [the hon. Member occupied his 
usual seat on the Opposition Benches,| but 
he sat there, because it was his opinion 
that, in the present corrupt state of the 
Representation it was the duty of every 
independent Member of Parliament to ex- 
ercise a vigilance, almost amounting to a 
suspicion, towards any Administration. 
Though he differed upon many general 
public grounds from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the late Secretary for the Home 
Department, he conceived that the coun- 
try was indebted to him for many useful 
reforms; and he regretted much that 
that right hon. Gentleman had felt it 
his duty to retire from office. He was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not become convinced of the necessity 
of reform; but, at the same time, he 
trusted, though out of office, that the 
country would feel grateful to the right hon. 
Baronet for what he had effected. He 
also regretted the retirement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, 
than whom no one could be found better 
calculated for the discharge of the public 
duties which had devolved upon him ; and 
he likewise regretted the retirement of the 
noble Lord who had presided over the 
Woods and V'orests, the duties of which 
office would never be discharged in a 
more vigilant excellent, and honourable 
manner. While he said all this, he was 
far from wishing to be understood as 
giving his praise or assent to the general 
public principles which had rendered the 
retirement of the late Ministers necessary, 
in order to satisfy the country. He re- 
peated, that he thought these were times 
of great difficulty in which the new Mi- 
nistry had come into power; but never 
was a more glorious opportunity presented 
to any Ministry than was offered to them, 
and never did the country place more con- 
fidence in a Ministry who came into office 
upon the sole foundation of reform and 
retrenchment. The new Ministers were 
pledged to reform and retrenchment, and 





to the principle of non-interference with 
foreign Powers, and if they but did their 
duty, they might be sure that the country 
would support them. If that House should 
not support them in carrying into effect 
those measures to which they were pledged, 
then let them dissolve Parliament,and make 
their appeal to the country. Constituted as 
that House was, the Treasury could always 
return from twenty to thirty Members, and 
if the new Ministers should be driven to a 
dissolution, they could at once command 
that number of supporters from the Govern- 
ment boroughs, and he would assure them 
that all popular places would send Repre- 
sentatives to that House to support them, 

Sir Joseph Yorke (who spoke from his 
usual place upon the Ministerial benches) 
said, he was also anxious to make a decla- 
ration of his sentiments upon this occa- 
sion, as well as the hon. member for 
Preston. If the new Ministers would 
conduct themselves properly—if they 
would redeem the pledges which they had 
given—and if, beginning at the right end, 
they would effect the retrenchment and 
the Reform which they promised, they 
should have his support. He hoped, 
among other things, that the new Ministry 
would again bring forward the question 
for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland, which ought to be done away. 
Thegreatest mistake of all had been the de- 
claration against Reform. Had the fran- 
chises of a few of the corrupt boroughs been 
given tothe large towns, even by way ofa 
sop to Cerberus, the Ministers might have 
weathered the storm, and he for one re- 
gretted that they had not done so. 

Mr. Pringle expressed his dissent from 
the gallant Admiral’s opinion as to the 
office of Lord Lieutenant for Ireland. 

Writ ordered. 


Many-Le-Bpone Srvecr Vestrry.] 
Mr. Hume said, he held in his hand a 
Petition from a Parish which now contained 
130,000 inhabitants. He alluded to the 
parish of Mary-le-bone, and the petition- 
ers prayed for a law to enable them to 
remove the Select Vestry, which now 
concealed from the parishioners the nature 
of their expenditure, and which had been 
made to amount to so large a sum as 
greatly to distress the parish. When the 
parishioners had come before the Magis- 
trates to appeal against the conduct of 
the Vestry, they found many of the 
Officers of the Vestry sitting on the bench 
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with the Magistrates, andtheycomplained Curteis moved the third reading of the 
against the proceeding as altogether unfair. Sussex Special Jury Bill. 
The petitioners prayed that the Select Mr. Campbell said, that he continued 
Vestry should be abolished, and that every of opinion, that the measure was of an 
individual paying a direct tax should have | injurious character, and that it would tend 
a vote in the election of Vestrymen. For to prevent a fair and impartial adminis- 
his part he hoped that the time had now | tration of justice. The Bill proceeded 
come for doing away the Select Vestry altogether upon a false assumption of the 
system altogether. | law with respect to where the Assizes were 
Mr. Wilks thought, that the parishioners | held, the places not being permanently 
had an advantage in preliminary appeals, | fixed by law, but changeable at the plea- 
and might afterwards appeal to the Ses- | sure of the Crown. He did not know 
sions, while other parishes could only | what could be done in cases of remanets, 
appeal to the general Sessions. | if the Bill were to pass. In this respect 
The Petition ordered to be printed. | the Bill was, in fact, opposed to what it 
pretended to accomplish; for as the As- 
Rerorm or Pariiament.] Mr. Den- | sizes were held alternately in the eastern 
man rose to present a Petition from the | and western parts of the county, and as 
Town of Nottingham, praying for a | the remanets from one Assize were tried 
thorough Reform of Parliament. ho had 
petition was signed by 8,000 persons, | a summoned in n such causes in the first 
a number which constituted more than | instance from one division of the county, 
half of the adult male population of the | would have to attend the trial in the other. 
place. The petitioners prayed that the | He thought the general system ought not 
subject of Reform might be taken imme- | to be broken in upon by any such local 
diately into the consideration of the House, | Bills. 
and they expressed themselves favourable Mr. O’Connell thought, that as the 
to the vote by Ballot. They were con- | learned Member’s objections were tech- 
vinced that the mere extension of the | nical, they ought to have been stated in 
franchise to a few great towns would be a | the Committee. The cases of remanets 
Reform of very little value. With respect | were provided for in the Bill. 
to the vote by ballot, he thought the Mr. Curteis had no wish whatever to 
subject required the fullest consideration, | exclude petty Jurymen from any ad- 
since so very large a portion of the country | vantages to be given to especial Jurymen 
was favourable to that system. In his | under the Bill. It should be remembered 
private opinion, he was by no means con- | that the county of Sussex was 100 miles 
vinced of its propriety by any arguments | long, and only thirty broad, and it was a 
he had as yet heard, though he must con- | great hardship to call upon Jurymen’ to 
fess himself quite open to conviction upon | travel such a vast distance. The Bill had 
the subject. been brought in with the approbation and 
Sir R. Ferguson supported the petition, | at the desire of a very considerable body 
and he hoped that the time was arrived | of the freeholders of the county. The 
when the prayers of the people would be | districts for selecting Juries would be fifty 
heard in that House, and he trusted that | miles long, by thirty broad, and it was not 
before many weeks the Cabinet would | likely that Juries could be packed. He 
bring in some measures for Reform. As | had seen an observation in another place 
to the vote by ballot, he had been rather | than that House, that Special Jurymen 
opposed to it, but the manner in which the | were paid for their trouble, and conse- 
late elections had been conducted, had | quently that it was not necessary to con- 
convented him to take a favourable view | sult their convenience so much as that of 
of that plan. At any rate it seemed now | petty Jurors; but the payment was only 
to be desired by the people, and their | one guinea, and which was unworthy of 
wishes ought to be attended to. consideration with respect to the distance 
Mr. O’ Connell believed, that the people | they had to travel. If the districts into 
of Ireland generally, and more especially | which the Bill would divide the county 
in the north, and in Armagh, were unani- | were too small for the fair selection of 
mously in favour of voting by Ballot. Juries, what must be the case in Rutland- 
shire, Huntingdon, and Hertfordshire ? 
Sussex Special Jury Briu.] Mr, | and yet no complaints of partiality in the 
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selection of Juries were made in those 
small counties. There was a spccial clause 
in the Bill, providing for remanets. 

Sir R. Peel thought the House under 
great obligations to the hon. member for 
Stafford (Mr. Campbell) for his observa- 
tions upon the Bill, which certainly formed 
a precedent for circumscribing the districts 
from which Juries were selected, and 
therefore the Bill trenched upon the prin- 
ciplesof the Jury Act. Practically speaking, 
Sussex was divided into two parts—the 
eastern and western, and they were sepa- 
rated more than parts of counties generally 
were. Upon the whole, he thought the 
local convenience of the county would be 
very much consulted by the Act, and he, 
for one, should not be disposed to offer it 
any Opposition. 

Lord George Cavendish wished for a 
postponement of the measure, to facilitate 
the arrangement of its details. 

Sir James Scarlett did not wish to ob- 
struct the Bill, if the gentlemen of the 
county, who must be the best judges of 
the matter, were favourable to it ; but the 
question was, whether the distance from 
which Special Jurors must be summoned 
was such as to render it worth while to 
pass a law on the subject. 

Mr. Denman thought the Bill calcu- 
lated to afford a reasonable degree 
of accommodation to the county, and 
anticipated no greater inconvenience 
in Sussex, when thus divided, than 
in other large divisions of counties, 
provided a sufficient fund of Special 
Jurors could be found within it. He 
thought, however, that the part of the Bill 
relating to remanets required further con- 
sideration, and therefore he hoped that the 
Bill would be postponed. 

Mr. Curteis postponed the third reading 
till the 1st of February. 


REDUCTION OF OFFICIAL SALARIES — 
New Minisrry.] Mr. Hume said, he had 
given notice of a Motion for that evening, 
to the effect, that it was the opinion of the 
House that no person appointed to any 
Office after this time, should receive any 
Salary or Allowances exceeding those 
paid for the same Office in 1796, and he 
felt sure that the House would have gone 
along with him in the propriety of the 
Resolution, if it had not been for some 
circumstances that recently occurred. 
Now, however, lest it should appear as 
if such a motion involved a want of 
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confidence in the new Ministers, and as 
he felt no disposition to refuse his confi- 
dence to them at present, he should post- 
pone the Resolution till he saw the House 
filled with the members of the new Ad- 
ministration, for whom writs had heen 
moved. He would then bring forward his 
motion, and take the sense of the House 
upon it, should it be opposed. Meanwhile 
he took this opportunity to say, that he 
viewed the recent change with feelings of 
great satisfaction, because he thought it 
offered to the country hopes of a radical 
change in public measures. He under- 
stood that Ministers stood pledged to 
Yeform, and as a friend of Reform he was 
anxious to see them in their places. He 
also understood that they were pledged to 
carry into effect measures of economy and 
retrenchment—principles which he had 
long advocated. He hoped that Ministers 
would carry forward such measures in a 
manner more effectual than their prede- 
cessors; if not, they should find him their 
steady opponent, as he had been the 
opponent of the last Administration. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, 
he thought he should not compromise the 
duty which he owed to his constituents and 
the country, by giving the new Adminis- 
tration a fair trial. He had heard with 
satisfaction that Ministers were disposed 
to act upon the principles of Free Trade 
—he hoped and trusted that they would 
do so, and also adopt measures of liberal 
policy generally, calculated to satisfy the 
country. He trusted that they would 
adopt other measures of Reform, to which, 
however, it was not now necessary to allude. 
He hoped that Ministers would imitate 
their predecessors (whom he must compli- 
ment on this point) in upholding public 
credit. If a doubt were cast for a single 
moment upon its being maintained, the 
results must be most disastrous— Ministers 
owed it, therefore, not only to the safety of 
this country, but also to the well-being of 
Europe, to uphold public credit. On the 
whole, looking to the principles of the 
men who had now taken office, he thought 
them entitled to support; and he should 
withdraw his motion, without fixing any 
day for bringing it before the House. 
He had also upon the paper a notice of 
motion respecting the names, offices, and 
salaries of the servants of the Ordnance 
freemen of Queenborough, but he found 
that the case was already before a com- 
mittee, and further, that it was thought 
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his Motion might interfere with the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. He was the 
last person to wish to interfere with the 
justice of that or any other case, and 
lest he should be thought to compro- 
mise the rights of parties before the Com- 
mittee, he begged to postpone the Motion. 
There was a question which he confessed 
he felt rather unwilling to bring before the 
House—it was involved in the petition 
of an individual with respect to the Armagh 
election, praying for an extension of the 
time allowed for entering into recogni- 
zances. The petitioner asked for thirty 
days, 


fixed an irregular day for entering into | 


recognizance; but on inquiry from the 
Master, he (Mr. Hume) learned, that the 
day had been fixed at the petitioner’s 
request. 
demanded indulgence on the ground of 
an irregularity created at his own instance. 


§ COMMONS} 





because the Master in Chancery had | 


! 
' 


S Own | 
Nevertheless, the petitioner now | 


Under such circumstances, although he | 
did not like to refuse presenting a petition | 
which was properly worded, he could not | 
give his support to its prayer, but would | 


leave it to the House to deal with it as 
might be thought proper. 

The Speaker scid, that the original 
petition to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred, was reported by him to-day to the 
effect that no recognizance had been 
entered into; 
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or third leave of absence that had been 
moved for in consequence of the disturb- 
ances which unfortunately existed in 
various parts of thecountry. He put it to 
the good sense of the House to say, whether, 
under all the circumstances of the case, it 
might not be expedient to defer a great 
number of the Election Committees till 
after Christmas. [Cries of ‘‘ No.”] The 
consequence of the absence of so many 
Members in the disturbed counties must 
be, that they should not be able to make a 
House upon ballot nights, and then the 
trial of certain election petitions would be 
adjourned, with great expense and incon- 
venience to all parties concerned. He 
therefore put it to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whether a compliance with the 
suggestion which he had thrown out was 
not desirable. 

Mr. 8. Rice said, that after the decision 
of the House the other night, postpone- 
ment could not be thought of. At the 
same time he admitted that much incon- 
venience might be felt by parties in the 
event of difficulty being experienced in 
obtaining sufficient Members for ballots. 


Election Committees. 


, But wien the difficulty arose, the House 


' must endeavour to deal with it. 


The hon. 


| Member intimated that it was proposed to 


get through the ballots for election peti- 


| tions as fast as possible, and:with that view 


and on that report being | 


made, the order for the consideration of | 


the petition was discharged. With regard 
to the merits of the case, he believed them 
to be precisely as the hon. Member had 
stated. In the first instance, a day was 
tixed for entering into recognizances on the 
petitioner’s own suggestion; and now 
further time was asked for, because the 
Master, acting on that suggestion, had 
fixed an improper day. It was for the 
House to say whether, under such circum- 
stances, it felt disposed to receive this 
petition, or disturb the decision, to which 


it had come upon the subject [cries of 


“ Withdraw.” | 

Mr. Hume said, he should yield to the 
feeling of the House and withdraw the 
petition. 


DisturBANCES — BALLorts 
Colonel 


Pus.ic 
ror Exvecrion Committers. ] 


the House, which would adjourn over from 
to-morrow till Wednesday, would meet 


_again on Thursday, for which day there 
| were three ballots fixed. 


entertained in any quarter. 


Mr. Hume hoped no serious idea, of 
postponing the Election Committees was 
He should 


| certainly oppose such a proposition. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Cradock having moved for leave of absence | 


for Mr. Dundas, who was ordered to join 
his regiment in consequence of the public | 
disturbances, 


Mr. R. Colbornesuggested, that between 
that time and to-morrow an opportunity 
might be afforded to apply to the parties 
interested, and consult them as to whether 
it would be of advantage to them to have 
their election petitions postponed. If 
ballots were fixed, and a House was not 
made upon the appointed day, it would 
occasion a heavy expense to individuals. 

Mr. Baring said, he did not wish to 
disturb what had been done the other 
night, but at the same time he felt that no 
duty was so important as that of endea- 
vouring to restore tranquillity and quiet to 
the country. He might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered an alarmist—a character he should 
be sorry to sustain, but he found it impossi- 
ble to conceal his Gpinion as to the extent 


Colonel Davies said, this was the second | of the existing evil, and wished to call the 


* 
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attention, not only of individuals locally 
interested, but of Government, to the sub- 
ject. He repeated he should be sorry to 
spread any unnecessary alarm, but must 
declare his opinion that nothing was so 
pressing—no duty of Government or in- 
dividuals so urgent—as to endeavour to 
put an end to the state of things existing 
in several counties. The authors of those 
disorders, he thought, might have been, 
and still might be, discovered, and the 
disturbances put an end to, by vigilance 
and promptitude. He wished for no delay 
in the ballots on election petitions—that 
was, he desired no delay that could be 
safely avoided, but, at the same time, he 
thought it might be well worth while to 
incur delay in such matters, if by postpone- 
ment could be purchased the great object 
of quieting the country. If putting off 
election committees, or even an adjourn- 
mentof the House, would leave Gentlemen 
at liberty to contribute more efficiently to 
the attainment of that end, no inconveni- 
ence that migit be caused to individuals 
should prevent him from recommending 
the proceeding. 

Sir R. Peel in reference to the hon. 
Member’s allusion to, and implied want of 
vigilance and promptitude in the late 


Cabinet, with respect to the disturbances | 


existing in some parts of the country, 
could only say, that every aid which it was 
possible for the counties in question to 
receive from the military force at the 
disposal of Government, they had received ; 
that every suggestion of the local magis- 
tracy—every suggestion calculated to stop 


the evil, had been adopted by the late 
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to provide it. 
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ment, for having compelled Ministers to 
adopt dangerous reductions. He repeated, 
every thing which it was possible to do 
had been done in the way of despatching 
detachments of the military, and sending 
portions of the police of the metropolis 
(although that was a body intended for 
other purposes), to aid the local force 
where the exigency called for such assist - 
ance. Every species of civil, military, and 
legal assistance had been promptly given 
to the local magistracy. 

Mr. Baring was convinced that no 
person could have attended to the duties 
of his office more assiduously than did the 
right hon. Baronet; but giving the right 
hon. Gentleman every credit for a desire 
to restore the public quiet, still he must 
say, he was of opinion that the disturbances 
might have been put down at once by 
prompt measures ; that when more con- 
fined and limited than, unhappily, they 
now were, the disorders might have been 
crushed and prevented from extending. 
He feared, that if the disorders went on for 
three or four days longer, they would 


Election Committees. 


| extend beyond the reach of almost any 


power to suppress them. That was his 
opinion; if there was not force in the 
country to put down the disturbances, 
when they only existed in one county, 
what chance should we have of suppressing 
them when they extended, as they soon 
might, over a dozen counties? If there 
was not sufficient force to repress these 
disorders, it was the duty of Government 
But he did not mean to say 


that there was really any deficiency of 


force to effect this object ; on the contrary, 





lhe was of opinion that, with a little more 
| vigour at first, and a better application of 
| the force which we possessed, Government 
| might have prevented the evil from spread- 


Government, which paid the most un- 
divided attention to the case. Where 
parties locally interested co-operated with 
Government—where the disposition towards 





disturbance had been promptly met by 
them—it was always suppressed. He had 
seen individuals, unsupported by any force, 
refuse to sign papers guarantecing a reduc- 
tion of rents and tithes, and he knew of no 
one case of personal violence having been 
offered to such individuals, who were 
uniformly successful in their resistance to 
such lawless demands. In all cases of 
this nature the rioters had retired, threaten- 
ing perhaps to return on a future day, but 
they did not. . No doubt, if there was not 
a sufficient military and local force to 
support persons who acted thus, and re- 
press disturbance, Parliament would be at 
least as much in fault as the late Govern- 





ing as it had. 

Sir R. Peel ventured to say, that if a 
proposal had been made by Government last 
year to increase the military force of the 
country, in anticipation of disturbances 
such as now existed,—he ventured to say 
that the proposal would not have met the 
approbation of the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Member had said, the disorders might 
still be put down, and in this sentiment 
he quite agreed with the hon. Gentleman, 
Indeed, he saw no reason for apprehension. 
He thought that, even without reference 
to a military force, the fact of every man 
that was menaced being, as was doubtless 
the case, prepared to fight in defence of 
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his property, was sufficient without such 
an effort. If aggressions were met by a 
pusillanimous compliance, no military 
force would suffice to put down the dis- 
turbances. Every man who had landed 
property had dependents more or less 


numerous—lIet him arm them, and they 
would repel all aggression. A case had 


occurred in which this was done, and 150 
men put down a riot. Let others follow the 
example, and refuse to make concessions 
to tumultuous violence, and he would 
assure the hon. Gentleman that there 
existed a military force sufficient (when 
thus aided) to put down the disturbances. 
But without that, all the military and 
civil force that could be brought to act— 
all the efforts of aSecretary of State—were 
as nothing. Indeed, it would be a perilous 
state of things if every thing depended 
upon the energy and sagacity of an indi- 
vidual sitting in an office at Whitehall. 


It would be impossible for a Secretary of 


State, or any other functionary, to act 

with advantage in such cases, unaided by 

the suggestions of the local magistracy. 
Leave of absence was given to Mr. 


Dundas. 


Ducuy or Lawncasrer.] Colonel 
Davies assured his hon. friend opposite 
(Mr. Spring Rice) that he felt no hostility 
towards him, or the newly-appointed Mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government generally. 
At the same time he must say, he had seen 
with feelings of the utmost surprise and 
concern the announcement of the appoint- 


ment made to the office of Chancellor of 


the Duchy of Lancaster. He said, it was 
with surprise he saw Government filling 
up this place, more particularly after what 
fell from the present Lord Chancellor the 
other night in the debate on the Civil List. 
If Ministers persisted in their present line 
of conduct with respect to the Duchy, and 
did not themselves take the matter up, he 
should consider it his duty to bring the 
subject of the Duchy of Lancaster befote 
the House immediately after the recess. 


SLOPE ELLE PLO O—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, November 23. 


Minutss.) The Duke of GLoucesrer informed their Lord- 
ships, that he was authorised to acquaint them that his 
Majesty had been pleased to elevate HENryY BrouGuam, 
esq. Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, to the dignity 
of a Peer of the Realm, by the title of Baron Brouauam 
and Vaux. The Lorp CHANCELLOR, on hearing this 
intimation, quitted the Woolsack, and left the House to 
robe, He speedily returned, and was introduced to the 
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House as Baron Brovenam, by the Marquis Weiizs- 
Ley and Lord DurHam. His Lordship took the usual 
oaths, resumed his seat on the Woolsack, and received 
the congratulations of his friends. 

The Administration of Justice Amendment Bill was brought 
up from the Commons and read a first time. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Negro Slavery, by 
the Bishop of Lonnon, the Earls of Rosstyn, Lrverpoo. 
and Ropen, and Lords WHARNCLIFFE and CALTHORPE. 
By the Earl of SHarressury, from Wrexham, for a 
repeal of the Duties on Sea-borne Coal. 

The Judgment in Equity Bill, the Arbitration Bill, the Inter- 
pleader Bill, the Prohibition and Mandamus Bill, and the 
Examination of Witness Bill, (Lord Tenterden’s Bills) 
were reported. 


POPE OL OL OL OO —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Nov. 23. 


Minutes.] New Writs were ordered for the Borough of 
Knaresborough, in the room of Sir Jamzs MACKINTOSH, 
now one of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India : 
For the City of Norwich, in the room of Mr. Roper? 
GRANT, now Judge Advocate General :—For the ‘own of 
Nottingham, in the room of Mr. DENMAN, now Attorney 
General:—For the Borough of Helston, in the room of 
Sir SAMUEL PECHELL, now one of the Commissioners of 
the Admiralty :— For the County of York, in the room of 
the right hon, Henry BrouGHAmM, now Lord BrouGHam, 
who had since his election, accepted the office of Lord High 
Chancellor. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Grorce Lamp, 
the number of Felonies and Cases of Assault tried at the 
Sessions in the several counties of England during a 
limited period, with an Account of the Costs allowed on 
each Case, and the total Expense charged to each County : 
~——On the Motion of Mr. Atrwoop, the Sums subject to 
the claims of the Creditors of the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
invested in the name of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, in April 1830; and Duty Levied on Foreign Corn. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Slavery, by Mr. 
Harvey, from Colchester:—By Mr. ADEANE, from 
Loughborough, and two other places:—By Mr. M. A. 
TAYior, from the City of Durham :—By Mr. Prirtie, 
from Roscrea, in Tipperary: — By Mr. Wynn, from 
two places in Sligo:—By Sir P. Ecerton, from three 
places in Cheshire:—By Mr. FoLtey from two places 
in Worcestershire:—By Mr. Farpgwv, from Lincoln- 
shire:—By Sir W. Gorpon, from Launceston :—Ry Mr. 
Jamzs Brown, from Newton Breda:—By Mr. Lanou- 
CHERE, from Taunton:—By Mr. CALLAGHAN, from 
Cork:—By Mr. J. JOHNSTONE, from Dumfries:—By Mr. 
Curtets, from Wibringham, Sussex:—By Mr. Sprine 
Rice, from Peebles, Tralee and Milltown, for the Repeal 
of the Assessed Taxes :— By the Marquis of WorcestER, 
from Monmouth:—By Mr. Byne, for a Repeal of the 
Metropolitan Police Act, from the inhabitants of the 
Parish of St. George, and of the Parish of All Saints, 
Poplar. 

[Mr. Hume said, the inhabitants of St. 
George’s complained bitterly of the ex- 
pense of the new police. The previous 
charge in that parish was about 1,500/., 
and it was now nearly 5,000/.] 


By Mr. Hovipswortn, from Dartmouth, against the 
Duty on Sea-borne Coals. 

Leave of absence was given to several Members on account 
of disturbances in the districts with which they are con- 
nected. 


New Writs.—Conpucr or Lorp 
BrovGuam.] Mr. Spring Rice moved 
that a new writ be issued for the borough 
of Knaresborough, in the room of the right 
hon. Henry Brougham, now Lord Broug- 
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ham, who had accepted the office of Lord 
High Chancellor. 

Mr. Croker said, that this motion, al- 
though it appeared to be almost one of 
course, was, considering the circumstances 
attending it, one of the most important 
that had ever been made within the walls 
of that House, and he trusted, therefore, 
that he should be excused if he ventured 
to make a few observations upon it. The 
Gentleman whose place it was now neces- 
sary to fill up in that House, and who, by 
the courtesy of that House, had been 
usually called an hon. and learned Mem- 
ber of that House, but who now, by a most 
extraordinary change, was to be called a 
noble and learned Lord,—the noble and 
learned Lord, then, had declared publicly 
and plainly in that House, and with a full 
view of the change which had now been 
effected, that he could not by any possi- 
bility form a part of that Administration 
whose creation, when the now noble and 
learned Lord made this declaration, was 
plainly, obviously, and certainly, inevitable. 
He should not have thought so much of 
this declaration, had not the noble and 
learned Lord made it voluntarily, and had 
he not repeated it—yes, repeated it, and 
voluntarily repeated it—on the next public 
occasion, and after he had had full time 
to look at all the bearings of the impend- 
ing change. He had often heard that 
noble and learned Lord, while a Member 
of that House, declare that the characters 
of public men formed a part of the wealth 
of England; and as often as the noble 
and learned Lord had expressed this senti- 
ment, so often had he (Mr. Croker) been 
prepared to admit the correctness of it, 
and to participate fully in its justness. If 
the sentiment was correct,—as from his 
heart he believed it was,—he must say, 
that he did think it highiy important that 
the character of the man who was vested 
with the most eminent and transcendent 
powers of the State, who was called—by 
an expression, a sacred expression, but 
not an extravagant one—“ the keeper of 
the King’s conscience,” and who, above 
all, had the disposal of the chief part of 
the patronage of the Church—he did, he 
said, think it important in the highest de- 
gree that the character of such a man 
should stand clear of all shuffling intrigue, 
manly, open, fair, and unclouded, to the 
view of the public. Certain it was, that 
if the character of any public man ought 
to stand thus, the Lord Chancellor was 
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that man; and he could not, therefore, 
think any apology was due from him for 
taking this, the most fitting opportunity 
of reminding the House of those two re- 
markable declarations which the noble and 
learned Lord had volunteered in that 
House. He was ready to hear now, or, 
if it were not convenient now, at some 
other time when it might be convenient, 
the explanation of the reasons which had 
influenced the conduct of the noble and 
learned Lord. He was very ready to be- 
lieve that a satisfactory explanation could 
be given, but, in the absence of such 
explanation, and with the present recol- 
lection of the voluntary declarations of 
the noble and learned Lord, he had thought 
it his duty to make these observations to 
the House. Allow him to say, that he was 
altogether at a loss to understand why this 
motion was not made yesterday ; for, con- 
sidering the declarations of the noble and 
learned Lord, that he would not take office, 
and considering also that the noble and 
learned Lord had given notice of motions 
on two of the most important and vital 
questions that could be brought under 
the consideration of the Commons of Eng- 
land——considering that those notices yet 
stood in the Order Book of that House— 
considering these things, he must say, 
that he did not think the House had been 
respectfully treated in not being informed, 
at the earliest possible opportunity, of the 
appointment of the noble and learned 
Lord to an office which precluded the 
possibility of his redeeming those pledges 
which he had solemnly made to the House. 
It would be no excuse for this want of re- 
spect to the House to say, that the patent 
of the noble and learned Lord was not 
made out yesterday; for though still but 
aright hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
was certainly Lord Keeper, or Chancellor, 
or at least Speaker of the House of Lords. 
They had all seen him there; they had 
been witnesses to his taking his seat on 
the Woolsack; and if the noble and 
learned Lord had hurried forward with 
breathless haste to take possession of that 
place of distinction,—if some technical 
affairs had been set aside in order that 
nothing might impede the gratification of 
the noble and learned Lord’s desire to 
exhibit himself to the astonished specta- 
tors in that high and splendid character— 
he had almost said domino—in which they 
had all beheld him ;—if these things had 
occurred, he must say, that he did not 
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think it was respectful to that House not ! 
to inform them, as soon as the House of | 
Lords was informed, of this remarkable 
appointment. He would show to the | 
House what impression the declarations of | 
the noble and learned Lord had made | 
upon the country, and consequently, how | 
necessary it was that a satisfactory expla- | 
nation should be given of the subsequent 

conduct of the noble and learned Lord. | 
There were certain organs by which the | 
people expressed their sentiments; he 
need not more particularly describe the , 
nature of those organs, and he had only 
to observe, that it was from one of them 
that he was about to read the passage to 
which he begged the attention of the 
House. The hon. Member then read 
as follows :—‘‘ Our Representative, Mr. 
Brougham, has declared twice in the 
House of Commons, and, as we learn 
from The Morning Chronicle, also in the 
Court of King’s Bench, that he will not 
be a member of any Administration that 
may be formed. According to that paper, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman stated 
that ‘the representation of Yorkshire was 
the only place he would have.’ A_corre- 
spondent of our own says—‘ Mr. Brougham 
said in the counsel-room yesterday, that 
he should take no office whatever: that 
when he was returned for Yorkshire, he 
made his election between power and the 
service of the people.’ His constituents 
will learn with great satisfaction the esti- 
mate he sets on the honour of their repre- 
sentation. And, indeed, Mr. Brougham 
already stands in the proudest situation 
to which acommoner can aspire. Distin- 
guished as he has been so remarkably by 
the choice of the first county of England, | 
and endowed as he is with such unrivalled 
powers of doing service to his country, by 
devising and promoting the most import- 
ant reforms, he will, in our opinion, be 
more useful and more illustrious, having 
rejected the trammels of office, and will 
have greater influence and power for ‘the 
accomplishment of his high objects in the 
House of Commons. Yorkshire will have 
increased reason to be proud of her Repre- | 
sentative, if he should persist in declining | 
a seat in the Cabinet, to which his talents | 
and public services so well entitle him, 

for the sake of more freely and unreserv- | 
edly devoting himself to the great causes | 
to which he stands pledged. As an inde- | 
pendent Member of the House of nel 
mons, supporting or opposing Ministers 





' the noble and learned Lord ? 
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as their measures deserve, he would hold 
the balance of parties, and might compel 


' the Administration to do its duty to the 


country. Mr, Brougham’s motion for 
Parliamentary Reform, which was to have 
been made on Tuesday, has been put off 
till next ‘Thursday, owitg to the inconveni- 
ence of discussing so important a measure 
whilst the country is without a Ministry. 
He declares his fixed determination to 
bring it on on that day, ‘ whatever may 
be the circumstances of the country, and 
whosoever may be Minister.’ We rejoice 
in this announcement, and have great 
hopes that this motion will be carried.” 
Now what, he must ask, was the mean- 
ing of these declarations on the part of 
Had the 
noble and learned Lord been neglected ? 
or, which was worse, had he been offered 
something which he did not think equal to 
his high deserts and to his splendid abili- 
ties? Was that the case ? and were these 
declarations intended as a menace, or as 
a spur to the lazy gratitude of the new 
First Lord of the Treasury? If so, then 
Ict him ask what confidence could be re- 
posed in an Administration which could 
be influenced by such motives and swayed 
by such means? If, on the other hand, 
the noble and learned Lord was perfectly 
sincere when he made these declarations, 
then he must contend that it was highly 
important to the House and tothe country, 
that an explanation should be given of the 
circumstances which had caused so great 
an alteration in the views of the noble and 
learned Lord. He repeated, that he was 
ready to believe that a satisfactory expla- 
nation might be given on this point; but 
he must again say, that it appeared to him 
that until] such an explanation were given, 


' the character of the noble and learned 


Lord would be under a cloud. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he begged that 
no hon. Member would suppose that he 
rose to give the explanation which the 
hon. Gentleman had demanded. He did 


| not rise to give any such explanation, for, 


even if he had one to give, he should 
withhold it from a Gentleman who cer- 
tainly was not entitled to call for it. 
Still less was he influenced in rising by a 
desire to vindicate the character of his 
noble and learned friend (Lord Brougham) 
for sure he was, that the character of his 
noble and learned friend needed no vindi- 
cation from him or from any other man, 
either here or elsewhere; but, above all, 
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here, in a place of which he had been 
the highest ornament and the chiefest 
boast. No; the brilliant and powerful 
eloquence of his noble and learned friend 
—the services which he had rendered to 
the people, both in that House and out 
of it—and the services which he would 
render to the people in the high station to 
which he had been so deservedly raised— 
these would vindicate the character of his 
noble and learned friend—these would 
protect the character of his noble and 
learned friend from assaults, however dis- 
interested, however pure, and however 
powerful. And if the character of his 
noble and learned friend had these sub- 
stantial and impregnable grounds of de- 
fence, he was quite sure that hon. Mem- 
bers would think, and justly think, that 
if he attempted to shield his noble and 
learned friend from the assaults of the 
hon. Member opposite, he should be em- 
barking upon avery unnecessary under- 
taking. The hon. Gentleman had said, 
that the circumstances attending the ap- 
pointment of his noble and learned friend 
might be capable of explanation, and that 
he was ready to hear that explanation, 
either now or at any future time. This, 
coming from such a quarter, was a very 
extraordinary admission; for he would 
venture to assert that, to say nothing of 
the irregular and disorderly character of 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman, which, 
from the beginning of it to the end, was 
composed of nothing but violations of the 
rules and orders of that House, and 
which, considered in that light, was, for 
the disorder and irregularity of it, unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Parliamentary 
offences; he would, he repeated, venture 
to say, that any honourable and fair deal- 
ing man, who could admit that the cir- 
cumstances alluded to might be capable 
of explanation, must at the same time be 
of opinion that nothing could be more 
improper than to seize upon an occasion 
like the present for the purpose of mak- 
ing such a speech as that which they had 
heard from the hon. Gentleman,—a speech 
which was replete with insinuations and 
imputations of the most grave character, 
and which could not be, and were 
perhaps not intended to be, the less 
injurious because coupled with the petty, 
paltry admission, that the circumstances 
might be explained. It was to give 
vent to the feelings which this extra- 
— speech had excited, that he now 
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rose; for the speech was alike extra- 
ordinary and indefensible, if the hon. 
Gentleman who had made it was sincere 
in supposing it possible that the circum- 
stance of this case could by possibility be 
explained. If such an explanation could 
be given, who were the persons, the only 
persons, that could give it? Why, the 
colleagues of his noble and learned friend ; 
and they, he need not tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman, were not present. Was it fair, 
then, in the absence of those who, being 
the only persons who wereacquainted with 
the communications that had passed upon 
the subject, were obviously the only per- 
sons who could give an explanation which 
the hon. Gentleman, with seeming can- 
dour, admitted might be possible :—was 
it fair, he would ask, in the absence of 
these persons, to make this attack? How 
happened it that the hon. Gentleman had 
chosen such an opportunity of making 
this assault—an opportunity which, by 
his own showing, was the most improper ? 
He denied, however, that any explanation 
was due under the circumstances which 
the hon. Gentleman had laid down as the 
grounds on which he called for explana- 
tion. Was the House to call for commu- 
nications that had passed between the 
Crown and persons who had been intrust- 
ed with the formation of new Administra- 
tions—communications than which none 
could be of more delicate ora more secret 
nature? Yet these communications, and 
nothing else, would afford that explana- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman demanded. 
If the hon. Gentleman meant to say, that 
he would be satisfied with less than this, 
—that he would take as true the asser- 
tion of honourable men, that new circum- 
stances had occurred which caused his 
noble and learned friend to depart from 
his former purpose, and that he would be 
content with a bare statement of the na- 
ture of these circumstances, if, he said, the 
hon. Gentleman meant to take this ground, 
still it would furnish him with no defence, 
no excuse, for the conduct he had pur- 
sued that night; because all those per- 
sons who could satisfy the demands of the 
hon. Gentleman were unavoidably absent 
from the House. He need not repeat, 
that he thought it quite unnecessary that 
any such explanation should be given to 
the hon. Gentleman; but his object was 
to show that, even upon his own case, the 
speech of the hon, Gentleman was altoge- 
ther indefensible. The words which the 
¥ 
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hon. Gentleman had quoted as those which 
had been used in that House by his noble 
and learned friend were not according to 
his recollection,—were not, as he should 
be ready to swear if called upon to swear, 
to the best of his recollection,—the words 
which had fallen from his noble and 
learned friend on the occasion alluded to. 
He was not called upon to state wherein 
the difference between him and the hon. 
Gentleman, on this point, consisted ; but 
the very fact of the difference existing at 
all demonstrated the wisdom of that rule 
of the House which forbade the expres- 
sions used by an hon. Member in one 
debate to be quoted against him in an- 
other debate; and this was one of the 
many irregularities into which the hon. 
Gentleman had been Jed that evening. 
He said many irregularities, which was a 
very mild expression; to call the hon, 
Gentleman’s speech a disorderly speech 
would be saying very little, for it was a 
congeries of offences against the rules and 
orders of the Parliament. Not contented 
with his own breaches of order, the hon. 
Gentleman had quoted an anonymous cor- 
respondent of a Yorkshire newspaper, in 
which the words of a Member of that 
House were set down and commented 
upon; and in which there was related, 
on the authority of some prying person, 
the gossip of the robing room,—which 
the anonymous correspondent of the York- 
shire editor called the ‘‘ counsel-room,”— 
but which was, in fact, the place where 


gentlemen of the Bar put on and put off 


their wigs and gowns. He was the last 
man, he trusted, in that House to narrow 
liberty of this nature out of doors; but it 
did appear to him to be improper, in the 
highest degree, to quote within the walls 
of that House such an authority, for the 
unworthy purpose of injuring the charac- 
ter of the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. Such conduct he would not at- 
tempt to characterize as it deserved; but 
this he would say of it,-- namely, that he 
believed it was unparalleled in the con- 
duct of any man who had ever thought 
himself obliged to go into the hottest, the 
most violent, and the most uncompro- 
mising opposition. One other observa- 
tion, and he had done. He begged, that 
in considering this subject, hon. Members 
would recollect the day which the hon. 
Gentleman had chosen for this insidious, 
this indefensible, and this as the hon. 
Gentleman admitted it might turn out to 
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be, unfounded attack. It was the day 
on which his noble and learned friend, 
vested with the highest judicial functions 
of the realm, had entered upon the admi- 
nistration of justice, and the exercise of 
the important duties which had devolved 
upon him. The hon. Gentleman admitted 
that the observations he had made were 
calculated to injure and to degrade the 
character of the Lord Chancellor in the 
eyes of the people, unless a certain expla- 
nation were given; and that explanation 
the hon. gentleman well knew could be 
given only by particular persons, who for 
some time to come could not by possibi- 
lity make their appearance in that House. 

Mr. Croker, in a very low tone, said, 
that he did not depend upon his own 
recollection for the words which the noble 
and learned Lord had used on the occa- 
sion to which he had referred ; but that, 
having consulted those channels by which 
it was well known that the proceedings 
of that House were communicated to the 
public, he had found that the manner in 
which those different channels had re- 
ported the words of the noble and learned 
Lord very nearly corresponded. 

Lord F. L. Gower begged to assure hon. 
Members that he had come down to the 
House that evening without the slightest 
knowledge that such a discussion as the 
present would arise, but that he had de- 
termined, wheneverthe opportunity should 
present itself, to give vent to the expres- 
sion of his opinion on this subject. He 
should think himself unworthy of the seat 
he filled in that House if he kept within 
his own breast the feelings with which he 
had heard of the appointment of the 
noble and learned Lord. Those feelings 
were not unmingled with regret-—with 
regret that one of the sources of bril- 
liant eloquence, of extensive knowledge, 
and of profound wisdom, was dried up to 
that House. His regret, however, was 
heightened by other circumstances. He 
had had the fortune to be an auditor of the 
two declarations which the noble and 
learned Lord had made with regard to the 
new Administration, and if he had mis- 
understood those declarations, he could 
only attribute it to that obtuseness of in- 
tellect which the noble and learned Lord, 
while a Member of that House, was ac- 
customed to attribute to such Members of 
the House as happened to differ from him. 
That noble and tearned Lord used to tell 
the country Gentlemen and other Mem- 
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bers of that House, that they could hardly 
count ten upon their fingers, and that he 
looked upon them as little better than 
dolts and blockheads. Now, he had not 
the vanity—the presumption—to suppose 
himself excluded from the list of dolts 
and blockheads; and he attributed it to 
the fact of his being such a person, that 


he had, as a plain man, misunderstood the | 


noble and learned Lord’s declarations. 


He did believe, he must confess, that | 


when the noble and learned Lord made 


those declarations, no man could more | 
distinctly and explicitly have intimated | 


that he had altogether sacrificed office ; 
and, with this belief, he could not delay 


informing the noble and learned Lord by | 


this, the only means in his power, of what 
interpretation he had put upon the words 
uttered by that noble and learned Lord. 
He did not demand any explanation; but 
at the same time he thought it right to 


state, that, in his opinion, the most serious | 
consequences would result if no explana- | 


tion were given, amonz which conse- 
quences, this certainly would be one,— 
namely, detriment to the character of a 
great public officer. 

Lord Morpeth said, that he looked upon 
this discussion as altogether irrelevant; 
but, as it had arisen, he could not refrain 
from making one observation. If it were 
thought, thatanexplanaticn was necessary, 
he must say, that he could not consider it 
either a manly or a sensible course to de- 
mand that explanation in the absence of 


the only persons who could give it. What- | 


ever declarations might have been at- 


tributed to his noble and learned friend, he | 


believed that the noble Lord who spoke 
last would admit that it had never been im- 
puted to his noble and learned friend, 
that he had said he should be mad to ac- 
cept the office of Lord Chancellor. And 


yet such a declaration, made by another | 
noble individual, with regard to another | 
office, which the same noble individual | 


did nevertheless afterwards accept, had 
not been considered by the noble Lord 
who spoke last as any detriment to the 
character of that noble individual; nor 
had the noble Lord thought that incon- 
sistency any ground for want of con- 
fidence. 

Mr. T. S. Duncombe said, that as a 
Yorkshireman he must express the regret 
he felt at the noble and learned Lord 
having seceded from that honour which 
he had described in one of his speeches 
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in Yorkshire as a pinnacle which was 
much too high for him to look down 
| from. He believed that the same regret 
was felt throughout Yorkshire. The 
| people of Yorkshire had entertained the 
/most sanguine hopes of the success of 
| their distinguished Member’s exertions in 
the cause of reform; but when the pro- 
jected reform was brought forward, he 
feared that those hopes would be sadly 
disappointed. This, however, would not 
| have been the case if the noble and learned 
Lord had remained in that House; and he 
/must say, that he deeply lamented the 
time and the circumstances in which that 
distinguished person had allowed himself 
to be seduced from the commanding 
-eminence which he occupied in that 
louse. This was the place in which his 
transcendent abilities were wanted. The 
‘noble and learned Lord, when a Member 
| of that House, had often told them of 
another place, from which they had little 
to expect, and yet he had gone to that 
place, never more to return. He believed, 
from his heart, that that noble and learned 
| person would perform the duties of Lord 
| Chancellor with credit to himself, and with 
'the highest satisfaction to the country. 
| The change, however, had beentoo hurried. 
If he (Lord Brougham) had remained 
| there, —the member for Yorkshire,—until 
| he had fulfilled his pledges and redeemed 





_his promises, by carrying through the 
| House his important motions respecting 
| Negro Slavery and Reform in Parliament, 
— if he had done this, he might have re- 
| tired to the place he now occupied ; and 
if he had so retired, his appointment 
would have been hailed with the acclama- 
tions of his friends, while his elevation 
would have added new lustre to the high 
office of Lord Chancellor, for he would 
have carried with him the gratitude and 
the respect of millions. 
Sir H, Hardinge said, that he should 
not have troubled the House with any 
' observations on this subject if it had not 
been for the sneer—the indecent sneer— 
'which the noble Lord (Morpeth) opposite 
had thrown out, and in consequence of 
which he felt it his duty to rise in defence 
of the noble person. against whom that 
| sneer was directed. Notwithstanding that 
indecent sneer, —notwithstanding the 
bitter malice and the sneers with which 
the Duke of Wellington had been assailed 
~—malice and sneers which he despised ,-— 
notwithstanding these, the character of 
¥ 2 
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the Duke of Wellington must and ever 
would stand high in the history of this | 
country. The sacrifice of patronage, the 
large retrenchments, the great measure of | 
Catholic Emancipation, which had cha- | 
racterized the Administration of the Duke | 
of Wellington, would hereafter receive the | 
praise they merited from the historian, and | 
the gratitude of the public now, in spite of | 
the sneers of Lordlings. [Loud cries of | 
“ Order,” and “ Chair, chair,” and the 
Speaker immediately rose]. He begged 
pardon: it must be evident that he was 
speaking with considerable warmth; he 
had been carried too far, but, perceiving 
his error, he would not lose a moment in 
retracting it, and he begged leave, very 
sincerely, to apologize, both to the House 
and to the noble Lord. All he meant to 
say was, that the character of the Duke 
of Wellington stood too high to be injured 
by sneers, no matter from what quarter 
they might proceed. 

Mr. Macauley was sure that the senti- 
ments which had fallen from the gallant 
Officer were extremely creditable to him. 
The warmth with which he had defended his 
friend, and the candour with which he had 
instantly retracted a hasty expression—can- 
dour whichin him could not be mistaken ,— 
were alike honourable to the gallant ofti- 
cer. The observations which had fallen 
from his noble friend, the member for 
Yorkshire, and to which the gallant offi- 
cer had referred, had been made in reply 
to a sneer from the other side of the 
House. He agreed with the gallant offi- 
cer that many of the measures carried by 
the Duke of Wellington’s Administration 
had been of a most excellent description, 
and he would instance, amongst others, 
the great measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. The noble Duke deserved the gra- 
titude of the country for having, by the 
carrying of that measure, saved the coun-- 
try from that civil war to which it was 
exposed a year and a half ago, and that 
deed reflected greater glory on his name 
than all his splendid military achieve- 
ments on the continent of Europe. There 
were many circumstances to justify the 
conduct of the noble Lord upon whom an 
attack had been made that evening. 
There were but a few days for delibera- 
tion, and that at a time when one Minis- 
try was about being formed—when another 
had just been dissolved ;—a time when 
great agitation prevailed, and when the 
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country required a strong and efficient 
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Ministry to conduct the government of 
the State; at such a period a few days 
wereas great and as momentous in events as 
months would be at another period. It 
was not by the clock they should measure 
the importance of the changes which might 
take place in such an interval. He owed 
no political allegiance to the noble Lord 
who had been transferred to another 
place, but as a Member of that House, he 
could not banish from his memory the ex- 
traordinary eloquence of that noble per- 
son within those walls — an eloquence 
which left nothing equal to it behind ; 
and when he beheld the departure of that 
great man from amongst them, and when 
he saw the place in which he usually sat, 
and from which he had so often asto- 
nished them by the mighty powers of his 
mind, occupied in such an exceedingly 
different manner that evening by the hon. 
Member who had commenced this De- 
bate, he could not express the feelings 
and the emotions to which such circum- 
stances gave rise. Was that a time when 
an attack should be thus made upon the 
noble Lord is question, and under such 
circumstances, too, when perhaps no hon, 
Member present was in possession of the 
reasons which had influenced that noble 
Lord in accepting office? Was that a 
time for a Member of that House, who 
would sooner have burned his tongue than 
have made such an attack in the presence 
of that noble person, thus to attack him 
behind his back ? [ “ Order, order’’] 

The Speuker interposed, and called the 
hon. Member to order. 

Mr. Macauley begged pardon of the 
House if he had said any thing which was 
out of order. He never meant to say, that 
any feelings of personal fear would pre- 
vent any Gentleman opposite from pur- 
suing such a course. He never consi- 
dered that it was through the means of 
personal fear, or intimidation, that that 
noble Lord had exercised such an extraor- 
dinary power as he did in that House. 
While he sat there, however, there were 
few present who would venture to make 
such an attack upon him. Now that he 
had gone from amongst them, was that 
the befitting time for an attack to be 
made upon him by those who, while he 
was there, dreaded the sarcastic powers 
of his extraordinary eloquence, and pru- 
dently shunned the encounter? He could 
only deplore that he ~had not the tongue 
of that great man to defend him. 
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Lord Morpeth had not uttered any 
sneer against the noble Duke, whom he 
highly respected, and he applauded the 
warmth with which that noble person’s 
friends were ready to defend him. What 
he had said was, that the noble Duke had 
made a declaration against taking office, 
stronger than that of his noble friend, and 
that had not lost him the confidence of 
his friends. 

Mr. Croker likewise explained. He 
had, he said, never shrunk from an en- 
counter with the noble Lord in question, 
from a fear of his sarcastic powers. He 
had sat in that House for many years, 
and he remembered that upon one occa- 
sion he had a warmer discussion with that 
noble Lord than he ever had with any 
other man in the world. 

Lord F. L. Gower disclaimed any thing 
like personal feeling in the observations 
which he had made. 

Mr. Long Wellesley defended the con- 
duct of the Duke of Wellington. When 
the history of that noble Duke should 
come to be told, the errors which he had 
committed would be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance of his having been badly sur- 
rounded. He did not require a better 
proof of that than was to be found in the 
conduct of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
that evening. 

Mr. Charles Wood said, that he had 
been instrumental, with others, in obtain- 
ing the return of Mr. Brougham, now 
Lord Brougham, for Yorkshire, and he 
could assure the House, that the people of 
Yorkshire would be delighted when they 
heard of that noble Lord's appointment to 
his present high office; and he was cer- 
tain that nothing would give them more 
satisfaction than that it was upon their 
chosen Representative the choice of the 
Crown had fallen in this instance. 

The Motion was then put, and the writ 
for Knaresborough was ordered to be 
issued. 


Cotonran Stavery.] Lord Morpeth 
presented a Petition from the town of 
Leeds, praying for the Abolition of Negro 
Slavery. The Petition was signed by the 
Mayor, the Vicar, and upwards of 15,000 
of the principal inhabitants in every branch 
of business, and of every denomination, in 
that populous and wealthy town. The 
noble Lord trusted that we had now a Go- 
vernment which would look this import- 
ant question in the face. He (Lord Mor- 
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peth) was determined to give his support 
—a cordial though a constitutional support 
—to the present Government, because he 
hoped that it would be distinguished at 
home for measures of sound, salutary, and 
useful reform, and retrenchment; and 
that abroad its conduct would be describ- 
ed by the single word “ peace.” He also 
confidently hoped, that the present Go- 
vernment would exercise a proper vigi- 
lance, and adopt efficient measures for 
putting down the disturbances in the 
country: at the same time he thought the 
local gentry and yeomanry in those dis- 
tricts had a duty to discharge, and a part 
to perform, as well as Government. 

Mr. Labouchere concurred with the no- 
ble Lord in thinking that it was the duty 
of his Majesty’s Government to look this 
important question in the face—a ques- 
tion which involved the happiness and 
well-being of 800,000 of our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Mr. Keith Douglas supported the 
prayer of the petition. He had that day 
attended a large meeting of West-India 
proprietors, and the general sense of the 
persons present was, that the whole sub- 
ject should be brought fairly before the 
country in all its relations. 

Mr. Bethell thought, that few petitions 
ever presented to that House were more 
deserving of the fullest consideration, with 
respect to the subject of it, and to those 
from whom it emanated. He trusted, that 
the whole state of the colonies would be 
fully gone into. Justice as well as 
humanity demanded and he was sure 
that he spoke the sense of all the peti- 
tioners when he said, that the inquiry 
ought to be conducted with calmness, and 
a firm determination to injure no one. 

Mr. A. Trevor condemned the wild 
and visionary philanthropy which would 
emancipate the slaves before they were fit 
for freedom. He wanted to know what 
indemnity was to be granted to the West- 
India proprietors ; and maintained, that the 
condition of negro slaves was preferable 
to that of the peasantry of the United 
Kingdom. He should oppose any mea- 
sure for emancipation which did not give 
compensation to the West-India proprie- 
tors. 

General Gascoyne said, that the noble 
Lord who had presented the Petition had 
not confined himself to the condition of 
the slaves, but had alluded to the 
whole policy of the Government. There 
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was one subject upon which he (Gene- 
ral Gascoyne) would take the present 
opportunity of expressing himself. He 
alluded to reform, and he would now 
say, that to any system of moderate re- 
form he should not make any objection. 
Iie wished to know from the noble Lord 
whether or not he had taken up the ques- 
tion since it had been abandoned by the 
learned and noble Lord who was the 
noble Lord’s colleague. 

Mr. £vans thought, that it would be a 
miserable expedient to postpone a settle- 
meut of the subject. Sufficient depen- 
dence had already been placed upon the 
professions of thecolonial legislatures with 
respect to preparing the slave-population 
for free labour. He wished the question 
not to be decided on any abstract princi- 
ples, but by a determination to do justice 
to all the parties interested. He did not 
believe slavery was so delightful as some 
hon. Members represented it ; and it was 
nothing but cruel bondage. He wished 
by no means to do any injury to the West- 
India proprietors; but he must protest 
against the question being indefinitely 
postponed in deference to their fears. 

Mr. Bernal deeply regretted that a 
question of such magnitude should be dis- 
cussed at all, especially so warmly, upon 
the mere incidental point whether a peti- 
tion should be laid upon the Table. The 
subject ought to be looked at with the 
eyes of statesmen, and not with those of 
factious partisans. His being a West- 
Indian land-owner himself should never 
deter him from speaking his sentiments on 
the subject, though he had never, and he 
never would countenance abuses of any 
kind. Affected religion and_ bastard 
morality had been called in to aid the 
cause of the antagonists of slavery, aud to 
destroy the sacred and recognised rights 
of property in the West-Indies. He only 
wished to add, that the West-India inter- 
ests, tired of having the question so long 
hanging over their heads, were now anx- 
ious that it should be brought forward in 
some shape or other. All they asked was 
an honest, impartial, and liberal inquiry 
into the actual condition of the slaves and 
of the colonies. 

Mr. Briscoe, although he admitted that 
he was not a statesman, felt competent to 
decide in the abstract, that slavery was a 
crime, and a foul stain on the character 
and honour of Great Britain. He had 
little expected, when he took his seat in 
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the House of Commons, that he should 
sce the day when such an assertion was 
made, as that the condition of the slave 
in the West-Indies was preferable to that 
of the English peasant. He challenged 
the hon. Gentleman who made that state- 
ment to submit the proposal to the most 
wretched and hopeless of the peasantry, 
and to be governed by the answer he 
should receive. As to the rights of the 
West-India proprietors, he was ready to 
give compensation whenever a case of loss 
could be established. 

Mr. O'Connell denied, that pretended 
religion or illegitimate humanity had pro- 
duced the strong feeling prevailing in the 
three kingdoms against slavery; he de- 
nied also, that even an Irish peasant, 
wretched as he was, would consent for a 
moment to change places with a negro, 
who might receive thirty-nine lashes at the 
will of a man, woman, or child, and who 
might be torn from his wife and family, 
that he might be sold to pay his master’s 
debts. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that if the condition 
of the peasantry of Great Britain were 
worse than that of slaves in the West 
Indies, it was indeed high time for the 
Touse to inquire into the sufferings of the 
labouring poor. 

Mr. Briscoe wished to understand from 
the hon. Member who had attended the 
meeting of West-India Proprietors this day 
(Mr. K. Douglas), whether they were ready 
to enter fairly and honestly upon the whole 
question of the abolition of Slavery ? 

No answer was given to the question. 
The Petition to be printed. 


Adjournment. 


ApjounNnMENT.] Mr. Spring Ricemoved 
that the House, at its rising, should adjourn 
to Thursday. There was nothing on the 
papers of the House for Wednesday but 
the Colonial Trade Bill, and it would be 
most convenient that public business should 


not be proceeded with until the return of 


those Gentlemen who had recently vacated 
their seats upon taking office. He had 
no doubt that many persons concerned in 
Election Petitions, or in Private Bills, would 
be desirous of a longer adjournment ; but, 
after the decision to which the House had 
come the other evening, he did not feel it 
his duty to call for a longer adjournment. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought, that after 
the decisions to .which they had come 
respecting the despatch of business, it was 
to be regretted that any postponement 
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should be required. Thursday was fixed 
fur the Ballot for three Committees, ard 
on that occasion it would be necessary that 
180 Members be present. Otherwise the 
House must adjourn, and adjournments 
must be repeated de die in diem. Now, 
for his part, he did not wish to be an 
alarmist ; but he would say that, in the 


Adjournment. 


present state of things in several parts of 


the country, there were many hon. Gen- 
tlemen in that House whose duty required 
them to be elsewhere to watch over the 
tranquillity of their own districts, He had 
already, on a former occasion, expressed 
his opinion, that everything ought to be 
done he the House to enable Gentlemen to 
attend to that important duty; but the 
House had come to a contrary decision, 
and he feared that the result would be, 
great inconvenience to the House, and to 
those interested in Election Petitions. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley protested against 
further alteration. When the House had 
on two occasions decided that it would 
proceed at once to the consideration of the 
Petitions on Elections, any postponement 
would occasion excessive inconvenience 
and expense to those partics who had made 
arrangements, founded upon the Resolu- 
tions of the House. He hoped that his 
hon. friend (Mr. Rice) would not move 
for any further postponemeut. He was 
desirous that on the evening fixed for the 
ballot, they should be able to assemble a 
sufficient number of Members. If that 
should not be the case, and, consequently, 
repeated delay should be occasioned, he 
thought it would be necessary to resort to 
a call of the House. 

Sir George Warrender was of opinion, 
that there would be no necessity for further 
postponement. His hon. friend (Mr. 8. 
Wortley) seemed to him to consider the 
difficulty which the House might mect 
with, in proceeding with Election Petitions, 
greater than it really could be. By a late 
Act of Parliament, it had been enacted 
that 100 Members were sufficient to 
make a House for the ballot. Therefore, 
he did not fear that they should fail in 
assembling a sufficient number. For his 
part, he would attend regularly. 

Sir M. W. Ridley explained, that when 
there were ballots to be taken for three 
Committees, the presence of 180 Members 
was necessary; if for two Committees, 120 
Members must be present ; if for but one 
Committee, 100 Members, as the hon. 
Baronet had stated, were sufficient, 
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Mr. Home Drummond said, that he had 
voted against delay; and now that the 
House had decided that the Petitions 
should be proceeded with immediately, he 
was of opinion that postponement repeated 
from day to day, would inflict injustice on 
persons concerned in the petitions. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that if Petitions 
were not pending, he might not have de- 
parted from the course usually pursued on 
occasions of such change as had just then 
taken place in the relations in which some 
Members stood towards the country and 
the Government. It was by no means 
unusual to ask for an adjournment of 
several days. Certainly it was not un- 
reasonable to ask for a delay from that to 
Thursday. It was his intention to move 
on that day for a farther adjournment to 
the following Tuesday, and then again to 
Thursday. On the last-mentioned day he 
should move an adjournment to whatever 
time might then seem necessary to allow 
all those Members who had accepted office 
to be re-elected. 

Sir Robert Peel was aware of the ex- 
cessive inconvenience occasioned by the 
discussion of questions connected with the 
public business, in the absence of Members 
of the House, who were also members of 
his Majesty’s Government. He could not, 
therefore, hesitate to acquiesce in tne Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman opposite ; and 
he thought it right that the days fixed for 
the sittings of the House should be those 
for taking into consideration Election Peti- 
tions. As there could be but one opinion 
respecting the propriety of accommodating 
the Gentlemen “ now sitting at the other 
side of the House,” he expressed his en- 
tire acquiescence in the Motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


LInUTENANT-GENERAL OF THE ORD- 
NANCE.] The Report of the Committee 
of Ways and Means being brought up, 

Mr. Hume took that opportunity of ask- 
ing his hon. friend opposite (Mr. Spring 
Rice) whether the office of Master-general 
of the Ordnance had yet been filled up? 
And also, whether it was the intention of 
the Government to appoint a Lieutenant- 
general of the Ordnance ? 

Mr. Spring Rice was not yet certain 
that the office of Master of the Ordnance 
had been filled up; but with respect to 
that of Lieutenant-general of the Ord- 
nance, he knew there was no intention of 
filling it at present, 
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Boarp or Controu.] On a new Writ 
for the Borough of Knaresborough, in the 
room of Sir James Mackintosh, who had 
accepted the office of one of the Com- 
missioners of the Board of Control for 
the Affairs of India being moved for, 

Mr. Hume hoped, that the new Ministry 
would consider how unnecessary and how 
excessive was the expense occasioned to 
the country by the Board of Control, 
and determine not to continue it. He had 
great objection to numerous Boards, and 
still greater objections to the changes that 
were continually made in them. He was 
of opinion that if the Board of Control was 
necessary, no one could be fitter for the 
office than Sir James Mackintosh. His 
observation was intended to be general, and 
he must say, it seemed to him as if these 
offices were kept only for the sake of patron- 
age. With the exception of changing the 
Lord Chancellor with every Ministry, which 
was abominable; he knew nothing more 
mischievous than the frequent changes of 
the public Boards, to answer the purposes 
of Ministerial patronage. The interest of 
nearly 100,000,000 persons was intrusted to 
the Board of Control, and it ought, there- 
fore, to be constituted of persons of great 
eminence, talents and practice, not remov- 
able at the pleasure of the Administra- 
tion. He did not make this remark as an 
objection to the present Ministry, but as 
stating a general principle that ought to 
be followed. 

The writ was ordered. 


Distress tn IrELANn.| Mr. Wyse 
presented a Petition from the labourers of 
the town and neighbourhood of Tipperary, 
praying for legislative relief in their great 
distress. The Petition, the hon. Member 
said, was most numerously signed, but 
couched in language the most temperate, 
and evinced much of that forbearance 
which characterizes the Irish peasant in 
the midst of all privations. The petitioners 
complained of a total want of employment 
for six months in the year, of the high rent 
of land, and of the weight of local taxation. 
Fither of these causes was adequate to 
produce much misery, and, unfortunately, 
they were usually combined in the most 
fertile portions of the island. The exten- 
sive coast of Connaught and Munster 
exhibited an excess of wretchedness un- 
paralleled even in the most degraded parts 
of continental Europe; but from this 
taint scarcely any portion of the country 
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was totally exempted. Few counties in 
Jreland could boast a larger share of natu- 
ral advantages than the county which he 
represented—the fertility of its soil was, 
even in Ireland, proverbial—yet the com- 
mon cause of pauperism there, as elsewhere 
was uncorrected by the bounties of nature, 
or the anxious efforts of a patient and 
energetic population. In the town of 
Tipperary there was formerly a small but 
thriving manufacture of woollens, which, 
from the rapid superiority to which the 
same manufacture has attained in another 
country, has been totally extinguished. It 
supported a very considerable portion of 
the industrious classes, who were now, as in 
so many instances in Ireland, thrown ex- 
clusively on the land. The competition 
for land had so augmented rent, that, in 
the neighbourhood of that town, no less 
than 12/. or 131. per acre was paid. When 
to this was added the burthens of local tax- 
ation, countyor Grand-jury cesses, church- 
rates, &c., scarcely sufficient was left for 
the mere sustenance of the lowest state of 
animal existence. The Petitioners stated, 
that even these sacrifices they would 
willingly submit to, were they convinced 
that, by what was wrung from their hard 
earnings, any equivalent was returned to 
the cultivator—but it was a vicious circle 
throughout—great distress produced pro- 
portionate discontent ; discontent required 
a larger mass of physical force to control 
it; and the support of this physical force, 
necessary to the Government, drew still 
deeper upon the energies and gains of 
the peasant, augmented his distress, and- 
would continue to augment it, until at last 
swelling beyond all bounds, it would over- 
flow every dyke which mere coercion can 
raise against it. That Ireland had been 
rapidly advancing to a state of things, 
appalling to every eye which looked beyond 
the present was unhappily too notorious. 
The only question was, by what means the 
Legislature, could stay the giant evil in its 
terrific progress, and step in between the 
country and revolution by a_ salutary 
reform, which would not dally about the 
high places of society, but go to the root 
of the whole evil. Petitions like this 
gave a plain representation of the moral 
cancer which was feeding on the coun- 
try. They invoked the Legislature in 
time to lay its healing hand on the disease ; 
it was spreading over the sound parts—a 
few years longer, and it would defy reme- 
dics—and the Legislature would be in 
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time only to witness the dissolution. What 
did the petitioners demand? It would 
be well for hon. Gentlemen, who, night 
after night, proclaimed in terms alarming 
to the boldest politician, the disorganized 
state of counties in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis,—it would be 
well forthosehon.Gentlemen,usuallyso loud 
when any symptoms of a similar disease 
shewed itself on the surface in Ireland, to 
contrast the character and causes of these 
disorders in both countries. Whence arose 
the turbulence of Kent, Sussex, Hants, 
and Surrey? From the same causes as 
similar tumults had arisen in Ireland— 
want of employment, high rents, and 
enormous taxation. But what a difference 
in the demands of the labourers in the two 
countries! The petitioners here wished to 
force the farmer to give them from 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. wages: the petitioners whose 
prayer had just been heard declared them- 
selves willing to work for 6d. only. They 
felt that discontent and distress walked 
together—that idleness led to disorder— 
that the unoccupied hand would at last 
grasp the midnight torch—and that crime 
and bloodshed, and anarchy, would take 
the place which Government was preparing 
for them, His Majesty’s present Ministers 
had professed, when on the other side of 
the House, an anxiety to attend to the 
wants of Ireland : they had now the power, 
as they had then the wish. A more glori- 
ous task never awaited any Administration. 
The support which they could hope from 
the Members for Ireland must depend upon 
their attention to the interests of Ireland ; 
but that attention, if not given instantly, 
might as well not be givenatall. To pro- 
vide employment for the poor should be 
the first principle of the Government; and 
until measures were brought forward for 
that purpose, it would be vain to talk of 
the pacification, because it would be vain 
to talk of the prosperity of Ireland. 

Mr. Hume was afraid, that the hon. 
Member had imposed an impossible task 
on the Government, in calling on it to 
provide employment for the unemployed 
poor in Ireland. It seemed to him a 
prevalent error with Gentlemen from the 
other side of the water, to suppose that 
the evils complained of in Ireland could 
be removed by the introduction of a Bill 
into that House. Nothing could be more 
erroneous than such an opinion. He 
believed that a commutation of tithes, 
and the placing Church property on the 
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same footing as other property, would 
have the effect of giving employment to 
the great majority of the poor of Ireland. 
He hoped, therefore, that some measure 
of this kind would be introduced by Go- 
vernment ; and if it were supported by the 
hon. Members for Ireland, it would do 
more towards relieving that country than 
any plan which he had yet heard advo- 
cated for the employment of the working 
classes. 

Sir Robert Bateson expressed his ap- 
probation of the valuable observations 
which had fallen from the hon. member 
for Tipperary, and he hoped that he would 
take every opportunity of drawing the 
attention of the House and the Govern- 
ment to the situation of Ireland, and to 
the means of ameliorating the condition 
of the people. If the hon. member for 
Middlesex would excuse him, he would take 
the liberty of telling him, that there were 
many things which would be of material 
consequence to the well-being of Ireland 
with which he seemed to be unacquainted, 
He knew that that hon. Gentleman was 
desirous of doing everything in his power 
for the improvement of Ireland, but the 
remedies he recommended would not pro- 
duce the result he wished for. There 
were many other things which affected 
the comfort and happiness of the people, 
besides the tithes and Church-rates. The 
local payments were, perhaps, more bur- 
thensome than the general taxes. He 
hoped that the immediate attention of the 
Government would be directed to improve 
the state of Ireland; and Ministers might 
be assured, that they would meet with an 
ample reward in the increased loyal feel- 
ings of the people. The local taxes were 
peculiarly oppressive; and in the county 
of Londonderry, many respectable farmers 
whose condition had been above mediocrity 
—were now reduced to poverty by the 
operation of these rates. Sums to a very 
large amount were annually collected in 
Ireland from the farmer, which in England 
were derived from other sources. There 
were many farmers who had to pay more 
than the amount of their rent in local 
taxes, called grand Jury assessments ; 
which were devoted to purposes never 
thought of in this country. The assess- 
ment last year amounted to not less than 
20s. an acre in the district of Magherafelt, 
in the county of Londonderry. The sum 
paid as tithes in no part of the north of Ire- 
land was equal to that? If these rates were 
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laid out in improving the country, there 
would be some remuneration to the farmer; 
but the larger portion was expended ina 
manner which could not be of the least 
service to him. The expenses of the 
County Infirmary and Hospital, and other 
institutions were paid out of these funds. 
To the farmer, those institutions, however 
excellent, were of no use, and that he was 
obliged to support them was one of the 
great grounds of complaint, which some- 
thing must be done to relieve. With re- 
gard to the observation of thehon. Member 
respecting tithes and Church property, he 
could not agree with him that they were 
oppressive, or that their abolition would be 
such a material benefit to the farmer. 
At the same time he was prepared to 
admit, that great good had been derived 
from the operation of the Tithes Com- 
position Act; he could assure the hon. 
Member, tinat in the part of the country to 
which he belonged, the conduct of the 
clergy was marked with the utmost for- 
bearance and humanity, and that there 
was nothing oppressive in their mode of 
collecting tithes. Tithes were not nearly 
so oppressive as the County-cess. What- 
ever might be the practice in other parts 
of the country, tithes were there only paid 
on corn and hay, and none were levied on 
green crops. ‘Tithes were never taken on 
turnips, potatoes, or any other green crops 
in the county of Londonderry. The situa- 
tion of the farmer was, however, such, 
that every payment was felt by him; 
though hardly any rate was so little oppres- 
sive as tithes. Distress prevailed to a very 
considerable extent in the north of Ireland, 
and until means were found of procuring 
employment for the people, little could be 
done for their advantage. Until induce- 
ments could be held out to capitalists to 
embark their money in establishing manu- 
factures in that country, little could be 
done for the improvement of the people. 
He was not willing to adopt the opinions 
of political economists respecting a super- 
abundant population existing in Ireland ; 
yet he could not disguise from himself that 
capital and population did not bear a 
proper proportion toeachother. Someofthe 
important manufactures of Ireland were 
completely gone to decay, in consequence 
of the policy adopted by this country. 
The linen-trade, formerly the staple of 
Ireland, had for some time been on the 
decline, and was fast falling into decay. 
Jt supported a vast number of persons in 
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the north of Ireiand in comparative comfort, 
and nearly all the peasantry in those dis- 
tricts were enabled to pay their rent by 
growing flax. The introduction of foreign 
flax, and the importation of foreign linen, 
had almost driven the trade from those 
districts. In consequence, the condition 
of the farmers and the labouring popula- 
tion of the north of [reland was much de- 
teriorated. Unless means were adopted 
to improve the trade, the distress would 
increase. At present most of the pea- 
santry, in consequence of these circum- 
stances, were unable to pay their rents, 
He did not mean to assert that a change in 
the commercial policy of England was 
not necessary, but it had been attended 
with the most disastrous results in Ireland. 
He trusted that the attention of the new 
Government would be directed to that 
part of the empire, and that its resources 
would be made available for the general 
good. He agreed with the hon. member 
for Middlesex, that it was not men but 
measures which the country desired. The 
new Administration he hoped would 
produce a change in the artificial state of 
that country, in which there was an ap- 
pearance of great wealth, surrounded by 
the reality of the most squalid poverty. 
The misery of the poorer classes far sur- 
passed anything to be seen in any other 
part of the world. He believed that his 
Majesty’s Ministers wished to do some- 
thing for Ireland, and if he saw them in- 
clined to do that, they should have his 
humble support. If they pursued a 
system of strict retrenchment, they would 
find that the greater portion of the 
Irish Members would side with them. 
Notwithstanding the distress prevailing 
in Ireland, the spirit of discontent 
was not manifested nearly to the same 
extent there as in other parts of his 
Majesty’s dominions. In that country, 
and especially in the north, obedience was 
shewn to the laws; and he was satisfied, 
that a very little exertion on the part of 
the House, would excite a feeling of grati- 
tude in the peasantry of Ireland, which 
would be attended with the most happy 
results. With the improvement of the 
condition of the people, there would be an 
increased feeling of respect for the laws 
and the Constitution, and all classes in- 
crease in brotherly love and affection. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, he,concurred with 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that it 
would not be in the powér of the new 
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Administration—it was not, indeed, in the 
power of any Administration—to create 
employment for the people. The truth 
was, that a Government could rarely do 
good in matters of this kind, though it 
might do harm by interference. The hon. 
Member, however, went on to state ano- 
ther proposition, apparently in contradic- 
tion to his first; namely, that one of the 
measures by which the situation of Ireland 
could be ameliorated would be, by some 
Act on our part, to place Church property 
there on the footing of other property. 
Upon this subject he would only say, that 
he was not aware that any such measure 
was necessary, or that Church property 
was placed on any other footing than lay 
property. Both rested on the same laws, 
and must stand or fall together. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney observed, that the 
statements of this petition was so very 
extraordinary, particularly when connected 
with the speeches of the hon. Member 
who presented it, and of the hon. Member 
on the same bench with him, that he wished 
for some slight explanation of allegations 
which he scarcely thought it possible he 
could correctly have understood. The 
petition stated, that land in Tipperary was 
let for the incredible sum of 132. per acre 
—that the people were totally unemployed, 
and in the last state of destitution. The 
hon. member for Tipperary stated, that 
these poor persons only asked for employ- 
ment, and were willing to labour for 6d. 
a-day; and he went on to say, that his 
support, and the support of the Mem- 
bers for Ireland, would depend on the new 
Government affording, or not affording, to 
the people of Ireland that employment ; 
and, of course, paying those sixpences. 
The other hon. Member stated, that the 
main grievance of Ireland was the 
amount of the Grand Jury assessments, 
which, in some instances, rose to 20s. 
per acre; that is, those very men who, 
as landholders, exact from a popula- 
tion, said to be in the extremest 
poverty, the most enormous rents, do, as 
grand Jurors, lay these additional assess- 
ments on the tenantry—and then come to 
England to demand employment and pay 
for their people, and seek to redress all 
Irish grievances by Act of Parliament. 
In point of fact, the only bond of union 
which existed amongst Irish Members of 
all descriptions, in that House, the only 
thing, be they of what party they might, 
in which they all agreed, was, that the 
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opulent amongst the Irish, and the Irish 
proprietors, were never to be taxed, either 
for national purposes, or for the support 
of their own people—that England was to 
pay everything—and that every oppression, 
and all suffering consequent on it, which 
took place in Ireland, was, under every 
change of Administration, invariably to 
be charged on the Government of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. O’Brien perfectly agreed with the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that it was 
not in the power of either the Government 
or the Parliament to remedy the evils of 
Ireland, by the enactment of any measure, 
such as those in question, but he believed 
that it was in the power of the Govern- 
ment to produce a more healthy ratio of 
population to employment than at present 
existed there. That could only be done 
by relieving the land of those great masses 
of pauper population which were at 
present subsisted on it. If this evil were 
remedied, it would not be difficult to pre- 
vent a similar increase of the people. He 
was satisfied that if all the revenues of 
the Irish Church were confiscated, they 
would go but a little way to find employ- 
ment for the destitute population; and he 
was decidedly opposed to any such mea- 
sure, as it would occasion much evil. 
With respect to the new Administration, 
he must observe, that if they only fulfilled 
one-third of the promises held out, they 
would satisfy the people of Ireland. 

Sir Robert Bateson observed, in ex- 
planation, that what he said was, that 
the County-cess, in many districts, 
amounted to 20s. an acre, while the 
rent was not more than 30s. an acre. 
The cess was not the act of the landlord. 
The Judge directed the grand Jury to 
make certain assessments, which they are 
bound to do, by virtue of their Oath, 
They were compelled by the law, as laid 
down by the Judges, to allow certain 
charges, and it was the law, therefore, 
which was oppressive. 

Mr. Ruthven expressed his regret that a 
discussion of this importance should be 
entered into in the then thin state of the 
House, and that such subjects had so little 
interest for hon. Members. 

Mr. Wyse wished to explain, that he did 
not state, as the hon. member for Newton 
seemed to suppose, that the rent of land 
in the county of Tipperary, was 12/. or 132. 
an acre; but that the petitioners stated, 
that they, at present paid that rent for 
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small portions of lard in the neighbour- 
hood of Tipperary. At the same time, 
he could safely declare that this was not a 
singular case ; potatoe ground being leased 
in every part of Ireland at nearly as high 
arate. This high price of land did not 
arise from the exorbitancy of landlords, 
but from an unnatural and _ pernicious 
competition, the consequence of the want 
of manufactures or other outlets for the 
industry and intelligence of the community. 
Landlords could not control the market, 
and were as much affected by this state of 
things as the peasants themselves. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed surprised and 
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irritated at the coalition and importunity | 


of Irish Members whenever the subject of 
the wants of Ireland was brought before 
the House. The fault which he 
was precisely the reverse. Irish Members 
were neither sufficiently warm nor im- 
portunate. They applied to England, 
and to whom else should they apply ; not 
certainly from a feeling of iaferiority, or 
from a spirit of servility, but from a sense 
that they had not been treated with justice. 
Why did Ireland apply ?—because she 
was ina state of wretchedness bordering 
on desperation. But who and what had 
brought her into this state? How 
came it that her fields were neglected, 
her commerce contracted, and her manu- 
factures quenched? It was, because, 
the people at large, the sinews and 
strength of all social improvement, were 
studiously shut outfrom a full participation 
in the advantages of the Constitution, and 
a faction, set up, in the place of the nation 
had availed itself of its toils, monopolized 
its benefits, and had left to the rest 
of the people nothing but the pain and 
difficulties of providing for the luxuries 
of their masters and oppressors. This 
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an alteration in Church property as a sub- 
stitute. He knew as well as that hon. 
Gentleman that it was not in the power 
of that House immediately to provide 
employment for the large population of 
Ireland; but that wasno good reason why 
efforts should not be made to remove dif- 
ficulties and to get rid of obstacles which 
stood in the way of finding that employ- 
ment. Take off the charge of the grand 
Jury and tithe systems—take off the duty 
on coals, which operate as an actual im- 
pediment to its use in the manufactures 
which depend on it, and something would 
immediately be done to give the people em- 
ployment. The Ballycastle colliery was 
close to Dublin, but it was found cheaper to 
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bring coals from Scotland for the Irish 


capital than to get them from the neigh- 
There was not a steam- 


engine employedin a single manufactory in 


Dublin. Government might grant the enter- 
prising and industrious loans, repayable at 
areasonableinterest. That had already been 
advantageously done in Ireland; why not 
extend the scale of its operation? If fouad 


good in some instances, why not try it in 


others? All these were fit objects of le- 
gislative interference. Where then was 
the absurdity of calling on his Majesty’s 
new Administration to bring forward bills 
on these and such remedial measures, 


if they value the good order and tranquil- 


lity, or, in other words, the prosperity— 
without which to think of tranquillity was 
an idle and pernicious dream—of a fine, 
fertile, but singularly-neglected country. 


With regard to the property of the Church, 


he felt with the hon. Member, that all 


| property should be made to share the 


‘disgraceful that 


burthens of the state, and he thought it 
the Church property 


should be exempt from these burthens. 


policy, he rejoiced to say, though at a far | 


too late period, had at length been changed ; 
but its evil traces had remained. England 
had governed Ireland for many centuries 
and been the cause of its misery. Ireland 
now asked for no bounty, no patronage, 
but asked the payment of an old balance— 
the bringing up of an old arrear. -the atone- 
ment for past errors and past injuries. 
Little disposition had yet been evinced to 
make this honourable atonement, but the 
time had come when it could not and must 
not be delayed. The hon. member for 
Middlesex ridiculed the idea of a Bill to 
provide employment for the people being 
brought into the House, and pointed out 
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He would not moot the question of vested 
rights, but would say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that all property was held 
under certain conditions, and that the 
property of the Church was as much held 
under such conditions as any lay property 
in the country. One of these conditions 
was, the repair of churches; another the 
support of the poor: neither of these con- 
ditions, had been properly fulfilled ; and 
the consequence was that two new taxes 
had been thrown on the country. The 
burthens had been shifted from the Church 
to the State, or rather, from the shoulders 
of a small and riclrcommunity to those of a 
large and starving community. This state 
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of things he should like to see amended ; 
but, in the interim, and in addition to 
such amendment, he could discover no 
good reason why the poor should not be 
employed, and our national resources 
raised, by the application of capital, from 
where they now sleep, into life and activity. 
He was fully persuaded of the obvious 
moral truth, that peace could only be 
maintained by actively engaging in useful 
works the physical and mental energies of 
that country; and desiring peace, he 
desired to see the means employed that 
was most likely to preserve it. The Re- 
ports of 1819, 1823, and 1830, could leave 
no shadow of doubt on this head. The 
only districts exempt from tumult in 1822 
were those in which the inhabitants were 
fully employed. Contrast Clonakilty and 
Waterford, with the turbulent districts of 
Cork, Tipperary, and Limerick. The pe- 
tition which he had presented he looked 
upon as a prayer for the happiness of the 
people at large, and the tranquillity and 
good order of the empire, and as such he 
warmly recommended it to the earnest 
consideration of the House, 
Petition to lie on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Nov. 25. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. For the abolition of 
Negro Slavery, from various parts of the country, by the 
Earls of HaRDWICKE, HADDINGTON, SPENCER, RODEN, 
and CARNARVON, by the Lords WHARNCLIFFE and Dur- 
HAM, and by the Archbishop of Yorx, and the Bishop of 
DurnHam. For the Repeal of the Duty on East-India 
Sugar, by the Earl of Ropgen, from Wexford. 


New Potice.] Lord Durham pre- 
sented two Petitions, one from the parish 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, signed by 
4,000 persons, and the other from the 
parish of St. John ,Southwark, against the 
Metropolitan Police Act The petitioners, 
he said, called for the abolition of the 
force called into existence by that Act. 
After what he had said on a former night 
on this subject, it was scarcely necessary 
for him to say that he did not concur with 
the petitioners in calling for the abolition 
of the force. At the same time he thought 
that an inquiry ought to be granted into 
the subject. 


Rerorm tm ParwiamMent.] Lord 
King rose to present a Petition from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Corporation 
of the City of London, in Common 
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Council assembled, praying for a Reform 
in Parliament. He presented this peti- 
tion with great pleasure, as he had long 
been a friend of reform; and he pre- 
sented it now with greater satisfaction 
than he could have done had he presented 
it ten days ago, when it first came into his 
hands: because then there presided over 
the country a Ministry, which had de- 
clared by its chief in that very House, that 
he had no plan of reform to bring forward 
himself, and that, if any other person 
brought forward a plan, he would always 
oppose it while he remained in office. 
After such a declaration, he should have 
felt that the presentation of this petition, 
so far as regarded the fulfilment of its 
prayer, was a hopeless task. He presented 
it, however, to their Lordships now, after 
the gratifying declaration which had been 
made on a recent evening by his noble 
friend opposite, with a strong confidence 
that it would meet with a more satisfactory 
reception. He would take that opportu- 
nity of observing, that the declaration of 
his noble friend was satisfactory to him, 
as he hoped it would be to all reasonable 
persons. They could look for nothing 
more than that the plan of his noble friend 
should give satisfaction to the country, 
and restore the confidence of the people 
in the Commons House of Parliament. 
That was as much as could be expected 
from his noble friend in any declaration 
of general principles. He had no doubt 
that his noble friend would follow up his 
declaration in the most proper and advan- 
tageous manner. That there were defects 
and blots in the representation of the 
people in the House of Commons, was 
a point that no man could deny. The 
defects were, that the great towns, which 
had grown into importance during the 
last two centuries, or rather during the 
last. century, were not represented; the 
blots were to be found in the existence of 
what were generally denominated the no- 
mination boroughs. It was notorious that 
a scandalous traffic had long existed of 
votes for patronage. Those whom Mr. 
Grattan had well described as the pro- 
prietors of Parliament had too long en- 


Parliament. 


joyed a monopoly of patronage. He firmly 


believed that no plan of reform would give 
satisfaction to the country which did not 
put an end to the nomination boroughs, 
which were now used only for the detri- 
ment and oppression of the people, It 
was owing to the influence exercised over 
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Ministers in the Commons House of Par- 
liament by those proprietors of Parliament, 
that the country had been burthened so 
long with the most expensive, the most ex- 
travagant, and the most profuse Govern- 
ment that the world had ever seen. As 
to the other object which his noble friend 
had expressed his desire to accomplish,— 
namely, cheap Government,—he would 
only say that it was his firm conviction 
that an unsparing retrenchment could not 
be carried into effect without a reform in 
Parliament. The petitioners prayed, he 
said, for such a reform as would restore 
to the House of Commons that control 
over the taxation of the country which it 
had formerly possessed, and which it 
ought always to exercise The greatest 
and best argument in favour of Reform 
was, that the House of Commons had not 
exercised that control for years; and to 
him the want of reform appeared clearly 
proved by the fact, that those reductions 
which might have been made, and which 
therefore ought to have been made, fifteen 
years ago, were only made within the last 
year or two, when the demand for them 
became so sirong that it could not be re- 
sisted, As this petition came from so 
respectable a body, and as its statements 
were very short, he begged that it might 
be read at the Table by the clerk. 

The Petition read. 

Lord King presented a Petition from the 
Burgh of Brechin, praying for a reform in 
the representation of Scotland. He would 
only cail the attention of their Lordships to 
one fact contained in this petition, and that 
was that the forty-five Members for Scot- 
land were elected by 3,000 persons. 


Recency Bixiu.} Lord Lyndhurst 
gave notice, that he should move the se- 
cond reading of this Bill to-morrow, and 
then reqnested that their Lordships should 
be summoned for that day. He said that 
he gave this short notice of his intention 
to bring on the second reading of this 
Bill to-morrow, on the assumption that | 
no opposition would be made to its prin- 
ciple. From what had occurred on the 
night when he brought in this Bill, he did 
not anticipateany objection to the principle 
of the Bill. Any alteration that might 
appear necessary in the details of it, could 
be best made when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, 

Earl Grey rose to confirm his noble 
friend in the assumption which he had just 
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made. He was not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; on the contrary, he ap- 
proved of it : indeed, it was impossible for 
him to do otherwise, for the noble Lord 
had stated the very same principles for 
which he had always contended when the 
Regency had been made a subject of 
public difference and discussion. To the 
principle of the Bill, he repeated, he had 
no objection ; the details were, as his noble 
friend had said, the proper subject for 
consideration in the committee. 


SK OPO OLED EOL E 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Nov. 25. 


Minutzs.] Petitions Presented. For the abolition of Slavery, 
by Colonel PowE.L., six from places in Wales :—By Mr. 
ADEANE, five from the Isle of Ely, and other places in the 
County of Cambridge :— By Colonel ABERCROMBIE, from 
a Parish in Scotland:—By Mr. Scnonswar, from Hull, 
and from two other places: — By Mr. Lester, from 
Poole:—-By Mr. Gurst, from Honiton, Devonshire :— 
By Mr. TyrxE.u, two from places in Suffolk:—By Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from New Ross, in Ireland:—By Mr. N. 
CaLvert, from several places in Herefordshire:—By Mr. 
Kemp, from the Town of Lewes:—By Mr. WargeurTon, 
from Bridport :—By Lord W. Pow ett, from several 
places in Durham :—By Mr. Penparvis, from places 
in Cornwall:—By Mr. Hume, from Arbroath and Ham- 
mersmith:—By Mr. Severn, from places in Radnor- 
shire and Monmouthshire:—By Lord StTanuxry, from 
Bolton, and other places in Lancashire :—--By Sir W. Jou- 
LIFFE, from Petersfield: —By Mr. Curreis, from Hor- 
sham :—By Lord J. Stuart, from a place in Glamorgan- 
shire :—By Mr. W. Sturt, from four places in Bedford- 
shire:—By Mr. J. Woop, from a parish in Lancashire :— 
By Mr. Forrescug, from two places in Devon and Lan- 
cashire :—By Mr. Grosvenor, two from Chester :—-By 
Mr. WILKs, from Matlock, Westham, Essex, and a place 
in Lincoln:--By Mr. Evans,from several places in Ker- 
ry:—By Mr. Rice, from Youghall:—- By Mr. Joun- 
STONE, from Dunfermline:—By Sir R. Bateson, from 
Downpatrick. By Mr. Wysg, from certain inhabitants of 
the Town of Galway, praying for an extension of* the 
Elective Franchise in that place. By Mr. MACNAMARA, 
from Ennis, for a Repeal of the Legislative Union, be- 
tween England and Ireland:—-By Mr. Boye, from Cork, 
against the Repeal. By: Sir W. W. Wywnn, from cer- 
tain inhabitants of Denbigh, against the Truck System. 
By Mr. O’ConngLt, from the Rev. Thomas Smith, of 
the City of London, complaining that he had been seven- 
teen years in Orders without obtaining any Church prefer- 
ment, while benefices were lavished upon wealthy Bishops 
and other non-resident Pluralists; and from Roman Ca- 
tholic Inhabitants of the County of Mayo, complaining 
of the unequal distribution of Public Grants for Education 
in Ireland. 

Bills brought in. By Lord Howick, to give validity to acts 
done by the Governors of Colonies, in his late Majesty’s 
name, after his decease. By Mr. Spring Rice, to apply 
money out of the Consolidated Fund for the service of 
1830. 


Bequests or Roman Catnotics.| 
Mr. O’Connell obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill for the better securing the Charitable 
Donations and Bequests of his Majesty’s 
subjects in England and Wales professing 
the Roman Catholic religion. The hon. 








Member observed, that he had brought in 
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a similar bill last year. He did not intend 
to press it beyond a first reading till all 
the Ministers should be in the House ; 
but he wished to have its principle under- 
stood. In Ireland, the charitable estab- 
lishments of Protestants and Catholics 
were upon a similar footing as regarded 
the security of bequests made for their 
support. ‘The case was different in Eng- 
land; there was, indeed, no Statute at 
present in force to prevent the erection of 
Roman Catholic schools, or the establish- 
ment of Roman Catholic charities in this 
country. Lord Eldon had decided that 
point; but at the same time he declared, 
that the existence of Roman Catholics in 
England being contrary to the spirit of the 
law, there could be no protection for 
Catholic charities. ‘The noble Lord was 
undoubtedly right in his interpretation of 
the law as it then stood; but since that 
period the Relief Bill had been passed, and 
it effected an important alteration in the 
spirit of the law, by conferring legislative 
rights upon the Roman Catholics, and 
declaring that they were entitled to all 
other civil privileges, upon taking certain 
oaths. Thus, with respect to Catholic 
charities, what was merely toleration be- 
fore became now a right. His wish was, 
that a law should be passed declaratory of 
this right, and which should place the 
Roman Catholics of England and Wales 
upon the same footing in this respect as 
Protestant Dissenters. 


Cuurcu Rares.| Mr. Wilks moved 
for areturn of the amount of Church-rates 
levied, and of mortuary and burial fees 
received, &c., by the various Church- 
wardens in England and Wales, and how 
expended, in the year 1830. The hon. 
Member expressed his surprise that such 
returns were not annually made to Parlia- 
ment as they were of great importance. 
It was not generally known what immense 
sums were raised in the name of the 
Church of England. Some returns though 
inaccurate had formerly been made to the 
other House, and by them it appeared 
that very nearly a million a year was col- 
lected under the name of Church-rates. 
He hoped that there would be no objection 
to the motion. 

Mr, Spring Rice would not oppose it, 
but he hoped that notice had been given 
of the hon. Member’s intention. 

Mr. R. Inglis said, that the returns in 
question could not be made out without 
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immense labour on the part of those from 
whom they were required ; that great ex- 
pense would be incurred in procuring 
them, and that commensurate advantage 
would not be derived from them. He 
therefore recommended that the Motion 
should be withdrawn or he should oppose 
it. 
Sir C. Wetherell also opposed the 
Motion as being of no utility. 

Mr. Hume did not think that the labour 
would be so great, for accounts of such 
receipts and expenditure must be kept by 
the Churchwardens in the various parishes 
in the country ; and if they were not kept, 
they ought to be kept. 

Mr. G. Lamb said, that there would be 
excessive difficulty, delay, and expense 
in procuring such returns. He believed 
too that no care could make them accurate. 
No less than 14,000 letters must be 
written. He had, otherwise, no objection 
to the Motion. 

Mr. Warburton supported the Motion, 
on the ground that it would be a warning 
to all Churchwardens and public officers to 
keep their accounts in a state for public 
inspection. 

Mr. Goulburn opposed the Motion, on 
account of the inconvenience and expense 
attendant upon the making out of such 
returns. It would make the House the 
auditor of all the parish accounts in the 
kingdom which was quite unnecessary as 
those accounts were already audited by 
those who were more interested in curtail- 
ing the expenditure. The returns would, 
he believed, be quite useless after causing 
an immense expense to procure them, 

Mr. J. Wood said, that one of the great 
grievances of which the people had to 
complain was, that in many instances 
their parochial affairs were managed by 
select self-elected vestries, and he there- 
fore should support this Motion. Such 
returns would check the extortion of parish 
parliaments, 

Sir R. Peel did not understand that 
there was any unwillingness on the part 
of the Government to afford every inform- 
ation on this subject, but the present 
motion was resisted on the grounds of 
inconvenience and expense. He (Sir R. 
Peel) should have no objection if the hon, 
Member who had spoken last would moye 
for the production of those parochial ac- 
counts in which he was personally inter- 
ested—to wit, those of the town of Pres- 
ton,—to give his assent to such a motion. 
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He recommended the hon. Member who 
had moved for these returns to withdraw 
his motion for the present, and to endea- 
vour by local inquiry to ascertain what 
might be the result of such returns, and 
whether they could be furnished at a mo- 
derate expense commensurate with the 
advantage to be derived from them. Such 


an inquiry should be made before they | 


proceeded to incur an expense of at least 
1,000/. or 2,0007. 

Mr. 7. P. Courtenay concurred in the 
observations of his right hon. friend, and 
opposed the Motion. 

Mr. Leader said, that such information 
had been already obtained with regard to 
the parishes in Ireland, with little diffi- 
culty or expense, and he did not see why 
it might not be also obtained with respect 
to the English parishes. In the present 
state of the country no species of inquiry 
should be refused which would enable 
people to ascertain the amount and extent 
of their burthens. 

Mr. Spring Rice did not think that, 
without a suggestion of general abuse, 
they should go into a general inquiry. 
The returns which had been procured from 
Ireland had been obtained at very great 
expense, and they had been found almost 
totally useless for the objects which he 
(Mr. 8. Rice) and others had in view when 
they were called for. 

Mr. Wilks said, he should withdraw his 
motion for the present. At the same 
time he was of opinion that the returns of 
such an expenditure as 700,000/. or 
§00,000/. a-year, which was the amount 
of the Church-rates, should be laid before 
Parliament and the country; and he was 
determined to take another opportunity 
again to bring forward this subject. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovuset.] Mr. 
S. Rice moved, that the House should, at 
its rising, adjourn to Tuesday next. He 
named that day for the adjournment, as 
a ballot for an election committee was 
fixed for it. Of course no debateable busi- 
ness would be fixed for that day, and the 
bills which he (Mr. 8S. Rice) had fixed 
for it would occasion no discussion. 

Sir G. Clerk took that opportunity to 
state, that a petition from the agent for 
the Queenborough petition had been put 
into his hands, praying that the ballot for 
the committee on that petition should be 
postponed from Tuesday next until after 
the recess, Probably there would be no 
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objection on the part of the House to 
comply with the prayer of the petition. 

After a few words from Sir C. Wetherell, 
Mr. Fyler, and Mr. Wynn, who con- 
ceived that it would be impossible to 
grant the prayer of this petition, Sir G. 
Clerk consented to withdraw it. 

The Motion for the adjournment was 
then put, and agreed to. 


Law or Reat Prorertry.] Mr. Camp- 
bell gave notice, that it was his intention, 
soon after the recess, to move for leave to 
bring in bills for the alteration of the 
laws of property and succession; for a 
change of the law as it respected dower, 
for the purpose of enabling parents to be- 
come the heirs of their children; for the 
abolition of fines and recoveries, with a 
view to the substitution of other assur- 
ances in their stead ; and also for a change 
in the law of Limitation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated, that he did 
not apprehend that the bills in question 
would meet with much opposition, as they 
had been framed in compliance with the 
unanimous recommendation of the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of the law. 

On the Motion of Mr. Rice, it was 
ordered, that the Speaker should issue a 
supersedeas on the new writ for the election 


of a Burgess to represent the borough of 


Preston, in consequence of a legal inform- 
ality in the hon. E. G. S. Stanley’s accept- 
ance of the office of Secretary to thie 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


OD LOD CLLR 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Nov. 26. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions Presented. For the abolition of Negro 
Slavery, from various Religious and other Bodies in differ- 
ent parts of the Country, by the Earl of RopEn, the Duke 
of Beprorp, Lord WHARNCLIFFE, the Marquis of Lans- 
Downy, the Earl of CARNARVON, and the Bishop of Lon- 
DON, 

On the Motion of Lord Lynpuurst, the Regency Bill was 
read a second time. 

Lord TgnTERDEN’s Bills were, on his Lordship’s Motion, 
read a third time and passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReEForRM, AND NE- 
GRO Suavery.] Earl Grosvenor said, 
he had been intrusted with a Petition 
from Chester, which related to two subjects 
of the greatest possible importance ; and 
his noble and learned friend then on the 
Woolsack, who had so long been the 
ornament of the other House, and was like- 
ly to be the ornament of this—having be- 
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coming a Peer—he could not avoid advert- 
ing to the important topics which that 
petition contained, as he was anxious to 
give him an opportunity—if he chose to 
avail himself of it—of correcting some 
misrepresentations, and replyiug to some 
attacks which had been made against him 
in another place. From all that he had 
heard of his noble and learned friend’s 
sentiments, they were coincident, he 
believed, with those which had been ex- 
pressed by the noble Earl (Grey) on a 
recent occasion, in a speech which would 
not be easily forgotten, both on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform and the other 
subjects to which he had alluded. His 
own opinions upon Parliamentary Reform, 
and the necessity of economizing to the 
quick, were well known; and happy would 
it have been for the country if reform and 
retrenchment had been begun several years 
ago. As to the other topic dwelt upon in 
the petition, namely, negro slavery, he 
expressed his anxious hope that some 
period would be fixed when slavery should 
be abolished throughout his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

The Lord Chancellor : My Lords, I have 
listened with great attention to the few 
observations which have been made by my 
noble friend upon these two questions that 
must be considered of paramount import- 
ance, whether we regard the interests of 
the empire, or the public duties of states- 
men to the entire world. I am obliged to 
my noble friend for the opportunity he has 
afforded me, but as many other oppor- 
tunities will occur, and at no very distant 
period of time, it prevents the necessity of 
my declaring my opinions at present. 
That my opinions are known to my noble 
friend on the topics to which he alludes 
may be true—that they may be known to 
other noble Lords, in common with;the great 
mass of my'fellow-citizens, is probable, and 
[ hope is not for my disadvantage. That 
any noble Lord should know so little of 
me I hope is not the case, as for a moment 
to suppose, that in any circumstances in 
which I can be placed upon this earth, 
my opinions, my feelings, my principles, 
my wishes in favour of both these great 
questions, always of extreme, and now of 
urgent importance to this empire, could 
suffer change, or that any thing could even 
induce me to abate one iota of the zeal 
which swells my bosom in these matters, At 
least I trust there can be but few who know 


so little of me, even from report, as to sus- 
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pect me of such a change. It is painful 
to me, and the more so from the unexpected 
appeal of my noble friend, that now, when, 
for the first time, I have the honour of 
addressing your Lordships, excepting in 
your judicial capacity, I should be called 
upon to speak of a subject in every way of 
such inferior importance as myself. Never- 
theless, misrepresentations have gone 
abroad, and remarks of an_ unfriendly 
nature, touching the consistency of my 
public conduct, have been made elsewhere, 
and therefore, as my noble friend said, he 
was anxious to give me an opportunity of 
setting right the one, and repelling the 
other; and should I now shrink—or rather 
let me say—should I decline offering a 
few words in deference to your Lordships, 
and I may add, out of respect to myself, 
after the call which has been made on me, 
it might wear the appearance of shrinking, 
not from the expression of my opinions— 
not from areadiness to correct misrepresent- 
ations, but from the attacks which have 
been made on me, if, indeed, the observa- 
tions to which my noble friend alludes 
were intended as attacks. It will be 
sufficient, however, to say very briefly, that 
I bear and shall bear with perfect equality 
of mind everything that may be said of me 
in any quarter whatsoever—that I am not 
at all surprised—but the contrary—that a 
person, respectable for his knowledge and 
talent—nay, even distinguished for the 
exercise of that knowledge and talent—has 
been led into errors of me, from ignorance 
of my character; and that I bear with an 
equal mind, what has been said by that 
individual, under the influence of mistake. 
I am not astonished at the observations 
which have been made by persons in 
another place, for they cannot be more 
astonished (and as a matter of astonishment 
I understand the observations to which I 
allude were introduced, and I do not say 
they were intended as an attack)—they 
cannot feel greater astonishment than | 
myself do at my consenting to my eleva- 
tion to the distinguished place which I 
now h€ld in his Majesty’s Councils. My 
Lords, Iam not surprised at their astonish- 
ment, and only say, that J share it with 
them ; for they cannot be more stricken 
with wonder than J am that, at this late 
period—at this eleventh hour, that I should 
have overcome my repugnance to resign 
my high station, as Representative for 
Yorkshire, than I was myself when I did 
overcome that repugnance; that 1 who 
z 
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up to that time when I am reported to have 


stated my intention of not severing myself 


from the representation of Yorkshire; 
which intention, by the by, I never did 
state; but when I am said to have made 
that statement, I no more contemplated 
the possibility of my being prevailed upon 
to quit the station I held for that I now 
occupy, than I, at the present moment, 
fancy [ shall ever go back to that House 
from which the favour of his Majesty has 
raised me, I need not add, that in 
changing my station in Parliament, the 
principles which have ever guided me 
remain unchanged. When I accepted the 
high office to which I have been called, | 
did so in the full and perfect conviction, 
that far from disabling me to discharge my 
duty to my country—far from rendering 
my services less efficient, it would but 
enlarge the sphere of my utility. The 
thing which dazzled me most in the pro- 
spect which opened to my view, was not the 
gewgaw splendor of the place, but because 
it seemed to afford me, if I were honest— 
on which I could rely; if I were consistent 
—which I knew to be a matter of absolute 
necessity in my nature; if I were as able 
as I was honest and consistent—a field of 
more extended exertion. That by which 
the Great Seal dazzled my eyes, and induc- 
ed me to quit a station which, till this 
time, I deemed the most proud which an 
Englishman could enjoy, was, that it 
seemed to hold out to me the gratifying 
prospect, that in serving my King I should 
be better able to serve my country. 
The Petition laid on the Table. 


POD FELD 08 LE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, Nov. 29. 


MrnutTes.] Petitions presented. By the Marquis of CLAN” 
RICARDE, from Bellclare, Galway, praying for the Repeal 
of the Union. And from the Catholics of Kelvine and Kel- 
geevir, for a more equitable distribution of the Funds 
destined for education in Ireland, By the Duke of Ricu- 
mMoOND from Billinghurst, Sussex, for Radical Reform. By 
the Earl of ELpon, from the Merchants of Glasgow, econ- 
nected with the West Indies, praying for protection to 
their property. For the abolition of Slavery—by the 
Earl of ELpon, the Earl of TANKERVILLE, the Earl of 
Wincuiusea, Earl Batruurst, and Lords Dacre, 
WHARNCLIFFE, CALTHORPE, and FARNBOROUGH; a great 
many Petitions chiefly from Protestants, Dissenters, in 
various parts of the Country. 


State oF THE CounrrRy.] Lord 
Wynford said, that he rose for the purpose 
of giving notice, that he would to-morrow 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to lessen 
the expense of legal proceedings. He 
would take the opportunity of asking a 
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question of the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, whose speech the. other 
night, he must say, he had heard with the 
utmost satisfaction, and particularly that 
part of it which related to the present state 
of the agricultural districts. With regard 
to the distresses under which the country 
unhappily laboured, he begged to ask the 
noble Earl if he was prepared to institute 
any inquiry into the causes and the extent 
of those distresses, with the view of alle- 
viating them, and preventing future dis- 
turbances? He begged further to ask, 
whether it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to confer on Magis- 
trates such additional powers as might 
enable them to put down those disturb- 
ances which had now grown to so serious 
a height in various parts of the country ? 

Earl Grey felt confident, that it was not 
necessary for him to assure their Lord- 
ships that the matters, to which the noble 
and learned Lord had alluded had been, 
and would continue to be, constant sub- 
jects of consideration to his Majesty’s 
Government. He certainly had no inten- 
tion to propose that such an inquiry as the 
noble and learned Lord had mentioned 
should be instituted ; but there would that 
night be a committee moved for, which 
would include no inconsiderable portion of 
the subject, and if it were thought desir- 
able by their Lordships that the powers of 
that committee should be carried further, 
he should have no objection to accede to 
a proposal to that effect. With respect 
to conferring additional powers on Magis- 
trates, it had not yet occurred to him that 
any such step was necessary. ‘The law, 
as it at present stood, had been found 
by active Magistrates, who exerted them- 
selves properly, to be sufficiently powerful 
to put down disturbances. He had, there- 
fore, no intention to increase the power of 
Magistrates. Indeed, it was his anxious 
wish, except a case of absolute and ex- 
treme necessity should arise, not to depart 
from the provisions of the law; but if any 
such case of absolute and extreme necessity 
should unhappily arise, their Lordships 
might be assured that he would not be 
backward in asking from the Legislature 
such further powers as the exigencies of 
the case might require. 

The Lord Chancellor fully concurred 
with the noble Earl in the opinion he had 
expressed with regard to the efficacy of 
the existing law to put down the disturb- 
ances that prevailed, Until the law as it 
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now stood had had a fair trial, it would 
not be expedient—nay, it would hardly be 
just—to alter it for the purpose of meeting 
those occurrences which unfortunately had 
arisen, but which he devoutly hoped would 
be found only of a passing and temporary 
nature. Every thing, however, should be 
done to enforce the provisions of the law; 
and he had no doubt that there would be 
an end to those disturbances, which were 
alike disgraceful to the people concerned 
in them, and ruinous to the object they 
professed to have in view; for there was 
no truth, he apprehended, more obvious 
than this—that in proportion as the public 
peace was disturbed, in the same _ propor- 
tion must the misery of those be augmented 
who suffered in consequence of the state 
of the public affairs being deranged 
and troubled. Holding, as he then did, a 
very high and responsible office with 
respect to the magistracy of the country, 
he trusted that their Lordships would ac- 
cept in good part, and particularly the 
Lord-lieutenants of counties, the sug- 
gestion which he would take that oppor- 
tunity to make? Far be it from him to 
desire to interfere generally with the dis- 
cretionary powers which were vested in 
the Lord-lieutenants, and which they had 
in most cases exercised with a discrimin- 
ation, impartiality, and correctness highly 
honourable to themselves; but there were 
some instances of names being omitted in 
commissions,—some instances of persons 
being passed over, whose powers, whose 
activity, and whose character, would make 
them desirable accessions to the present 
force of themagistracy. He did not allude to 
any district in particular, nor even to dis- 
turbed districts only, because those which 
were now peaceable might be disturbed— 
but to all districts in which such omissions 
did exist ; and he was sure, that when the 
character of the persons to whom he 
alluded was considered—when it was 
recollected, that besides being men of 
courage, and activity, and power, they were 
also not unfrequently the possessors of 
large hereditary property,—he was sure, 
he said, that when these qualifications for 
a place among the magistracy of their 
respective counties were considered, the 
suggestion he now made would be suffi- 
cient, and that care would be taken that 
such omissions should not occur. He was 
sure, he repeated, that it was not necessary 
for him to do more than suggest, for it 
would be incomparably more agreeable 
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to him if the noble Lords who held the 
office of Custos Rotulorum would supply 
such omission themselves, than leave them 
for him to supply; but if it should turn 
out, that he was too confident on the sub- 
ject,—if he should find that anything more 
than suggestion was necessary—which, he 
repeated, he was sure it was not—then he 
begged leave to assure their Lordships that 
he would apply himself to the subject; and 
he should feel he was not properly using 
the important powers vested in him if he 
did not exercise those powers to prevent 
the recurrence of omissions which it was 
at all times, and especially now, so highly 
important to guard against. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that he took it 
to be quite clear that the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack was invested with 
the right to determine who should, and 
who should not, be Justices of the Peace; 
and, consequently, that it was in the power 
of the noble and learned Lord to take care 
that the magistracy was efficiently sup- 
plied. During the five and twenty years 
that he was Chancellor, he had been 
greatly indebted—and he begged now to 
acknowledge and to return his thanks for 
the obligations—to many noble Lords for 
recommendations of persons who were fit 
to be Justices of the Peace. It was obvious 
that a Lord Chancellor was not always 
capable of judging of the fitness or unfit- 
ness of persons to be Magistrates; and he 
must therefore say, that he felt greatly 
indebted for those recommendations. The 
only case in which he had ever interfered 
was, if he recollected right, when the late 
Bishop Barrington thought proper to strike 
out a person from the commission ; and. 
then he did interfere, because he thought 
that none but the Lord Chancellor ought 
to have this power. He did not recollect 
a single instance in which he had refused 
a recommendation; but he had always 
taken care that no Lord-lieutenant should 
strike out any person named in the com- 
mission. Having said thus much, he 
would only add, upon this subject, that he 
was convinced that a Lord-lieutenant, as 
Custos Rotulorum, was the person who 
ought to have the nomination of Magis- 
trates, because he generaily had accurate 
knowledge of who were proper and who 
improper persons to be Magistrates, but 
that, in the event of efficient persons being 
omitted, it was in the power, and, he 
might add, it was the duty of the Lord 
Chancellor to correct those omissions 
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whenever they came under his observation. 
And now, in what he was about to say, he 
did hope it would not be thought that he in- 
tended to make any imputation against 
the late Administration, or against the 
present Administration,—he did hope it 
would not be thought that he intended to 
insinuate that not enough had been done to 
put down these disturbances. He knew, 
because he had experienced, how easy it 
was to blame the conduct of others: and 
no man could be more sensible than he 
was of the importance, nay of the absolute 
necessity, of proceeding with caution in 
circumstances of great peril. He saw, 
therefore, with the greatest satisfaction, 
that Special Commissions were to be sent 
into the disturbed counties; and, he 
hoped, not into the disturbed counties 
only, but into others also. Why did he 
say so? He said so because it was the 
great principle of the law of England, 
that justice should be administered in 
mercy, and there could not be an act of 
greater mercy to the misled and deluded 
people of this country, than to have per- 
sons sent down to them who would explain 
to them the nature and the provisions of 
the criminal law. Many—yes, very many, 
he was sure—were not aware of the crimi- 
nality which attached to the offences they 
had been led to commit. He had been 
reproached,and others had been reproached, 
for not amending the criminal law; but 
the difficulties of the subject were greater 
than persons usually esteemed them to be; 
and, to a mind like his, they were, he was 
free to confess, insuperable. For they 
must have—they could not avoid having — 
a general description of crime; and it 
constantly happened that many cases fell 
within that general description, which 
were not foreseen nor expected by the 
framers of the law. An impression had 
gone abroad,—and it was with surprise 
and regret that he stated the fact,—an im- 
pression had gone abroad among the peo- 
ple, that they might meet together, and, if 
they used the language of begging, that 
they might employ all menaces which 
attached to formidable numbers. No im- 
pression could be more dangerous than 
this; and he did therefore hope, that 
those learned men who were about to be 
sent into the counties in which disturb- 
ances existed would take the trouble,— 
and if they did take the trouble they 
would have the blessings of the country,— 
would take the trouble of explaining to 
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their deluded and mistaken fellow-country- 
men the law of the land, and the reasons 
of the law, and the reasons why it was for 
their interest, and to the interest of the 
community at large, that it should remain 
the law of the land. He did believe that 
a few charges, properly and distinctly ex- 
pressed, would be received with the spirit 
with which they ought to be received, and 
would correct the errors which unhappily 
prevailed at present. If, too, a more severe 
sentence should be passed than these 
deluded men had been taught to expect, 
he did hope that a distinction—a marked 
and obvious distinction—would be made 
between the misleaders and the misled. 
He had been told—God knew how true 
it was—that one of our county gaols was 
full of persons, who were not natives of 
this country. He fervently hoped that 
this was not true. In making these ob- 
servations he had endeavoured to keep 
clear of all inflammatory topics, and he 
hoped it would not be thought that he had 
intended to cast blame on any one. Let 
him be believed when he assured their 
Lordships, that at his time of life, and at 
such a conjuncture, he could be actuated 
only by a desire of performing his duty. 

The Lord Chancellor begged to say a 
few words in explanation. When he had 
intimated that he would on all occasions 
defer systematically to the recommend- 
ations of the Lord-lieutenants, he had by 
no means forgotten the power which was 
reposed in him who held the Great Seal. 
He thought he had rather indicated to 
their Lordships that he recollected at’once 
the existence and the nature of that power. 
All that he wished to state was, that with- 
out some unusual case occurred, he should 
be slow to interfere, and for this obvious 
reason,—namely, that local knowledge 
was necessary for a safe choice. Fully 
aware of the powers with which he was 
invested, he had, nevertheless, thought it 
a more delicate course to give this intima- 
tion than directly to interpose. He would 
take this opportunity of doing that which 
he should have done when he was upon 
his legs before if he had recollected it— 
namely, of giving notice, that on Thursday 
next he should move for leave to bring in 
a bill for the more effectual administration 
of justice in England and Wales, by means 
of Local Courts. To this bill he should 
beg most particularly to call the attention 
of the noble and learned Lords on the 
cross bench. 
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Viscount Melbourne begged to say a few 
words in confirmation of what had fallen 
from his noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack. He joined with his noble and 
learned friend in urging the Lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties to take measures for 
placing in the Commission of the Peace 
such individuals as, after careful inquiry, 
should be found, from their activity, zeal, 
and character, proper persons in whom 
to repose that confidence. There appeared 
to be some difference of principle in the 
motives for selection in different counties. 
In some, certain persons were included, in 
others they were excluded. He would 
not say which was right, or which was 
wrong; but he again begged noble Lords 
to consider well what description of persons 
it was advisable to introduce into the 
commission, and not to omit any who 
were likely to discharge the duties of the 
office with firmness, impartiality, and dis- 
cretion. With respect to what had fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord opposite, 
the present was not the time to discuss 
that subject. He agreed with that noble 
and learned Lord, that many of the 
persons who had been lately led into the 
commission of crimes new in this country, 
were not aware of the extent of their 
offence ; and he also agreed with him that 
it was necessary that the law should be 
speedily expounded, and carried into effect 
where necessary, but that the execution of 
it should be tempered with lenity whenever 
it should appear that the offenders were 
ignorant, and had been misled. If, however, 
the necessity should take place—which he 
trusted to God it would not-- if the disturb- 
ances should spread—he had no wish to 
create delusion, but he had great hopes that 
they would be prevented from spreading— 
if, however, they should spread, his Ma- 
jJesty’s Government would take measures 
promptly to suppress them, to preserve the 
public peace, and to maintain the authority 
of the laws. As to the fact stated by the 
noble and learned Lord, that there were 
many persons, not natives of this country, in 
one of our gaols, he hoped some allowance 
would be made for the circumstances under 
which he had come into office, and that it 
would not be expected that he could at 
present possess all the information neces- 
sary to meet such an allegation: but this 
he would say, that he had no reason to 
believe, that the noble and learned Lord’s 
Statement was well-founded. 

The Earl of Eldon, in explanation, said, 
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that the statement which he had made was 
contained in a letter which he had that 
morning received. If, on further inquiry, 
he found that the statement was well- 
founded, he should feel it his duty to wait 
upon the noble Lord, and communicate to 
him the circumstances of the case. 

The Earl of Falmouth observed, that 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government had said, that it was not his 
intention to propose any new measure in 
order to strengthen the law, unless in a 
case of extreme necessity. Now to him it 
appeared that a case of great, if not of ex- 
treme, necessity actually existed. A noble 
and learned Lord had told their Lordships, 
that one of the gaols was filled with persons 
apprehended during the recent disturb- 
ances, who were not natives of this country. 
It was notorious that many incendiaries, 
who had been unable to throw their own 
countries into flames, had issued forth to 
spread destruction elsewhere. It was not 
to be doubted that the greater part of 
those engaged in the recent outrages were 
English; but it was also probable that 
some foreigners were mingled with them. 
He admitted that the Special Commissions 
which were about to visit the disturbed 
districts were calculated to be useful; but 
he was apprehensive that they had not suf- 
ficient power to lay hold of the miscreants 
—-the incendiaries, who were the really 
guilty persons. The farmers were com- 
pelled to go to the expense of protecting 
their property by night watches. This was 
an extraordinary scene, and appeared to him 
to require extraordinary powers and mea- 
sures. Noman was more attached than he 
was to our free institutions; no man was 
more jealous of liberty. But if there was 
any truth in the axiom that the public safety 
should be the supreme law, the present 
times came, in his opinion, within the 
meaning of that axiom, and demanded 
that some powerful measures should be 
adopted. He was persuaded that it would 
be impossible to lay hold of the incen- 
diaries in question unless some strong mea- 
sure—some temporary Alien Bill, should 
empower the Government to seize on any 
suspicious foreigners, and compel them to 
give an account of themselves. A measure 
of that description might be limited in its 
duration to three months, to two months, 
or to one month; but some such measure 
was absolutely necessary. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that after 
the fullest consideration which he had 
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been able to give to the subject, he did not | present time there was no ground for be- 
see any reason or ground for thinking that | lieving that the fires which had been so 
any alteration in the existing law was ne- | prevalent throughout the country were the 


cessary. 


The outrages which had taken | work of foreigners. He differed, therefore, 


place in the country were of two descrip- | from the noble Lord, who was of opinion 


tions. 


of outrage, which there was no doubt | sure was necessary. 


The first was that open description | that some extraordinary legislative mea- 


He believed that the 


might be got the better of by the operation | existing laws were sufficient to restore 


of the ordinary law. The second was that | peace and tranquillity. 


From the Com- 


description of crime—the destruction of | missions which were about to proceed into 


property by fire, of the perpetrators of 
which Government had not hitherto been 
able to discover any trace whatever. It 
was supposed by some noble Lords that 
they were foreigners. He did not believe, 
however, that there was any evidence 
whatever of that fact. It was a description 
of crime that was certainly effected by a 
conspiracy of some kind or other; but 
whether the conspirators were foreigners 
or Englishmen no man could possibly say. 
As to foreigners being in gaols, he could 
only say, that with reference to one county 
in which outrages of the most flagrant 
kind had occurred, there was not one 
foreigner among the persons with which 
Winchester gaol was filled. He would 
trouble their Lordships with a few words 
on another subject, which had been in- 
troduced into the present conversation. 
He thought that it was desirable for Go- 
vernment to abstain as much as possible 
from interfering with the recommendation 
of the Lord-lieutenants with regard to the 
magistracy. Deeply interested as those 
noble Lords naturally must be in the se- 
curity of the property, and the preservation 
of the tranquillity of their respective coun - 
ties, they would, of course, select persons 
proper, and calculated to do their duty in 
assisting in the administration of justice. 
He had _ no doubt that those noble Lords 
would, however, attend to the suggestion of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, and that they would introduce a suffi- 
cient number of proper persons into the 
Commission of the peace. It was evident 
that, in most cases, local knowledge of 
character was indispensable before any 
individual could be safely recommended for 
the magistracy; and he therefore earnestly 
advised the noble and learned Lord, to 
abstain as much as possible from inter- 
fering with the recommendation of the 
Lord-lieutenants. 

The Earl of Winchilsea observed, that 
with respect to the county with which he 
was connected, he could add his testimony 
to that of the noble Duke, that up to the 
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the country, he anticipated great benefit ; 
and he thought that the measure was an 
act of great mercy to the deluded people. 
In Kent he knew that the people were igno- 
rantof the law, andignorant of the punish- 
ment which the course that they were pur- 
suing must bring uponthem. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Commissions which 


.were going forth into the districts in which 


the law had been violated, would be pro- 
ductive of great advantage. He had not 
been in the House when the noble Earl at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government had 
explained the course which his Majesty’s 
Gcvernment intended to pursue, but he 
had read that speech with great gratifica- 
tion ; and he was persuaded that the sen- 
timents which it contained would be 
highly satisfactory to the great body of 
his Majesty’s subjects. He was prepared 
to give his most cordial support to his Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers in whom he had 
perfect confidence. Their determination 
to restore a constitutional representation 
should have his warmest concurrence. He 
congratulated their Lordships on seeing 
the Government of the country placed in 
the hands of talent and character, capa- 
ble of meeting with effect the dreadful 
exigencies of the times. 

Lord Carberry thought it his duty 
to call their Lordships attention to pro- 
ceedings of a most inflammatory descrip- 
tion which were persevered in by some 
parties in Ireland. In particular, he begged 
to call their Lordships’ attention to a meet- 
ing which took place on the 23rd instant, 
and at which most inflammatory language 
was used. He should think it a derelic- 
tion of duty not to advert to the subject 
and would beg leave to read the report, 
published in an Irish paper, of a speech 
then made by Mr. Maurice O’Connell, at a 
public meeting in Dublin :—‘ Mr. Mau- 
rice O’Connell was loudly called on from 
all parts of the room. He rose to address 
the meeting amid the most enthusiastic 
applause. He felt, he said, the most sin- 
cere satisfaction at beholding so respect- 
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able a meeting as was then collected 
around him, and at that particular junc- 
ture of public affairs. Since they had last 
met, the iron statue with feet of clay had 
been prostrated to the earth—a golden 
idol was about being erected in its stead, 
to which, like its predecessor, they might 
expect to see all the servile in spirit, in 
the House and out of the House bow down 
in lowly adoration. It was at such a junc- 
ture as the present that he feared lest the 
people should be led away by the word of 
‘ promise to the ear,’ but which had been 
ever broken by the fact—that, in the hope 
of atrivial good, they should have been 
deluded from the prosecution of that mea- 
sure which could alone confer on them 
peace, happiness and prosperity—the re- 
peal of the Union. ‘The present Ministry, 
however, assured him, that his fears were 
vain, and that the people could not be 
deluded by any party of men. The truth 
was, that the persons at present coming 
into power had, while out of place, de- 
clared themselves against the wishes of 
the people : now that they were in power, 
they were not very likely to be more fa- 
vourable to them. They had often seen 
that the man who, when out of power, 
was an advocate for the people, the mo- 
ment he obtained it, underwent a magical 
transformation; and the trappings of 
office were frequently found to change his 
principles. The Irish, too, had seldom 
felt themselves in a better situation under 
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those who called themselves their friends, 
than under those who avowed themselves | 
their enemies. The time of delusion had | 
now passed, and for ever; the assembly 

there that day proved that the people 
would persevere in seeking for a repeal of 
the Union, and that they would not be | 
diverted from that glorious object by half’, 
measures—by Poor-laws, by grants of 
public money, and by the last invention | 
to benefit Ireland—by the permission to | 
the people to transport themselves to | 
America at their own expense. The spirit | 
of patriotism was spreading like the old 

signal flame on their hills—the spirit that | 
was lighted in one parish was instantly 
transmitted to another—the flame extended 
from county to county—and all Ireland 
would soon feel the genial glow of the 
sacred fire which should for ever burn on 
the altar of a freecountry. They saw the 
same spirit animating the venerable Mr. 
Arthur and the young gentleman who 
had last addressed them—youth, sensibi- 
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lity, and middle age, were animated with 
but one feeling and desire, and that was 
—the determination to obtain a repeal of 
the Union. After some other eloquent 
observations, Mr. O’Connell called upon 
every man, in every part of the country, to 
use hisinfluence, however limited that might 
be, to have petitions forwarded for a re- 
peal of the Union. If every man did this, 
it was not at all improbable, that before 
the end of the Session, the honourable 
House would be settling the conditions 
and terms of that impracticable measure— 
the repeal of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. By every man ex- 
erting himself to the utmost of his power, 
in his own sphere, they might soon expect 
to see the Union flag fall from the tower 
of the Castle, and the green flag of Ire- 
land raised in its place.” His Lordship 
proceeded to observe, that if it were a 
crime to call on the people of Ireland to 
rebel, that crime the speaker of this speech 
had committed ; and he expressed his con- 
viction, that unless such proceedings were 
put a stop to, all Ireland would be ina 
blaze of insurrection in less than a month, 
The noble Lord also read the following 
letter from the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
Dr. Doyle. 

“ Carlow, Nov. 18, 1830. 

“ Dear Sir.—Though I regret being drawn 
into public notice, 1 cannot but appreciate 
highly the vote of thanks with which the 
numerous and very respectable meeting of 
the inhabitants of the parish of Booters- 
town, in which you presided, lately honour- 
ed me. May I beg you will convey to them 
the expression of my gratitude, and accept 
for yourself my sincerest thanks. 

“The Union question is one of great diffi- 
culty and importance. I have given to it all 
the consideration of which I am capable. I 
am unable to calculate all the consequences 
of a repeal; but, so far as I can do so, they 
appear to me useful to both countries—fa- 
vourable to public liberty, and embracing 
those great and salutary reforms which a 
united Parliament will be slow and timid 
in effecting in Ireland. 

“‘T don’t much attend to what has been re= 
ported as said by a certain class of persons, 
whether in or out of Parliament, on the 
repeal of the Union. These persons, not 
all of whom are competent to form a clear 
or sound judgment, are generally men who 
have other interests than those of the great 
body of the English and Irish people; per- 
sons who are swayed by those interests, or 
by unfounded fears or idle apprehensions, 
Those persons, and such as those who are 
‘clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 

sumpwwously every day,’ are averse to all 
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change, are often dull of intellect, fond of 
ease, heedless alike of public misery, aud of 
those encroachments on the liberty, and on 
the fruits of industry which scarcely ever 
reach themselves. 

“The people should not be swayed by 
these men, for they neither feel nor suffer 
along with them; nor should the Govern- 
ment repose on their power or their influ- 
ence, for power and influence, especially 
in Jreland, are not always allied to rank 
and wealth. 

“ With great esteem, on account of your 
exertions for years past to serve the poor, 
and to promote the general interests of Ire- 
land, I have the honour to be, dear Sir, your 
faithful humble servant, 

“ John Reynolds, Esq. 

Merchants-quay, Dublin.” 


His Lordship added, that if such pro- 
ceedings were put an end to, Ireland 
would be the most prosperous country in 
the world. 

Lord Wynford wished to give a notice, 
and he would give it for a distant day, in 
the hope that the subject might be taken 
up by some one more competent to treat 
it than himself, that he meant to bring 
the distressed state of the country under 
their Lordships consideration. He was per- 
suaded that if something were not done 
to remove the discontent of -the great 
body of the yeomanry of the country, the 
most serious consequences would ensue. 
He therefore gave notice, that on the 9th 
of December he would move for an in- 
quiry into the distressed state of the agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures of 
the country, and into the means of miti- 
gating that distress. 


Administration of 


“ James Doyte.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE Poor Laws. | 
The Marquis of Salisbury rose to move 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Administration 
of the Poor-laws. 
opinion that the population of the country, 


although it might at some period exceed | 


the immediate means of support, was gene- 
rally by no means too great. 


the population engaged in agriculture was 
not too great. With respect to wages, 
also, it would be found on inquiry that 
wages at present were not only equal to 
those of former days, but superior. Com- 
paring the present price of labour, with 
reference to the price of provisions, with 
the price of labour from the beginning of 
the seventeenth, to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, it appeared that it 
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rience of last year had convinced him that 
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was a third higher now than formerly. 
Since the war the reduction of the price 
of corn had been considerably greater 
than the reduction of wages, except in 
cases in which the perverse system had 
been adopted of paying the wages out of 
the poors’ rates. Looking at all the cir- 
cumstances, distressed as the agricultural 
labourer was, his wages were higher now 
than at former periods. One great evil which 
the labourer at present endured was, the 
extravagant rate of house-rent. Another 
was the absence, in consequence of the 
improvements which had taken place in 
manufactures, of all sedentary employ- 
ment for his family. The great object to 
be accomplished was, in his opinion, to 
procure a regular and steady and sufficient 
supply of labourers, and at the same time 
to take care, that the supply did not be- 
come greater than the demand, and the 
condition of the labourer reduced beyond 
that of comfort andcompetent subsistence. 
The course pursued in this country in 
effecting improvements in agriculture had, 
he was sorry to say, tended much to de- 
teriorate the condition of the peasantry. 
In former times it was the custom to give 
the peasants employed in the culture of 
the estates of the landed proprietor or the 
farmer, a cottage to live in, and a garden 
and a piece of ground to cultivate; but 
every considerable proprietor of late years 
had directed his attention to what was call- 
ed clearing his estates, so that the pea- 
santry were driven together to occupy 
hamlets in herds, and their allowance and 
| means of subsistence reduced to the lowest 
sum on which it was possible to eke out 
_ their existence. The great object to which 
| he wished to direct the attention of their 
| Lordships was, to devise some means for 
procuring and supporting a body of men, 

who would prove sound, good, laborious, 
and virtuous assistants in the labours of 
the farmer, and who would at the same 
| time be enabled to live comfortably on the 
produce of their labour. At the present 
moment he feared much that the process 
: of clearing the farms had produced a state 
of things among the peasantry of this 
country somewhat similar to that which 
was represented elsewhere to have taken 
place in the neighbouring kingdom of Ire- 
land, but represented in terms which he 
hoped, for the honour of humanity, 
would be found to be very much ex- 
aggerated. In the inquiry which he meant 


to propose to their Lordships, he hoped 
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that the law of settlement would be taken , his intention to bring before the House all 
into full consideration, and he felt very; the evidence which could be collected rela- 
sanguine in the expectation that some| tive to the state of the country, and the 
measures might be devised, by means of| condition of the labouring classes, the 
an alteration of that law, which would raise | noble Marquis concluded by moving for a 
the labourers from their present deplorable | Select Committee, to take into considera- 
state, and give hope to those who had now | tion the present state of the Administra- 
almost abandoned themselves to despair.| tion of the Poor-laws, and to report 
He also thought, that the Government | thereon to the House. 

might be induced, by proper inquiries, to| Earl Grey said, it was not his intention 
direct its attention to the colonies, and|to make any objection or to offer any op- 
that regulations might be made with re-| position to the motion of the noble 
spect to the present expensive military | Marquis, and he therefore should not, at 
corps employed in them, which would | that moment, trouble the House with any 
tend materially to forward the object he} observations on the questions which that 
had in view. The great end, however, | motion involved, further than to say, that 
which he proposed, through the labours of | there could not in his opinion be any more 
that committee, the appointment of which | important subject brought before the 
he required from their Lordships, was to} attention of a committee of that House, 
remedy the evils of the Poor-law system, | than an examination of the method of 
and correct the errors which flowed from | administering the Poor-laws, with a view 
the mal-administration of that admir-| to the amelioration of the condition of the 
able and beneficent Act, the forty-third of | labouring classes. He hoped, therefore, 
Elizabeth; because he conceived that the | that their Lordships would acquiesce in 
greater portion of the offences perpetrated | the motion of the noble Marquis without 
in the disturbed districts had arisen from | entering into any detailed examination of 
the low rate of wages at which the peasant | the subjects which it embraced. For his 
was compelled to work through the opera- | part, he could only say, that all the topics 
tion of the Poor-laws. He felt, that he | connected with the question would, in his 
had already trespassed too much on the| opinion, be discussed with much more 
time of the House in explaining the ob-| propriety, and much greater advantage, 
jects of a motion foracommittee, which he| when they came to consider the recom- 
understood was not to be resisted ; but he} mendations contained in the reports of 
could not help expressing a hope, that | the Committee ; and he thought, too, that 
through the labours of that committee, in| under the present peculiar circumstances 
a zealous and anxious examination of the | of the country, it was extremely desirable 
present system of administering the Poor- | to avoid the danger of increasing the ex- 
laws, they might ultimately succeed in | isting excitement, or of fostering expecta- 
bettering the condition as well as raising | tions which it would not be in their power 
the moral character of the peasantry ; and | to realise. For that reason, among others, 
he trusted that, in the event of its being | he trusted that at the present moment the 
found necessary, the pecuniary assistance | Committee would be granted without any 
of the Government would not be wanting | further discussion ; but he hoped that the 
to carry the recommendations of the com- | noble Marquis would prosecute his in- 
mittee into effect. There was only one} quiries with a view to the result which he 
other topic to which he would at that| proposed. He wished to state then, with- 
moment advert, and that was the state of | out holding out any expectation on the 
the bastardy laws. He conceived the laws ! subject, that if any measure should occur 
on that subject to be extremely defective.| to the Government, which they might 
According to the present system, no person | think necessary in the interval between 
in the humbler stations of life could} the appointment of the noble Marquis’s 
escape imprisonment, as the consequence | committee and the communication of the 
of not making provision for his offspring, | result of its inquiries to Parliament, the 
unless he consented to marry the mother, | Government would feel itself at perfect 
and thus improvident connections, and all liberty to propose such measures; but at 
their consequences on the parents, increas- | the same time he should not feel justified 
ing unnecessarily the supply of labourers, | in neglecting to avail himself of any evi- 
were actually made a subject of legislative | dence which the noble Marquis might have 
provision. After observing that it was/|collected in the interim, but which he 
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might not have had an opportunity to lay 
before the House. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 


POL APOE DOLE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, Nov. 39. 


Minurezs.] Bills. The Earl of WincHILsEA postponed sine 
die the second reading of his Bil] for Finding Employ- 
ment for Labourers. The Administration of Justice 
Amendment Bill was, on the Motion of Lord TenTERDEN, 
read a second time. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from 
Matthew Phillips, pointing out a method of Employment 
for the Poor. By the Earl of Grosvenor, from St. 
George’s, Middlesex, for a Repeal of the Metropolitan 
Police Act, to which his Lordship expressed himself 
favourable. For the abolition of Slavery —- by Lords 
Bex isy, WHARNCLIFFE and Kina, the Earls of Car- 
LISLE and RopEN, the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, and 
the Bishop of Lonpon, from a great number of places. 


Sitavery—AmBuLAtTorYComMITTEE. | 
Lord Napier, in presenting a petition from 
Gallowshiels in Scotland, praying for the 
gradual abolition of Slavery, said, that in 
the course of his services it had fallen to 
his lot to visit the principal places in 
which slavery prevailed. He could there- 
fore speak upon the subject with the ad- 
vantages of actual experience, and he 
could assure their Lordships, that slavery 
was an affair of considerably more im- 
portance than people generally thought it 
tobe. His experience, and the considera- 
tion he had given to the subject, had led 
him to this opinion, namely—that their 
Lordships would never understand the 
matter until it was thoroughly examined 
by a committee of their own number. 
He did not mean a committee which 
should be roasting up stairs during the 
summer months, and which should listen 
to the evidence of self-styled philanthro- 

pists and philosophers, who would come 

| before them with a lie in their right hands, 
for the purpose of deceiving their Lord- 
ships,—he did not mean such a committee 
as that, but a committee which should 
visit the colonies, inspect the  slave- 
markets, and contemplate slavery in its 
naked deformity. This was the only 
way, he was convinced, in which their 
Lordships could arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the subject; and, for his own 
part, he cheerfully offered his services to 
go as one of such a committee. 


AMENDMENTS IN LAw ProceepDinGs.] 
Lord Wynford said, that he rose, pursuant 
to the notice he had before given, to 
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move for leave to bring in a bill to lessen 
expense, and to prevent delay, in the pro- 
ceedings of the Courts of Law in West- 
minster-hall. Notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledged excellence of the general 
body of our laws, there could be no doubt, 
he apprehended, that some defects existed 
in them. Indeed, this fact was sufficiently 
proved by the commissions which had 
been appointed by the late King, to inquire 
into the practice and proceedings of our 
superior Courts of Law, and into the state 
of the law of real property, with a view of 
suggesting such improvements in both as 
should appear necessary to the commis- 
sioners. That the commissioners appoint- 
ed to inquire into the proceedings and 
practice of the superior Courts of Law had 
done their duty, there certainly could be 
no doubt; and he need hardly remind 
their Lordships that four out of these five 
commissioners had been advanced to the 
bench. He was quite sensible that, when 
he differed from such men as these, it 
became him to proceed with the ut- 
most caution. He could assure their 
Lordships he should so proceed, and 
that if he proposed to go a little far- 
ther than the commissioners had gone, 
his steps should be taken cautiously, not 
only on account of the character of those 
from whom he differed, but because he 
was aware that no innovation should be 
attempted without the greatest delibera- 
tion and care. He had no inclination to 
press their Lordships to come to an early 
decision upon the bill which he proposed 
to introduce. He desired to bring it in 
immediately, merely in order that it might 
be printed and circulated among the legal 
profession, whose opinions and suggestions 
with regard to the provisions of it he was 
anxious to obtain. He should propose 
that the bill should be read a second time 
before their Lordships adjourned for the 
recess, but it was not his intention to have 
it committed until after Christmas. By 
this course the object he had in view would 
be attained, and their Lordships would 
have ample time for considering the pro- 
visions of the measure. With these ob- 
servations, he would proceed to detail, 
shortly, to their Lordships the nature of 
the bill which, with their permission he 
intended to bring in. He had already 
stated, that the object of the bill would be 
to lessen the expense of, and to prevent 
delay in, the proceedings of Courts of Law 
in Westminster-hall, The two great 
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causesofexpense in the Courts of Law were 
the defective state of the pleadings, and 
the mode of taking evidence. And first 
with regard to the pleadings. It had been 
said by the ancestor of a noble Lord then 
present, that the science of special pleading 
was founded upon principles of good sense 
and sound logic. This was perfectly true 
when said of the ancient science of special 
pleading, because it was calculated to 
bring the cause to a plain and intelligible 
point. From the abuses, however, which 
had been introduced into the science of 
special pleading, it could no longer be 
said with truth that it was characterized 
either by principles of good sense or of 
sound logic. Indeed, the many forms 
which had been invented and foisted into 
the science, constituted perhaps one of the 
most striking disgraces of the age in which 
we lived, and were not calculated to give 
the least information either to the judge 
who was to try, or to the parties who were 
concerned in the cause. The old system 
of special pleading informed the judge of 
the nature of the cause he was about to 
try; but under the new system, a judge 
frequently went into court having no more 
knowledge of the cause than the crier of 
the court had. The multiplication of 
courts could serve no other purpose than 
that of creating confusion, and hence in a 
great measure the delay and the expense 
which were so frequently and so justly com- 
plained of. If, however, he had rightly 
understood his noble and learned friend 
(Lord Tenterden) the other night, his 
noble and learned friend had intimated 
that it was the intention of the judges to 
try whether these abuses could not be re- 
medied by some regulations to be agreed 
upon among themselves. He had heard 
this with much pleasure, for he was con- 
vinced that the subject ‘could not be in- 
trusted to better hands, and he should 
not therefore attempt any alteration in this 
part of the law until he had seen what 
these very learned and very able men 
should be enabled to effect by the course 
in contemplation. Leaving this part of 
the subject, therefore, he would pass on 
to the next cause of expense and delay in 
our Courts of Law,—which was, as he had 
before stated, the defects in the law of 
evidence, or, in other words, the number 
of witnesses which it was always possible, 
and sometimes necessary, to bring into 
court. It constantly happened, that an 
immense number of witnesses were called 
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to prove facts which might have been alto- 
gether omitted in the trial, because they 
were not material to the decision of the 
cause. There was, as it appeared to him, 
only one way of preventing this evil, the 
worst consequence of which was not the 
great and unnecessary expense to which 
the parties were put,—but, as it caused a 
great deal of swearing, it caused also, he 
was afraid, a great deal of perjury. The 
only way in which he thought this evil 
could be prevented was, to have recourse 
to examinations upon interrogatories. In 
this, following the recommendations which 
had been made by the commissioners, he 
proposed to make parties submit to be ex- 
amined on interrogatories, by which means 
the facts to be tried would be fairly 
brought under the knowledge of the court, 
and of the parties concerned in the cause. 
He felt convinced, that if the two parties 
to a cause were made perfectly acquainted 
with the facts to be tried, and with the 
evidence to be adduced, much expense 
would be spared: for there could be no 
hope of evasion, and a man who had a case 
which was manifestly unsustainable against 
the evidence of his adversary, would be 
advised not to proceed to trial. He was 
sure that, by this course, one-fourth of 
the present expense could be saved, and 
that the number of causes would be di- 
minished in the same proportion. He 
knew it had been said, that to lessen the 
expense of legal proceedings, or, in other 
words, to make law cheap, would be pro- 
ductive of evil, and not of good. He 
could not concur in this sentiment. He 
admitted that to make law cheap would 
have a tendency to increase litigation, and 
he was not prepared to deny that litigation 
commonly produced angry feelings be- 
tween man and man. While he made 
these admissions, however, he must say 
that he thought the great expense of legal 
proceedings was a far greater evil than 
increasing litigation. He was strongly 
confirmed in this opinion by the notorious 
fact that our present expensive system of 
litigation gave rise to feelings than which 
none more angry, none more bitter, could 
be excited by any system which the per- 
verted ingenuity of any man could invent. 
What, he would beg their Lordships to 
consider, must be the feelings of that man, 
who, conscious that he had been injured 
by an opulent neighbour, and that he had 
a good cause of action, was restrained 
from attempting to obtain redress by the 
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fear that the expense of the process would 
reduce himself and his family to poverty ? 
Must not such a man feel more bitter and 
more lasting hatred, both against his 
neighbour and against’ the Government, 
who in effect actually denied him justice, 
than any degree of litigation could possibly 
excite! While justice could be defeated 
by formal objections, which was now the 
case, and while a man might be ruined as 
well as lose a just cause, they tolerated 
evils, allow him to say, far greater than 
any that could arise from the prosecution 
of any number of cases which could be 
attended with no injurious consequences 
to the parties. So much, then, with re- 
gard to the objection, that by admitting 
examination on interrogatories, they would 
lessen the expense of legal proceedings, 
and so increase litigation. Another ob- 
jection which had been made to the pro- 
posal of examining parties on interroga- 
tories was, that by disclosing the case, 
they would open the door to perjury. 
This he positively denied, and he appealed 
to every man who had had experience in 
the matter to say whether his experience 
did not tell him that the contrary would 
be the fact,—whether he had not in- 
variably found, that causes which were 
best known, had always been the causes 
which were most satisfactorily decided. But 
further, it had been objected that it was 
not proper to put the parties to examina- 
tion upon oath. This, however, could be,— 
nay, was—done every day under the exist- 
ing law, and that objection therefore was not 
entitled to much weight. It wasasked, would 
you put the party on hisoath, in order tumake 
him disclose the circumstances of his case ? 
He answered yes; for that such a course 
would be beneficial ; and if its novelty was 
made an objection, he reminded those 
who made the objection that this might be 
done already. A party who had a claim 
against another, but possessed no means 
of proving it, might go into the Court of 
Chancery and get the testimony of the 
defendant in support of his claim; at 
least by filing a Bill against him he could 
compel him to answer upon oath, but he 
must go there and do this at an expense 
of 200/.; whereas, if he were permitted to 
go to the Courts of Common Law for the 
same advantage, he might do it at the 
expense of a smaller number of shillings. 
The only difference, therefore, between 
the present practice and that which he 
proposed, was as to the price at which the 
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advantage should be obtained. With 
respect to the place, he thought there 
could be no doubt that the Court of 
Common Law was the best place for a 
plaintiff to go to for such a purpose. An 
examination on written interrogatories was 
always insufficient. He had heard that a 
noble and learned Earl, not then present, 
had once said, that he must be a bad 
drawer of an answer if he was not able to 
get rid of the effect of the questions in 
chief. In such a case the answer was not 
that of the parties, but of the parties, 
the agents, and the Counsel. Here it 
was, that to a certain extent he departed 
from the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, who said, that these inter- 
rogatories must be either written or oral. 
In his opinion they ought always to be 
oral. The Commissioners then said, that 
they did not recommend questions to be 
allowed, other than those which had been 
previously put upon paper. To that 
restriction he was opposed, for he knew, 
from the experience of his professional 
life, that the answer to one question often 
suggested another, which might never 
have been necessary but for the mode in 
which the first was answered. He should, 
therefore, recommend that all ques- 
tions the Counsel might think necessary 
should be put, and that the questions and 
auswers so put should be entered on the 
proceedings, and returned to the Court 
after the examination had been closed. 
He agreed with those who thought that 
questions which the Court might deem 
improper should not be allowed to be put, 
and he should, therefore, propose to reserve 
to the Court the power of expunging any 
questions or answers which in their judg- 
ment they should deem improper. He 
recommended this part of the plan to the 
attentive consideration of their Lordships, 
and he had no fear, if it should be adopted, 
as to the benefit that would result from 
it. He believed it would produce a di- 
minished expense in law proceedings, 
and would much facilitate the Trial by 
Jury. There was one other instance 
he might have mentioned, in which a 
party was subjected to examination. He 
alluded to the case of a bankrupt, who 
was always examined by the Commis- 
sioners, not on interrogatories, but by a 
viva voce examination. The same rules 
of justice ought to be applicable in all 
cases. If it was~not fit that a plaintiff 
or defendant should be examined, it wag 
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not fit that a bankrupt should be subjected 
to examination. Unless their Lordships 
could show some distinction between the 
cases to which he had alluded, he thought 
they would agree with him that his plan 
ought to be adopted, or that the power 
now possessed by Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts ought to be taken away. If he 
stopped there, he thought he should have 
shown that the Bill he proposed possessed 
abundant advantages to recommend it to 
their notice. So far as he had hitherto 
gone, his object had been to render trials 
cheap and easy, and he humbly conceived 
that if he were to stop here, he should 
have made out a sufficient case to warrant 
their Lordships in acceding to his pro- 
position. But this was not the extent of 
his measure: with the permission of their 
Lordships, he intended to go further, 
always with the view of lessening the 
expense, and abridging the delay, of legal 
proceedings. It would probably be in 
the recollection of many of their Lord- 
ships, that an Act was lately passed, of 
which the object was, to get rid of sham 
Writs of Error. Much good had doubtless 
been effected by this Act, but it had evils 
which were not attended to by the framers 
of the measure. Before the passing of 
that Act a party could put his adver- 
sary to great expense, and could effect 
great delay in the final adjudication of 
a case, by resorting to the vexatious pro- 
ceedings which sham Writs of Error left 
open tohim. Under the existing law the 
same party who could no longer have 
recourse to a sham Writ of Error, pro- 
ceeded to the very last stage of the trial. 
This party might be totally destitute of 
all means of defraying the costs of the 
action when decided against him, and his 
unfortunate, though successful adversary, 
would be fixed with the payment of the 
costs. Now this was not advantageous to 
the one party, and it was most grievous to 
the other party. He proposed, therefore, 
to alter this system, and to remedy the 
evil it carried with it. In doing this, he 
hoped it would not be considered that he 
proposed to vest too much power in the 
Judges. He confessed, that in his opinion, 
the Judges might be trusted with the 
greatest extent of power which it was safe 
to commit to any men, but it might be 
that he was wrong in this, and that he 
was prejudiced in favour of the Judges by 
having been so long one of them. How- 
ever, it was no great power which he now 
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proposed that they should be invested 
with. His proposal was this,—namely, 
that when the Judges should see, upon 
the face of the examinations, that a party 
had no cause of action, or no defence to 
an action, the cause should not proceed 
to trial unless such party gave security for 
the costs which would be incurred thereby. 
He need hardly observe, that he did not 
propose that any such power should be 
exercised by a Judge when facts were in 
dispute. In such a case, a Judge and 
Jury only could decide, and far be it from 
him to propose that any one else should 
pronounce in such a case. This power 
would be exercised only in cases when certain 
facts were admitted, and upon the face of 
which admissions it was manifest, either 
that the one party had no cause of action, 
or that the other party had no defence. 
In either case it was only just to the 
other party that he should be secured 
against the payment of those costs which, 
when the adjudication of the case was 
made, would and ought to fall upon the 
unsuccessful party. Thus their Lordships 
would see that no man would be prevented 
by his proposition from carrying a cause 
as far as he chose to carry it; that was 
to say, as far as the process of the law, as it 
now stood, would allow him to carry it. 
His proposition merely went to this— 
namely, that every man resolved upon such 
a course should give security that no other 
man should suffer by it. This was one of 
the occurrences to which he had alluded, 
when he told their Lordships that there 
were evils under the existing system far 
worse than any which had been foreboded 
from cheap law. The beneficial results 
of the power with which he thus proposed 
to invest Judges would be most felt, as 
their Lordships, he was sure, would see, in 
cases where there was not a single fact in 
doubt. These it was manifestly absurd to 
send to a Jury; and it was in all respects 
most desirable that such cases should 
be decided by the Judge. To the 
Judges, therefore, he proposed to give this 
power,—allowing, however, at the same 
time, either of the parties to put such a 
case upon record. The Bill would em- 
power the Judges at once to determine any 
question of law raised in a case, reserving 
leave to either party if he thought proper, to 
haveit solemnly considered. At present the 
Judges were often obliged to go through 
the labour of a trial, and the parties to 
submit to the expense, when not one 
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question of fact was in dispute, and when 
the Court did not know the real point at 
issue. In the Court of Common Pleas 
there was a case of that sort. It was an 
action brought against a learned gentle- 
man Mr. Jekyll inhis character of executor, 
and the action was in the form of money 
had and received. The plea was non 
assumpsit. He would state the fact to 
their Lordships, and they would then see 
that neither by the declaration nor by 
the pleadings could the Court know 
the real point to be decided. The de- 
fendant was the executor of Sir C. Bun- 
bury, who died seized of a copyhold 
estate. That estate had formerly belonged 
to one person—from him it descended 
to two others, and through them to 
fourteen other persons. It was the custom 
of the manor of which that estate was 
part, that at the death of the tenant a 
heriot of the best beast should be paid to 
the Lord. The question at issue between 
the parties was, whether the executors 
should pay the fourteen heriots in respect 
of the fourteen parcels into which the 
estate had been once divided, or only one in 
respect of the possession of the last tenant 
in whom all the titles of all the preceding 
owners had been vested. All the facts 
were admitted in that case, but for the 
want of the power he now proposed to 
give the Judges— witnesses were sum- 
moned from Wiltshire and Norfolk, in 
which last county the estate was situated, 
in order to prove facts that were not at all 
in dispute. In consequence of this, great 
expense was incurred, and great delay oc- 
casioned. If the Bill now proposed should 
be adopted, it would appear what was the 
question in the Cause, and the Court would 
order it to be put into the shape of a special 
case or a special verdict, and the Cause 
would be over in fewer months than it now 
occupied years. By the adoption of these 
means both parties would be saved in 
costs. He now came to another part of 
the subject. As he had taken away the 
means of delay, he should propose some- 
thing as a security for the defendant in a 
certain class of cases not hitherto con- 
sidered. It was known, that when a debt 
was due, or when the title to premises 
could not be defended by the tenant in 
possession, immediate payment of the debt, 
or still more immediate surrender of the 
premises, might be attended with ruinous 
consequences. With a view to remedy 
that evil, he should propose a clause, that 
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when a party came into Court, and acknow- 
ledged that he had no answer to make to 
the plaintiff’s demand, a power should be 
vested in the Court to give time to the 
defendant, not exceeding three months, 
for the purpose of enabling him to deliver 
up the premises, provided that, in the mean 
time he gave security for the due execution 
of the judgment of the Court. He did 
this, in order to protect a man who might 
be engaged in a profitable trade, and who 
might be ruined if called on instantly to 
pay a very large sun, or to deliver up 
premises in which he was carrying on his 
business. It was to obtain such an ad- 
vantage that sham and dilatory pleas and 
Writs of Error were now frequently re- 
sorted to. By the present practice, any 
man might have that advantage. Under 
that which he proposed, none would 
enjoy it but those who acted honestly and 
fairly. There was one other thing to which 
he wished to allude. The law of England 
differed from that of every other country 
in one respect. He could not but think 
the other countries were right and we were 
wrong, because we alone differed from all 
the rest, particularly as to the point he 
was about to mention, and he was of that 
opinion, especially, because this difference 
did not turn on any peculiarity in our in- 
stitutions, in the tenure of our property, or 
in our state of society. By the law of 
England, the man who built on a property 
of which he was in possession, might 
afterwards, if turned out by a plaintiff who 
recovered in a possessory action, be com- 
pelled to deliver up the Jand with all the 
buildings upon it, and to yield for the 
plaintiff’s permanent advantage all the im- 
provements he had made. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack knew that 
that was not the law of Scotland, nor was 
it the Roman law, nor was it the law of 
France, of Holland or of Spain, nor indeed 
of any other country but England. In all 
the countries he had named, when a party 
honestly believed that he was the legal 
owner Of the land of which he was in pos- 
session, and in that belief made improve- 
ments upon it, though another might 
afterwards prove a stronger title to the 
land, he was not obliged to give it up till 
he had been paid the value of the improve- 
ments, or till he had been allowed time and 
the means to take them away, leaving the 
estate, however, in as good a condition as 
before he built-upon it. That, as their 
Lordships knew, was not only the law of 
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other countries, but it was a rule founded 
upon a principle of morals recognized alike 
by the Heathen and the Christian. In that 
respect, our law ought to be altered, and 
where the property was recovered from a 
man who, when in possession, had reason to 
think that he was the bona fide owner of 
it, and in that belief had expended money 


{Nov. 30} 





upon it, the Court should have authority | 
to suspend the issuing of the writ of ex-_ 
ecution till he had taken away the im- 
provements he had made, or till the other | 
party, who had been enriched by the im- | 
provements, had paid him the value. He | 
did not hope to satisfy their Lordships that | 
all he proposed ought to be adopted ; but | 
if the past pursuits of his professional life | 
enabled him in any manner now to im- | 
prove the administration of justice, he 
should be amply recompensed for his 
labour. He re-stated, that he did not 
mean to press their Lordships to a decision 
now, but should propose that the Bill be 
read a first time this night, and a second 
time before the adjournment, and then the 
Bill need not be committed till after the 
Christmas recess, and during that period 
(though he was sorry that some of the 
Judges would be occupied with more im- 
portant labours), he had no doubt that all | 
of their Lordships who were at liberty | 
would most willingly afford him their as- | 
sistance. He moved that the Bill be read 
a first time. 

Lord Tenterden said, that it was not his 
intention to advert on the present occasion 
to the different topics to which his noble 
and learned friend had alluded in his able 
and eloquent speech, much less to meet 
them with any opposition. He should give 
his best attention to this Bill, or to such 
parts of it as in his judgment he should 
consider to be improvements in the existing 
law. He only rose on the present occa- 
sion to prevent it from being supposed 
that he assented to the Bill by letting it 
pass by in silence. There were some points 
in the Bill with which at present he could 
not agree: but he would take time to 
consider it more maturely before he gave a 
decisive opinion upon it. 

The Lord Chancellor concurred with 
what had fallen from the Lord Chief 
Justice on this very important proposition of 
his noble and learned friend. Undoubtedly, 
his noble and learned friend had gone 
over a large space ; and the changes which 
his Bill would make in the law were 








neither slight nor unimportant. He there- 
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fore entirely agreed with the Lord Chief 
Justice in thinking that their Lordships 
should have full time for considering the 
Bill now proposed to them. The last 
point to which his noble and learned friend 
had alluded in his speech was the most 
difficult of all—he meant the plan for 
enabling parties to recover the value of 
the improvements which they had made on 
lands, in cases where they had believed 
themselves bona fide to be the rightful 
possessors. The difficulty in all such 
cases was as to the bona fide possession ; 
and the Civil Law did not merely give to 
the bona fide possessor the value of his 
improvements—it also gave him the fructus 
prediw. His noble and learned friend 
might perhaps intend to interfere with the 
action for the recovery of mesne profits. 

Lord Wynford said, that he had no in- 
tention of the sort. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that his 
noble and learned friend was aware that 
the principles of the Civil Law, as they 
affected this question, went much further 
than he proposed. He would not, however, 
then discuss that or any other points likely 
to come into dispute. His Lordship ac- 
cordingly concluded by repeating his con- 
viction, that time should be allowed to 
weigh the changes which this Bill would 
make in the law, especially as some of its 
clauses were novelties, and unlike the 
majority of them, which were recommenda- 
tions from the Commissioners. 

Lord Wynford said, he should consider 
corn sown by the party against whom the 


judgement was given, as a species of emble- 
‘i 5 ’ 


ments, and should leave the party recover- 
ing the lands to take it upon such terms 
as the Judges might think proper. 

Bill read a first time, and to be printed. 


eet eres ere 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Minutgs.] A new Writ was ordered for the County of 
Montgomery, in the room of the right hon. C. W. Wynn, 
who had accepted the office of Secretary at War. 

Seventeen Members obtained leave of absence, on account 
of the disturbances in the Counties with which they are 
connected. 

The sitting Members for Dartmouth, JoHN Bastarp, Esq. 
and A. H. Ho_pswortu, Esq.:—For Marlborough, T. 
H. E. Estcourt, Esq. and W. J. Bankgs, Esq. :—And for 
Calne, Sir JaMES MACDONALD, Bart. and T. B. Macau- 
LAY, Esy. were declared, by reports of Election Commit- 
tees, duly elected. 

Bills. The five Bills introduced into the House of Lords, by 
Lord TENTERDEN, viz. the Judgment and Execution, 
the Interpleader, the Witnesses Examinations, the Pro- 
hibition and Mandamus, and the Arbitration Bills, were 


























































brought down from the House of Lords, and severally read 
a first time. The Consolidated Fund, and the Colonial 
Acts Validity Bill, were read a second time. 


SramrorpD Evecrion Perrrion.] The 
Speaker having called the attention of the 
House to the Petition of the Electors of 
Stamford, respecting the late election for 
that Borough, 

Mr. Tennyson presented a Petition from 
those electors, praying for an extension of 
the time for entering into recognizances. 
He moved that the prayer of the petition 
be granted. 

Mr. Maberly opposed that petition. He 
said, that his hon. friend (Mr. Tennyson), 
who was interested in the petition, being 
himself a lawyer, and a Member of that 
House, could not plead ignorance of the 
law or of the forms of Parliament in ex- 
cuse for the irregularity of his petition. 
Besides, the House had decided in the 
negative upon a similar petition, respect- 
ing the election for Marlow, in the year 
1816. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, that a special 
Act of Parliament had been passed to 
regulate the proceedings on those Election 
Petitions. The persons then applying to 
the House for further indulgence had neg- 
lected the provisions of that Act, and he 
thought the House ought not to allow them 
the extension of time which they required. 

Mr. Tennyson, in moving that the Peti- 
tion be laid upon the Table, observed, that 
the House had interfered in six similar 
cases before—that it had power to do so, 
and that it ought to enlarge the time for 
entering into those recognizances, as prayed 
by the Petitioners. The Borough, he 
contended, was not a rotten Borough, and 
if the petition went before a committee, he 
had not the slightest doubt that such com- 
mittee would stigmatise, not the electors 
of the Borough, but other parties who had 
endeavoured to stigmatise those electors. 
He thought it would be more becoming in 
the House to be governed by the spirit 
and general tenor of the Act, than by a 
trumpery clause of three lines in an Act of 
Parliament. The House was bound in every 
case to administer justice, and ought not 
to be stopped when it had power to give 
relief. He wished, before he sat down, to 
learn the opinion of the Chair on the clause 
under which the enlargement of time was 
sought. 

The Speaker disclaimed any intention of 
wishing to influence the decision of the 
House on that or any other question. The 
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clause which they had then to consider 
was the 6th. It required, that on the day 
on which the petition was presented, or 
the next day the petitioners should deliver 
in the names with the additions and places 
of residence of the persons whom they pro- 
posed as sureties, and that the same be 
entered in a book kept open in the office 
appointed for that purpose. When the 
subject of the present petition came before 
him, he inquired if that preliminary pro- 
ceeding had been complied with, and being 
answered in the negative, he replied that, 
unless better instructed by the House, he 
should not feel himself at liberty to enlarge 
the time; at least such was his construc- 
tion of the Statute. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that the point on 
which he wished to learn the opinion of the 
Speaker was, whether or not the House 
had power to interfere. If the facts were 
verified on oath, could the House dispense 
with the prescribed regulation ? 

The Speaker said, the conduct he had 
pursued in the matter fully indicated his 
opinion. 

Mr. Tennyson would still maintain, that 
the House was not excluded from enter- 
taining that question. 

Mr. Maberly observed, that the House 
could have no power to violate an Act of 
Parliament. 

Sir E£. B. Sugden considered the Act to 
be imperative upon the House. 

Sir John Bourke observed, that the 
statements of the petition ought to be veri- 
fied by affidavits. 

The Speaker said, there could not well 
be any affidavits put in respecting the 
construction of an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought that his hon. 
friend would be better advised in not mak- 
ing any motion to enlarge the time, espe- 
cially after what had fallen from the Chair. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Expense or tne New Ponice.] Mr. 
Wilks, in moving for certain Returns 
of which he had given notice respecting 
the Metropolitan Police Force, adverted 
to the willingness expressed by aright hon. 
Baronet below him to agree to the ap- 
pointmentof a committee to inquire into the 
character and organization of that force, a 
proceeding which, he had no doubt, would 
be attended with results highly creditable 
to that body; for he thought them in 
many respects well calculated to answer 
the purpose for which they had _ been 
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formed, though admitting of considerable 
improvement. The chief and best founded 
objection to them was the expense. This 
expense amounted in many parishes to an 
increase of 150 per cent on the old rate, 
in others to 300 per cent, and in some, 
even to much more. He thought this was 
a subject which required some investiga- 
tion, and in order to pave the way towards 
a thorough knowledge of the comparative 
cost of the two systems, he begged leave 
to move for a return of the amount paid in 
each parish, for the equipment and support 
of the new police, and the amount of rental 
on which that amount is raised, together 
with a return of the sums paid by each 
parish in the year before the organization 
of the new police ; stating the number of 
watchmen and police constables employed, 
and the amount of rental on which such 
sum was raised. 

Mr. George Lamb repeated the state- 
ment made by Sir R. Peel, on a former 
evening, that the returns connected with 
the payments on account of the new police 
were, according to the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament, to be laid before the 
House after the Christmas Recess. For 
that reason he did not think the hon. 
Member should press the first part of his 
motion; but he had no objection to the 
second part, because he was anxious, in 
common with all others, that the new 
system of police should be fully inquired 
into, and its merits fully recognized. 

Sir Robert Peel was also desirous that 
the expenses of the new police should be 
fully ascertained ; and he hoped that the 
return moved for by the hon. Member 
would be made as comprehensive as possi- 
ble, in order to afford a fair comparison 
between the cost and efficiency of the new 
day and night police and the old system 
of parochial watch. He believed it was 
quite true that some of the parishes paid 
as much above what they formerly paid as 
the hon. Gentleman stated, but it was 
because they did not. pay a shilling before, 
and trusted solely to the watch provided 
by their neighbours. 

Mr. Hume approved of the system of 
police, but felt that the expense required 
reduction. In one parish the sum paid 
for watching was raised from 1,4501. to 
5,5001. a year. 

Motion agreed to. 

On the Motion that the Consolidated 
Fund Bill be committed, 
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PostTMASTER-GENERAL (IRELAND.)] 
Mr. Hume asked if it was the intention: of 
Government to fill up the vacancy created 
by the retirement of the noble Earl who 
lately held the sinecure office of Post- 
master-general of Ireland ? 

Mr. Spring Rice was happy to say, that 
Government had determined not to make 
any new appointment of that description in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn, in justice to those Gen- 
tlemen who were connected with the late 
the Administration, felt himself called on to 
say, that they had determined not to re- 
new the office alluded to, on the retire- 
ment of its present possessor, and they had 
also abstained, in prosecution of the same 
views, from filling the vacancy created by 
the retirement of the other noble Lord who 
was joint possessor of the office. 


9s es cect eora—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, Dec. 1. 


Minvutes.] Petitions presented. Against Slavery, by 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from the Inhabitants of Sheffield; 
and from various other places by his Lordship, the Arch- 
bishop of CANTERBURY, the Marquis of Bute, and the 
Marquis of CLEVELAND. By Lord WHArRNcLIFFE&, from 
the Ship-owners and other Inhabitants of the Port of 
Goole, in Yorkshire, for a repeal of the Duty on Sea- 
borne Coals. And from the Members of the Guildry of 
Perth, praying for Parliamentary Reform, especially in 
the election of Representatives for Scotch Burghs. 


Sravery.| Earl Grosvenor, in pre- 
senting some Petitions on this subject, 
expressed a wish, that, whenever the ques- 
tion was brought forward, it would be by 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack. Heurged the necessity of asspeedy 
a consideration of the question as was 
consistent with the important duties of 
the new Administration, with a view to 
the abolition of Slavery. He knew that 
it could not be brought forward before the 
recess, but immediately afterwards he 
hoped that it would be submitted to their 
Lordships’ consideration ; and that mea- 
sures would then be taken to give liberty 
to the unfortunate slave. 


SOP OL POLI DADE mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Dec. 2. 


MINuTES.] Petitions presented. By Earl Grey, from 
Bridlington, and by Lord CA.LtHorp:, from Poole, for 
the repeal of the Duty on Sea-borne Coals. By Earl 
Grey, for amore equitable distribution than at present of 
the Funds destined to promote Education in Ireland, from 
Hilnarvel ; from the Burghs of Arbroath and Montrose by the 
samenoble Ear), and from the City of Cork, for a Reform in 
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Parliament. For the abolition of Slavery, by Earls Gray 
and CARNARVON, the Bishops of LONDON and GLoucgs- 
TeR, and Lords CALTHORPE and MELBOURNE, a great 
number from different Dissenting Congregations in all 
parts of the Country. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
IrELanpD.| The Bishop of Norwich said, 
that he had a Petition to present from 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of the county 
of Mayo. The petitioners complained, 
and, in his opinion, very justly complain- 
ed, that notwithstanding the great mea- 
sure of relief, so consistent with priuci- 
ples of good policy and of Christian 
charity, they were still deprived, in conse- 
quence of the religion they professed, of 
the benefit of the parliamentary grants 
destined for the education of the poor in 
Ireland. They stated that they could not 
conscientiously send their children to be 
educated at the schools of the Kildare- 
street Society, and they therefore prayed 
for a more equitable distribution of the 
national funds. 

Lord Carbery thought the attacks that 
were frequently made on the Kildare- 
street Society most unfair, for that society 
had diffused the benefits of education in 
different parts of the country, and would 
have been more extensively useful but for 
the Catholic priesthood. Parents were 
disposed to send their children to school, 
but the priests would not allow them. 
He had heard that they had refused spi- 
ritual consolation to their followers when 
these latter persisted in sending their 
children to the schools of the Society, and 
he knew that their influence had been 
noxious to a Society, to the utility of which 
he desired to bear his testimony. 

The Bishop of Norwich thought the 
noble Lord’s observations confirmatory of 
the statement in the petition, and an 
additional proof that the national funds 
should not be exclusively confined to one 
Society to which the great majority of the 
people were hostile. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Courts or Locat Jurispicrion.] 
The Lord Chancellor said, that in rising 
to call the attention of their Lordships to 
a subject of the highest possible import- 
ance, involving in no inconsiderable degree 
the welfare of the country, he could not 
help feeling that he owed to their Lord- 
ships a very ample apology for having un- 
dertaken a matter of so great moment, as 
well as of so vast extent, considering how 
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short a period had elapsed since he had 
received the honour of a seat in that 
House, and more especially considering 
the circumstances under which he felt 
himself called upon to introduce the sub- 
ject to their Lordships’ notice. On any 
other occasion, and under any other cir- 
cumstances, the feelings which dictated 
this apology would have prevented him 
from committing the trespass which, he 
unfeignedly believed, demanded apology ; 
but circumstances which he was about to 
state to their Lordships would at once ex- 
plain the motives which had actuated him 
in this proceeding, and furnish, at least 
he humbly boped they would furnish, a jus- 
tification of the proceeding , although, at 
the same time, in troubling their Lordships 
with the statement of those circumstances, 
he was perhaps incurring the blame of 
additional impropriety by obtruding on 
their Lordships matters in a great measure 
personal to himself. But it was absolute- 
ly necessary that he should state those 
circumstances to their Lordships, or he 
should be precluded from all grounds of 
apology. On looking at the Journals of 
the other House of Parliament, their 
Lordships wouldfind that at a very early pe- 
riod in the present Session of Parliament, 
—when he enjoyed the high honour of a 
seat in the House of Commons,—he had 
obtained leave from that House to bring in 
a bill of the same nature,—-not precisely 
and in every feature, but essentially of 
the same nature—with that which he had 
now to ask the permission of their ,Lord- 
ships to carry forward in this House. 
Before there had occurred to him the op- 
portunity of availing himself of the per- 
mission of the other House, he had been 
removed to a seat in this House, and thus 
the progress of the bill was suspended. 
By a reference to the Journals of the other 
House, their Lordships would see that in 
bringing in the Bill two coadjutors had 
been joined with him. One of these (Mr. 
Denman) had now been raised to an im- 
portant office, of which the duties ren- 
dered it altogether unreasonable to expect 
that he should encumber himself with the 
labour of carrying this measure through 
the House of Commons; and for his other 
coadjutor, that Gentleman (Mr. M. A. 
Taylor), however intelligent, and however 
willing to undertake the task, was never- 
theless not a professional man; and _be- 
sides the disinclitation which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) felt to impose upon his friend, 
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labours which, as he ought, so he had 
always intended, to bear himself,—besides 
this disinclination, he said,—he held it to 
be quite impossible that any Gentleman 
who had not practical experience of the 
proceedings in our Courts of Justice could 
prosecute with any thing like a fair chance 
of success such a measure as that which 
the House of Commons had given him 
leave to bring in. For these reasons, 
therefore,—because it had become impos- 
sible for him to avail himself of the per- 
mission which the other House had given 
him, and because it was hardly possible that 
his coadjutors could avail themselves of that 
permission for him,—he had resolved to 
ask that support of their Lordships which 
the other House had not hesitated to grant 
him, and with their leave to bring forward 
the Bill here. The measure was, perhaps, 
one of such a nature, that it did not belong 
more to the cognizance of the one House 
than to the cognizance of the other; or, 
if it did, probably it belonged more 
especially to the cognizance of their Lord- 
ships. Indeed, if he were asked which 
branch of the Legislature was the more 
proper to decide concerning such mea- 
sures he thought he might say, without 
any violence to the facts, or without 
going in search of any fanciful distinction, 
that this House, which was invested with 
the highest functions of a judicial charac- 
ter, was the most proper to originate a 
bill to effect what he was sure would be a 
great alteration, and he hoped a great 
improvement, in the administration of 
justice. In this House, too, he had, 
what was invaluable to any one who at- 
tempted to effect legal Reforms, the bene- 
fit of the assistance—assistance which, he 
was persuaded, would he cheerfully con- 
tributed—of those noble and learned 
persons who had the honour of seats here, 
whose lives had been passed in the study 
and in the administration of the laws ; 
many of whom, to their immortal honour, 
had suggested and carried into effect most 
important and most beneficial legal im- 
provements; and who, to those advan- 
tages, to this learning, to this experience, 
and to this manifestation of a desire to 
effect improvements where improvements 
could be effected. joined what was equally 
favourable to the end he had in view—full 
and ample leisure for deliberation. En- 
couraged by the hope, the confident 
hope, of aid from those noble and learned 
Persons,—encouraged, too, by his own 
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strong persuasion of the paramount im- 
portance of the subject,—and also by his 
personal professional knowledge of the 
extent and the grievousness of those defects 
which he sought by this measure to remove, 
—thus encouraged, he threw himself upon 
the indulgence of their Lordships, while 
he stated, which he should do as shortly 
and as distinctly as possible, the nature of 
the evils which had induced him to bring 
forward this measure, and the nature of 
the remedies which he proposed to apply 
to those evils. Before, however, he pro- 
ceeded farther, he felt it due to his noble 
friends on the bench opposite [the Minis- 
terial bench] to state to their Lordships, 
entreating them to bear it in mind, that 
what he was about to suggest came from 
himself, and from himself only, as an 
individual member of that House; that 
he had had no opportunity to confer with 
or to consult his noble friends and col- 
leagues in office, upon this subject; and 
that, therefore, the measure which he was 
now about to bring under the notice of 
their Lordships, was a,measure proposed 
by him, as an individual peer, in his indi- 
vidual capacity, and so submitted by him 
to his peers in that House for their sanc- 
tion, and for the sanction of the other 
branch of the Legislature; but not at all 
a measure either proceeding from, or hav- 
ing in any degree hitherto received the 
sanction of, the Government. To the 
Government he addressed the measure, as 
he addressed it to the rest of their Lord- 
ships, and for the support of the Govern- 
ment he was no doubt anxious,—as all 
their Lordships who had any measure to 
propose must be anxious, for with that 
support he might reasonably hope that 
others would be induced to lend a more 
favourable ear to the proposition he was 
about to submit to their Lordships; but 
he owed it to his noble friends to say, that 
the proposition proceeded from himself 
alone, and that it had not the sanction of 
their authority,—as, indeed, it could not 
have,—for he repeated, that he had not 
had an opportunity of consulting his noble 
friends upon the subject. With these ob- 
servations he proceeded at once to explain 
the nature of the proposition which he 
had now to make to their Lordships. He 
believed that those of their Lordships who 
were conversant with the proceedings of 
our Courts of Law,—where some of them 
had appeared in a professional capacity, 
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suitors,—would have at least an imperfect, 
and perhaps dearly-bought, knowledge 
of some of the particulars, which it would 
therefore be only necessary for him briefly 
to remind their Lordships of, as the begin- 
ning and foundation of his proposition, 
which was, that there were many things 
in the mode of attaining remedy for wrongs 
inflicted,—that there were many things in 
the prosecution of rights withheld,— 
that there were, in a word, meny things 
in the proceedings of the judicature of the 
country, which required—he would not 
say to be swept away with a rude, unspar- 
ing hand, but—to be considered with the 
view of removing them, and of establishing 
in their stead a cheaper, a shorter, an 
easier, a more convenient, and a less vex- 
atious mode of acquiring a remedy for 
wrongs, and of prosecuting rights. He 
would not detain their Lordships with the 
hackneyed subjects,—hackneyed, he fear- 
ed, because cruelly and generally felt,— of 
the expense and delay of legal proceed- 
ings; but, waiving particulars, he would 
only remind their Lordships of one or two 
facts connected with the proceedings in 
our Courts of judicature, which facts alone, 
he apprehended, would warrant the state- 
ment he had made, that there were many 
parts of those institutions that called for 
consideration. Their Lordships were aware 
that by a most salutary provision of the 
Constitution, all the law proceedings of 
this land, except where matters of a very 
trifling value were concerned, must begin 
and centre in the King’s Courts in West- 
minster-hall. Now from this provision 
there resulted many great and important 
advantages, and above all the benefits 
which arose from it was this invaluable 
good,—namely, that in consequence of 
this general control and supervision of the 
King’s Courts at Westminster, it was ab- 
solutely impossible that any discrepancies 
could arise in the system of the adminis- 
tration and practice of the law in various 
parts of the country, because in all, the 
system was assimilated, and its uniformity 
preserved, by the general control of the 
high courts at Westminster. But toge- 
ther with these advantages, which no man 
could value higher than he did, and which 
he should show could be maintained and 
secured, if not better, at least as well, by 
other means,—together with these advan- 
tages, he said, many evils of a most serious 
character were combined, and which had 
arisen from this provision :—As all actions 
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must be tried on records issuing out of 
the King’s Courts at Westminster, it fol- 
lowed of necessity that they could be 
tried only twice a year, that was to say, 
when the King’s Justices went their cir- 
cuits: and the consequence of this was, 
that in whatever part of the county the 
suits might have arisen,—at whatever dis- 
tance from the assize town,—and at what- 
ever period during the six months, at the 
end of which the Judges came, -—all must 
resort to the assize town, and to no other 
place, for there only did the Judges sit, 
and they sat there only at stated intervals, 
—namely, for short periods at the end of 
every six months. It might happen that 
the cases were of great importance, in- 
volving vast interests, and the suitors 
might be persons of extensive means. 
In such cases delay and distance might 
be of little moment: the distance to be 
travelled would be nothing to such par- 
ties, and the delay that intervened be- 
tween the time at which the cause was 
ripe for hearing, and the time at which 
it could be heard, would not be con- 
sidered when the stake was large. In 
such cases, therefore, the delay and 
the distance might be passed over as 
quantities too insignificant to be taken 
into the calculation, because they were 
nothing in comparison to the result, and 
because they bore so small a propor- 
tion to the interest at stake. But it 
was far otherwise where the interest at 
stake was small. To persons in the 
middling and humble classes of. life, 
who had no large property, out of 
which to defray the charges of a suit, 
—who had no time to spare from the 
occupations by which they earned their 
livelihood, and whose suits were not of 
such a nature as to require a long pe- 
riod m which to prepare them for trial, 
—to such persons a delay of six months 
in the adjudication of their cause, and 
the consequent expenses of this delay, 
as well as the costs of trial at a dis- 
tance from their homes, were matters of 
the most serious—he had almost said, of 
ruinous importance; nor was there, nor 
could there be, any reason for such delay 
and expense, except that the law, as it 
now stood, made it necessary that the 
cause should be tried at the Assizes, and 
not before, and at the assize town, and 
nowhere else. _ Now, before he called 
their Lordships attention to the proportion 
between small and great causes,—that 
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was to say, between causes where the in- 
terest at stake was small, and where it was 
large,—he would stop fora moment to 
remind some of their Lordships, and, it 
might be, to inform others, of the amount 
of the costs incurred in the trial of causes 
under the present system. He would pass 
over those costs which must necessarily 
arise from delay: he would pass over the 
loss which the same delay must also neces- 
sarily produce in the case of at least a cer- 
tain class of suitors; and he would say 


nothing about the wounded feelings of 
men who had suffered the infliction of 


wrongs, or who beheld their rights un- 
justly withheld from them; he would 
pass over these considerations, although 
delay in the one case must be a cruel 
aggravation of the injuries under which 
aman smarted, and although the with- 
holding a sum of money for five or six 
months might be absolute ruin to many. 
These evils must be obvious to their Lord- 
ships upon the slightest glance at the 
system, and he was sure that he need not 
dwell then upon the propriety of remov- 
ing them. He would, however, show to 
their Lordships how, practically, the ex- 
pense of this made of trying suits, putting 
the delay out of the question, weighed 
most heavily upon the suitors. It was 
from the expenses of witnesses whom they 
were obliged to bring into Court, and from 
their own personal expenses when fetched 
from their own homes to the assize town, 
that much of the cost arose. Notwithatend- 
ing the many wise and salutary regulations 
which the learned Judges had made, it 
was still impossible, where the county was 
of any great extent, and where the cause- 
paper was at all crowded, so to arrange 
the business as to preclude the necessity 
of suitors, their attornies, their agents, 
and their witnesses, passing several days 

at the assize town. At York, he had | 
known the Assizes frequently last for a 
fortnight ; and, on one occasion, he had 
known them last for three weeks ‘all but a 

day. The excellent regulations made by 
Mr. Justice B ayley had indeed prevented 
men being kept there for two or three 
weeks ; but none of those regulations had 
been found sufficient to prevent the attend- 
ance of some for several days, or to pre- 
vent that attendance being e xtremely bur- 
thensome to all. He need hardly remind 
their Lordships of how much importance 

a delay of only ten days must be to an 
unfortunate suitor of slender means. Such 
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a man would of course have to maintain 
himself at the assize town during that 
period, and to maintain also such of his 
family as might have accompanied him 
there; but, asit might not be absolutely 
necessary that the suitor should bring any 
of his family thither, such expense might 
be put out of the calculation. The suitor’s 
personal expenses, however, which in an 
assize town, and at such time, could not 
be trifling, must be defrayed. His attor- 
ney, too, must be there, and an attorney, 
if he recollected rightly, was allowed to 
charge his client two guineas a day for 
his expenses; that was to say, two guineas 
a day if he had not more than one cause, 
and if he had more than one, then he 
might charge one guinea a day,—being 
allowed to recover also another guinea 
from the other party, if he should succeed 
in defeating him. This was the charge 
allowed in the Master’s office, if his recol- 
lection were correct; but then their Lord- 
ships were perhaps aware that the attor- 
ney received more than what the Master 
allowed him from his client. Next came 
the expenses of the witnesses. The wit- 
nesses, almost of necessity, were brought 
from the same part of the county with 
the suitor: at least it generally happened 
that a man’s witnesses were his neigh- 
| bours, — persons living near him, who 
knew him, and who had had dealings 
with him. How much then did a man’s 
witnesses cost him? Why, by the regu- 
\ lations of the office, witnesses, he believed, 
were divided into three classes : first, pro- 
fessional men—say physicians, surveyors, 
artists, and so forth; secondly, master 
| workmen ; thirdly, journeymen labourers. 
The first class were allowed two guineas 
| a day for their expenses ; the second, 15s. 
ia day; the third, 5s.a day. This was 
| the allowance recognized by the office, 
but their Lordships must by no means 
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} 
| suppose that these sums were all that wit- 
| 


nesses obtained from suitors. He could 
assure their Lordships that he was stating 
only what was consistent with his own 


| experience, when he said, that clients were 


always as sensible of the importance of 
having a witness in good humour, as of 
having the Court favourably disposed to- 
wards them. Nay this was generally con- 
sidered absolutely necessary, and more 
especially so when the witness was such 
an one as did not come to swear to a mat- 
ter of fact, but toa matter of estimate ; 





and in such cases the witness always had 
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from the suitora much more ample allow- 
ance than the office would give him, con- 
siderable as that allowance was. Of such 
witnesses, also, the number would be ge- 
nerally two or three. Experience, and 
knowledge, and practice, had shown the 
necessity of calling more than one pro- 
fessional man, such as physicians, artists, 
surveyors, and the like, for these would 
be called by the one party as well as by 
the other; and oftentimes it happened 
that great was the discrepancy of opinion 
among them; nay, even in matters of 
measurement he had known this to be the 
case, as though the extent of measured 
space was a matter of opinion, and not 
of fact. It was necessary, therefore, to 
have enough of such evidence : every man, 
whether counsel or attorney, knew this, 
and advised accordingly; and hence it 
happened that a man, to be well prepared, 
—that was to say, to be in a condition to 
meet his adversary on equal terms,—must 
come, if not with a cloud of witnesses, at 
Jeast with a parcel of witnesses ; and these, 
besides their allowance of two guineas a 
day, travelled at the rate of 1s. 6d. a mile. 
He knew that these details must be very 
tiresome to their Lordships, and he would 
trouble them with as few as possible. 
Their Lordships would see by this state- 
ment that 50/. or 601. might be very 
easily expended by a suitor, in the costs 
of attorney and witnesses at the assize 
town, and before the cause came on for 
trial, if the suitor should be detained, as 
was frequently the case, ten days at the 
assize town. Now, as he had before ob- 
served, if the question at issue was the 
title to a large freehold estate, or a share 
in some mercantile concern, amounting to 
thousands of pounds in value, these 
charges might be passed over as too insig- 
nificant to enter into the calculation ; but 
what would their Lordships say when they 
heard that the costs might still be the 
same—might still be 502. or 602. although 
the whole sum in dispute did not amount 
to 50/., nay not to 10/.? This, however, 
was the fact ; and when he called the at- 
tention of their Lordships, as he presently 
should, to the proportion between causes 
of small value, and causes of large value, 
their Lordships would be able to judge of 
the magnitude of this evil, and would 
agree, he was sure, with the proposition 
with which he had started,—viz. that the 
subject ought to be taken into their most 
serious consideration. Let him also re- 
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mind their Lordships, that if a party, 
after having gone to the large expense of 
bringing up witnesses, maintaining his at- 
torney, and defraying the costs of the trial, 
—all which, in many cases, amounted to 
a far greater sum than that he had men- 
tioned,—let him remind their Lordships, 
he said, that if a party, after this outlay, 
received the judgment of the Court in his 
favour, he could, by the theory of our law, 
recover the charges he had been put to 
from the other party; but that, by the 
melancholy practice of our law, the suc- 
cessful party never recovered the whole 
from his adversary. All that he could 
recover was the amount which the master 
would allow on taxation, and this was 
seldom more than two-thirds of what the 
party had actually paid. The party, 
therefore, though successful, must be out 
of pocket, on account of costs, to the 
amount of at least one-third of those costs. 
He had called this the melancholy prac- 
tice of our law, but he had called it so 
only in contradistinction to the theory of 
the law. He did not mean by that ex- 
pression to cast any imputation on the pro- 
visions of the law in this respect, for those 
provisions must of necessity continue as 
they were, as long as men were men. To 
make the practice of our Jaw, in this re- 
spect, consistent with the theory of it, 
would, under the existing system, be 
placing in men’s hands a most dangerous 
and destructive engine of oppression ; for 
it would be saying, that there should be no 
distinction made between the costs which 
it was reasonable the losing party should 
defray, and those costs which his adver- 
sury might be inclined to make him pay. 
Their Lordships, he was sure, would 
readily see what he meant. If a success- 
ful party were allowed to recover all his 
costs, the inevitable consequence would 
be, that that party, if he were sure to re- 
cover against his opponent, would take 
care to punish the person against whom 
he had succeeded by multiplying charge 
upon charge to the utmost of his appetite 
and ingenuity; and further than this, 
would not be unwilling to allow his attor- 
ney to have his share of plunder, by au- 
thorizing him to pursue the same vex- 
atiously expensive course. For these rea- 
sons it must be evident that this provi- 
sion of the law was not to be blamed. 
But let their Lordships see how this sys- 
tem bore upon causes in which small in- 
terests were at stake, Would they tell 
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him whether it was not expedient, and 
reasonable, and just, to lessen the expense 
of legal proceedings, which could be ef- 
fected in no more certain and more eflec- 
tual way than by bringing justice home to 
every man’s door? He had obtained 
three bills of costs, with the results only 
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of which he would now trouble their Lord- | 


ships, 


The first amounted to 4002. and , 


of this, the Master, on taxation, struck | 


off 200/., that was to say, just one-half, 
Thesecond amounted to 210/., and of this 


the Master taxed off 70/., or one-third. | 


The last amounted to 601. 
undefended cause; so that the amount 
spent in the litigation of an undefended 
cause was 60/., and of this the Master 
taxed off one-fourth, 15/. Now their 
Lordships would see, therefore, that in 
these cases the successful parties had to 
pay out of their own pockets—in the first 
case 200/., in the second 70/., and in the 
third 15/. The sums in question in the 
first case were large; it was an important 
case, and probably no cost had been 
spared in getting it ready for trial. In 
the second case, the sum at issue was 
somewhat about 100/., so that the unfor- 
tunate suitor, after an outlay of 210J. in 
order to recover 100J. got at last only 30J. 
In the third case, the sum at issue was 
50/., which it cost “the party 45/. to re- 
cover; and he need not remind their 
Lordships that the costs would have been 
quite as great if the debt had been only 
102. and that also no greater amount of 
costs could have been recovered against 
the defendant; consequently, if a poor 
man had brought this action for 102., the 
costs amounting to 60/., and he being 
allowed to recover only 45/., he would 
have been 5/. the worse for bringing the 
action, and obtaining a verdict in his fa- 
vour. And in this last case the party 
suing would be placed in the most favour- 
able circumstances possible, for the de- 
fendant offered to him none of those ob- 
stacles which the law placed within his 
reach, and by which he might have in- 
creased the amount of the plaintiff’s costs. 
The cause would have been undefended, 
and yet the plaintiff would have lost by 
bringing the action. Now these facts, he 
thought, showed the necessity of endea- 
vouring to cheapen and to facilitate the 
access to Courts of Justice for suitors who 
had causes to try in which the interest at 
stake was small. He had promised their 
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Lordships that he would show them the | trifle under 15/., a sum less than that for 
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proportion between causes of large 
amount, and of small amount. He 
would now do so: for they egregiously 
deceived themselves who supposed that 
his noble friend, the Lord Chief Justice, 
clothed with one of the highest legal of- 
fices, and placed at the head of the highest 
Court of legal judicature, was employed in 
trying cases only in which property to a 
large amount was at stake,—in which vast 
and important interests were involyed,— 
in a word, cases which required the inter- 
position of so high a judicial personage. 
If his Lordship was oftentimes called upon 
to try causes of vast importance, involving 
extensive interests, the title to great es- 
tates, the right to sums of money of 
princely amount, still it did happen far 
more frequently that his Lordship sat to 
adjudicate litigated claims of the most tri- 
fling—nay, often of altogether insignifi- 
cant amount. Such was the character 
of by far the greater number of the 
causes which were brought before his 
Lordship. He was about to state to 
their Lordships a fact in illustration of 
the vast preponderance of small over 
great causes. ‘This was, perhaps, an ex- 
treme case, for in the whole course of his 
—unfortunately not very short —profes- 
sional career, he had never heard of one 
similar to it, and possibly—nay, he dared 
say it was so—his noble and learned friend 
(Lord Tenterden), notwithstanding his ex- 
tensive experience, would be unable to 
supply a parallel to it. Observing, upon 
one occasion, at the Assizes in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, that the verdicts 
were generally unusually low, he had asked 
the Prothonotary to make him out a list of 
the verdicts, and of the amount of them. 
This was in the Spring of 1826, and he 
received from the Prothonotary, a gentle- 
man of great intelligence, and whose ac- 
curacy might be implicitly relied upon, the 
amount of the verdicts given in fifty-two 
causes, which was the whole number of 
the causes tried. Now, what did their 
Lordships suppose was the average amount 
of the verdicts in fifty-two causes, the ac- 
cumulated litigation of the whole of one 
half-year in the county palatine of Lancas- 
ter, a county containing a population of 
more than 1,200,000 souls, and of which 
the vast mercantile dealings were too well 
known for him to attempt to describe 
them ;—why, the average amount of the 
verdicts was 14/. 15s., that was to say, a 
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which a man by law might be arrested and 
held to bail. If the real value of these 
cases had been entered, probably the value 
of the property in litigation would appear 
much greater; for three or four of thei 
were actions of ejectment, and in these the 
verdict was of course only nominal: but 
generally this was not the nature of the 
causes ; they were, for the most part, ver- 
dicts for the full amount of the property 
claimed, which amount was generally un- 
der 15l. He had stated to their Lordships, 
as in fairness he was bound to state, that 
he believed this to be an extreme case; 


but if their Lordships would refer to that | 


report of the Law Commissioners to which 


his noble and learned friend (Lord Wyn- 
' which existed between the number of the 


ford) had called the attention of their 
Lordships, in the very able speech he had 
made the other night in proposing certain 
legal reforms, their Lordships would see, 


that the number of causes in which small | 
interests were involved, greatly prepon- | 
| proposition, with which he had set out, at 


derated over the number of those in which 
property to anything like an extensive 
amount was at stake. From that report 
he would select a few instances, to which 
he entreated the attention of their Lord- 
ships. It appeared from returns presented 
to the House of Commons, that in the year 
1827, the number of affidavits for debt 
above 102. filed in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, and 
the Court of Exchequer, was 93,375. Of 
this number not less than 30,000 were filed 
in cases where the debt was above 101. 
and under 20/,; 24,000 were filed in cases 

where the debt was aluwe 202. and under 

50/1. : so that two-thirds of the number of 
affidavits of debt filed in the year 1827, or 
64,000 out of 93,000 affidavits, were for 
sums under 50/. If they looked at the 
number of affidavits filed for sums above 
1002.,—and he took that sum as a natural 
limit for those actions which ought not to 
be removed from the jurisdiction of the 
superior Courts,—their Lordships would 
find that they did not exceed 15,000: s 

that 78,000 out of the 93,000 affidavits 
filed were for sums under 1001. Thus one- 
sixth of the number of affidavits filed were 
for sums above ]00/., two-thirds of them 
were for sums under 50/., and five-sixths 
were for sums under 1001. As this was 
an important feature of the case, and as 
the proposition which he was going to 


develope to their Lordships was intended 
to remedy this grievance, he would endea- 
vour to illustrate it more fully by placing 
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it in another point of view before them. 
At the London Sittings for 1829, there 
were tried before his noble and learned 
friend, the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, 909 cases, of which 184 were for 
sums above 100/., 319 for sums under 50L., 
and 406 for sums under 20/. At the 
Sittings for Middlesex, the proportion was 
nearly the same; and in the two places 
together more than half the causes tried 
were under 50/., whilst more than a third 
of them were under the trifling sum of 20/. 
The noble and learned Lord then pro- 
ceeded to read similar returns respecting 
the number of cases tried at the Spring 
Assizes in Yorkshire, Oxfordshire, and some 
other counties, specifying the proportion 


actions brought for sums above 10/., under 
201, under 501., and above 1002. respect- 


| 





ively ; and when he had read them through, 
proceeded to observe, that he thought that 
he had now sufficiently demonstrated the 


the commencement of his address to their 
Lordships,—namely, that a large propor- 
tion of the litigation of the country, as it 
is at present conducted in the highest 
Courts of Record, beginning in and _pro- 
ceeding from his Majesty’s Courts of 
Kine’s Bench, of Common Pleas, and of 
Exchequer, and tried by the Judges of 
Assize in the course of their respective cir- 
cuits, was of that kind to which he had first 
called the attention of their Lordships as 
being so moderate, not to say so trifling, 
in its intrinsic value, as to make the. ex- 
pense of it out of all keeping to the value 
of the thing litigated. This being the 
amount of the mischief, and the evil of it 
consisting in the expense, in the distance, 
and in the delay of our tribunals, and in 
the consequent vexation arising to the 
suitor from each of these causes severally, 
and from all of them collectively, the ques- 
tion for the consideration of their Lord- 
ships was, how that evil could be most 
safely, most conveniently, and most ex- 
peditiously remedied ; and in looking for 
a remedy, doubtless it was natural for their 
Lordships to resort to the days of other 
times, and to the years that were gone by, 
to see whether they could find in the older 
institutions of the country any clue to 
guide them, any analogy which they could 
apply to the improvement of its present 
institutions, either by reviving that which 
had become obsolete, or by new modelling 
that which had been still left to them in 
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the progress of time, or by founding, but 
not at hazard or random, but on the. ana- 
logy of other experiments which had been 

tried and been found to answer, new 
institutions in name and appearance, but 
old and revived institutions in principle 
and effect. And the first suggestion which 
would rise up in the minds ‘of their Lord- 
ships would be connected with the ancient 
County Courts. He knew that antiquaries 


differed as to the original jurisdiction of 


these Courts, some holding that it was 
confined to civil causes alone, and others 


—of whom he was one, though he did not ! 
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consider his authority to be of much weight | 


—contended that it was an 


extensive | 


jurisdiction, and had cognizance, not ouly | 


of civil and ecclesiastic, but also of crimi- 


nal matters, and that from it branched off 


the Court Leet and the Court Baron, 


which had not of themselves any original | 
| Lordships would see how much his noble 


jurisdiction, That in early times the County 
Courts exercised an extraordinary juris- 
diction appeared from records still in 
existence, of undoubted authenticity. In the 
seventh year after the Conquest, there was 
tried in the County Court of Kent, before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and _ his 
Peers, a cause in which a natural brother 
of the Conqueror, Odo Bishop of Bayeux, 
was a party, and in which a very import. 
ant question as to his manorial rights over 
a very extensive property, was decided, 
after a hearing which lasted for three or 
four days. The judgment given in the 
County Court on that occasion was, as 
many of their Lordships ii afterwards 
recognized and confirmed by Parliament. 

In the 6th year of Edward Ist, when the 
Statute of Gloucester was passed, it did 
not appear that the jurisdiction of the 
County Court limited to cases in 
which the cause of action did not exceed 
40s. in value, although at that time, as 
their Lordships were aware, 40s. were of 
much greater value than at present. 
tainly, in less than acentury from the time 
in which the Statute of Gloucester was 
passed, the jurisdiction of the County 
Court was limited to causes of 40s. value, 
though, previously to that time, there could 
be no doubt that causes of any value, in 
which a right of freehold was not made a 
question, could be tried by it. It there- 
fore appeared to him, that the County 
Court originally was a tribunal for the trial 
of causes of all kinds and of all amounts, 

though latterly its jurisdiction had been 
confined to causes of a civil nature and of 
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asmaller amount. He prayed their Lord- 
ships to recollect that this sum of 40s. was 
computed by Lord Chief Justice Hale to 
be equal to 10/. of the money of his day, 
and that his computation had always been 
considered as very moderate. He there- 
fore thought, instead of taking the measure 
of increase in the value of money to. be 
merely tenfold, as Lord Hale had taken it, 

they might now take it as twentyfold ; and 
they might safely say, that in consequence 
of the alteration which had taken place in 
the number of shillings coined out of the 
pound of silver, and of the depreciation 
which had taken place in the value of 
money since the discovery of the mines of 
America, that 40s. of the reign of Edward 
Ist were nearer in value to 40/. than to 
10/. of our money. If, then, the County 
Court could now, as it formerly did, take 
cognizance of causes of 40/. value, their 


and learned friend the Lord Chief Justice 
and his learned brothers would be relieved 
in trying causes, by reflecting that he had 
alre: ady ‘proved to them that “three, if not 
four, out of every five causes, which the 
Judges now tried, would go for trial to the 
local and more convenient tribunal. If it 
were fitting to recur to former times to 
have the benefit of experience, it was often 
no less expedient to resort to the example 
of other countries, which fortune had 
placed in a situation similar in some re- 
spects to our own. If he could satisfy their 
Lordships that some measure of the same 
kind had been successfully adopted in a 
country which was im a situation similar 
to our own, and which originally had pos- 
sessed the very same code of laws ;—if he 
could prove to their Lordships that that 
country had gone on improving the old 
system of County Courts, whilst we had 
allowed it to fall into desuetude :—if he 
could demonstrate that no one thing had 
given the King’s subjects in that country 
a more satisfactory means of redressing 
their grievances than that system, or 
should go a long way to show that, what- 
ever novelty might be attached to the plan 
which he was now proposing to their ap- 
probation, it was not a plan that had been 
unsupported by experience, or that had 
been unattended with advantage and suc- 
cess. He alluded to what had taken place 
in the ancient kingdom of Scotland, of 
which the laws, in former times, widely as 
they differed now from the laws of England, 
were so identically the same with those of 
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this kingdom, that the oldest treatise on 
law in each of the two countries is said to 
be a translation from the other, there 
being a dispute between the lawyers of 
England and those of Scotland as to which 
was the original. He was bound, as hold- 
ing allegiance on a higher tie to the bar of 
Engiand than to that of Scotland, to say— 
and he was happy to add, that he could 
really say it conscientiously—that he 
believed the treatise on English Jaw to be 
the original. ‘The treatise of Glanville, 
who was Lord Chief Justice in the reign of 
Henry 2nd, was that from which the 
““ Regiam Majestatem” of Scotland was 
taken—a clear proof that at that early 
period of our history the principles of the 
Scotch law were the same as those of our 
own. In those days the people of Scot- 
land had their County Courts as well as 
the people of England, But they had not 
given them up as we had; and he would 
now proceed to inform their Lordships how 
they had benefitted by retaining them. 
The Sherifts, or rather he should say the 
Earls, originally elected by the people in 
the Saxon times, came afterwards, in the 
progress of years, to be nominated by the 
Crown. By an abuse of its prerogative, 
those offices were afterwards rendered 
hereditary in private families to such a de- 
gree, that a noble Duke, a friend of his,— 
whom he did not then see in his place,— 
or rather, he should say, the ancestors of 
that noble Duke, enjoyed as an hereditary 
office in Scotland, thatvery situation which 
his noble and learned friend on the cross- 
bench now filled in England with so much 
credit to himself and satisfaction tothe pub- 
lic. The office of Lord Justice-general in cri- 
minal matters in Scotland was hereditary 
in the family of the Duke of Argyle, and 
could, if it had not been entailed, have 
been taken in execution by any person 
who had gained a judgment against him. 
In case any of the Dukes of that family 
had been traders, it could have been taken 
under the bankrupt laws, and as it would 
have passed by sale, his assignees could 
not have been prevented, if they had 
thought fit to exercise their legal rights, 
from sitting and acting as Lord Justice- 
general of Scotland. Neither had this privi- 
lege been allowed to fall into desuetude : 
for on one occasion, where a Campbell 
was on one side and an individual of a 
different clan was on the other, his 
noble friend’s ancestor came unexpect- 
edly forward to assert his privilege, 
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and actually attended the circuit where 
his clansman was to be tried, in order to 
try him in person for his life. Similar 
privileges were exercised by different noble 
families in Scotland for some years after 
the rebellion of 1715, but they were all 
abolished, as such abuses deserved to be, 
by an act of Parliament passed in the 
year 1745, although the act of Union was 
cited for the express purpose of showing 
that these heritable jurisdictions were 
specially reserved to their several posses- 
sors, but cited with the same want of 
success as had attended it on various oc- 
casions,—a fact to which he called their 
Lordships’ attention for objects of a very 
different nature from those connected with 
this bill. When these jurisdictions were 
abolished, Sheriffs Depute were substituted 
in their stead. Now the Sheriff Depute 
retained the jurisdiction of the old county 
courts, little shorn of their ancient 
splendor and authority. He was the 
judge in ordinary of each district in Scot- 
land,—he was also the judge in the first 
instance in those tribunals in which all 
actions may be, and are habitually, brought. 
He exercised all his jurisdiction,—he 
heard all cases at the door of the suitor, 
not at stated intervals, but daily through- 
out the year, his door being always open 
to the suitor, redress being in the hands 
of the suitor at every hour from his tribu- 
nal, without delay, without expense, and 
without the vexatious process of waiting 
long for his remedy, and of going into 
another part of the country to seek.it. He 
need scarcely inform their Lordships that 
the Courts of the Sheriff Depute, in the 
first instance, were the favourite Courts of 
the people of Scotland. He would now 
proceed to show their Lordships to what 
extent business was transacted in those 
Courts, as by so doing he should be able 
to show them how much the experience of 
Scotland was in favour of his plan, and 
how likely that similar results would take 
place in England should a similar system 
be adopted. Upon an average of three 
years, there had been in all the courts of 
the Sheriffs Depute not less than 22,000 
causes—he was not speaking of actions 
brought—tried—and disposed of in the 
course of a year. If he were to take the 
amount of similar causes which would be 
tried in England, supposing a_ similar 
jurisdiction should exist in it, at six times 
the amount of those tried in Scotland—a 
calculation whi¢h he made on the propor 
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tion existing between the numbers of the 

opulation of the two countries—there 
would be 130,000 causes tried and dis- 
posed of every year in England ;' and yet 
he had already informed their Lordships 
that out of 80,000 causes annually com- 
menced in England, the numbers tried 
were only 7,000. So that in England, 
which was six times more populous than 
Scotland, and incalculably more wealthy, 
there were tried only one-third of the 
number of suits which the Sheriff Courts 
of Scotland dispose of in a year. Their 
Lordships might now, perhaps, be de- 
sirous of knowing what proportion of 
these causes found their way into the 
superior Courts of Scotland by way of ap- 
peal. It was only right to inform their 
Lordships that the Court of Session exer- 
cised a superintending power over the 
Courts of the Sheriffs Depute, in order to 
keep the principles of the law the same in 
all parts of Scotland, and to prevent dif- 
ferent practices from prevailing in different 
parts of it. There was, therefore, a right 
of appeal from these Sheriff Courts to the 
Courts of Session; but the number of 
appeals was very small. It was only one 
in every 117 actions commenced, and only 
one in every fifty-three cases brought to 
trial. He ought also to inform their 
Lordships, that the Sheritis Depute had a 
deputy, who was known by the title of the 
Sheriff-substitute. An appeal lay from 
the Sheriff-substitute to lis principal, the 
Sheriff Depute. The former was in gene- 
ral a solicitor or writer to the signet: the 
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latter must be a barrister of five years | 


standing. That the people of Scotland 


were satisfied with the decisions of this | 


officer and his deputy, was evident from 
the fact that in forty-nine cases out of 
fifty there wasno appeal madeagainst them, 
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fore the Sheriffs Depute, the expense of a 
suit, where the cause of action was of the 
value of 12/., was only 10s.; where the 
cause of action was of the value of 251., it 
was 15s.; and where the cause of action 
was of the value of 100/., it was 20s. He 
likewise found that when the cause was 
defended — and here” added the Lord 
Chancellor, ** 1 must observe, that our 
countrymen, though they are not prone to 
litigation, being once involved in it, are 
not prone to yield [a laugh] they are 
prone to carry on their cause as vigorously 
as the law will permit them, without 
caring or seeking for compromises; for 
there is no country in the world in which 
so little reference is made to arbitrators as 
in Scotland,”—he found, he said, that 
the whole expense of this costly litigation, 
where the cause was defended as far as it 
could be,—where every thing was done to 
create delay, except placing a plea on the 
record to carry it as an appeal to Edin- 
burgh, was 5/., where the property in dis- 
pute was of the value of 12/., and was 13. 
where the property was of the value of 
1001.; and of this 132. only 12. can be 
taxed off by the officer who is the auditor 
of the Court. Now, these are the results 
of the experience which the people of 
Scotland have of their Courts of Sheriff 
Depute. ‘They proved two propositions to 
his mind most incontestably. The first 
was, that inthe Local Courts of judicature 
in Scotland, an immense mass of litiga- 
tion was annually disposed of,—the second 
was, that the mode of dealing with it was 
satisfactory, because it was at once easy, 
expedient, and cheap. He therefore ven- 
tured, with great deference to the better 
judgment of their Lordships, but at the 
same time with that confidence which, 
humble as he was, he had a right to feel 
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. | - : ° 
and that only 400 cases out of 22,000,| in a system which had been tried else- 
which they disposed of annually, ever | where and found successful,—he ventured, 


gave any trouble to the superior Courts of | he said, with great 
Their Lordships would | propose to their Lordships the ex- 
! 


that country. 


submission, to 


perhaps also wish to know the amount in! pediency of listening to the sugges- 
money of the matters disposed of in these | tion whether they might not a little 


Courts, Now, if he founded his calcula- 
tions upon the returns which had been 
received from the opulent county of La- 
nark, half a million of property must be 
disposed of annually by those Courts, in a 


manner so satisfactory to the suitors as to | 


give rise to scarcely any appeals, and 
what was no less material, at a very in- 
considerable expense. He found that in 
undefended causes which were tried be- 


1 


| 





retrace the steps by which they had 
wandered from the system by which the 
people of Scotland bad held so advan- 
tageously, and whether they might not 
safely and beneficially adopt, to a certain 
extent, the system of County Courts, He 
would not trouble their Lordships with the 
reasons which induced him to prefer form- 
ing a Court, new in its kind, but modelled 
upon ancient principles, to refitting for 
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present use our ancient County Courts. 
The conflicts which they would have to 
wage with the Sheriffls—the necessary 
offence which they must give, in the course 
of such conflicts, to a body so respectable 
as that out of which the Sheriffs were 
selected—the prejudices and _partialities 
which they would have to overcome—these 
all formed part of the argument against 
the course which he had last mentioned. 
It was evident, from all the aitempts which 
had been made to recall the ancient Coun- 
ty Courts into existence,—and none had 
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ever been made with more zeal and Jearn- | 


ing than that which had originated with a 
noble friend of his in the other House of 
Parliament, who had endeavoured to make 
them available for the recovery of small 
debts,—a plan seconded and afterwards 
taken up by a distinguished personage, 
who then most fortunately held a high 


' parts of the country. 


situation in his Majesty’s Councils, and to | 


whose enlightened and useful exertions, 
in patronizing the reforms of the criminal 
code of his country, it was impossible for 
that country to feel too grateful ;—it was 
evident, he said, from the opposition which 
had been made to such plans, taken up as 
they had been once and again, by indivi- 
duals who had examined most anxiously 
into their feasibility, that they must aban- 
don the ancient County Courts as incapa- 
ble of being now modelled to suit the 
wants of the country, And, after all, they 
would abandon nothing: for if they had 
accomplished the object which they had 
in view, they would have kept the name, 
but not the thing—they would have clasped 
the vision, but not the substance—they 
would have gained an institution in its 
nature different, thouzh in its form of the 
same aspect, and, without retaining the old 
system, they would have hampered them- 


selves with all its inconveniences to an | 
| country —suftice it, he repeated once more, 


extent which they would have found in- 
tolerable. 


and to found a new Court, under the name 





| 


He, therefore, thought it better | 
to take a new name with a new subject, | 


of aCourt of Local or Ordinary Jurisdiction. | 
of York, a Judge to be called the 


He had detailed at great length in the Bill 
to which he now solicited the favourable 
attention of their Lordships, the whole 


particulars of the plan, which, after long | 


meditation in his own mind, after much 
consultation with members of every branch 
of his profession, he now brought forward 
as the result, he would not say of his own 
studies, but of the studies of those who 
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with this subject He had thrown together 
in the Bill, not only the general principles 
on which it was founded, but also the par- 
ticular details py which it was to be carried 
into effect. He founded the Bill on two 
or three principles, which he considered as 
quite cardinal. The first was, to make no 
change in the fundamental law of the 
land ; the next was, to make no change in 
the practice of the Law, which was not in 
strict and rigorous conformity with estab- 
lished principles; and the third and last 
was, above all things, to fence and guard 
all the arrangements of this measure in 
such wise as to take ample security, by 
means of a superintending power, vested in 
the highest Courts of Record in West- 
minster-hall, against the possibility of the 
law being changed in those local judi- 
catures, and becoming various in various 
How these matters 
should be settled,—under what circum- 
stances appeals should be allowed,—under 
what restrictions saved,-—how the jurisdic- 
tion should be limited in amount and 
kind,—to what controlling power it should 
be subject, and how that controlling power 


| should be exercised,—were details with 


which he needed not to trouble their Lord- 
ships at that moment, as all he wished to 
do then was, to introduce his Bill to their 
favourable consideration. Suffice it, then, 
to say, that he now proposed,—and if they 
saw any apparent defect in his proposition 
he hoped they would supply it; and if they 
detected anything objectionable he hoped 
that they woukl remove it—suffiee it to 
say, that he proposed that there should be, 
when this measure should generally be put 
in practice—and he intended to begin his 
experiment by establishing those two 
Courts in two counties only, in order that 
they might be armed with some experience 
before they extended them all over the 


to say, that he proposed that there should 
be in every County or Riding, or in every 
Half-riding, where the Ridings were as 


extensive as the West-Riding of the county 


Judge Ordinary. He should not sit twice 
only in every year, as of necessity the 
Judges of Assize sat when they went their 
respective circuits, but he should sit after 
the manner of the ancient county Courts, 
every month, from month to month, 
throughout the year, with the exception of 
one month in Autumn, to be allowed him 


were better qualified than himself to deal | for necessary recreation. He should pro- 
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ceed at the commencement of each’ 
calendar month, and their Lordships knew | 
that the ancient County Courts went not | 
by calendar but by lunar months, to hold | 
his Court. Before him in that Court, if} 
the parties to an action chose to prefer | 
cheap law to dear law, a near tribunal to 
a distant tribunal, and speedy justice to 
delay, they might bring their cause, no 
matter as to its amount, by certain state- 
ments called pleadings, which were laid 
down in the schedule to the Bill. He 
was happy to have an opportunity of 
acknowledging that on this part of his 
measure he had availed himself of the pro- , 
found learning and ingenuity of the Law | 
Commissioners, who had dealt so ably | 
with the subject of pleading in their second | 
report. The Judge Ordinary he intended | 
to invest with jurisdiction over the follow- | 
ing cases :—All actions of debt, trespass, | 
and trover, where the sum sought to be 
recovered did not exceed 100/.;—all | 
actions of tort, as for assault, libel, seduc- , 
tion, and the like, where the damages to 

be recovered did not exceed 50/. ;—and | 
all actions for breaches of agreement, 

where the damages to be recovered did not 

exceed 100/.; subject, however, to an | 
appeal from his Court, whenever any title | 
to freehold, leasehold, or copyhold property | 
came in question in course of the issue. | 
He would propose, moreover, that the | 
Judges who should preside in these Courts | 
should be men of character and weight in | 
the profession; and not, as had been too 
often the case, with what were erroneously 
supposed to be inferior legal appointments, 
—men of little or no experience in the 
Courts of Westminster-hall. It was a 
vain and a most pernicious mistake to 
suppose that what were called moderate or 
trifling (in a pecuniary point of view) 
causes, could be satisfactorily disposed of 
by Judges of moderate ability and expe- 
rience. There was nothing either in the 
theory or the practice of the inferior judi- 
cial establishments of the country to war- 
rant such a mischievously absurd proposi- 
tion. There were, in this part of the 
United Kingdom, some 240—perhaps he 
should be more correct in saying some 280 
—Courts of Conscience and Courts of 
Requests, and other inferior local tribunals 
for the adjudication of cases involving 
interests of comparatively minor import- 
ance; which Courts, he was free to admit, 
were felt by the country, and justly too, 
when they took into consideration the evils 
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consequent upon what he might, for the 
sake of brevity, term the higher litigations, 
to be comparatively great blessings. But 
still, whosoever was acquainted with the 
machinery and proceedings of these Courts 
would, he was sure, admit, in fact, 
could not doubt, that, comparing their 
results with the wants of the suitors seek- 
ing in them redress for their grievances, 
they were imperfect and inefficient, and, 
what was more, by no means, all things 


' considered, uncosily; they were, in truth, in 
| agreat national legislative point of view, of 


little benefit, and might, with great ad- 
vantage to the public, be absorbed,—he 


| meant ultimately absorbed,—in the more 
' efficient, better adapted, because better 


constituted, and not more expensive, 
Courts which his bill proposed to establish. 
Two species of action were usually tried in 
the Courts of Conscience and of Requests, 


(| —one for debts or claims for sums under 


2/.; the other for sums not exceeding 51, 
Now it was meant to leave both in a great 
measure to the ordinary jurisdictions until 
such time as the functions of both Courts 
were absorbed, as he had stated, into 
those of the proposed local tribunals. It 
would be left to the suitors to choose 
between the new County Courts and the 
ordinary jurisdictions up to 51., as it would 
be left to the suitors to choose between 
the County Courts in causes falling within 
their adjudicatory powers, but involving, 
as it might happen, complicated and im- 
portant interests; but it would be compul- 
sory (so we understood the noble and 
learned Lord) on all litigants in causes for 
100/. by way of debt, or 501. by way of 
tort, to seek redress in the proposed 
County Courts, and not to go elsewhere 
to the higher tribunals, unless, as he had 
stated, the case involved questions of free- 
hold, or tenure, or other complicated 
interests incapable of a quick decision. 
This would be the more easily effected, it 
struck him, on account of the condition 
which he had laid down for the appoint- 
ment of the Judges of the County Courts, 
—namely, established ability and expe- 
rience as a lawyer. And here he trusted 
their Lordships would permit him to 
remind them of a principle or fact which 
should never be forgotten when attempting 
to legislate with a view to facilitating and 
rendering more cheap the means of justice 
—that the amount of the sum at issue be- 
tween litigants,—that is to say, that what 
was called a moderate action, involving 
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comparatively but little pecuniary interest, 
was no standard of the ability and know- 
ledge required in the presiding Judge, was 
no measure of the importance, the intrinsic 
paramount importance, to the parties 
engaged in the suit, and therefore was not 
to be got rid of hastily by some member 
of the profession of but little skill or 
experience. It might, if their Lordships 
would, be a matter of but little or second- 
ary moment, whether justice were brought 
home to the very doors of suitors,— 
whether, for example, a suitor should have 
to go from a distance in the county to 


Courts of 


Lancaster, or from Huddersfield to York ; | 
but still, if the sum at issue were but 204, | 


—nay but 10/.—it was as much to a poor 


man, and its loss was as great a loss to | 


him, and the sense of injustice rankling 


in his bosom from its being withheld from | 


him, and from the difficulties placed in 


the way of his obtaining redress, whether | 
those uifficulties were of distance or ex- | 
pense, or delay, with all the consequent | 
anxieties and sufferings of mind—were as | 
great, he said, to the poor man, as many | 


thousands to most of their Lordships, and 


were, therefore, as well worthy of consi- 


deration to Parliament, acting in its great 


national legislative capacity, and on the | 


great national legislative principle of equal 
laws and equal protection from those laws 
——that is, of equal justice. It was then, , 
he would say, the bounden duty of the 

Government, be its members who they 

may, to have the law administered so that | 
the poor man might obtain redress for his 
grievances as expeditiously, and to him as ; 
cheaply, as the richer suitor, and not, as | 
was too much the case at present, owing | 
to the defects of our legal institutions, 
that causes involving smaller interests were 
to be regarded of little moment, being, as 
it were, of little public importance. He 
contended they were of great public im- 
portance, as it signified much to the poor 
man that he should have his just griev- 
ances promptly and cheaply redressed. It 
was no objection that those minor causes 
—minor so far as money was concerned — 
would take up as much of a Judge’s time, 
as one in which 20 or 100 times the 
amount might be involved. His objection 
to the present system was, not that the 
cause in which 10/. or 20/. was the amount 
in dispute would occupy as much time and 
skill on the part of the Judge as one for 
1002. or 1,0001.; but—and this was his 
deep regret, his grief—that the small case 
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was attended with great and most unpro- 
portioned and most unnecessary expense 
and delay. It was not to the litigation, 
but to the expense and delay that he ob- 
jected, for he felt that the line between 
cases of comparatively little, and of great 
pecuniary moment, which they were bound 
to observe, was that of expense and delay, 
and not the qualification of the Judges, so 
far as inferiority and superiority in either 
case were concerned. It should be borne 
in mind, too, that the great bulk of the 
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| suits which came for decision before the 
| ordinary tribunals originated with the 


middling and poorer classes of society, to 
whom, he again and again repeated, the 
interests involved, be they great or be they 
smal],—be they for pounds or shillings,— 
were as dear and as important as matters 
of greater moment to persons in higher 
and wealthier stations in society, rendering 
it still more necessary that the law 
should be generally accessible, and expe- 
ditious, and cheap. Nor were they to 
take the measure of litigation as a guide 
to the measure of the wants of the liti- 
gants; from the number of causes annu- 
ally disposed of-—say, at the Assizes, or in 
Westminster-hall. When he said, that 
many causes originated with the middling 
and poorer classes, he was not to be met 
by a reference to the number disposed of. 
For example, it must not be supposed that 
because but fifty causes were set down for 
trial at Lancaster in 1826, or but seventy- 
six in York in 1829, that, therefore, there 
did not exist more complaints unredressed 
in those districts,—that these were the 
measure of the demands of justice, and 
that, as a consequence, any greater facili- 
ties than those existing would only tend 
to stimulate the disposition of the public 
to vexatious and needless litigation. By 
no means; what the people wanted was, 
that the law should be, he repeated for the 
hundredth time, easy,accessible,and cheap. 
Make it so, and they would have the 
suitors more numerous,—in other words, 
they would have the law effecting its 
legitimate object of redressing the griev- 
ances ef every man who himself obeyed 
it. And here he begged leave to combat 
a very general allusion, in which, not only 
many respectable persons out of doors 
partook, but he feared, also, many of their 
Lordships,—namely, that litigation should 
be more discouraged than otherwise. This 
was an idle common-place assertion, which 
could not bear the test of a close examina- 
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tion. This complaint was, not that we 
had, under our existing system of law, 
too many suitors, but that we had too few ; 
and for this reason,—so long as wrongs 
were committed and rights withheld, so 
long there was necessity for litigation ; 
and as it was vain to assert that inferior 
causes required Judges of inferior know- 
ledge and ability for their decision, so it 
was vain and preposterous to take any 
standard for the necessity of providing 
for the wants of the less wealthy suitors 
in courts of justice than that he had then 
named,—the amount of wrongs committed, 
—the amount of rights withheld,—that is 
to say, so long as justice was denied to 
any portion of the public. So long as 
justice was denied, litigation was necessary, 
and so long had the people a right to de- 
mand a more accessible and cheap admi- 
nistration of justice than the present 
means afforded ; and be that justice denied 
by force or by fraud, or by the oppression 
of the rich, or by unnecessary and vex- 
atious expense, so far and so long were 
the subjects of the King of England 
denied what they were entitled to under 
the great charter to which the King had 
sworn,—namely, that he should “ neither 
sell nor delay justice.” And justice was 
sold so long as suitors had to pay three 
times more than was necessary for it ; it 
was delayed, so long as they had to wait a 


single unnecessary week,—nay, day,—he | 


might say hour, for it; and it was denied, 
so long as the price of obtaining it placed 
it beyond the reach of any class of his 
Majesty’s subjects. And it was because 
he, after much consideration and confer- 
ence on the subject, had felt that, under 
our existing legal tribunals, justice was 
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with a jurisdiction similar to that exercised 
in those Courts (in force in some foreign 
States, presently to be mentioned) called 
“Courts of Reconcilement.” With re- 
spect to the first of these provisions, it 
was well known to two noble and learned 
Lords near him (Lords Eldon and Lynd- 
hurst) that nothing was more common 
than for the executor, in cases of 601., 
and 80/., and 1001. legacies, to become 
insolvent, or to have suffered a distress, 
before the legatee had derived any advan- 
tage from the will of the testator; and, as 
those noble and learned Lords, from their 
experience in the Court over which they 
had so ably presided, knew, there was no 
remedy for the legatee save a suit in 
Equity,—a remedy, the very sound of 
which, unfortunately, usually scared away 
the grieved party from all means of re- 
dress, it being considered as an evil which 
even the temptation of a legacy could not 
induce the less wealthy classes,—those to 
whom his observations, it was evident, 
then particularly appli to encounter ; 
and thus persons whose circumstances in 
life rendered them the less fitting victims 
of this defeat of the good intentions of 
testators, were but too often deprived of 
even the chance of recovering legacies, 
should the executor chance to be insolvent, 
or even simply fraudulent. It might 
happen in these cases, that the executor 
had the money in his pocket,—that he did 
not deny the rights of the legatee to its 
possession, but refused to give it up, on 
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| 


| 


the idle pretence that he did not feel him- 
self relieved from the responsibility of 
other claims; and the legatee had no re- 
dress but to bring him before the Lord 
Chancellor, or file a bill of discovery ; or 


sold, and delayed, and denied, that he | the executor might admit the possession 
ventured to submit his present measure to | of the money, but deny the right of the 


the consideration of the Legislature, en- 


legatee ; or he might deny both, or admit 


treating their Lordships to bestow upon it | both, but contend that he did not exercise 


their most serious attention, as one in- 
volving principles of paramount import- 
ance to themselves and to the public. 


| 
| 
j 


his trust, because, as an insolvent, all pro- 
perty in his hands ceased to be his; and 
as before, there was no remedy but the 


Without then entering into a statement of | tedious, expensive, and, as the poor suitors 


the details of his Bill—a proper opportu- 
nity would shortly present itself—he 
begged leave to point out to their notice, 
especially to the notice of those noble and 
learned Lords practically conversant with 
the subject, two of its provisions; the one 
investing his proposed local jurisdiction 
with a somewhat of Equitable functions in 


' 


believed, most uncertain process, of asuit 
in equity. As a remedy to this great 
grievance, he proposed by his Bill to in- 
vest the Judges of the local jurisdictions 
with the power of compelling the executors 
in such cases, for legacies not exceeding 
100/., to pay into the Judges hands the 


‘money willed; only, of course, to be 


certain cases of legacies for sums not ex- taken out on the production of proper re- 


eeeding 100/.; the other investing them 


ceipts and vouchers; and by this means 
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he was persuaded much of the evil to poor 
legatees, which he had just pointed out, 
would be avoided. While he stated this, 
his own conviction, he was bound in fair- 
ness also to state, that he had had much 
conference on the subject with many hon. 
and learned friends—eminent authorities 
in the Courts of Equity, and that many of 
these most respectable individuals had de- 
clared a great repugnance to his proposed 
change, founded on apprehensions of 
serious difficulties from its accomplish- 
ment; but that many others of his learned 
friends, equally competent to give an 
opinion, had, on the other hand, evinced 
no such repuguance, but, on the contrary, 
had approved of it, and were apprehensive 
of no material inconvenience or difficulty 
from its adoption. As there existed this 
difference of opinion, he trusted he might 
be permitted to recommend the point to 
the serious consideration of their Lord- 
ships, particularly to his noble and learned 
friends near him, whom professional ex- 
perience had ren@€red the most competent 
judges of its merits. ‘The next provision 
of his Bill, to which he begged leave to 
invite the attention of the House, was the 
other species of jurisdiction with which he 
proposed to invest the new Local Courts’ 
Judges,--he meant that jurisdiction founded 
on the practice known in some of the Con- 

tinental States, in what were designated 

“ Courtsof Reconcilement.” To make what 
he had to say in recommendation of this 
practice the more readily understood, he 

would observe, that if the suitors who daily 

thronged the Courts of Common-law had, 

instead of consulting a counsel or an at- 

torney, or any other person equally in- 

terested in the actual existence of an 

action, the advantage of a previous con- 

ference with a conciliatory Judge, he would 

not say that nine cases out of ten, but 

certainly two out of three would never be 

brought to trial, and the plaintiff or the 

defendant, as it might be, saved the time, 

and expense, and anxiety of a protracted, 

but most uselessly contested suit. At 

present a man went to law, so to speak, 
blindfold. After having incurred great 
expense, and lost much of his valuable 

time, he is, perhaps, on the very eve of 
the day of trial, informed by his counsel 
or attorney, what they ought to have in- 

formed him of lone before—that he was 
throwing away his time, and patience, and 
money, for that a verdict would be in- 
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to the common course of justice. To pre- 
vent as much as possible the great waste 
of time and money, and this greater abuse 
of trust and justice, he proposed to invest 
the Judges of the Local Jurisdiction Courts 
with the functions, in certain cases, of the 
continental Courts of Reconcilement. Did 
their Lordships seek for proofs of the ex- 
cellent results of these institutions, let 
them examine the legal records of the 
continental States in which they have had 
a fair trial. In Denmark—he admitted a 
most favourable selection for his argu- 
ment—Courts of Reconcilement had been 
_ established in 1795; and it would be seen 
that the fruit, the beneficial fruit, which 
, they had produced was, that the number 
of causes tried in the ordinary Courts in 
that kingdom in 1797 was actually re- 
| duced in the proportion of three to one. 
| He was, however, enabled to appeal to 
‘much more recent results, having been 
i favoured with a return of the numbers of 
| causes submitted to the Courts of Recon- 
cilement in the Danish States in the year 
1823. From that return he found that the 
numberofcauses brought before theseCourts 
in that year was 31,000. (And here he 
begged leave to parenthetically observe, 
that according, to the principles which he 
had a few minutes before laid down con- 
cerning litigation, he did not think this 
number too great for the population of 
Deninark, as compared with the popula- 
tion of this country—as circumstances of 
a very different nature might exist in both 
countries, which might occasion a neces- 
sity for litigation in the one which could 
not apply to the other, and vice versa; so 
that no inference with respect to the 
amount of litigation in this country was 
warrantable from the mere comparison of 
numbers.) Of these, not less than 21,000 
were disposed of in the Courts of Recon- 
cilement without further delay or expense: 
and of the remaining 10,000 referred to 
the usual tribunals, 600 and odd were 
abandoned; and of the remaining 9,426 
referred to the other Courts, but 2,355 
were decided on that year; bearing out 
his statement, that not less than two causes 
out of the three, which in this country 
would most probably have gone to a need- 
less, and dilatory, and most expensive 
trial, were, in the Danish Courts of Re- 
concilement, disposed of conciliatingly, 
without this great waste of time, patience, 
and money. Such were the leading fea- 
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evitably recorded against him, according 


tures of the Bill which he was about to 
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lay on their Lordships’ Table. In stating 
them he had done what he had proposed 
to himself in the commencement of his 
address. It remained for him only to ex- 
press his own deep sense of its importance, 
and to again express his regret, that, 
owing to the accidental circumstance at 


which he had glanced in the early part of | 


his speech, he should be compelled thus 


early to trespass so long on their Lord- | 
ships’ most patientattention. “My Lords,” | 
continued the noble and learned Baron, “ I | 
deem it a duty of the highest importance | 
that the Government should take care that | 


the laws be loved and respected. I know, | 
too, that there are times and seasons when | 
a change, however slight, in those laws, 
constitutes no part of the duty of the 
Government. Such I deem seasons of 
foreign wars, periods of domestic distress 
and commotion, casting a cloud over the 
prospects of the country, and, above all, 
times in which intestine commotion con- 
centrates all public care on the means of 
preserving tranquillity. But when tran- 
quillity prevails abroad, as, thank God, it 
does now; and when—and [| thank Hea- 
ven I can say so—there is every reason to 
pronounce the disturbances which disfigure 
some parts of this country to be but as a 
passing cloud over the fair face of our 
general prosperity,— and when men’s 
minds have been, as they have of late 
years, so influenced, and directed, and 
echoed by the great organs of the public 
voice as to be lifted up with one loud and 
unanimous acclaim for law reform—when 
all these so unequivocally conspire towards 
the one object, it appears to me, much re- 
volving on these matters, that this is the 
most appropriate time, and this the ap- 
pointed season for us all, my Lords, to 
join in undertaking the great work. And 
if all times of general tranquillity are 
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j hand, the rebel against the law. My 
| Lords, it is the duty, the great office, the 
| high function of the Government,—it is 
the King’s most sacred duty,—it is all 
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| our deepest interests, that the law should 


be obeyed. Itisthe no less sacred, and high, 
and paramountly important duty of your 
Lordships, as legislators, to take care that 
the laws be loved : and when the Ministers 
resolve, on the one hand, in their executive 
capacity, with a determination from which 
no threat shall make them swerve, when no 
supineness can make them slumb er, when 
faithfully performing their duty to them- 
selves, to their King, and, if possible, still 
more faithfully to the King’s people, by en- 
forcing the laws as the greatest mercy to the 
deluded offenders against|them, let me pray 
your Lordships, on the other hand, in your 
capacity as law-givers in this most fitting 
moment—on this most graceful occasion, 
—to take care by making the laws better, 
that you make them the more loved. I 
counsel you to leave no means unattempted 
befitting your high station,—and to let no 
pride of place prevent your earnestly 
setting about this great work. And let 
neither your station nor pride be offended 
when I tell you that a feeling has gone 
abroad of disrespect towards both Houses 
of Parliament, which, fortunately, both 
Houses have it yet in their power to allay. 
The ties which should bind the several 
orders in the State to each other, par- 
ticularly the people to the Parliament, 
should be, as they have been often said 
to be like those of domestic union; and 
if unhappily—to continue the simile— 
there should arise domestic jars between 
the two parties, possessing so deep and 
intimate a common interest, if one party 
should be temporarily alienated—I would 
not counsel you to practise unworthy 


artifices to remove that alienation, far 





fitting for such an undertaking as that I 
now propose to you,—and if this be the 
appointed time and this the appropriate 
season,—I say that this week,—nay, that 
this very day is more especially so. Un- 
happily, owing to the temper which the 
disturbances that disfigure certain parts of 
the country too clearly evince, it has been 
found necessary, by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, to provide extraordinary measures, 
with a view to have the laws obeyed. 
Within a few days from the time I am 
now addressing your Lordships the sword 
of justice shall be unsheathed, to smite, if 
it be necessary, with a fitm and vigorous 

VOL. I. 


less would I counsel you to condescend to 
meretricious blandishments, to allure 
those who stood aloof from you: No, 
[ would say, ‘ Maintain your own 
rights, preserve your own dignity, but 
take care and do your duty to your- 
selves and the alienated party, by 
proper attentions, and removing all just 
grounds of complaint.’ Trust me my 
Lords, the road to duty, the door of 
reconcilement is open to you ; and it will 
be exclusively your own faults if again 
the language of disrespect is addressed to 
you from any portion of the King’s sub- 








jects. What, [ repeat to you, the people 
2B 
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want and love, is cheap justice. What 
they hate and rail against is, expensive, 
and tardy, and uncertain litigation. And 
can there be a duty at once more pleasing 
and more befitting your high stations— 
one, too, the exercise of which is just now 
of such all-importance to the integrity of 
the institutions of the country in Church 
and State,—than when you show the 
people on the one hand that you are firmly 
resolved to resist lawless aggression ; and 
on the other that you are willing listeners to | 
their complaints—readily sympathise with 
their wants, and that by amending the 
laws, while by so doing you the better pre- | 
serve them, and make them the better worth 
preserving,--- you satisfy the people with 
respect to the institutions they are living 
under, and thus conduce to render them 
more worthy of their love and confidence ? 
By doing this, and doing it, too, this night, 
this moment, you will do more towards 
allaying the ferment of the public mind 
thanall that the declamation of the greatest 
orator could devise, or the sagest lawgiver 
frame, or the most conciliatory Govern- 
ment adopt,—more than by any other 
means towards preserving unimpaired all 
the institutions of the country to your 
latest posterity, —more towards connecting 
your high names with after ages by the 
noblest tie—that of the rights, and liberties, 
and happiness of a great people.” 

Lord Lyndhurst :—The ordinary course, 
my Lords, when measures of such vast 
consequence are first presented for your 
Lordships’ consideration, is to lay the Bill 
containing the details of these measures on 
the Table, and then to order it to be 
printed ; and toallow your Lordshipsacom- 
petent time to examine them thoroughly, 
before the Bill is read a second time. 
Such is the course which, as I understand 
him, my noble and learned friend proposes 
to follow on this occasion: so that your 
Lordships may have the opportunity of 
coming fully prepared, at the second 
reading, to discuss the principles and 
details of this new and extensive altera- 
tion in the system of administrative 
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justice. At present I content myself with 
saying, that the plan is one of the hizhest 
importance ; and I fully concur with my | 
noble friend in the opinion, that your | 
Lordships are bound to give it your most 
serious attention. For we must consider 
that the effect of it, if it should be adopted | 
by the Legislature, will be, to create fifty | 
new Courts of Justice, to be presided over 
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by fifty new Judges, and each of these 
Courts to be attended with the estab- 
lishment which is neceessarily connected 
with a Court of Justice. These may 
be considered as minor circumstances; 
but, certainly, the consequence of adopt- 
ing the measure will be to make a wide 
and expensive alteration in our judicial 
establishments. When the Bill shall have 
been printed, I will direct the most 
anxious and careful attention to its prin- 
ciples and the whole of its details, that I 
may come to the discussion on the second 
reading, as fully prepared as the most 
unremitting inquiry will enable me 
And if, after the most anxious 
attention, and the most careful inquiry, I 
should feel myself compelled to differ 
from my noble aud learned friend, I will 
freely and candidly state to your Lord- 
ships the grounds and reasons of my 
dissent. But if, upon the most candid, 
careful, and anxious inquiry, I should be 
convinced that this is a wise and salutary 
measure—a real improvement—then I 
will give it my most cordial and zealous 
support. 

Bill read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Dec. 2. 


MINUTES.] On the Motion of Mr. S. Rica, a new Writ 
was ordered for the Borough of Calne, in the room of Sir 
J. MACDONALD, who, since his election, had been appoint- 
ed a Commissioner of the Board of Control for the Affairs 
of India. . 

The Committee appointed to try the merits of the Queen- 
borough Election, reported that P. C. H. DurHAM, Esq., 
and W. Hovmss, Esq., were not duly returned; and that 
J. Capen, Esq. and THos. GLapsTong, Esq., were duly 
elected. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, the number 
of persons imprisoned in the Gaol of Glasgow for Debt, 
from the year 1827 to 1830 inclusive, distinguishing the 
sums for which they were arrested; also the emoluments 
of the Clerks of the Peace and Sheriffs Clerks (Scotland) ; 
—-On the Motion of Mr Jepuson, the number of Steam 
Packets employed in conveying the Mail to Ireland. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Evans, from the Inhabitants 
of Anstey, in Leicestershire, praying for Reform of Par- 
liament and Vote by Ballet. By Mr. Scuonswar, from 
Shopkeepars in Kingston-upon-Hull, for the abolition of 
Stamp Duties on Receipts for small amounts. For the 
abolition of Slavery, by Mr. A. Lerroy, from Cork, 
Antrim, and Armagh:—By Mr. C. W. Wynn, from 
certain Baptists in the County of Carnarvon :— By Sir W. 
Gutsg, from places in Gloucestershire :—By Lord Mor- 
PETH, from different places in Yorkshire:—By Mr. 
Hopason, from Baptists in Newcastle-upon-Tyne :—By 
Mr. Curreis, from a Parish in Sussex :—By Mr. Briscos, 
from several places in Surrey:—By Mr. J. JoHNSTON, 
from Linlithgow :—By Mr. S. Lumigy, from a Parish in 
Nottingham :—By Mr. CAMPBELL, from Cupar :—By Mr¢ 
Owen, from Pembroke:—By Mr. Evans, from Ashby, 
de-la-Zouch :—By Sir M. S. Stewart, from Rothesay }— 
By Mr, ADEANB, from Cambridge. By Mr. K&NNEDY- 
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from Ayr, praying that compensation might be given to the 
Slave-owners, in case Slavery should be abolished. By 
Lord Morretn, from Hull, praying fora more speedy 
and less expensive mode for the recovery of small Debts. 
By Mr. HopGson, from Neweastle-on-Tyne, praying for 
the abolition of the Duty on Coals. By Sir W. INGILBY, 
from a Parish in the County of Norfolk, complaining of | 
Distress, and praying for a reduction of Tithes and Taxes. 
By Sir W. W. Wynn, from a Parish in the County of 
Denbigh, against the Truck System. For giving the 
Elective Franchise of Galway to Catholics, by Mr. 
M’Namara, Mr. S, Rice, and Sir. D. Browne. By Mr. 
WriGutTson, from Kingston-upon-Hull, for a repeal of all 
Taxes on Industry. By Mr. Curreis, from Billing- 
hurst, Sussex, praying for a Reform in Parliament, and the 
employment of the Ballot in Elections. 


Trecony Boroven Execrion.] The 
Speaker acquainted the House that Charles 
Harper, who had presented a petition on 
the 16th of November, complaining of an 
undue election for the Borough of Tre- 
gony, had not entered into the recogni- 
zances required by the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey presented a Petition 
from Mr. C. Harper, praying that the 
time for lodging the recognizances might 
be extended to Thursday next, and pray- 
ing to be heard in support of the prayer 
of his petition. 

The Motion was then put, that Charles 
Harper be called to the Bar. 

Sir E. B. Sugden opposed the petition. 
There was no reason to depart in this 
case from the rules prescribed by the Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the House had 
power to grant the prayer of the petition, 
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and he thought it ought to be granted. 

Mr. Littleton also thought the Parlia- 
ment ought to enlarge the time for enter- 
ing into the recognizances. 

Mr. Ross saw no reason for granting the 
indulgence, and was opposed to the House 
acting contrary to its own laws. 

Mr. Hume said, there had been no 
intention to violate the Act ‘of Parlia- 
ment; and that the case deserved the | 
favourable consideration of the House. 

Mr. Goulburn contended, that the peti- 
tioner had not complied with the Act of 
Parliament, and was not entitled to the 
indulgence of the House. 

The House then agreed that the peti- 
tioner should be called tothe Bar. On 
the further question, that the time for 
enteritig the recognizances be enlarged till 
Thursday, 

The Attorney General thought it ex- 
tremely inconvenient that the House 
should have to enter into these cases. He 
was unwilling to exclude persons from the 
benefits of an enlargement of their recog- 
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nizances ; but some attention ought to be 
paid by the parties to the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 

Sir R. Peel said, there was a manifest 
inconvenience in laying down rules if they 
were not to be adhered to. The peti- 
tioner had urged that he had never read 
the Act of Parliament; but if the House 
extended the time on such a plea, it 
was giving a manifest advantage to the 
negligent. 

Mr. O’Connell maintained that the 
petitioner had not violated the letter of 
the law. There was nothing in the Act 
to prevent a petitioner giving in more 
names than were required, as a prudent 
precaution in case some of his securities 
should not be able to pass examination. 

Sir R. Peel thought the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech a mere attempt at special 
pleading. The law was clear and positive, 
and admitted not of any such interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. North maintained that the Act 
only mentioned six and four securities as 
extreme numbers, including the interme- 
diate number. 

Sir £. B. Sugdenthought it impossible by 
such arguments to get rid of the plain 
words of the Act. 

Mr. Campbell said, that the petitioner 
had been guilty of gross negligence, and 
the petition ought not to be received. 

The Speaker recapitulated the case to 
the House, and stated, that the petitioner 
had been duly informed of what was 
required by the Act. 

Lord Palmerston thought that no favour 
should be granted unless the petitioner 
could show that he had taken every pre- 


' caution to avoid a breach of the law. The 
_ dismissal of the petition would not prevent 
| the House trying the validity of the elec- 


tion. 
The House divided ; Against the Mo- 
tion 83; For it 23—Majority 60. 


Law or ENFEOFFMENTS (SCOTLAND). 
Sir W. Rae rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to alter 


| and amend the laws regarding the taking 


of Enfeoffments in heritable property in 
Scotlaid. The hon. and learned Baronet 
described the state of those laws, as they 
at present existed, as loudly calling for 
amendment, By the measure which he 
meant to propose, the parties executing 
enfeoffinents would be protected against 
the risk and expense to which they were 
2B2 
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at present exposed. The risk was great, 
because the most trifling technical error, 
in any one step of the proceedings in cases 
of enfeoffments, vitiated the whole ; and 
the expense would be at once apparent 
when he stated, that on an average of ten 
years, the number of enfeoffments was 
annually 6,000 which imposed a tax on 
the land of 80,0001. sterling. He was 
anxious that the Bill should be brought in 
and printed; and two or three months 
might then be given to enable the country 
to consider its provisions. 

Mr. Kennedy was well pleased that he 
had withdrawn his limited measure last 
year, and thus given the hon. and learned 
Baronet an opportunity of introducing his 
more comprehensive plan. If any odium 
were likely to be excited, in any quarter, 
by the introduction of this measure, he 
was perfectly ready to take his share of it. 
He thought the measure would be found 
extremely beneficial. 

Sir M. S. Stewart approved of the 
measure, because it tended to simplify the 
cumbrous machinery of this portion of the 
law. The country was highly indebted to 
the exertions of the hon. and learned 
Baronet, who had recently retired without 
provision from the labarious situation 
which he had so ably filled. He wished 
to know whether any person had been ap- 
pointed to that office? In his opinion, 
the hon. and learned Baronet ought to be 
placed in the first high official situation 
which became vacant. 

Mr. G. Lamb concurred in all the 
praises which had been bestowed on the 
hon. and learned Baronet. In answer to 
the question which had been asked by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, he 
had to state, that a gentleman had been 
appointed to the office referred to, and 
the papers connected with that appoint- 
ment were going through the proper 
department. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Tests—(IrELanp).] Mr. North rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
to Protestants of the Established Church 
in Jreland the provisions of the Irish 
Statute of the 19th and 20th of George 
3rd, cap. 6, permitting Protestant Dissen- 
ters to hold office without receiving the 
sacrament. The Act in question, the 


benefit of which he wished to extend to 
Protestants, was originally passed in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and was subse- 
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quently amended in that of George 3rd 
to which he had alluded. The object of 
the first act was to exclude Protestant 
Dissenters from office, by establishing, as 
a test for the qualification of office, the 
necessity of receiving the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper according to the forms 
of the Church of England. The Act of 
1793 repealed that test, with respect to 
Dissenters in Ireland. The Act which 
passed two Sessions ago, for the relief of 
Dissenters, from the necessity of taking 
the sacrament as a qualification for office, 
took away that necessity from all classes ; 
but the Act did not extend beyond Eng- 
land, it being understood that the Dissen- 
ters of Ireland were fully relieved by the 
Irish Act of 1793. So that, in fact, the 
Protestants belonging to the Established 
Church in Ireland were at this moment the 
only class of subjects of the United King- 
dom who were still obliged to take the 
sacrament as a qualification, and who of 
course were liable to a penalty for taking 
office without such qualification. Thus, 
in the process of legislation, it happened 
that what was originally intended as a bar 
to Dissenters only, now remained on the 
Statutes as a bar to Protestants of the 
Established Church, whose exclusion was 
never intended. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought the House would go 
with him in admitting the necessity of 
doing away with this as a form useless as 
a qualification for office. He would there- 
fore, without further comment, move for 
leave to bring in his Bill. 

Sir R. H. Inglis did not object to the 
principle of the motion, but he doubted 
whether further legislation was necessary 
on a subject already so clearly expressed 
in the Act of 1793. That, he thought, 
was so clear as to be understood by every 
man, woman, and child who could read 
it, and he was not aware that any doubt 
had been raised on the subject in any 
Court of Law. 

Mr. North said, the hon. Baronet had 
not correctly understood him if he sup- 
posed no doubt existed. As to Protestant 
Dissenters the Act was clear enough, but 
it was not so with respect to Protestants 
of the Established Church, and those 
doubts had been alluded to in the 23rd of 
George 3rd. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


FrREEHOLDERS IN IRELAND.] Mr. 
Wyse rose, pursuant to the notice he had 
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given, to move for a return specifying the 
number of 50/., 20/., and 10/. freeholders 
and clergymen who voted at the General 
Elections of this year, for the return of 
Members to Parliament from counties in 
Ireland. At the present moment, when 
we were waiting for the discussion of the 
most interesting subject which could en- 
gage the attention of Parliament,——that 
of reform,—it was important that every 
information which could bear on the ques- 
tion should be before the House. By the 
returns for which he now moved, it would 
be seen how far the influence of the 
Crown was exercised on the constituency 
of that country, by showing how the clergy 
voted; for in some counties, by the effect 
of the bill for disfranchising the 40s. free- 
holders, the clergy now bore a more than 
ordinary proportion to the persons en- 
titled to vote. In one county, out of 191 
votes there were thirty-one clergymen who 
voted against the popular candidate. The 
votes of the clergy had this advantage— 
that they were not subject to registry, and 
that they might vote at any booth they 
pleased; thus having the power to turn 
the scale at that booth. He had no wish 
to limit the elective franchise in any case ; 
but he did not see why that of clergymen 
should not be exercised under the saine 
formalities as those which regulated the 
franchise of other freeholders. He would 
not go further into the subject at present, 
as a more fit opportunity would occur 
hereafter; but he trusted that what he 
had said would show a fair ground for 
acceding to his Motion. 

Mr. Leader said, that he had no ob- 
jection to the motion of his hon. friend, 
but he thought it would be useful to ex- 
tend it, and toshow also the number of 40s. 
freeholders who voted at the last General 
Election. 
to a comparatively small amount. Not 
more than about 3,000 had voted; but 
these, though the poorest, were, he be- 


lieved, the most honest and valuable por- | 


tion of the electors. He the more readily 
concurred in the motion of his hon. friend, 
as he thought it was important to inquire 
into the amount of ecclesiastical patron- 
age at elections. 

Motion agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. H. Drummond, 
the name of Sir George Clerk was added 
to the Committee of Standing Orders. 

On the Motion of Mr. S. Rice, the 
Consolidated Fund Bill went through a 
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Committee, and the report was ordered to 
be received on Monday. 


Pensions and Salaries. 


Cotoniat Acts’ Vauipity BitLt.] 
Mr, Spring Rice moved that the Committee 
on this Bill be postponed to Monday. 

Mr. Campbell observed, that from what 
fell from him on a former evening on this 
Bill, it seemed to be understood that he 
was opposed to its progress. This was far 
from being the case. He gave the Bill 
his entire assent as far as it went, and his 
only objection was, that it did not go far 
enough. The Bill was to render valid all 
acts of colonial governors performed within 
six months after the late demise of the 
Crown, for without such an Act their acts 
would be invalid, and many of them would 
be liable to actions. So far he fully con- 
curred, but he thought the Bill ought to 
go further, and be made general and pro- 
spective,—that it should go, not merely to 
acts done since the late demise of the 
Crown, but extend to all future cases of a 
demise of the Crown. He hoped the day 
was far distant when such an event would 
occur, but the inevitable hour must come 
at some time, and it would be much better 
to make at the present moment a_provi- 
sion which would be applicable to all such 
events in future, than to have a new Act 
necessary as each case occurred ; for if we 
did not make provision for it now, we 
should have to pass a similar bill at a 
future period. He would therefore sug- 
gest that such a provision should be now 
made applicable to all future cases of a 
demise of the Crown. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, his object in 
postponing the Bill was to give an oppor- 
tunity to the noble Lord who had charge 
of the Bill, and who was not now in the 
House, to consider the very valuable sug- 
gestion made by the hon. and learned 
| Gentleman. 

Committee postponed. 





| PENsIonNS aND Sawaries. — Post- 


| MASTER-GENERAL OF IrELAND.] Mr. 
Spring Rice presented (pursuant to ad- 
dress) an account of the Pensions on the 
Civil List, and several other papers relating 
to Salaries of Public Offices. 

Mr. Hume wished to know to what date 
those returns were brought down ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, they were down to 
last June. There were among the papers 
some Treasury Minutes relating to the 
office of Vice-treasurer of Ireland. These, 
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however, would not show the whole of the 
reductions and alterations to be made in 
that office, as further arrangements had 
since been made, and some were in progress, 
which would tend greatly to simplify the 
manner of keeping the accounts, While 
he was on his legs, he wished to say a word 
as to a question which had been put to 
him by his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex, on a former evening, respect- 
ing the officer of Postmaster-general of 
Ireland, and he was the more anxious to 
do so, as he did not wish that any mis- 
conception should arise from what he had 
said. In answer to the question of his 
hon. friend, he stated that it was not the 
intention of Government to fill up the 
vacant office of Postmaster-general of 
Ireland. Now, the facts of the case, with 
which he was not at that time in full pos- 
session, were simply these :—-soon after 
the late general election Lord O’Neil, who 
held the situation of Postmaster-general 
of Ireland, jointly with Lord Ross, was 
removed from that office. The salary of 
the office, which till then had been paid 
to Lord O’ Neil only—Lord Rosshaving had 
no salary—was transferred to the latter 
noble Lord; so that, in effect, no saving of 
salary was made to the public. Within 
the last two days, however, the resignation 
of Lord Ross had been received, so that 
the situation was wholly vacant, and it 
was now the determination of Govern- 
ment to get rid of the office altogether, it 
not being necessary to the transaction of 
business in that department of the public 
service. 

Mr. Hume said, he was glad to hear 
the statement of his hon. friend that the 
office was tobe abolished. It was only that 
day that he received a letter from Dublin, 
stating that the office was wholly vacant, 
but that up to then the salary had been 
continued to the other noble Lord 
who had held the situation jointly with 
Lord O’Neil; and he owned he was sur- 
prised at what had fallen from a right hon. 
Gentleman below him (Mr. Goulburn), 
who had claimed credit for the late Ad- 
ministration for the intention not to fill up 
the office. He was glad to find that the 
credit of the abolition belonged altogether 
to the new Ministry, and he took it as an 
earnest of their disposition to practise 
economy. He was glad to hear what was 
said by his hon. friend as to tie Vice-trea- 
surer of Ireland. His (Mr. Hume’s) great 
object was, to get simplicity in the mode of 
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keeping the accounts, as well as a saving 
to the public inthe amount of salary. He 
hoped that the accounts now laid on the 
Table would be printed, and after that 
shouldbe agreed to, he would move that 
the accounts of the pensionson the Civil 
List in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
should be brought down to the latest 
period to which they could be made out 
—to the present—as he was anxious to 
see what was done by former Administra- 
tions, and to begin a new score with the 
present Ministry, It was well known that 
he was anxious to get rid of the system of 
pensions altogether. 

Colonel Sibthorp wished to know from 
the hon, Gentleman (Mr. 8. Rice) oppo- 
site, whether it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to make a considerable reduction 
of the salaries of public officers. If it 
were, he would be ready to give the pre- 
sent Government his most cordial support. 
He had seen appointments such as that to 
the Clerk of the Council, and other places, 
which no man having a due regard for the 
public interest could approve. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, in answer to the 
hon. Member’s question, he could only say, 
that it was the intention of Government to 
make great reductions in every department 
of the public service. At the same time 
he would submit to the hon, Member to 
defer such questions as that he had put 
till those of his Majesty’s confidential ad- 
visers who were Members of that House 
should be in their places, and not apply 
to an individual holding the humble office 
that he held. , 

Mr. Hume was glad to hear that a gene- 
ral reduction of salaries was intended. 
He should wish to hear that every office 
above 500/. a-year were reduced to nearly 
one-half. The amount paid in large 
salaries to public officers was enormous. 
He did not mean to say that many of 
those who received them were not most 
efficient public servants; but he thought 
that all high salaries ought to be reduced, 
and some of them greatly. He held in 
his hand an abstract of a parliamentary 
paper, No, 23 of the present Session, 
containing an account of the salaries of 
civil and military offices, of 1,000/. a 
year and upwards, from which, though no 
returns were yet made of the salaries paid 
to officers of the House of Lords, or of 
the Court of Common Pleas, it appeared 
that the total amount paid in salaries 
of J,000/, a-year and upwards, was 
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2,066,574. Of this sum there were 
paid 
To Officers of the House of Commons £ 19,642 
Judicial Offivers......cese ce receeoes 466,836 
ial Ah nckowa eas cake sons 09 ssaoee 65,434 
Diplomatic and Consular ....++++++- 251,624 
Naval and Military .........- 334,327 
Colonial ....... ebrecccccse C0000 08 338,7 11 
TUlcsesceep es £2,066,574 


This immense revenue was enjoyed by 
993 persons, — making an average of 
2,081/. a-year to each. But of these 993 
persons 216 received nearly ‘one-halt of 
that sum. For instance, there were 161 
with salaries of 2,500/. and under 5,000/. ; 
forty-four with 5,000/., and under 10,0002. ; 
eleven above 10,000/. a-year. ‘Taking the 
whole of these 216 persons, their salaries 
averaged above 4,400/. a-year each. There 
were many of these who enjoyed large 
salaries,—such as Lord Ellenborough and 
others—when all their duties were perform- 
ed by deputy. The account he had re- 
ferred to did not contain the whole amount 
paid by the public, for it did not include 
the expense of collecting, or the sums 
paid to deputies. In fact, the whole 
amount paid by the public in this way 
could not be known, except by examin- 
ation by a commitiee,—such a committee 
as that moved for on a former occasion by 
the hon. member for Dorsetshire. If he 
should have any thing to do with the form- 
ation of such a committee, he would 
nominate his hon. friend (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) near him, as he should be very 
glad to avail himself of his valuable assist- 
ance on the subject. The only way to 
get rid of exaggerated statements as to ex- 
penditure, which some hon, Members 
complained of, was by such a committee. 

The papers ordered to be printed. 

On the Motion of Mr. Hume, similar 
returns to those on the Table were ordered, 
to the latest period to which they could be 
made out. 


Aputreration or Beer.} Colonel 
Sibthorp moved for a return of the number 
of convictions for the adulteration of Beer 
from 1827 to the present time. Several 
most flagrant cases of such adulteration 
had recently occurred, in one of which the 
mixture prepared would be more injurious 
to drink than a bottle of Warren’s black- 
ing; and yet some of these publicans 
were fined only small sums, and still 
allowed to carry on their nefarious 
trade. If the Joss of the license were in 
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such cases to follow the conviction, it 
would have the effect of checking this 
practice so injurious to the health of those 
whose ordinary beverage was beer. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that he did not 
object to the Motion, but he hoped, as the 
hon. Member had not given notice of it, he 
would let it stand as a notice for Monday, 
by which time he should make inquiry as 
to the quarter from which the return could 
be made. A return was ordered the other 
day, which, on inquiry, he found would 
occupy three clerks, at the highest salary, 
for 365 days, to complete. 

Mr. Hume said, that when the reduc- 
tion of the duty on Beer was proposed, it 
was said that it would occasion a reduction 
of the number of Excise Officers, but he 
understood that no such reduction had 
yet been made. 

Motion deferred till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Dec. 3. 


Minutes. } Petitions presented. By Lords Kine, DurwAm, 
and WHARNCLIFFE, Earl Grosvenor, the Bishop of 
LONDON, and the Marquis of Bute, from Dissenters in 
various parts of the country, praying for the abolition of 
Negro Slavery. By Lord Duruam, from St. Bride’s, 
Camberwell, for the amendment of the Metropolitan 
Police Act. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from the Inha- 
bitants of Clapham, Surrey, that they might not be in- 
cluded in the New Police Act. 

On the Motion of Lord TENTERDEN, the Administration of 
Justice Act Amendment Bill went through a Committee. 


CoMPLAINT BY THE Duxe or New- 
casTLE.| The Duke of Newcastle begged 
the attention of their Lordships for a few 
moments. ‘Their Lordships were very well 
aware how disagreeable, how painful, how 
distressing, it was for him to address their 
Lordships upon any occasion. Their 
Lordships, therefore, might readily con- 
ceive what his feelings were in rising to 
address them upon a subject which regard- 
ed himself. He must, however, claim 
their Lordships’ indulgence and attention 
for a few moments; and he hoped they 
would bear with him if he should be be- 
trayed into using any expressions, while 
speaking of himself, which, under other 
circumstances, it would not become him to 
use, or them to listen to. He had to make 
a complaint to their Lordships. He would 
not put his complaint upon the ground of 
a breach of privilege—no, he would not 
shelter himself under that—but he must 
say, that he considered what had been 
said respecting himself,—which was what 
he had to complain to their Lordships of, 
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—was a gross libel upon his character, and | mind, that, although he was not named in 


tended, by the words used, to draw him 
into contempt. Now, therefore, he would 
come to the grounds of his complaint, and 
when he had stated the case, he should 
call upon their Lordships to judge between 
him and the circumstances of which he 
complained. Looking into The Morning 
Chronicle yesterday, he had found in it 


the report of a speech which was repre- | 
sented to have been made at Nottingham | 


by no less a person than his Majesty’s 
Attorney General. Perhaps, before he 
went further, he had better read the report 
to their Lordships from The Morning 
Chronicle. It was as follows :—‘“ Not- 
tingham Election.—Sir T. Denman, his 
Majesty’s Attorney General, was re-elected 
a member for the town of Nottingham on 
Monday last. In the course of his speech 
to the electors, the learned gentleman, 
when alluding to his future conduct in 
Parliament, said, ‘ My sentiments as to 
vote by ballot are well known to you all ; 
but if the majority of my constituents 
shall say that they cannot exercise their 
privilege of election without it, my sup- 
port shall be given toit.’” Now he made 
no comment upon this, because his opi- 
nions, also; were well known on this sub- 
ject. The report of the Attorney General’s 
speech went on thus,—‘‘I shall use my 
utmost endeavours against the borough- 
mongers. And I affirm to you, that the 
power which has called forth from a 
nobleman that ‘ scandalous’ and ‘ wicked’ 
interrogatory—‘ Is it not lawful for me 
to do what I please with my own ?’— 
ought to be abolished by the law of the 
land. With respect to the other points, 
namely, the abolition of the Slave-trade 
and the Corn-laws, I can say, that the 
Jabours of the present Ministry will be 
directed to effect the former; and I hope 
that, although the Corn-laws must be 
abolished by degrees, the time will soon 
arrive when that, as well as every other 
trade, will be as free as nature and Provi- 


| this speech, no other nobleman than him- 
self could be meant; for, if he recollected 
rightly, he wrote that very sentence—* Is 
it not lawful for me to do what I please 
with my own?” He had thought that the 
proper course for him to pursue, therefore, 
was, to write to the Attorney General, 
which he had done; and in his letter he 
stated what he had seen in the Morning 
| Chronicle, and asked of the Attorney 
| General a distinct and explicit explana- 
| tion, that was to say, meaning that the 
| Attorney General should distinctly and 
explicitly acknowledge or deny having 
used this expression. He had received an 
| answer from the Attorney General, which, 
; however, he could not say was by any 
| means explicit or distinct; for the Attor- 
ney General, it must be acknowledged, 
had used all the legal sinuosities and turn- 
| ings that his skill could devise ; but, in 
| the end, the Attorney General said suffi- 
cient to identify his speech with the re- 
port. He considered, therefore, that he 
had a right to presume that the speech, as 
reported, was the speech which the Attor- 
ney General had made at Nottingham, 
since that learned Gentleman had not 
distinctly denied it. Presuming this, then, 
he begged to ask their Lordships if this 
was a proper course for the King’s Attor- 
ney General to pursue? He begged to 
ask, if it was right for the King’s Attor- 
ney General to come into the chief town 
of the county in which he resided,—of 
the county in which he had the honour to 
be the King’s Lieutenant,—he begged, he 
said, to ask if it was right for the Attor- 
ney General to come into such a place and 
utter language respecting him, calculated 
to bring him into contempt, especially in 
such condition of affairs as that in which 
the country was now unfortunately placed ? 
Was it decent, was it proper, in his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General, to use such lan- 
guage as this, which must always be 








offensive, and which, in the present case, 


dence can make it.” Now the parts of | was literally criminal towards him, con- 
this speech to which he (the Duke of | sidering how prone some persons were at 
Newcastle) alluded, and of which he had | this time to attack those who were situated 


to complain to their Lordships was, the 
connexion between those consecutive sen- 
tences—“‘ I will use my utmost efforts 
against the boroughmongers,’ and—*“ I 
affirm to you {that the power which has 
called forth from a nobleman that scan- 
dalous and wicked interrogatory,” and so 
forth, Now he had no doubt in his own 








as he had the honour to be? If he was 
a timid man he might, after language 
putting him as it were under the ban of 
the Government, be afraid to leave his own 
dwelling. Besides, he might have to act 
with his Majesty’s Attorney General in 
this very county; for the Attorney Gene- 
tal might have to prosecute those who were 
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proceeded against for breaches of the law. | 
He could not help feeling that he had not | 
only been most improperly treated, by | 
having had this language used towards | 
him, but that that treatment was greatly | 
aggravated by the language having pro- | 
ceeded from a servant of the Crown ; and 

he felt assured that the noble Earl at the | 
head of the Government would express to | 
the Attorney General, in a marked man- | 
ner, his sense of such conduct. He wish- 

ed just to remark to their Lordships, that 
there had been exercised towards him a 
system-—he would not say of persecution, 
for he hardly thought that any one would 
think it worth while to persecute him—but 
that there was a something in the manner 
in which he had been treated, by which it | 
seemed that, while others were situated 
just in the same manner as himself, he 
was to be picked out to be abused and 
baited, and have his character lowered in 
every possible way. He was extremely 
sorry that the King’s Attorney General 
should have joined in this vulgar cry 
against him, should have taken up the 
language of the vulgar multitude, and 
should have thought it became his office 
to cater for the feelings and appetites of 
the licentious. He was not ashamed to 
confess the confusion into which he always 
fell in addressing their Lordships ; he was 
unused to making speeches at all, and 
very seldom attempted a speech of any 
length; so that it was very probable their 
Lordships might have great difficulty in 
making out what his real object was at the 
present time. He would, however, en- 
deavour to make that object intelligible to 
their Lordships. He did not mean, that 
their Lordships should call his Majesty’s 
Attorney General to account for these ex- 
pressions; what he meant was, that he 
was ready to meet any charges which the 
Attorney General, or any other man, 
might have to prefer against him, for he 
neither feared the Attorney General nor 
any Other man. If an open enemy attack- 
ed him, he would meet that enemy face to | 
face ; if an insidious enemy attacked him, | 
he would meet that enemy in the best way 
he was able; but against all enemies he 
would defend himself; he would meet all 
his enemies as he might be able to meet | 
them, and he would not allow himself to 

be abused and baited without exculpating | 
himself. He had set his life upon the 

cast, and he gave all his enemies fair 

notice of it, He would not yield to any | 
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man in the country in attachment to the 
liberties of the country, and in determina- 
tion to preserve by any means, even to the 
sacrifice of his life, those liberties. He 
had always been taught to value, and 


| always had valued those liberties. He 


feared no man, for though he might be 
wrong in some things, yet, with these 
principles, he could not be very wrong, he 
was sure. He feared his God, and he 
honoured his King, and acting, to the best 
of his abilities, in conformity with this fear 
and this love, he cared nothing for conse- 
While he was on his legs, let 
him profess, which he did with the greatest 
sincerity, the high respect he entertained 
for the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment, He was quite sure, that the 
noble Earl always endeavoured to act 
rightly, and would therefore justify the 
same course inothers. He felt great con- 
fidence in the noble Earl, and he felt that 
the noble Earl had at once power to bene- 
fit—if he pleased to do so—the nation at 
large, and to save it from impending 
dangers. He thought the noble Earl was 
in possession of qualities to effect these 
great advantages more than any other man 
in the country. He would, therefore, 
beseech the noble Earl—whatever might 
be his opinions on the subject—to refrain 
from agitating the question of reform in 
the present state of the country. Under 
existing circumstances the agitation of 
that question must be productive of con- 
siderable excitement. If his voice could 
prevail with the noble Earl to adopt that 
course, he should rejoice from the bottom 
of his heart. He wished to see a strong 
Government—a very strong Government 
—and, without caring about the men who 
composed it, such a Government should 
have his support. He thought that, bar- 
ring a few exceptions, there was not much 
difference between the noble Earl and him- 
self. One of those exceptions was reform, 
—another, if the noble Earl was bent upon 
the course, was agitating that question 
now; for he must say, that he was firmly 
persuaded that his agitation of such a 


| question, in such times, would be pro- 
| , 


ductive of the most mischievous conse- 
quences. He trusted, therefore, that the 
noble Earl would not bring it forward, at 
least for the present. He could not sit 
down without touching upon another 
matter connected with reform. In the re- 
port of the speech of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, which he had read to their Lordships, 
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some allusion was made to vote by ballot. 
Now he did hope that no Englishman 
would consent to admit anything so revolt- 
ing, so debasing to the character of the 
nation, as vote by ballot. If Englishmen 
fought, they fought openly; if they acted, 
they acted openly; if they spoke, they 
spoke out and made themselves heard. 
Englishmen never pursued the conduct of 
the insidious assassin, whose measures 
were taken covertly and in the dark. He 
did, therefore, hope, that vote by ballot 
would be scouted by every respectable 
man in the country as altogether un-Eng- 
lish, and uncharacteristic of their fellow- 
countrymen. He would not detain their 
Lordships any longer. He had_ thus 
attempted to express what he felt with re- 
gard to the attack which had been made 
upon him, and he threw himself upon 
their Lordships, and upon the country at 
large, to decide whether his feelings and 
his conduct were right or wrong. He had 
stated to their Lordships the nature of his 
complaint, and the grounds on which he 
complained. He left the matter, with full 
confidence, in the hands of their Lord- 
ships; and he had to express to their 
Lordships his heartfelt thanks for the atten- 
tion with which they had listened to one 
so little worthy of the attention of their 
Lordships. He would only add, in con- 
clusion, that he did hope the Attorney 
General, as long as he held the high office 
with which he was at present invested, 
would not take, on any future occasion, a 
part which was so incompatible with the 
duties of his station. 

Earl Grey said, that after the direct 
and pointed allusions which the noble 
Duke had made to him personally, their 
Lordships would doubtless expect that he 
should say something upon the matter 
which the noble Duke had brought under 
the notice of their Lordships. He had 
risen, therefore, to address their Lordships, 
though he was free to confess he felt con- 
siderable difficulty in giving utterance to 
one word upon the matter, not having 
very distinctly understood what object the 
noble Duke had in view in bringing for- 
ward this matter of complaint, and still 
less understanding how it was possible that 
that House should take cognizance of the 
circumstance complained of. In one 
thing, however, he felt no difficulty at all, 
and that was, in returning to the noble 
Duke his best thanks for the very flatter- 
ing manner in which the noble Duke had 
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been pleased to express himself with 
regard to so humble an individual as bim- 
self. The noble Duke had said, that he 
had the power to save the country if he 
chose. Surely none of their Lordships 
could for a moment doubt, that if he had 
the power of benefitting the country, it 
would be at once his duty, his pride, and 
his delight, to exercise that power. He 
could not be insensible to the exaggera- 
tion of the estimate which the noble 
Duke had been pleased to make of his 
powers; but such as those powers were 
—and this, he was sure their Lordships 
would see, was all that, under the circum- 
stances, he could say,—the noble Duke 
might be assured that they should be 
strained to the utmost in endeavouring to 
relieve the distresses, and to suppress the 
disturbances, which agitated the country. 
The noble Duke had alluded to the ques- 
tion of Reform in Parliament. This, how- 
ever, was certainly not the time to enter 
into the general principles of that ques- 
tion, and still less to descant upon the 
particular details of any given plan of 
reform ; and he should not, therefore, on 
the present occasion, allow himself to be 
drawn into a discussion upon the proposal 
of voting by ballot. He might, perhaps, 
have very strong objections to vote by 
ballot; but, upon that point, as upon all 
other details connected with the subject, 
he should reserve himself until a measure 
of reform had received the sanction of the 
other House of Parliament, where such a 
measure ought undoubtedly to originate, 
and then he would state why he gave his 
support to that measure, as well to the 
principle as to the details of it. With 
regard to the general principles of reform, 
he had,—he thought their Lordships would 
admit,—stated, already, as far as general 
principles could be stated, those which 
would meet with his approbation and sup- 
port. He declined, therefore, saying any 
thing more upon the subject of reform, 
until the time to which he had alluded 
should have arrived,—except, indeed, with 
regard to a position which the noble Duke 
had laid down relative to bringing forward 
the question of reform at all in the pre- 
sent condition of the country. The 
noble Duke had expressed his convic- 
tion, that, to agitate the question, under 
existing circumstances, would be pro- 
ductive of mischievous consequences. 
Now, if he thought so,—if he could anti- 
cipate that such consequences would re~ 
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sult from the agitation of the question,— 
he should be the last man in the country 
to bring it forward, or to join with any 
men who proposed to bring it forward ; 
but his opinion was directly the reverse of 
that which had been expressed by the 
noble Duke—nay,his firm conviction was, 
that the only effectual means of quieting 
the country was, to bring the question of 
reform under the notice of the Legislature, 
and, that, too without more delay than was 
absolutely necessary. The noble Duke had 
said, that this was one of the subjects 
upon which difference of opinion existed 
between them, and in this the noble Duke 
had spoken most truly. He had imbibed 
his opinions of Parliamentary Reform at a 
very early age; he had held them con- 
stantly ever since; the experience of not 
avery short career had confirmed him in 
those opinions; and he repeated now 
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what he had said to their Lordships at the 
commencement of the present Session,— 
that it was his firm conviction that the | 
settlement of this important question could | 
be no longer delayed. He believed that | 
the time had at length arrived, at which 
they must fairly and fearlessly approach 
the consideration of that question, and | 
endeavour to effect the settlement of it on 

rational principles,—which, if they did not, 
—which, if they delayed too long, might be 
settled in such a manner — might be 
carried on such principles—as would be | 
accompanied with confusion and destruc- | 
tion, He would detain their Lordships | 
with no further observations upon this | 
topic, but would come now to the particu- | 
lar subject of which the noble Duke com- | 
plained. He repeated, that he felt ex- 

treme difficulty in dealing with this mat- 

ter, for he knew not how their Lordships | 
could interfere in it, especially as the noble 
Duke had not proposed it to them as a | 
matter of privilege; which, however, if | 
the noble Duke had, still he (Earl Grey) | 
should be at a loss to tell in what way 
that House could proceed. The noble 

Duke had told them that he had been ill- | 
used ; this they knew—but what redress 
the noble Duke asked, or what redress 
their Lordships could afford him, certainly 
neither of these was apparent. The noble 
Duke had yesterday stated to him the 
subject of his complaint, and he had ex- 
pressed to the noble Duke his deep regret 
that the feelings of the noble Duke should 
have been wounded bysuch an occurrence. 


If the noble Duke had told him that he 
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intended on this evening to call the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the circum- 
stances, then he might have been pre- 
pared to say more upon it; but all that 
he could now say was, to repeat those ex- 
pressions of regret which he had before 
made to the noble Duke, and to tell the 
noble Duke, that his Majesty’s Attorney 
General was a man who stood high, not 
only in his (Earl Grey’s) estimation, but 
in the estimation of the country at large, 
as a lawyer of the most eminent attain- 
ments, and as a man of the soundest prin- 
ciples, and of the most inflexible integrity. 
At the same time, however, let him remind 
the noble Duke, that it did not, by any 
means, appear that the expressions, of 
which the noble Duke complained, were 
used by the person to whom they were 
attributed in his capacity of Attorney Ge- 
neral to the King, which was the main 
feature of the noble Duke’s complaint, but 
that they were contained in a speech de- 
livered at Nottingham by a candidate for 
the representation of the people of that 
town; and surely there was a vast differ- 
ence between what was said by a person 
to his constituents, and by the same 
person in an official character. He must 
too, observe, that if every speech at an 
election which contained opinions at 
variance with those of any noble Lord, or 
which contained animadversions upon the 
conduct of any noble Lord, as a public 
man, were to be brought before this House 
by complaint, the time of their Lord- 
ships would not be very properly em- 
ployed. However, he had not the least 
difliculty in saying, that he did not approve 
of the expression ‘* boroughmongers,” and 
that he should not himself be inclined to 
select individuals as marks for personal 


| attacks, however opposed he might be to 


any system which those individuals, among 
others, upheld; but, with regard to this 
particular case, when he considered all 
the circumstances of it, he must say that, 
not approving of the expressions which 
were complained of, he could not help 
lamenting that declaration of the noble 
Duke’s which had brought on him the 
strong condemnation of those who, with- 
out any disposition wantonly to hurt the 
feelings of the noble Duke personally, felt 
it their duty to express their sentiments 
strongly whenever they found the free- 
dom of election impaired; for, by impair- 
ing the freedom of election, those persons 
were of opinion that there would result 
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to the country the worst possible effects. 
Now, in this, and in no other view, could 
the Attorney General, he was persuaded, 
have meant to bring before the people of 
Nottingham that declaration of the noble 
Duke’s; and if a declaration of that cha- 
racter had been made the subject of anim- 
adversion at an election, the noble Duke 
must lay it to the account that he was 
not, and could not expect to be, more ex- 
empt than any of the rest of their Lord- 
ships, from that which they were all of 
them compelled as public men to undergo 
from those who thought they acted wrong. 
But the noble Duke, allow him to say, 
had not opened to their Lordships the | 
whole of the case. The noble Duke had | 
said, that he had applied to the Attorney 
General for an explanation; an explana- 
tion, the noble Duke had told them, he 
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had received, and he had described it as 
being replete with legal sinuosities, but the 
noble Duke had not produced that expla- 
nation to their Lordships. Now he must 
say, that if their Lordships were compe- 
tent to entertain this complaint, which, 
however, he denied, for their Lordships 
were not, as it appeared to him, compe- 
tent to take cognizance of the matter—it 
would be very unfair if their Lordships 
were to come toa decision upon it with- 
out seeing as well the terms of the demand | 
for explanation as the terms of the expla- | 
nation itself. He would trouble their | 
Lordships with no further observations, | 
and he was extremely sorry that he had | | 
been called upon to make these. He | 
trusted that the noble Duke would see, 
that, under the circumstances, he had said 
all that could be reasonably expected from 
him upon the matter. He regretted ex- 
ceedingly the occasion which had given 
rise to this discussion, and he assured the 
noble Duke that he was extremely sorry 
his feelings should have been thus wound- 
ed; but, at the same time, he must 
repeat, that he not only could not ap- 
prove, but that he felt great regret at the 
publication of that unfortunate declara- 
tion which had drawn upon him those 
animadversions of which he complained. 
He trusted that their Lordships would 
hear no more upon the subject, but that 
they would pass at once to the Orders of 
the Day,—there being no question before 
the House. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, that he 
would have read the communication from 








the Attorney General, to which the noble 
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Earl had alluded, but that he thought 
their Lordships would have considered it 
improper in him to do so. As to the ob- 
ject he had in view in bringing this matter 
under the notice of the House, he ex- 
pected no other result from it, but to 
show that he was ready to meet any 
charges that any one had to prefer against 
him; and as he did not think that he had 
acted wrongly, he could not suffer him- 
self to lie under imputations from the 
Attorney General, or from any one else. 
He had been abused, and he had been 
called by he knew not how many oppro- 
brious names, and he therefore wished to 
throw himself upon the judgment of their 
Lordships, and ask their Lordships to 
decide whether he had acted rightly or 
wrongly. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
impossible for him to suffer this conversa- 
tion to drop without offering a few observa- 
tions to their Lordships, though he believed 
that it was most irregular, as the noble 
Duke who had commenced it had not 
followed it up by any motion. Indeed he 
did not see how any of the circumstances 
to which the noble Duke had alluded 
could be made the foundation of any 
motion in that House. He would therefore 
commence by avowing that what occasion- 
ed him to rise at that moment was, his 
decided conviction that the noble Duke 
had been misinformed as to the words 
made use of by his learned friend, the 
King’s Attorney General. If he had been 
acquainted beforehand with the intention 
of the noble Duke to make those words 
the subject of discussion before their Lord- 
ships, he could have satisfied the noble 
Duke, irritable though he might be on this 
subject; and he could have appeased the 
noble Duke’s feeling of irritation, natural 
as it was, by the statement of a few facts, 
which he now felt himself bound to lay 
before their Lordships, in strict justice not 
only to his learned friend, the King’s Attor- 
ney General, but also to the noble Duke, 
who felt himself aggrieved by his learned 
friend’s observations. He agreed with 
his noble friend, that what a gentleman 
said before his constituents, as a candidate 
for their renewed suffrages, was—he would 
not say, to be taken with greater latitude 
of interpretation and to be visited with 
greater indulgence than the deliberate 
declaration of his opinions,—but he would 
say, that it was not to be confounded 
with what the King’s Attorney General 
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might declare in the discharge of his 
official duty. When he saw yesterday 
evening,—for then was the first time that 
his attention was directed to the paragraph 
in the newspaper,—when he saw yesterday 
evening the paragraph of which the noble 
Duke had just made complaint, he felt, he 
admitted, great pain, but he likewise felt 
no ‘loubt that the words of his hon. and 
learned friend, the King’s Attorney Gene- 
ral, had been misrepresented, knowing that 
they were very different from the tone and 
temper of his general observations. Still, 
though he had no doubt as to the misre- 
presentation, he felt great pain that his 
hon. and learned friend should be charged 
with the use of such offensive and un- 
becoming expressions. He was certain, 
from his long and intimate acquaintance 
with his learned friend, that he, even on a 
subject on which he felt strongly, was the 
last person who would be capable of for- 
getting the respect due, not only to the 
noble Duke, but also to himself, so far as 
to have uttered expressions like those 
which had been put by the newspaper into 
his mouth. He had accordingly taken the 
liberty of requesting an interview with his 
hon. and learned friend that morning. The 
interview was granted. He had _ then 
taken the liberty of asking his hon. and 
learned friend whether he had seen the 
paragraph in question. His hon. and 
learned friend replied, that he had seen it, 
and added, that in some places it was a 
gross perversion of what he had said, and 
that in others, where it was not a perver- 
sion, it was a gross exaggeration of the 
language which he had used. His hon. 
and learned friend then laid before him an 
account of what he believed and recollected 
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himself to have said to the electors of 


Nottingham, coupled with what to him (the 
Lord Chancellor) was an unnecessary 
voucher, that he had made that statement 
before an old friend of his, also in the law, 
who had accompanied him down to Notting- 
ham, who had been present on the hustings 
when he addressed the electors, who had 
been close by his side all the time that he 
was speaking, and who had heard every 
word that he had uttered. That gentle- 
man was a person of peculiarly accurate 
and retentive memory, and was known to 
all the profession to excel eminently in 
that faculty. He had given his confirma- 
tion to the statement which his hon. and 
learned friend had laid before him as con- 
taining that which he thought and believed 
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and recollected himself to have said. If 
he had thought that he should be called 
upon—as in justice to his old and much 
valued, friend the King’s Attorney General, 
he was now called upon—-to make any 
statement as to the language which his 
hon. and learned friend had used, he would 
have come down to the House furnished 
with that short paper which contained 
his actual observations, as vouched by the 
learned Gentleman who had gone down 
with him to Nottingham. He could not 
from the newspaper, which contained the 
misrepresentations, pretend to state to 
their Lordships what his hon. and learned 
friend actually had said : but this he could 
state,—which would be as satisfactory he 
trusted to the noble Duke as it was to his 
hon. and learned friend the Attorney 
General,—that the only offensive part of 
that paragraph, of which the noble Duke 
had a right to complain,—for the noble 
Duke must lay his account to meet with 
that censure which was the lot of all other 
public characters, and from which he 
ought} not to expect to be more exempt 
than any of their Lordships,—the only 
part of that paragraph which was deficient 
in that respect which was always due from 
one gentleman to another, was not uttered 
by his hon. and learned friend, the King’s 
Attorney General. No allusion whatever 
had been made by his hon. and learned 
friend to the noble Duke by name. So far 
was his hon. and learned friend from having 
mentioned the name of the noble Duke, 
that he had not even gone so far as to say 
that a nobleman or a gentleman had made 
such and such an observation. A phrase 
used by the noble Duke certainly had been 
commented on,—and why not? The noble 
Duke, however, was not the only person 
who had used that phrase—it had been 
adopted by others, who had followed his 
example. He would deal candidly with 
the noble Duke, and would avow to him 
distinctly, that he did not admire this part 
of his conduct, though there were other 
parts of it which he considered manly, 
disinterested, and honourable in a high 
degree. He admitted that on the phrase 
first used by the noble Duke, and after- 
wards employed by those who had followed 
his example, his hon. and learned friend 
had made a comment, as he had a perfect 
right to do. No person was pointed out 
by name in that comment, and the words 
“‘scandalous and wicked,” which formed 
the only offensive part of the paragraph, were 
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not only not used by his hon. and learned 
friend, but there was not even a synonyme 
employed for them of the like meaning or 
tendency, although there was undoubtedly 
a clear and distinct disapproval expressed 
of the measures pursued by the noble 
Duke. This was satisfactory to his mind, 
and he trusted that it would prove equally 
satisfactory to the noble Duke. If tke 
noble Duke had seen, as he had done, the 
words actually used by his hon. and 
learned friend, he was sure that the noble 
Duke would acknowledge that he had no 
right, as a public man, to feel hurt by 
them, much less to make them the subject 
of a formal complaint to their Lordships. 
He thought it right to say thus much to 
their Lordships, in justice to the noble 
Duke, and in justice to his hon. and 
learned friend, the Attorney General, who 


was not, and, indeed, could not be pre- | 
Besides the 


sent to defend himself. 
disavowal of his hon. and learned friend, 
there were other circumstances’ which 
induced him to believe that his hon. 
and learned friend could not have used 
the expressions imputed to him. He 
had no doubt, that what the Attorney- 
General was said to have added, respecting 
the intentions of Government with regard 
to our colonial system—observations by 
which the noble Duke thought that his 
hon. and learned friend had committed 
the Government, of which he was a mem- 


ber,—had never been uttered ; and that | 


for this reason—that at the time when that 
speech was made, the new Government 
had not entered upon the consideration of, 
much less taken any resolution upon, that 
important subject. He supposed that, 
owing to the crowd and hurry which 
prevailed about the hustings, his learned 
friend’s observations had not been reported 
with that accuracy which generally dis- 
tinguished the reports in the public 
papers. 

The Duke of Newcastle: I think it 
right to state to the noble Earl at the head 
of the Administration, that at the time of 
the interview which | had with hin yester- 
day, | had no intention to do that which I 
have done now. It was only this morning 
that I took the resolution of acting as I 
have now done. 

The subject dropped. 


Recency Biix.] On the Report of this 
Bill being brought up, Lord Lyndhurst 
moved to add a clause to the Bill to the 
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| following effect :—That in the case of the 
| Duchess of Kent’s becoming Regent, and 
the Princess Victoria desiring to marry 
before she attained the age of eighteen, 
/She should not be permitted to marry a 
foreigner without the consent of the two 
| Houses of Parliament; and that in case 
‘the Duchess of Kent should marry a fo- 
-reigner in the life-time of his Majesty, but 
without his consent, she should by that 
Act forfeit all pretensions to the Regency 
_under this Bill.—Clause agreed to. 


| 
| —eeer sce 2000 -—— 


| 
| HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monduy, Dec. 6. 


| Minutes.) Petitions presented. For the abolition of 
| Slavery, by the Earls of ELpon and Grosvenor, the 
| Duke of Ricumonp, the Bishop of LLANDAFF, and Lord 
| WHARNCLIFFE, from Wolverhampton, Stirling, Cardigan, 
Halifax, from the Females of Christchurch, Hants, from 
Loughborough, and several other places. By Lord Kina, 
from Wm. Cobbett, for a Reformation of the Poor-laws, 
for a repeal of all the Taxes on the necessaries of life, 
particularly the Assessed Taxes and the Excise, and for 
the abolition of Tithes. By the Marquis of CLANRICARDE, 
from Westport, for the continuance of the bounties on 
Fishing; and from the Catholics of Ballinasloe, and other 
places, praying for a better distribution of the Funds 
granted to the Kildare-place Education Society. By Earl 
Gower, from the Staffordshire Potteries, against the 
Truck System. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from Har- 
good Snook, of Portsea, for an extension of the Elective 
Franchise. 


Recency Biz.) Lord Lyndhurst 
; moved the Order of the Day for the third 
| reading of this Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to take 
that opportunity to state an important 
circumstance connected with the principle 
of this Bill. It appeared that the whole of 
the arrangements of this measure were 
isuch as to meet the exigency of the oc- 
-casion, while they were so framed as to 
steer clear of the various conflicting in- 
_terests connected with such an important 
‘question. As the principle upon which 
this Bill was founded, was capable, and 
| likely, of being drawn into a precedent in 
‘after times, it was necessary and fitting 
that the measure should go down to pos- 
.terity clear of all doubt and uncertainty, 
‘not only as to its arrangements, but also 
‘as to the observations and arguments 
| which might have been stated in reference 
_ to itby any person either there or elsewhere. 
It had been said, he believed, that this was 
' a case entirely of the first impression, and 
| that this Bill was framed upon no ordinary 
principle, much less in accordance with 
‘any example to~be found in the former 
‘periods of ourhistory. He thought it right, 
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therefore, if there was an example to be 
found which, though not exactly, yet sub- 
stantially bore out the principle of the 
present measure, that such an example 
should not be withdrawn from the attention 
of their Lordships and of the public. He 
concurred with the statement of his noble 
and learned friend who had introduced 
this Bill, that tisere was no direct precedent 


to be found for the principle of it in the | 


history of England. He had, however, 
been referred by a‘learned friend of his, a 
member of the legal profession, to a case 
which bore greatly upon the present mea- 
sure,and he conceived it his duty to inform 
their Lordships, of the particulars of that 
case. It was satisfactory to be enabled to 
state to their Lordships, that that case was 
disposed of both by France and England, 
who had a common interest in the deci- 
sion of the question, precisely in the same 
way that his noble and learned friend had 
disposed of the present case. He alluded 
to a period so far back as the reign of 
Henry 2nd. The son of that King, Geof- 
frey, Duke of Brittany, held his dukedom 
as a fief under the Duke of Normandy, 
who was likewise King of England; but 
the claim of Lord Paramount was set up 
by the King of France, both Normandy 
and Brittany heing held ofhim. Geoffrey 
died, leaving his widow enceinte, and a 
daughter Eleanor, but no son. On his death 
two rival claims were put up for the ward- 
ship of his daughter Eleanor, and it would 
be seen that, in the proceedings to which 
they gave rise, the principle of the present 
measure was admitted by both claimants. 
Philip Augustus of France, as Lord Para- 
mount, put in his claim tothe guardianship 
of Eleanor, the Duchess of Brittany, and 
Henry 2nd put in his claim, as Duke of 
Normandy, and therefore superior Lord of 
Brittany, to the guardianship of his grand- 
daughter. Both the claimants acknow- 
ledged Eleanor to be Duchess of Brittany, 
though her mother was enceinte at the 
time. Now, according to the doctrine 

which had been broached elsewhere, alle- 

giance was due not to Eleanor, but to 
the child en ventre sa mere. That was 

not the principle upon which the rival 

claimants in this instance acted. They 

held that the allegiance was due, not to the 

child en ventre sa mere, but to the eldest 

born child of Geoffrey, to whom, as in 

cases of real property, the possession’ at 

once passed. Eleanor being the eldest 
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at once her right to the Duchy of Brittany, 
at the same time admitting that that right 
was defeasible (and this was the point 
upon which he wished to show that that 
case approached so nearly to the principle 
of the present measure)—at once and in- 
stantaneously defeasible by the subsequent 
birth of a child, if that child should happen 
to bea son. Their Lordships were aware 
that his Majesty’s Government, who had 
introduced this measure, had brought it 
forward, founded distinctly upon those two 
principles; they said that no allegiance 
was due to the child en ventre sa mere, 
but to the eldest born child, and that that 
right, as vested in a female, was defeasible 
by the subsequent birth of a male child. 
But they, it seemed, were not the first to 
assert those principles. How did the 
parties act in the case to which he had 
drawn their Lordships’ attention? In the 
course of a few months, Constance, the 
widow of Geoffrey, was delivered of a son 
—ason who was well known, unfortu- 
nately, in the history of this country, and 
whose name did not belong alone to the 
history, but to the drama of the country 
too; for he had been immortalized by 
Shakspeare. That son, Prince Arthur, 
who was subsequently murdered by his 
uncle, King John, became at once Duke 
of Brittany. The moment he was born 
the defeasance of the title of his sister took 
place, and at once an end was put to the 
dispute between Henry 2nd and Philip 
Augustus, and to the preparations for a 
war which was about taking place between 
them, to settle the question with regard to 
Eleanor. The birth of Arthur at once 
produced a defeasance of the title of his 
sister to the duchy, and that settled the 
question which had been raised between 
the two kings with respect to her wardship. 
That portion of our history which was 
connected with the fate of Arthur was in- 
volved in much obscurity. All that was 
known with certainty of it was, that 
Prince Arthur came subsequently into the 
possession of his uncle, King John, who 
murdered him some years after, Eleanor 
was also carried away by him to this coun- 
try, and placed in captivity somewhere in 
Wales, and she was succeeded in the pos- 
session of the Duchy of Brittany by her 
sister Alice, the daughter of Constance by 
a second marriage. It was satisfactory 
and gratifying to find that the present in- 
stance was not the only one in which the 
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born child of Geoffrey, they acknowledged 





principle of this Bill had been acted upon. 
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Here was proof that the principle upon 
which his noble and learned friend had 
founded this measure, had been distinctly 
adopted and acknowledged by the learned 
feudalists of France and of England so 
early as the time of Henry 2nd. The 
discovery of that precedent removed all 
doubts and obviated all objections, and he 
cordially approved of the Bill. 

The Bill read a third time, and passed. 


SOO EL APOIO PDO — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, Dec. 6. 


MinuTes.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
BELL, the quantity of Coals exported within the last year, 
and the amount of Duty paid thereon, distinguishing the 
Exports made in Foreign, from those made to British 
Ships :—On the Motion of Sir R. PEEL, the money levied 
for Poor, County, and other Rates, according to papers 
prepared with great care and ingenuity by Mr. Rickman: 
--On the Motion of Mr. S. Rice, of the number of per- 
sons employed under the Commissioners of public Records, 
and the charges incurred for publishing them :—On the 
Motion of Colonel SizrHoRPE, the number of Convictions 
for Adulterating Beer,in England and Wales, since the year 
1827; and of the Informations ordered by the Board of 
Excise on the same subject within the same period :—On 
the Motion of Mr, RutTHvEN, of the number of Sum- 
monses and Decrees issued by the Court of Conscience 
(Dublin), during the last three years :—On the Motion of 
Mr. Warsurton, of the number of Commitments for 
Capital Crimes in Middlesex, from May 1827, to April 
1830. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Negro Slavery, by 
Sir E. KNATCHBULL, from Footscray, Ashford, and Wool- 
wich :—-By Sir C. Lemon, from Meneage, Cornwall :— 
By Mr. LitrLeton, from seven places in the County of 
Salop:—By Mr. J. Brown, from Newbridge and West- 
port :—-By Mr. BrownLow, from Boyle and another 
Town in Iretand:—By Mr. Bew., from Holywell, Walls- 
end, and other places:—By Mr. Locn, from Kirkwall 
and Stromness:—By Mr. CALLAGHAN, from the City of 
Cork :—By Mr. Munpy, from three places in Derbyshire: 
—By Sir R. B. Puiiprs, from the Parish of King’s 
Castle, and four other places:—By Mr. H. DrumMonp, 
from the Borough and Corporation of Stirling:—By Mr. 
ADEANE, from a place in the County of Cambridge :— 
By Mr. Owen, from Ford, and other places in Pembroke- 
shire:—-By Mr. BeTHELL, from Rothwell:—By Mr. 
DENIsoN, from Dorking. By Mr. J. BROWNE, from the 
Parishes of Kilmena, Kilcoleman, Kilgeeva, for an equal 
distribution of the Funds destined to promote Education 
in Ireland ; from Kilbride, for amendment of the Grand 
Jury Laws; and from Westport, for a continuation of 
Bounties on curing Fish. By Mr. H. Davis, from the 
Parishes of St. James, St. Mary, St. ‘Thomas, and St. 
Peter, Bristol, praying for the Repeal of the House and 
Window Tax. For the Repeal of the Metropolis Police 
Act, by Mr. DENrson, from St. Giles’, Camberwell :—By 
Mr. C. CaALvert, from St. George the Martyr, South- 
wark. By Mr. WiGRAM, from Wexford, for the Repeal 
of the Sugar Duties. By Mr. Hopars, from the Owners 
and Occupiers of Land in the County of Kent, and from 
certain Inhabitants of Appledore, Kent, complaining of 
Distress, and calling on the House to investigate the pre- 
sent extravagant system of Tithes. By Lord KILLEEN, 
from Dunsaney and other places in Ireland, praying for 
the Repeal of the Subletting and Vestry Acts; and from 
Nun’s Island, in the County of Galway, praying for the 
extension of the Elective Franchise. By Mr. DALRYMPLE, 
from Haddington, for Burgh Reform. 
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tition. 
sentation throughout was corrupt, and he 
hoped to see that House entirely reformed. 
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Brownlow presented a Petition from the 
Town of Armagh, praying for Parliament- 
ary Reform. He stated, that the persons 
who had signed the petition constituted 
the most respectable and intelligent portion 
of the inhabitants of that town, and the 
conduct of the meeting, at which the peti- 
tion was agreed to, was most rational 
and moderate. The petitioners, amongst 
other allegations, complained that, under 
the present mode of election, those who 
possess the right of suffrage are com- 
pelled to vote at the will of their landlords, 
or other powerful persons, for the candidate 
of whom they do not approve ; and they 
believed that the independence of voters 
might be effectually maintained if the vote 
were taken by ballot. He thought it right 
to mention that the petitioners had re- 
quested the members for the county of 
Armagh to transfer the petition to the hon. 
member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume) if they 
themselves could not support its prayer. 
Now, for his part, he (Mr. Brownlow) could 
not be induced to make up his mind, ‘on 
thespur of the moment’ for the gratification 
of presenting any petition ; and, therefore, 
if his mind had not already been made up on 
the subject of that petition, he would have 
declined to presentit. Butas he had con- 
sidered the matter, and entirely concurred 
in the statements of the petitioners respect- 
ing the necessity of the ballot, he found 
no difficulty in presenting and supporting 
their petition. He was anxious that every 
man who had the right to vote should be 


enabled to use that right in accordance 


with his conscience. 
Mr. Cresset Pelham supported the Pe. 
He was convinced that the repre- 


Lord Acheson, was fully aware how un- 
acceptable any discussion upon the sub- 
ject of a petition was to that House, 
but, circumstanced as he was with re- 
gard to the petition which had just been 
presented by his hon. friend and col- 
league, he trusted that he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words upon it. The 
meeting at which that petition originated, 
came to a resolution, that it should be in- 
trusted to the Members for the county, 
provided they would give it their support, 
otherwise that it should be sent to the 
hon. member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume). 
His hon, friend and colleague consented 
to support it; the, on the contrary, de- 





clined doing so, and he felt it his duty— 
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a duty he owed to those who sent him 
there—not to let this petition pass without 
stating his reasons for dissenting from it. 
It was not his intention to enter at all 
upon the general subject of reform, but 
this much he must say, that the abuses 
which had crept into the representative 
system of this country were so numerous, 
and his conviction of the necessity of their 
speedy removal was so firm, that he had 
no hesitation in avowing himself a decided 
friend of reform, He looked to the present 
Government to do much in this respect, 
the country expected it of them; and he, 
for one, should give his most cordial sup- 
port to any measure they might bring 
forward tending to reform the Parliament, 
so far as he could do so without compro- 
mising the spirit and integrity of the Con- 
stitution. Among all these abuses, he 
knew not one which it would be found 
more difficult to remove, nor one which 
called more loudly for correction, than the 
undue influence at present exercised over 
the votes of electors. No man was more 
anxious than he was, to see freedom of 
election existing in substance and reality, 
—not, as now, a mere empty name. But 
how was that to be effected? Undue in- 
fluence might be gradually diminished; the 
evil might, to a certain extent, be remedied, 
but how it was to be totally eradicated he 
knew not. He was told, indeed, that to 
vote by ballot would effect all this; for 
that it would establish secrecy and security 
for the voter. In considering this subject, 
his first inquiry naturally was, how that 
could be proved? He must confess, that 
he had not succeeded in this inquiry at all 
to his satisfaction. The assertion was 
every where made, arguments were founded 
upon it, but he saw nothing to satisfy 
him that the assertion itself was well 
founded. The voter might conceal the 
actual fact of his vote at the time of de- 
livering it, but of what avail was this 
secrecy, unless it was to be followed by 
security afterwards ; for he could hardly 
call that a state of security in which a 
man lives, as it were, by a perpetual false- 
hood, and in continual fear, lest by a 
breach of confidence in some friend, to 
whom in an unguarded moment he may 
have disclosed the truth, or by some other 
chance, the whole should come to the ear 
of the landlord, and his total ruin should 
ensue. He did not wish to enlarge upon 
the subject of security. He owned that 
a speech made last Session by an hon. 
VOL. [. 
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and learned Member, now a noble Lord, 
holding a high and important situation 
elsewhere, was to him very satisfactory in 
proving the extreme improbability of the 
existence of that security. The landlords 
would use every endeavour to obtain the 
promises of the votes of their tenants for 
themselves or their friends, and if dis- 
appointed in the result, after having re- 
ceived these promises, that they would 
make every exertion to discover the de- 
fuulters he had not the slightest doubt ; 
and as he conceived it to be more difficult 
for a man to adhere continually to a false- 
hood than to avoid, by some chance or 
other, the letting out the truth, he had 
little doubt of their general success. At 
all events, the system of chicanery, trick, 
and perjury, and the total destruction of 
all confidence between landlord and tenant 
which would arise from this measure, were, 
in his opinion, serious objections to its 
introduction. In addition to this, bribery 
would still exist. Though it might no 
longer be worth a man’s while to bribe in- 
dividually, corruption would still have 
its effect when applied collectively. It 
would be easy to say to a number of voters, 
“ If I succeed, or my friend, (whichever it 
might happen to be), such a sum of money 
shall be distributed among you.” Those who 
would take a bribe now would do so then, 
and the ballot would fail to put a stop 
to the influence of money. In corrobora~ 
tion of this, he must beg leave to state to 
the House a fact, which had come to his 
knowledge within the last few days, and 
which he considered to be of the greatest 
importance ; it was the opinion of a very 
high American authority now in this coun- 
try, asserting, that not only had vote by 
ballot failed in the United States to coun- 
teract corrupt and authoritative influence, 
but that such corruption and such influ- 
ence still existed, and were frequently and 
effectually exerted ; and that, with regard 
to secresy, it had by no means been esta- 
blished by this system of voting. That 
high republican authority ought to have 
weight with those who advocated this 
principle upon popular grounds. He 
believed that he was speaking before some 
Gentlemen, decided friends of vote by 
ballot, who were acquainted with those 
opinions, and also with the quarter from 
whence they sprung. He felt that he had 
said enough to authorize him to dissent 
from the petition now before the House. 
He should not now trouble the House by 
2C 
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offering his opinion as to the probable 
effects of this measure in Ireland. Suffice 
it to say, that in addition to the general 
objections he had mentioned,—objections 
which would apply to either country— 
there were other and most important ob- 
jections to this measure, which would more 
particularly apply to Ireland, and which 
he should take another opportunity of 
stating to the House. He should only add, 

that as a warm friend of reform, he was 
sorry to be obliged to dissent from the 
prayer of the petition. Though he differed 
from his hon. friend and colleague as to 
the remedy, no man agreed with him more 
fully than ‘he did as to the existence of the 
disease, nor could be more anxious than 
he was to see it removed. His opinions 
on this subject had not been hastily formed; 
still they were those of a young man, and 
he trusted that, whenever he was proved 
to be in the wrong, he should have the 
candour to come forward and acknowledge 
his error. At all events, he should always 
feel it his duty to turn his attention to any 
measure which might have freedom of 
election for its object ; and most gratified 
should he be if he met with a plan which 
should hold out a reasonable probability of 
success. 

Mr. O’ Connell had been solicited to sup- 
port the petition. There were few boroughs 
in which the franchise was limited in a 
manner more grievous and unconstitutional 
than in the town of Armagh. The right 
of voting was possessed by only twelve 
inhabitants, and they held offices in the 
Corporation, to which they were appointed 
by an ecclesiastical dignitary. He compli- 
mented the noble Lord (Acheson) for his 
talents, and for the candour with which he 
had stated his opinions. In answer tothe 
noble Lord's objection, that the ballot, 
without some more effectual security, 
would not promote the independence of 
the vote, he (Mr. O’Comnell) must say, 
that, if so, it would at all events not make 
matters worse than they are. In fact, 
allowing the utmost force to the noble 
Lord’s objection, the ballot could not fail 
to do some good. If it could not effect 
the concealment of all the votes, it could 
not fail to conceal a great number. Secresy 
would be secured, at least for those voters 
who stood in need of it. As to what had 
been said respecting the inefticacy of 
the ballot in America, it should be borne 
in mind that there can be no very extensive 
corruption of voters in that country, for 
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the share which any man can possibly ob- 
tain of public plunder by a seat in Con- 
gress, is too little to induce him to lay out 
a sum of money for the chance of it. The 
noble Lord might have found in a neigh- 
bouring country an illustration of the 
efficiency of the ballot. He was fully 
convinced that France owed to the ballot 
the rejection of the fatal Ordinances. He 
believed, that the protection which the 
electors of France found in the ballot had 
secured the liberty of Europe; and he 
believed, that to the same cause the people 
of England owed the prospect of reform 
which was now held out to them. He 
was much gratified to hear the noble Lord 
express himself in favour of reform; and 
he had no doubt, that when that young 
nobleman should apply his reason to the 
consideration of the whole subject, the 
reformers would receive his powerful sup- 
port in their efforts to obtain universal 
suffrage with the protection of the ballot. 

Sir H. Bunbury supported the petition, 
and expressed his hope that Gentlemen 
who had frequently advocated the cause of 
reform and retrenchment in that House, 
and who now had the power of promoting 
it by their exertions in the other House, 
and by the influence of the Government, 
would set a noble example by the surrender 
of their own patronage. He expressed 
himself favourable to the vote by ballot, 
and declared that it was necessary for the 
national security that measures should be 
taken as speedily as possible to reform the 
Parliament. He also expressed his con- 
fidence in the Ministry, but he was firmly 
persuaded that no Ministry could remain 
in office who did not pluck up corruption 
by the roots. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Repeat or tHe Union.] Lord Bra- 
bazon presented Petitions from the inhabit- 
ants of Bray, in the county of Wicklow ; 
of Grange Gorman, in the county of 
Dublin ; and of other places in Ireland ; 
and from the Carpet Weavers of the 
City of Dublin, praying for a Repeal 
of the Act of Union of Great Britain 


and Ireland. The noble Lord could 
not support the prayer of the pe- 
titioners. He was convinced that the 


measure which they desired would, if 
carried into effect, involve Ireland in civil 
commotions and in bloodshed. Perhaps 
some partial benefit might be derived to the 
City of Dublin from being again the seat 
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of the Irish Legislature; but much as he 
desired to promote the welfare of that 
City, with which his interests were closely 
connected, he could not do so at the sacri- 
fice of the national welfare. He expressed 
his regret that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. O’Connell), whose 
exertions had already done so much good 
for Ireland, should exert his great talents 
and his powerful influence in the pursuit 
of an object so chimerical, or, if attain- 
able, so pernicious, as the Repeal of the 
Union. 

Mr. O’Ferrall presented a similar Pe- 
tition from the inhabitants of Naas, in the 
County of Kildare, also complaining of 
extreme distress, which the petitioners 
attributed chiefly to the consequences of 
that Act. The hon. Gentleman could 
not support the petition, which, however, 
he had thought it his duty to present. 
The petitioners thought that a repeal of 
the Union, would produce a Reform of 
Parliament, and an amendment of the 
tithe system; but he hoped that these 
objects would be effected without the 
repeal of the Union, and he had great 
confidence that the present Ministry would 
do much for the country. 

Mr. O’Connell, at the request of the 
petitioners, supported their prayer. He 
stated that there were in that town, 
amongst a population of 4,000, more 
than 1,200 persons depending wholly on 
casual charity for their support. Hecon- 
curred in the statement of the petitioners, 
that the Union was the principal cause of 
their distress. That measure had greatly 
increased theevilsof absenteeism, to which, 
during the existence of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, an effectual check had been put by 
the imposition of a tax of seventy-five per 
cent upon the property of absentees ; 
which tax was levied for several years 
previous to the Union. He hoped to see 
the day when such a tax would again be 
imposed. At present Ireland paid a tribute 
of 8,000,000/. a-year to England, in the 
revenue she remitted to absentee pro- 
prietors. Next to absenteeism, he con- 
sidered the extravagantly expensive Church 
Establishment a principal source of the 
misery of the people. Those two causes, 


together with the oppressive taxation, pro- 
duced in Ireland a degree of distress and 
suffering unparalleled in any other country. 
The hon. and learned gentleman presented 
petitions in favour of a Repeal of the 
Union, from the Sedan-chairmen of Dublin, 
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and from the Bricklayers and House- 
smiths of that City. These persons felt 
severely the effects of the Union of the 
two countries. At the time of that Union 
there were 1,800 public, and 600 private 
Chairmen in that City; at present there 
were not more than twenty public Chairs, 
and one private. The mention of the 
parties from whom these petitions came 
might create merriment in the House, but 
he must say, that the present was not the 
moment when the petitions of any portion 
of the people ought to be laughed at. 
The hon. and learned Member presented 
a similar petition from the Corporation of 
Tuam, signed by the ‘ Sovereign.’ The 
petitioners begged the House not to give 
credit to any statement which might be 
made to them from any quarter, that the 
great mass of the people of Galway were 
not favourable to a repeal of the Union. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, after 
presenting similar petitions from parishes 
in Cork, Waterford, and Longford, ad- 
verted to what had been stated on a former 
evening, as to the opinion of the late Mr. 
Grattan, that the Union of the two coun- 
tries, once passed, was irrevocable, and 
read an extract of a letter from that Gen- 
tleman, dated October 4th, 1810, in which 
he stated, that he would accede to the 
wish of parties who had intrusted him 
with a petition for the repeal of the Union, 
and would support its prayer, because he 
wished the connexion between the two 
countries should be more firm. This was 
also his(Mr. O’Connell’s) humble opinion ; 
but Mr. Grattan thought it would not be 
prudent to bring a Motion forward for the 
repeal until it was supported by the genetal 
voice of the people of Ireland. In this he 
also concurred; hon. Gentlemen did not 
seem to be aware of the extent to which 
the Anti-union feeling prevailed in Ireland. 
Anti-union meetings were spreading every 
where ; and he might say, that in three of 
the provinces, ninety-nine out of every 
hundred were in favour of the repeal; and 
it was worthy of remark, that as those 
meetings spread, meetings of White-boys 
and other illegal associations disappeared, 
so sanguine were the people in the hope 
that a repeal of the Union and a resident 
Legislature would be the means of afford- 
ing them relief. 

Sir J. Bourke hoped, that as he was the 
individual whose statement as to the 
opinion of the people of Galway, on the 
subject of the Union, was alluded to, he 
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might be allowed to say a word in explana- 
tion of that statement. He was asked on 
the hustings, when proposed for the county 
of Galway, whether he would vote fora 
repeal of the Union, and he distinctly 
stated, that he was opposed to that mea- 
sure. He had a right therefore to infer, 
as his opinion was not then opposed, that 
it was not at variance with that of the county 
which returned him. It was however true 
that the people of Galway had not at 
that time had the advantage of being 
enlightened by the letters which the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford had 
since written on the subject, the publica- 
tion of which he owned he viewed with 
regret. 

Sir John Newport rose for the purpose 
of showing, that the most strenuous op- 
posers of the Union in the Irish Parliament 
were clearly of opinion that, once com- 
pleted, it was indissoluble. He wished to 
call the attention of the House to a letter 
from the predecessor of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite in the repre- 
sentation of the county of Waterford. 
[The right hon. Baronet then read an ex- 
tract from the letter in question, distinctly 
showing, that theopinion of that Gentleman 


was directly adverse to any agitation of 


the question of a repeal of the Union at 
the present moment, or at any time; for 
he had never ceased to regard that mea- 
sure as irrevocable.| Such was the opinion, 
he also stated, of all the public men at the 
period when that measure was agreed to. 
Both from their speeches in Parliament, 


and from the evidence which remained of 


their private meetings, there could not be 
a shadow of doubt that Mr. Ponsonby, 
Chief Justice Bushe, Lord Plunkett, Lord 
Oriel, and all the great men of that period 
agreed, that if the measure were once 
carried, the idea of repealing it would be 
perfectly visionary. He hesitated not to 
say, that he himself had always looked 
upon the Union as irrevocable. He was 
old enough to remember the proceedings 
of that local Parliament which it was thus 
vainly sought to restore; and he could 
well remember that the country under its 
government, was in such a state of con- 
fusion and anarchy that he believed it 
could no where else be paralleled—the 
country was in such a state that no 
peaceable man could live in it. He depre- 
cated most earnestly the agitation of the 
question of the Union, for he looked on it 
as sure to produce results which could not 
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fail to alarm English capitalists, and deter 
them from investments calculated to create 
employment for the people. He would, 
let the consequences be what they might, 
repeat his conscientious conviction against 
the proposition for a repeal. He was 
aware that in expressing his opinion 
against the repeal, he was stating that 
which was contrary to the opinions of a 
respectable portion of his constituents, and 
he had been intrusted with a_ petition 
signed by several of them in one _ parish 
in the city of Waterford, in which they 
called upon him to surrender his opinion 
on this subject to that of his constituents. 
Such a call he never could obey. He had 
for fifty years of his public life expressed 
his opinion freely, conscientiously, and 
independently, on all occasions, and he 
would not now depart from that consist- 
ency which he had ever maintained. Let 
the duration of his public life be long or 
short—and in the course of nature it could 
not now be much longer—he would 
continue to act in the same independent 
manner. If his constituents thought pro- 
per to withdraw their confidence in him, 
they had only to express that wish, and he 
would resign his trust into their hands ; 
but, so long as he held it, he would vote 
according to the best of his judgment on 
every subject, without reference to any 
consideration but that which, he trusted, 
always had and ever would operate with 
him—that of promoting whatever tended 
most to the good of the country. - In this 
feeling he never could support the repeal 
of the Union, unless it could be proved 
that such a measure would be to the 
benefit of Ireland; but, that he believed, 
could never be proved. 

Mr. A. Lefroy, alluding to the petition 
which had been presented from a parish in 
the county which he had the honour to 
represent, said, that he could not support 
the prayer of that petition. He did not deny 
that the signatures to it were numerous 
and respectable; but he must say, that he 
hed received letters from most respectable 
individuals, Protestants and Catholics, in 
that county, expressing their decided 
hostility to any such measure. If he had 
taken a course similar to that of the hon. 
member for Waterford, he might have got 
up a petition, most numerously and re- 
spectably signed, against the measure ; 
but his great wish was, to do every thing 
which could unite both parties, and to en- 
courage that disposition which would tend 














to promote the prosperity of all. 
not mean to say, that distress did not exist 
in Ireland, but he felt convinced that if 
the cause and nature of that distress, and 
the means of removing it, were fairly put 
forward, it would stand a much better 
chance of relief from a united Parliament 
than from a Parliament resident in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. O'Connell, in moving that the peti- 
tions do lie on the Table, said, that the 
statement made by the right hon. member 
for the city of Waterford had not met his 
case as tothe opinion of the late Mr. Grat- 
tan. As to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, about the 
union of Protestant and Catholic, he 
must say, that the repeal of the Union 
would, more than any other measure, tend 
to unite all parties. He added, that he 
had lately received a vote of thanks ata 
public meeting, which was moved by an 
Orangeman and seconded by a gentleman 
who was secretary to an Orange- 
lodge. The hon. Member, after a warm 
eulogy on the public conduct and con- 
sistency of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Newport), expressed his regret at hearing 
from such a respectable source the opinion 
which had been given as to the last Parlia- 
ment of Ireland; but he must say, that 
except during the last six years, when 
that Parliament had been corrupted to 
carry the Union, it had shown as much 
independence as any Parliament that ever 
met. During the twelve years prior to the 
last six, it had five times defeated the plans 
of Ministers, and carried its own point in 
favour of the country, which could not be 
said of any Parliament that had sat since 
the Union. In conclusion, he observed, 
that the petitions for a repeal of the Union 
could not be put down by clamour within 
or without that House. He imputed no 
improper motive to any person who 
opposed this repeal, and any motives 
attributed to him he despised. 

The Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Division or LEGAL APPOINTMENTS. | 
Mr. O’Connell moved for a return of the 
number and names of persons who had 
been sent out in judicial capacities to the 
East Indies and the British colonies, from 
the Ist of January, 1801, to the present 
time, with the dates of their appointment, 
the amount of salary, and, as nearly as could 
be made out, the amount of their other 
emoluments, and the Bar, whether English, 
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He did | Irish, or Scotch, to which they respectively 
belonged. He called for this information, 


because he believed that, since the Union, 
there had been but three appointments 
from the Irish Bar. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that in his 
knowledge of five Advocates-general that 
had been sent out to India, two were Irish. 
The only persons who had reason to com- 
plain (the Irish having a fair share in 
those appointments) were the Scotch. 
He repeated, though it was not generally so 
supposed, that no persons had more reason 
than the Scotch to complain of exclusion 
trom judicial offices. 

Motion agreed to. 


VicE-TREASURER OF IRELAND.] Mr 
O’ Connell wished to put a question to his 
hon. friend opposite, relative to the situa- 
tion of Vice-treasurer of Ireland. Amongst 
the papers laid on the Table, there was a 
Treasury Minute relative to that office, 
which it had been proposed to abolish. 
But on looking at the Act of Parliament, 
he found that the office, under the pro- 
visions of the Statute, could not be abolish- 
ed. He therefore requested to know what 
was meant to be done. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that though the 
office could not be abolished, still the con- 
templated saving would be effected. At 
present the Vice-treasurer had 2,0001. a 
year, there was a deputy at 800/. a year, 
and an establishment. The Government, 
in effecting a reduction, had made this 
arrangement. They found that the deputy 
Vice-treasurer had for many years acted 
also as Chief Clerk in the Irish depart- 
ment of the Treasury here at 1,000/. a year, 
and they proposed that that gentleman 
should execute the duties of the Vice- 
treasurer, which he had acceded to, for an 
additional sum of 2001. a year. ‘The sala- 
ries of Vice-treasurer and of the deputy 
being discontinued, the entire saving 
would be 2,600/. perannum. They could 
not abolish the office of Vice-Treasurer, for 
that was fixed by an Act of Parliament. 
He was also Auditor of the Pells and of 
Taxes; and an Act of Parliament would 
be necessary for the purpose of doing away 
with the office. The Government had 
already done something, but what it was 
disposed to do would not rest there; for 
it would be the duty of the gentleman who 
was to fill the office to inquire what other 
savings could be made, and what number 
of clerks could be dispensed with, and if 
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possible still greater reductions should be 
effected. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReFormM.] Mr. 
O’ Connell presented a Petition from John 
Howard, of Portarlington, for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, stating, that out of a 
population of 5,000 or 6,000 in that 
borough, there were only fourteen persons 
entitled to vote. The hon. Member added, 
that he was satisfied with the statement 
of his hon. friend as to the office of Vice- 
treasurer of Ireland; but much of his 
present labour in other departments might 
be easily transferred to two Prothonotaries, 
who were receiving large salaries with but 
slight duties attached ‘to them. He had 
now also to present four petitions for 
Reform—one from Glastonbury, signed by 
Mr. H. Hunt, as lord of that manor; an- 
other from the Society of Radical Reformers 
meeting at the Rotunda; another from 
reformers at Stockport, and a fourth from 
reformers at Ipswich. They prayed for a 
great extension of the elective franchise, 
and for vote by ballot. One of the peti- 
tions expressed their joy that the Tories 
had gone out of office, but their dissatis- 
faction that the Whigs had come in, for 
they suspected that, when in office, they 
might forget the promises made when out 
of it. The measures of the Whigs, the 
petitioners stated, had been most injurious 
to the country——they had begun the 


national debt, they were the authors of 


the Excise, and of Septennial Parliaments, 
as well as of many other abuses. The 
petitioners, therefore, prayed the House to 
watch the Whig Administration narrowly. 
He hoped and believed, that the petitioners 
would find themselves mistaken with 
respect to the present Ministers. They 
had on that evening givenan earnest of their 
disposition to economy, and were the only 
Adininistration which had ever come in on 
a pledge to maintain peace abroad, and to 
effect reduction and reform at home. 
The Petitions to be printed. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL OF IRELAND.|] 
On Mr. Spring Rice’s Motion, that the 
Speaker leave the Chair for the House to 
go into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he wished to 

say a few words relative to what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman on a former 
night, concerning the Post-master-gene- 
ral of Ireland, and at which time he did 
not happen to be in the House. He did 
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not wish to derogate any thing from the 
present, or to arrogate anything to the 
past Administration. All he wished was, 
that the case should stand on its true foot- 
ing with the House; and he begged to 
inform it that this saving would have been 
equally effected if the present Ministers 
had never come into Office. It had been 
said, that the office ought to have been 
abolished ; but this was impossible till a 
new measure had been introduced into 
Parliament for the purpose of putting the 
business of the office on another footing. 
The office, however, was virtually abolish- 
ed. ‘This assertion did not rest upon his 
dictum, but was known in the office to 
which the hon. Gentleman now belonged ; 
and if he had remained in Office, it was 
his intention to bring forward a measure 
for the consolidation of the Post-offices, 
and to get rid of the place in question. 
The present Government, therefore, had 
done no more than the former Govern- 
ment intended to do. There was a legal 
difficulty in the way of abolishing the 
office and he repeated, that the moment 
that difficulty should have been removed 
by Parliament, it was the intention of the 
late Government to have abolished the 
office. If the present Government should 
accept the resignation of the Postmaster- 
general of Ireland before they made any 
alteration of the law with reference to that 
office, they would leave that department 
of the public service without a responsible 
head. Without the authority of the Post- 
master-general, the Government could 
not legally transmit letters, or demand 
money for their transmission. 

Mr. Rice disclaimed all idea of taking 
advantage of his right hon. friend’s ab- 
sence, for the purpose of mentioning any 
statement. What he had said had re- 
ferred to Lord Ross, and not to Lord 
O’Neil, and the resignation of the former 
was made to the present First Lord of the 
Treasury; so that, of course, his right 
hon. friend could not know of that. If 
he had been aware that it was the inten- 
tion of the former Government to abolish 
the office, he should not have withheld 
that information from the House. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that Lord Ross 
had only held the office till the legal diffi- 
culties could be removed; and when that 
took place it was determined to abolish 
the office. 
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Disrress.| Mr. Alderman Waithman 
wished to say, that as he found the subject 
of Salariesand Pensions had beenjtaken up 
by the Minister in whose hands it could 
be most successfully prosecuted, it was 
his intention to forego bringing that sub- 
ject before the House, according to a no- 
tice he had given on a preceding evening. 
He would at the same time give notice of 
his intention, after Christmas, to lay cer- 
tain facts before the House relative to the 
state of the country; and he trusted that 
the House would adopt them, as they 
were facts—not opinions. It was also his 
intention to move the repeal of the house 
and window taxes, though he trusted that 
the Government would take this matter 
on itself. 

Mr. George Dawson then adverted to 
the impression which had been made on 
the public mind by the reports which had 
been published of the salaries and pen- 
sions enjoyed by public men, and the re- 
ports which had been circulated of the 
intention of the present Ministers to re- 
duce them, which, if allowed to be circu- 
lated without some explanation, might 
have some bad effect. He knew what 
was the wish of the House, and he knew 
in what manner the present Government 
was pledged to encourage economy ; at 
the same time he thought the House ought 
not to forget what had been effected by 
former Administrations. It was only jus- 
tice to former Governments to remind the 
House of what they had done, and he 
determined when he heard the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite taking such credit to them- 
selves for reducing the situations of Vice- 
treasurer and Postmaster-general of Ire- 
land, to make a statement of the reductions 
which had been made by the former 
Administration. It was his intention to 
have made such a statement on the present 
occasion, but finding the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was notin his place, he 
should postpone it, and take the earliest 
opportunity, when it was convenient, to 
make it. Such a statement ought to be 
made. It was equally due to the dignity 
and character of the late Administration 
and the House of Commons. 

Sir George Warrender wished to take 
that opportunity of stating that, he hoped 
the present Ministers would continue to 
enforce that rigid economy with which they 
had begun. If they should zealously 
pursue the course they had marked out for 
themselves, they would be entitled to, and 
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he had no doubt that they would obtain, 
the cordial concurrence of that House, and 
the support of the country. Their course 
of proceeding hitherto had been such as 
entitled them to his fullest confidence. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were in 
his place, he would ask him if he did not 
consider it desirable to refer the papers, 
giving an account of pensions and salaries, 
to a committee, in order that its errors 
might be corrected and explained? He 
remembered being on a committee formerly 
—the committee moved for by the hon. 
member for Dorsetshire; and in that 
committee, which sat for two years, 
several errors in the documents laid 
before it were corrected. It was desir- 
able, in his opinion, that such a com- 
mittee should now be appointed, in order 
that the truth should be known. It was 
most desirable that misrepresentation 
should be checked, and error put down. 
The truth was itself painful enough, but if 
it were separated from error, and only the 
truth were told, that would allay much of 
the irritation which now prevailed in the 
public mind. He ventured to recommend 
some measure like a committee, with no 
view of hostility to the present Govern- 
ment, which he regarded from its pro- 
ceedings as eminently entitled to con- 
fidence, but as tending to promote a 
public benefit. He was scarcely able to 
express the satisfaction with which he had 
heard that the present Ministers had not 
filled up several situations in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, which had fallen 
vacant since their accession to Office. If 
they pursued the same prudent wise 
career, they would fix themselves firmly 
in public opinion. 

Mr. George Dawson was willing to give 
the present Government credit for their 
reductions, but they must carry them much 
further than at present to surpass the 
reductions of the last Government. 

Mr. Baring was understood to say, that 
the paper describing the salaries and pen- 
sions of public officers had created a great 
sensation in the public, and was calcu- 
lated, if uncontradicted, and if unex- 
plained, to shake the general confidence 
in all public men, and even in the Legis- 
lature. He wished that the paper should 
be examined, by a Committee, and if so 
examined he was sure that none of the 
objectionable items would be found to be- 
long to the last ten or fifteen years. He 
wished that that paper should be brought 
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fairly before the public, and if it were 
brought fairly forward, he was sure it 
would be seen that none of the corrup- 
tion of which it was supposed to be evi- 
dence had taken place of late years. He 
should say, that very little of such cor- 
ruption had existed since he had been in 
the House, and he recollected little or 
none of such corrupt influence being em- 
ployed as might be presumed from that 
return, He repeated, that the paper in 
question was calculated to produce a most 
painful effect, and to shake the confi- 
dence of the public in all public men, and 
in the Legislature itself. It would be pro- 
per, therefore, that a Committee should 
analyse that paper, and separate the truth 
from the falsehood, and show what part 
of it was derived from late and what from 
former Administrations. He wished to 
say one word on another subject—the sub- 
ject of an inquiry into the general distress 
of the country. A worthy Alderman had 
previously alluded to this subject; but he 
must express his doubts as to the utility 
of that general inquiry which he suggested. 
An inquiry into all the causes of the na- 
tional distress could not produce any good, 
and he should be sorry to see the House 
go into an inquiry which could not end 
in conferring credit on itself or benefit to 
the public. A parliamentary inquiry into 
the condition of the southern parts of the 
kingdom, into the districts which were 
now visited by disturbance, would be very 
important, and might be very useful. 
Commissions had been issued to support 
the authority of the laws, which had been 
violated in those districts, and which must 
be supported for the benefit even of the 
poor themselves, for it was essential to 
their happiness that property should be 
protected, and that all men should have 
confidence in the protection of the law; 
but those Commissions, it was known, 
were likely to punish a class of persons 
who had been driven into outrage, partly 
by distress, and partly by the terror of 
others. He knew that the papers moved 
for by the right hon. Baronet would show 
the sums of money raised and expended 
for the poor; but he wished for an in- 
quiry into their condition, which would 
show the general nature of the payments 
they received, the extent of their remu- 
neration, and the defective system under 
which the Poor-laws were at present ad- 
ministered. It was a great misfortune, 
that in many places the labourers were 
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paid wages out of the poor-rates, and he 
should like, therefore, to have an inquiry 
into the mode of administering the Poor- 
laws. The evils of the poor-rates were 
very great, but whether any remedy could 
be found for these grievances was a grave 
consideration. After all the schemes 
which had been brought forward on this 
subject, he must say—after applying his 
mind to the subject teo—that he had no 
hopes that any legislative remedy could 
be found for such extensive grievances. 
At the same time he should think that the 
House abandoned its duty if it did not 
examine the subject, and ascertain what 
was the state of the administration of the 
Poor-laws, and if any remedy could be 
found for the evils which existed. To 
that extent he hoped that the House would 
institute an inquiry, and, so limited, it 
would produce a very good effect ; but he 
could not think that an inquiry into the 
general causes of distress would be useful. 
He would repeat, as he had before stated, 
that generally the great interests of the 
country were not in an unfavourable posi- 
tion, and that what the country wanted 
was quiet, order, peace and confidence. 
To ascertain the state of the agricultural 
districts was most important, for the other 
interests, he must repeat, were moving 
well. 

Colonel Scbthorp was of opinion, that 
the country was in an alarming crisis, and 
if any proof were wanting of the correct- 
ness of the reports that were circulated in 
the newspapers, it might be found in the 
circumstance that a great number of Mem- 
bers of that House had received leave of 
absence on account of the disturbed state 
of those parts of the country with which 
they were connected. He wished to say 
nothing of the defunct, though not absent 
Ministry; but he believed, that all the 
economy ana reductions for which they 
took credit had been forced on them by 
that House echoing the demands of the 
people. 

Mr. George Robinson remembered, that 
the hon. member for Callington had been 
one of those who last Session resisted an 
inquiry into thestate of the country, which 
was then proposed. There was no sub- 


ject of more importance, which called 


more earnestly for the deliberations of the 
House, than the condition of the labouring 
classes, with a view to remedy their dis- 
tress. He and~others thought such an 
inquiry necessary last year; but the hon, 
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Member had then deprecated it, as leading 
to no satisfactory conclusion. He would 
request hon. Members to turn their serious 
attention to the situation of every class in 
the country, and not confine themselves 
to the state of the southern counties, 
but inquire into the state of all the 
industrious classes. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were not absent, he 
would venture to throw out a suggestion 
which he thought worth attending to. It 
would be recollected, that last Session the 
hon. member for Dover had proposed a 
general inquiry into the state of taxation, 
with a view of better adapting it to the 
present state of our circumstances. The 
motion was negatived, though supported 
by many members of the present Admi- 
nistration, and he hoped they would now 
take an early opportunity of proposing 
such an inquiry, with a view to a revision 
of taxation. It was most important first 
to inquire into the distress, but after that 
was accomplished, and all possible relief 
afforded by the reduction of taxation, he 
hoped that an inquiry would be set on 
foot as to the propriety of improving the 
mode of levying taxation. After every 
retrenchment had been made, it should 
be ascertained what were the best means 
of levying the taxes necessary for the pay- 
ment of the National Debt and the public 
service, so that they should be equally 
levied on all classes. At present, in- 
dustry was most unequally oppressed by 
taxation, and it ought to be relieved. 
Hints were given several times last Session 
of the propriety of imposing a Property- 
tax, though they had not been favourably 
received. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he remembered, stated, that 
the measure of a Property-tax had been 
under the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Government; and he recollected that the 
right hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Liverpool, now unhappily no more, said, 
that he considered the imposition of such 
a tax would be necessary. The noble 
Lord who was at present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was, he believed, not unfa- 
vourable to a tax on property, and under 
such circumstances, he hoped, after the 
Government had retrenched, that it would 
consider the propriety of revising our 
whole system of taxation—-after it had 
done all it could to lighten the burdens of 
the country, that it would consider of 
measures to levy the necessary taxes more 
equally, and with greater facility. He 
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did not say that funded property ought to 
be taxed, but at present that went quite 
free, while taxes were levied on the neces- 
saries of life, which operated most inju- 
riously on the poorer classes. That was 
a subject which he should, perhaps, en- 
force more at length when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was in the House, and 
he would then only observe, that he hoped 
that the inquiry, if one were instituted, 
would not be confined to the southern 
counties, or to one part of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-laws, but extended to 
all the causes of national distress. 

Sir Robert Peel thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman had shown, by his own observa- 
tions, that such an inquiry as he had re- 
commended would be vague and unsatis- 
factory. He had mentioned one topic on 
which he desired a special inquiry, namely, 
the operation of taxation in producing the 
general distress. For that he wanted a 
Special Committee. If a committee were 
appointed to inquire into the causes of 
the general distress, that cause would 
undergo investigation; and was he to 
be told that it would be possible for 
one committee to inquire into all the 
causes of distress? That one committee 
would have to inquire into the effect of 
the Corn-laws—of the Poor-laws—into 
the effect of taxation; and, after having 
inquired into the effects of all these things, 
it would have to find out remedies for the 
distress. If, however, a committee could 
be appointed to inquire into the subjects 
mentioned by the hon. member for Cal- 
lington, he thought it would be beneficial. 
The time was come when it would be 
most expedient for the House to institute 
some inquiry into the state of the agri- 
cultural districts, and into the causes of 
the disturbances in the southern counties; 
and particularly into the practical opera- 
tion and administration of the Poor-laws. 
An inquiry, limited to the defects of the 
administration of those laws, might be 
most useful, and he would willingly go 
into it, without any reference to party or 
politics, but solely with a view to better 
the condition of the labouring classes. 
It was of great importance to get a few 
facts, so that the present condition of the 
labourer in some counties—in the weald 
of Kent and Sussex, for example—might 
be contrasted with his condition in other 
counties, under different physical circum- 
stances, and with his condition in past 
times. He should like, also, to contrast 
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the condition of the agricultural labourers 
in those districts where wages were paid 
out of the rates, and where roundsmen 
were common, with their condition in 
those districts where the wages of the 
Jabourers were wholly paid by the em- 
ployer, and roundsmen were unknown. 
The practical operation of the two systems 
would then be accurately known, which 
would be of great use. He would inquire 
also into the influence of rents, and into 
their amount. At present, it was gene- 
rally stated that high rents had contri- 
buted to the distress. That was not his 
opinion; but in the Committee those who 
supported that opinion could be heard, 
and the land-owners might have an oppor- 
tunity of proving its incorrectness. The 
Committee might inquire, too, into the 
probability of our population finding a 
vent in our colonies of North America. 
A gentleman, who had been sent thither 
to make inquiries into the quantity of 
land yet unappropriated, and into the best 
conditions of making grants, had lately 
returned, and he had made his report to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; 
and a Committee, having his information, 
might examine how far voluntary emigra- 
tion might be looked to as a means of re- 
lief. If he only had complete inform- 
ation as to the present state of the agri- 
cultural labourers in two or three counties, 
and their condition in the same counties 
forty years ago, and some knowledge of 
their condition in other counties, he would 
not say that some remedy for the distress 
might not be devised; for he still re- 
mained of opinion, that a correct arrange- 
ment of a few prominent and leading facts 
was the best foundation for future mea- 
sures. If he were placed in the Commit- 
tee, he should make it his object to devote 
his time to the inquiry ; and the public 
time of public men could not be better 
employed than in investigating such a 
subject. 

Sir £. Knatchbull for one, courted a 
full inquiry into all the particulars of the 
county he represented. Justice would not 
be done to the landowners and the farmers 
unless such an inquiry were instituted. 
Charges had been made against them 
which ought to be refuted, and which he 
was sure a Committee would refute. The 
actual state of the tenantry and of their 
landlords ought to be ascertained. It 
was said—most unjustly he believed — 
that rents were too high, and must be re- 
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duced; that was a subject that ought to 
be investigated, and, if they were too high, 
they ought to be reduced. The situation 
of the labourers, too, demanded investiga- 
tion. Many of them, when employed, 
obtained adequate wages ; but there were 
too many of.them; and many of them 
got no employment, so that their condi- 
tion was most unequal. At the same time 
the farmers who paid these men proper 
wages, and those who did not, had both 
to contribute equally to the poor-rates, so 
that as long as the present system con- 
tinued there were strong motives for the 
farmer in no case to pay adequate wages. 
He was convinced that an inquiry would 
do a great deal of good, he implored in- 
quiry, and he hoped that it would relieve 
the sufferings of the labouring classes, and 
restore them to that place in society which 
they ought to occupy. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped it would be un- 
derstood that he attributed the present 
condition of the agricultural classes to no 
particular persons, nor did he speak of it 
as caused by the fault of any body of 
men. He was afraid that the condition 
of the agricultural labourers had been 
gradually deteriorating for several years 
past but he did not attribute that as a 
fault to any one class. He wished it also 
to be understood, that he had never once 
thought or said, that the deterioration in 
the condition of the agricultural labourers 
was caused by the conduct of the upper 
classes. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore complained of the 
unjust interference of the parish officers 
with the labourers’ wages, and condemned 
the payment of wages out of the poor- 
rates. The hon. Member referred to 
the conduct of Lord Gage, but was set 
right by being informed that the noble 
Lord had explained that matter in the news- 
papers. He had heard that many people 
had only Is. a week, and were compelled 
to live on that. That was a sad blot on 
this country. It was cruel, unjust, and 
impolitic. He believed that what an hon. 
friend had stated on a former day, that 
the negroes were better fed and clothed 
than English labourers, was quite correct. 
It was necessary to state this, for there 
was, he believed, a bill to be read to- 
morrow, to make acompulsory rate for the 
relief of the poor. The House could not 
be too cautious, for the newspapers found 
their way into every cottage of the country 
as well as into the drawing room, In the 
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county with which he was connected 
(Salop), there had been no disturbances, 
and there no interference took place with 
the labourer, and wages were never paid 
out of the poor-rates. Generally the people 
received 9s., 10s., or 11s. a-week, and he 
had not heard of any complaint. An en- 
deavour was there made to keep up the 
spirit of independence by fixing a stigma 
on those who, being able to work, con- 
sented to receive or made any application 
for parish relief. 

Mr. Long Wellesley explained and de- 
fended the conduct of Lord Gage, as it 
had been already explained and defended 
by his Lordship in the public prints. He 
wished to suggest that, should a committee 
be appointed, it would be proper to inquire 
into the sums of money expended out of 
the poor-rates for litigation. 

Mr. Owen O’ Conner wished the inquiry, 
should one be gone into, to be extended 
to Ireland. The distress of the people 
there was very great. When he saw the 
comfort of the English people, he was 
astonished at their complaints and dis- 
turbances. The Irish had nothing but a 
few potatoes and salt to live on, and 
wretched cabins to dwell in. 

Mr. O’Brien also wished that a com- 
mittee should be appointed, and that its 
researches should be extended to Ireland. 
The arm of justice was about to fall on 
the extremely poor, and he thought that 
care should be taken to heal the wounds 
which might be inflicted. The committee 
ought to be appointed immediately. 

Mr. Curteis said, Lord Gage was a 
most upright and honourable man, and he 
was satisfied that no blame whatever could 
be justly imputed to that nobleman. He 
denied that it was the practice to pay 
wages out of poor-rates in Sussex, but he 
wished to ask, how it was possible that a 
man who was earning 12s. a week could 
maintain eight or ten children ? The dis- 
tress was not caused by low wages, but 
want of employment. He had paid Is. 9d. 
per day for wages through all last winter as 
an amateur farmer, and he knew that where 
the farmers could afford it they paid 2s. 
per day; but they could not find employ- 
ment for all the labourers. He wished 


that an inquiry should be instituted into | 
the condition of all classes; and he was | 


sure, if something were not done, and 
speedily done, society would fall into a 
most lamentable state of disorganization. 

Sir John Bourke complained of Con- 
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naught being much neglected by Parlia- 
ment. Ulster, Munster, and Dublin, had 
received large grants of public money; but 
Connaught had never received any. There 
was great distress at present on the sea 
coast of that part of the country, and the 
potatoes had been a very short crop. He 
suggested the propriety of reforming the 
Grand Jury system, and of granting some 
part of the public money to promote inland 
navigation. Advances to promote the in- 
dustry of the Irish at home would be the 
most effectual means of improving their 
condition, and of keeping them in their 
own country. 

Mr. A. Trevor said, he agreed with 
the member for Sussex (Mr. Curteis), 
that an inquiry should be made into the 
state of the agricultural interests; and 
that means should be taken to afford the 
labourer a fair rate of wages without in- 
juring the farming or landed interests. 
He could not agree with the member for 
Callington in his view of the state of the 
country, which he considered to be in a 
state of lawless insubordination, and till 
that was put down, he could have little 
hope of any good arising by any other 
means proposed. 

Mr. P. Howard implored the House, as 
it was about to vote away the produce of the 
taxes, to direct its attention to economy, 
and by all means to endeavour to manage 
the income and expenditure in such a 
manuer as to allow of the repeal of the 
Malt-tax, which now pressed so severely 
on the agricultural classes. 


Suppty—Army.] The House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Supply. 
Mr. Spring Rice, before he called on 
the Committee to consent to the Resolu- 
tions which he had to propose, felt it his 
duty to say, that the Estimates, which he 
now wished to provide for, were those 
framed by the late Government. His Ma 
jesty’s present Ministers had rather di- 
rected their attention to those Estimates 
which were to be prepared than to those 
which had been already made up; and as 
the sums now required were merely di- 
rected to supply the expenditure of the 
| two months of the quarter, and to provide 
| for expenses already incurred, he did not 
| anticipate any objection to them from the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Having said 
thus much, he should at once move that a 
| sum not exceeding 137,500/. be granted 
' to make good the extraordinary expenses 
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of the Army up to the end of the year 
1830. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the Resolution granting a sum of 
113,000. to defray the Army services for 
seven days, from the 25th to the 31st of 
December, 1830, 

Mr. Cresset Pelham condemned the ex- 
travagance of the Estimates for the Army, 
and observed, that at the commencement 
of the American war the whole annual 
amount required for the Army was only 
613,000/., a sum scarcely sufficient to pay 
the expenses of the present force for a 
single month. 
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Resolutions—granting 93,872/. to com- | 
plete the sums required for the expenses | 
of the Commissariat; 40,0002. for the | 
Civil Contingencies; and 50,000/. to de- | 
fray the expenses of works completed | 
under the direction of the Board of Ord- 
nance were agreed to. 


Suppty—Winpsor Castie.} On 
the Resolution requiring a further sum of 
25,0001. to defray the expenses of repairs 
and improvements of Windsor Castle, 

Colonel Sththorp protested against the | 
expenditure of money in such a lavish | 
manner, without the prospect of coming | 
to any termination. They had already 
expended a sum of above 900,000/. to 
complete alterations, which had _ been 
originally stated in the Estimate laid before 
the House at only 150,000/. In the 
present state of the country he thought it 
would be highly culpable in the Members 
of that House to sanction the continuance 
of this extravagance. 

Mr. Spring Rice begged to remind the 
hon. Member, that the sum now required 
was for the purpose of defraying expenses 
already incurred. It should also be re- 
collected, that when this subject was men- 
tioned in connexion with the Estimates of 
the year on a former occasion, the House 
refused to sanction the expenditure of any 
further sums until a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the nature of the 
Estimates and the state of the works. That 
committee was accordingly appointed, and 
its Report was now on the Table of the 
House. He could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber, and the House, that the suggestions 
contained in it would be maturely weighed 
before the Government attempted to come 
before them for any further sums on the 
same account. No such Estimate was yet 
formed or determined on; but he was 
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certain, that when it was presented it would 
be found to be regulated on the strictest 
principles of economy. 

Sir G. Warrender expressed a hope that 
Windsor Castle, the ancient Palace of our 
Sovereigns, would, now that the country 
had gone so far, be thoroughly repaired, 
and rendered fit forthe residence of the 
Monarch. He felt that the situation of 
the country required the most rigid eco- 
nomy; but he was confident that real 
economy would be more effectually con- 
sulted by the completion of the edifice 
than by leaving it in its present state. He 
was quite confident that it was the wish of 
the great majority of the people of this 
country, that this ancient and splendid 
edifice should be placed in a proper con- 
dition; and he thought, that as they had 
engaged in the work, and already spent a 
very considerable sum, they were in some 
degree bound to complete it. 

Mr. George Robinson said, the expenses 
already incurred were more than four times 
in excess over the original estimate; and 
it should be recollected, that the work was 
commenced on the assurance of the Go- 
vernment, thet the expense was to be 
kept within the Estimate. He protested 
against the doctrine of the hon. Baronet, 
that they were bound to go on with this 
extravagant expenditure because they had 
already assented to it in so many instances 
before. Such language was always held to 
that House when the Government wished 
to procure money to gratify a taste for archi- 
tectural extravagance. At the time when 
they were called on to make a large grant 
forthe triumpbalarch opposite Buckingham 
Palace the very same language was used ; 
and it was argued that as a very large 
sum had already been expended (without 
any estimate be it recollected), they were 
bound to grant the money required, lest 
the first sum should be lost. In his opinion, 
it would be much better that the first ex- 
pense should be lost than that they should, 
in the present state of the country, persist 
in such foolish extravagance. He hoped 
that, at all events, the present Government 
would adopt a different course, and that 
they would produce a full and satisfactory 
estimate of every work before they called 
on that House to advance money for the 
purpose of carrying it on. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson agreed with the 
hon. Member respecting the propriety of 
having estimates of every work laid before 
the House when it was called on to vote the 
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public money to pay for them. | 
opinion the whole course they had hitherto 
pursued was contrary to law, for it was 
distinctly declared by Mr. Burke’s Bill, 
that no sums were to be expended on 
public works by estimate, but always by 
contract, if the amount was above the sum 
of 5,000/. He trusted, however, that the 
times in which the House found itself placed 
in the dilemma of either going on with use- 


less and extravagant works, or of abandon- | 
ing what it had already expended as lost, | 


were now passing away, and that the 
present Government would feel the neces- 
sity of pursuing a course more consonant 
with those principles on which it sought 
the approbation and support of thecountry. 
By these principles the present Govern- 
ment were now to be tried, and he trusted 
the House would find them sensible of 
the distresses of the country, and that 
economy would at last be construed in its 
true meaning—that of unsparing retrench- 
ment. 

Mr. Curteis professed his determination 
to divide the House as often as its forms 
would permit, if any attempt was made in 
the present state of the country, to obtain 
money for carrying on the erection of two 
palaces at the same time. 

Mr. Warburton said, he understood, 
from good authority, that the architect 
employed in the erection of Buckingham 
Palace had sent in an account for one 
quarter, greater by some thousands than 
the sum originally required for the whole 
of the improvements. He understood that 
an immense sum was yet required to com- 
plete that palace; but he hoped that the 
present Ministers, before they made any 
demand for that purpose, would take care 
to ascertain by estimate what was the 
probable amount required for this purpose. 
It was but justice to the late Ministers to 
say that they had, on learning the return 
of the expenditure going on, ordered the 
works to be suspended, but he thought it 
would have been more to their credit if 
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they had given that order during the life 
of the late King, rather than after the ac- 
cession of the present Sovereign. He | 
trusted, however, that the time was passed ! 
when they would be required to vote | 
money for estimates prepared in secret. | 
The precedents of that kind were produc- | 
tive of bad effects, and should be carefully 
avoided. 

Mr. Spring Rice assured the House that | 
the strictest economy would be adopted in | 
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that any attempt to obtain money on un- 
authorised or unrecognised statements 
would be carefully avoided. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Suppty—Ripeau Canau.] Mr. S. 
Rice, in calling on the Committee to assent 
to a Resolution, granting 40,750/., to com- 
plete the sum required by the estimate of 
the year 1830, for the Rideau Canal, 
called its attention to the expense which 
had already been incurred. Several esti- 
mates had been framed in the progress of 
the work, and a sum of 300,000/. had 
been added to the original estimate in 
consequence of difficulties occurring from 
the nature of the ground. A Committee 
of Engineers who last examined the works 
had reported that they might be com- 
pleted for 160,000/. in addition to the 
572,000/. already expended. This sum it 
was proposed to spread over the four years 
up to 1831; but it was now found that 
440,000/. would be necessary ; and as the 
Government were not prepared to make a 
demand to that extent, or to any extent 
without the most diligent inquiry into its 
propriety, they required merely the sum 
which would become due for the present 
year, according to the original agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Warburton gave the Government 
credit for its candour, but protested against 
any further expenditure, as the regulations 
with respect to trade would render the 
canal totally useless for the purposes 
which were originally contemplated. No 
commodities, such as the canal was in- 
tended to convey, would now be required 
from Canada. 

Mr. Maberly also protested against any 
further expenditure of British capital on 
the canal, and ridiculed the idea of forti- 
fying 1,700 miles of frontier at the ex- 
pense of 5,000,000/. to be paid by this 
country. 

Mr. Labouchere had, from a conviction 
of its necessity, always voted for this ex- 
penditure on the canal and fortifications, 
and he was still prepared to contend that 
they should be completed. It was the 
duty of the Government to provide for the 
adequate defence of its possessions; and 
by no other means than those now in pro- 
gress could they procure a thoroughly de- 


| fensible line of frontier, although he was 


not prepared to say that the Government 
might not have been much deceived with 
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respect to the amount of expenditure re- 
quired for that purpose. 
ent barrier against an invader was, how- 
ever, a contented and satisfied population; 
and he hoped that some attention would 
now be paid to the Civil Administration 
of Canada, as he was confident all matters 
in dispute could be adjusted with very 
little difficulty. 

Mr. Goulburn defended the conduct of 
the late Government with respect to 
Canada and the Rideau Canal; and 
contended that it had never agreed to 
advance a single shilling without calling 
on a Board of Engineers to examine the 
works, and make a report of their condi- 
tion, and the probable expense of com- 
ogee them. ‘The original sum stated to 

e required for the canal was only 
150,000/2.; but when the forest was 
cleared, and the ground opened, it was 
found that 300,000/. more would be ne- 
cessary ; and a Board of Engineers were 
twice called on to examine the works before 
it was agreed that this sum should be 
expended. 

Mr. Maberly repeated his protest 
against the expenditure of so much British 
capital upon the fortification of the 
frontier line of Canada. 

Sir H. Hardinge was sure that it would 
be found, on inquiry, that the Rideau 
Canal expense had been much exaggerated 


Supply— Rideau Canal. 


The most effici-. 
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Mr. Alderman Waithman concurred in 
opinion upon the subject with his hon. 
friend the member for Bridport. 

Resolution agreed to; as alsoa Reso- 
lution for granting the sum of 71,7581. 9s. 
7d. to complete the sum voted in the last 
Session for Miscellaneous Services in 
Ireland. 


Adjournment. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE House.] Sir 


| £. Knatchbull was desirous of asking the 





as compared with its advantages. It | 


should be borne in mind, that the mere 
transport expense of the British army in 
the last war with America up the St. 


| their places in that House. 


noble Lord a question with respect to the 
Adjournment for the holidays. He did 
not wish to embarrass the noble Lord, but 
it was of great importance to hon. Mem- 
bers, with reference both to private bills 
and to election petitions, to know when it 
was intended to move the Adjournment, 
and for what length of time. 

Lord Palmerston answered, that the 
day of Adjournment must depend upon 
the progress of public business. As far as 
he was able to judge, he thought that 
the Adjournment might probably take 
place about the 16th inst. It was impos- 
sible for him, however, to state the precise 
day. What the probable length of the 
Adjournment might be he eould not ex- 
actly say. He was sure that it must be 
generally felt, that in the existing state of 
the country the presence of hon. Gentle- 
men for a time in their respective counties 
was exceedingly desirable ; and that they 
would be almost more useful there than in 
It was also 
expedient that the Members of his Ma- 


| jesty’s Government should have the means 


Lawrence was very nearly 1,000,000/. per | 
annum, the charge being 630,000/. for | 


the transport of ammunition and provisions 
alone, and that that charge more than ex- 
ceeded the cost of the Rideau Canal, by 
means of which these transports could be 
made with great facility and little charge 
in future. Then, when it was recollected 
that our maritime, and thence our com- 
mercial superiority over America, depend- 
ed in a great degree on our maintaining a 
good line of frontier, of which the Rideau 
Canal was the main chain, he was sure 
hon. Members would not be too eager to 
cavil at the expense we had already gone 
to, and might feel necessary to continue 
till the original design was complete. He 
was confident that the day on which we 
gave up that frontier, with all our works 
on it, to America, would be the date of 
her maritime superiority, and, as a conse- 
quence, of our maritime decline. 


| duty to propose to Parliament. 





of looking round them, and arranging the 

various measures which it would be their 

It was 

probable, therefore, that the Adjournment 

would be for as long a period as was con- 

sistent with the practice of the House. 
The House resumed. 


POLE OLDE COLO — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, Dec. 7. 


Mrinutes.] Petitions Presented. For the abolition of 
Slavery, by Lords CALTHorRFE, Dacre, and Bex ey, the 
Marquis of CLANRICARD, the Bishop of Lonpon, and the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY, from Holyhead, from seve- 
ral places in Staffordshire, from the Baptist Meeting-house 
in Hereford, from the Inhabitants of Birmingham, from 
the Inhabitants of Camberwell, from the Congregation of 
York Chapel, Walworth, from Reigate, from Brixton, and 
from various other places. By the Marquis of CLANRI- 
CARDE, from the Chamber of Commerce in Dublin, for an 
Assimilation of the Bankrupt Laws; from Killarney, for 
a Repeal of the Subletting Act; and from the Catholic 
Inhabitants of the Parish of St. Michan and St. John, 
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Dublin, for a better appropriation of the Parliamentary 
Grants voted for Education in Ireland. 

The Consolidated Fund Bill was brought up from the Com- 
mons, and read a first time. 


POPOL PLOD ODIO = 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Dec. 7. 


Minures.] Lord AutHorp, for Northamptonshire; the 
right hon. R. Grant, for Norwich; the right hon. P. 
Tuomson, for Dover; F. T. Barine, esq., for Ports- 
mouth ; and Wm. Ewart, esq., took the Oaths and their 
Seats. 

The Regency Bill was brought down from the Lords, and 
read a first time. The Consolidated Fund Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

Bills for Amending the Laws relating to Turnpike-roads 
(Scotland), and to appoint Land-tax Commissioners were 
brought in. 

Petitions presented. For the immediate abolition of Slavery, 
by Mr. Bayntun, from York:—By Sir H. PARNELL, 
from Maryborough, in the Queen’s County:— By Mr. 
Evans, from Melton Mowbray :— By Mr. Tyr ELL, from 
Braybrooke, and several places in Essex:—By Mr. J. 
JOHNSTONE, from Dumfermline:—By Lord Howtck, 
from Arbroath:—By Mr. Watson, from Canterbury :— 
By Mr. Ormspy Gore, from a place in Caernarvon:—By 
Mr. Wm. Duncompg, several from Halifax and other 
places in Yorkshire:—By Mr. ADEANK, from Elm, in the 
Isle of Ely :—By Sir H. H. Bunsury, from five places in 
Suffolk :—-By Colonel Warp, two Petitions from Brecon- 
shire, against the continuance of Slavery. For Reform, 
by Mr. J. Woop, from Oldham :—By Mr. S. Lumuey, 
from Sutton cum Ashfield :—By Mr. J. JOHNSTONE, from 
the Corporation of Hammermen in Edinburgh. By Sir 
H. PARNELL, from the Queen’s County, praying an ame- 
lioration of the system of Public Education in Ireland. 


SALARIES AND EmotumeEnts.] Lord 
Althorp, the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, amidst the most profound silence 
throughout the House, which had previ- 
ously been rather disturbed, rose and spoke 
as follows: —‘‘ Mr. Speaker I have now 
to announce to the House, that it is my 
intention upon Thursday next to move 
that a Select Committee be appointed, to 
inquire into what reductions can and ought 
to be made in the Salaries and Emolu- 
ments of all officers in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, holding places at the pleasure of the 
Crown,and being Members of Parliament.” 
The noble Lord sat down amidst vehement 
and reiterated cheers, which for a long 
time resounded through the House. 


Civin Lisr.] Lord Althorp, as soon 
as the cheering had subsided, again rose 
and gave notice, that on Friday next he 
should propose in the Committee of 


Supply, a vote, on account for the Civil 
List. 

Sir H. Parnell inquired what course 
his Majesty’s Ministers meant to pursue 
with respect to the Civil List—was it to be 
brought immediately before the House, or 
was it to be postponed till after the new 
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Chancellor of Ireland. 


Ministers had been able to prepare new 
estimates. 

Lord Althorp said, that he presumed 
that the House was very well aware that 
Ministers disapproved of the mode in 
which the Civil List had been made up 
by their predecessors in office. Neverthe- 
less, they did not as yet feel themselves 
justified, upon their own responsibility, to 
take into consideration what alterations 
ought to be made in the Civil List, and he 
trusted that the House would be good 
enough to give them time to take the 
subject in hand, and to produce the plan 
which they might wish ultimately to pre- 
vail. What he now proposed to do was, 
to ask of the House to grant a sum on 
account, until he was prepared with a per- 
manent measure. The House was well 
aware, and gentlemen who had recently 
been in office must be peculiarly aware, 
that it was absolutely necessary for him 
to have a certain degree of time, in order 
to be prepared to enter into the question 
of the Civil List, in a manner satisfactory 
to that House, and satisfactory to the 
public. Very early after the recess, he 
would bring forward his proposition, and 
would endeavour to meet the wishes of 
the public, while he provided for the dig- 
nity of the Crown. 
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Lorp CHanceLtor or IRELAND.| 
Mr. G. Dawson said, that as far as he was 
personally concerned he should waive any 
Opposition to the plan proposed. He 
wished to put one question to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, founded upon a report that had 
got abroad. Was Sir Anthony Hart 
about to retire from the Chancellorship of 
Ireland? and if he was, he wished to 
know whether he did or did not retire with 
his own consent? He knew that a little 
gentle violence had been necessary, but at 
length it had been successful, before a 
noble Lord, lately an hon. Member of 
that House could be persuaded to take 
the Great Seal of England, and he believed 
a very little of the same kind of force 
would be sufficient to make Sir A. Hart 
remain in office, and save the country a 
considerable sum. A pension of 4,000/. 
a-year would be imposed upon the coun- 
try by any arrangement of this sort, and 
this was scarcely consistent with the eco- 
nomy which the Ministers had recently 
practised in the reduction of two offices 
in Ireland. 

Lord Althorp replied, that he was not 
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at present able to answer the question, 
for, like the hon. Member himself, he 
had only learned the subject that day, and 
upon report. 


ComMITTEE ON THE Civit List.] Sir 
R. Peel addressed himself to Lord Althorp 
across the Table, and was understood to 
say, that as the Order of the House had 


already been made for the appointment of 


a Committee upon the Civil List, his 
Majesty’s Ministers ought to move to re- 
scind that order, and then to appoint 
another committee, as it would be very 
irregular and improper to keep the present 
committee in abeyance merely upon a 
private understanding that the noble Lord 
was preparing papers, and getting ready 
propositions to lay before it. He appre- 
hended that another committee could not 
be appointed, nor could the subject, with 
propriety, be taken out of the hands of the 
present Committee, unless the House 
first rescinded the order for its appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. J. Wood said, that he had heard 
the proposition of the noble Lord with 
very great pleasure, and he felt convinced 
that the proposition of the noble Lord 
would be well received by that House, and, 
what was of greater importance, by the 
country at large. That Ministers should 
take a'vote of credit in order to give them- 
selves time to re-model the Civil List, and 
to ascertain how far they could meet the 
wishes of the country for retrenchment, 
was a proposition reasonable in itself, and 
nothing could be better calculated to en- 
sure the approbation of the people out of 
doors, and to ensure likewise, not the ap- 
probation of “the party” within Parlia- 


ment, but of the no-party to which he | 


belonged,—the no-party, which never 


meant to combine in any opposition to | 
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Ministers, with a view of getting round | 
again to those places out of which they | 


had just been turned by the voite of the 
country. Considering the quarter from 


| 


which the objection came,—from a person | 


who had so lately been the leader of that 


House, and in occupation of a place on | 


the Ministerial Benches,—-he thought, of 


all men on earth, the hon. Baronet ought 
to be the last to throw unnecessary impe- 
diments in the way of the noble Lord. 


Such seemed to him to be the conduct of 


the hon. Baronet, who appeared to him 
to have said, “I will give Ministers no 
time whatever to prepare a Civil List,—a 
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Committee is formed, and to that Com- 
mittee ought immediately to be referred 
the Civil List got up by the preceding 
Treasury Bench.” For his own part, he 
was happy to say that he thought Ministers 
were now pursuing a course which would 
entitle them to the confidence of the 
country, and he was convinced that the 
people of England would cordially approve 
of their taking time to consider the reduc- 
tions in the Civil List, in order to lay 
them before that Committee, which the 
hon. Baronet should recollect had been 
appointed in direct opposition to the 
wishes and efforts of himself and of those 
who so recently acted with him. 

Sir R. Peel:—Mr. Speaker, I never 
heard such a speech as that in my life. 
Is it for the hon. Gentleman, because I 
chose to put a question to his Majesty’s 
Ministers on the course they means to 


| pursue, to lecture me?—Does the hon. 


Gentleman consider himself entitled to 
lecture me, I say, upon throwing impedi- 
ments in the way of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? Impediments !—what impediments 
have IT thrown in the way of the noble 
Lord? The noble Lord may, perhaps be 
perfectly reasonable, perfectly right in his 
wish that Government should have time 
to consider what Civil List they will pro- 
pose to the Committee, and that the Com- 
mittee shall not meet until the proposition 
is ready to be made. But what I say is, 
that an order of the House is already 
made that a Select Committee be appoint- 
ed, and yet the noble Lord says he shall 
not be prepared to make any proposal to 
that Committee until after the Christmas re- 
cess, and therefore two months must elapse 
before the Committee can sit with effect. 
If this be so, surely there ought to be some 
distinct proceeding on the part of the 
House to sanction the non-meeting of the 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman says, 
because I was against the appointment of 
that Committee, I ought to be ready to 
acquiesce in the proposal of the noble 
Lord. Sir, we are to consider the orders 
of the House, and not the sentiments of 
individuals. Ifthe noble Lord thinks that 
the Committee ought not to meet till after 
the Christmas recess, this postponement 
should have the direct sanction of the 
House. 

Lord Althorp said, that he could re- 
collect even in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment that a Committee had been appointed 
upon the motion of the right hon. Baronet 
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himself,to inquire into the Superannuation 
List, and which committee did not sit 
until six weeks after. He did not think 
his proposition either new or extraordinary, 
for every Member of that House who had 
been accustomed to sit on committees was 
well aware that their sitting depended 
very much upon the convenience of the 
Members composing them, and likewise 
on the convenience of the public business. 
If he had moved to rescind the Order of 
the House, he should only have to move 
the re-appointment of the committee when 
the propositions were ready to be brought 
forward. He had left the arrangement 
upon the usual understanding that the 
committee should not meet until it was 
convenient. 

Mr. Croker said it would be better to 
appoint a new committee. 

Mr. Courtenay thought it best to with- 
draw the papers before the committee, and 
to substitute others. 


Vores or Burcessrs.] Mr. Hodgson 
moved for a return to be made by the 
Town Clerk of every city and borough 
in England and Ireland returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament, wherein the right of 
election is solely or in part in the free 
burgesses or freemen at large, of the 
number of persons entitled to the freedom 
of such city or borough, who have taken 
up their freedom within the last four 
years. 

Mr. Bankes opposed the Motion, on the 
ground that the expense and inconveni- 
ence which would be incurred by such a 
return was infinitely disproportioned to 
any advantage that could be derived 
from it. 

Mr. Hodgson explained, that the ex- 
pense of obtaining the returns which he 
desired would not exceed the cost of 100 
letters and 100 replies; that being the 
number of the town clerks from whom the 
information was to be obtained. 

Mr. Croker said, that the Motion was 
attended with a difficulty which could not 
be got over. No one in that House, much 
less the town clerks of the several boroughs, 
could undertake to say who had and who 
had not a right to vote at elections for 
Members of Parliament. The House 
would not delegate to the persons men- 
tioned in the hon. .Gentleman’s motion, 
the exercise of its exclusive right. 

Mr. Hodgson consented to withdraw the 
Motion until Tuesday next, in order to 
VOL, I. 
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insert the word “reputed” before the 
words “ Right of Election.” 


Recent Pensions.] Mr. Tennyson 
inquired of the hon member for Armagh, 
whether there was any truth in the report 
that the late Administration had procured 
the addition of several names to the Pen- 
sion List, after the head of that Ministry 
had virtually resigned ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he believed one 
pension had been granted on the morn- 
ing of the day on which the late Ministry 
resigned, He had not heard of more than 
one such grant. 


Scotcu Law or Entart.] Mr. Ken- 
nedy moved for leave to bring in three 
Bills relative to the Law of Entail in Scot- 
land. The House he said, would probably 
recollect, that the subject was not new, as 
committees were appointed to inquire into 
it in 1828 and 1829, and bills were intro- 
duced into the House under the sanction 
and approbation of these committees. In 
1829, two bills would undoubtedly have 
passed, had it not been for the peculiar 
pressure of business, for with a few ex- 
ceptions, a very favourable opinion of 
them was entertained. The two first bills 
he proposed to bring in on the present 
occasion, were the same as those of 1829. 
The third was contained in the bill of 1828, 
but was not brought forward in 1829. It 
was universally admitted, that the law of 
Scotland upon the subject of entail re- 
quired amendment, and he proposed by 
the first bill, to provide that any property 
entailed in future in Scotland should be en- 
tailed upon a plan practically similar to the 
law of England, but adapted to the law of 
Scotland. By the second bill he proposed 
to provide, that persons in possession of en- 
tailed estates, should receive certain powers 
over those estates, which were very much 
wanted, to enable parties in possession of 
property to do justice to their estates. 
By the third bill he proposed to enact, 
that on the expiration of the lives of all 
persons interested in property at the pass- 
ing of this Act, it shall be in the power of 
the first unborn heir to make a new settle- 
ment of the estate, and thus that the prin- 
ciple of the old law shall, as relates to 
their successors, become merged in that 
of the new Jaw. By this provision, the 
existing law would not be altered until 
the demise of all heirs in being. He 
neither wished nor intended to enter into 
2D 
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any discussion on the merits of the bills 
upon the present occasion. The law of 
Scotland upon this point had already been 
much discussed by the committees up- 
stairs, by the House, and by a great por- 
tion of the Scotch people, and he only 
wished to introduce the bills now, in order 
that ample time might be given for their 
consideration. With this object in view, 
he should simply move for leave to bring 
them in, and then suffer them to lie over 
until afterthe holidays. Though anxious 
not to detain the House, he could not help 
remarking, that the law had not been 
found to secure the objects for which it 
was provided, and every object which the 
Legislature had in view when that law 
was passed had been defeated. So inju- 
rious, indeed, had been its operation, that, 
in many cases, it had had the effect of 
reducing to poverty, affluent persons, 
whose property was entailed. To these 
brief observations upon the general sub- 
ject, he would take the liberty of adding, 
that, considering the peculiar times in 
which we live, a revision and a correction 
of the abuses of the law of entail, was a 
matter of serious importance. A very 
considerable, perhaps the greater portion 
of the landed property of Scotland is en- 
tailed. Under the existing law it is impos- 
sible that improvements upon property of 
this kind can be effected, in very many 
cases, which under a different law might 
be done with much benefit, not only to 
the individuals concerned, but to a large 
portion of the people of Scotland, who 
would then have an important source of 
employment opened to them. Of the 
necessity of affording employment to the 
agricultural poor, convincing proofs had 
lately been given in this part of the em- 
pire; but the House could hardly be 
aware of the very extensive field which 
would be opened to the industry of the 
labouring classes in Scotland under a 
different law of entail, since much capital 
now unemployed might then be most 
beneficially laid out upon land. Such a 
consideration at the present time should 
attach an additional importance to the 
subject. He trusted, therefore, that no 
objection would be made to the introduc- 
tion of the bills already known to the 
House. He felt called upon by con- 
sistency, and by the regard which he natu- 
rally entertained for the country with 
which he was connected, to renew that 
which must be admitted by every one to 
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be a most difficult task, but from which, 
in the absence of others better qualified 
than himself, he would not shrink. The 
hon. Member concluded by making the 
motion he mentioned at the beginning of 
his speech. 

Sir George Clerk admitted, that the sub- 
ject of the law of entail in Scotland was of 
infinite importance, and required mature 
consideration; for which reason he should 
not offer the slightest opposition to the 
introduction of the bills. At the same 
time, however, his hon. friend must not 
suppose, becuuse the introduction of the 
bills was not opposed—that the Members 
for Scotland would, therefore, cordially 
support every detail of the measures. 
Everybody must be aware of the import- 
ance of the law of entail in Scotland, 
where so much property is entailed, 
although there was still sufficient land 
unentailed in Scotland to prevent any 
great mischief arising from a deficiency of 
means to afford employment to the agri- 
cultural poor. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that there is no field for the em- 
ployment of capital in the purchase of 
land in Scotland. At this very moment 
a greater portion of the surface of Scot- 
land was for sale than of any other part of 
the empire. If the hon. and learned 
Member’s bills were precisely the same 
as those of last year, he must oppose some 
of their provisions. He was prepared to 
amend this branch of the Scotch law to a 
certain extent; but if either of the bills 
contained any proposition for a repeal of 
the Act passed seven years ago, and from 
which Scotland had derived the greatest 
advantages, he should certainly feel him- 
self bound to oppose it. He would not 
zo into any detail at the present moment ; 
but as it was one in which the interests of 
Scotland were deeply involved, he trusted 
that it would meet with the attention 
which such a measure deserved, and that 
a proper opportunity would be allowed for 
discussing it. He regretted to say, that 
bills upon this subject had not hitherto 
met with that degree of attention from 
either House of Parliament which their 
importance demanded. With respect to 
the third measure proposed by the hon. 
Member, he had not yet heard anything 
to induce him to assent to it, and he there- 
fore gave him notice that he should here- 
after uniformly oppose it, though he would 
not object to their motion. 
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Mr. Cutlar Ferguson trusted that this 
most important subject would meet with 
greater attention than it did in the 
last Session of Parliament. To judge, 
however, from the conduct of hon. Mem- 
bers during the discussion this evening, 
he could hardly flatter himself that this 
would be the case. He was quite satisfied 
that if any one had come into the House 
while the hon. member for Ayr was mov- 
ing for leave to introduce these bills, he 
would never have supposed that any real 
or important business was under discussion, 
for during the time that his hon. and 
learned friend was addressing the House, 
he was perfectly sure that only those who 
were sitting close to him could have formed 
the slightest idea of the subject upon 
which he was speaking. The confusion 
was so great, that not one word of the first 
part of his hon. friend’s address could be 
heard, even by those who sat only a very 
short distance from him. It was not upon 
this occasion only that he had to com- 
plain of the inattention and manifest 
indifference of the majority of those hon. 
Members who appeared to come to the 
House only to amuse themselves, by con- 
versing upon subjects not connected with 
the business of the House. What with the 
talking, laughing, and general inattention of 
the greater part of the House, it was quite 
impossible that matters of this kind,—more 
dry than interesting, perhaps, to those who 
sought only entertainment, but not on 
that account the less important—eould be 
maturely or properly considered. The 
measures to which his hon. and learned 
friend had endeavoured to call the atten- 
tion of the House were very important as 
regarded Scotland. There had been no- 
thing like them since the period of the 
Union, because by them it was proposed 
to put an end to the system upon which 
the property of Scotland had_ hitherto 
rested. Although it was not his intention 
to oppose these measures, he was of opinion 
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that there would be some objection to | 
quite impossible for the House to resist 


their being carried the length which his hon. 
and learned friend proposed. ‘The sub- 
ject required the utmost consideration, and 
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for many years past, had been entirely 
departed from, and many abuses and 
much injustice had been occasioned. It 
became highly important, therefore, that 
some measure should be adopted which 
would carry into effect the real intentions 
of the Legislature. The principle of the 
old law in Scotland was, that every suc- 
cessive heir should come into possession 
of his ancestors’ estates free and unen- 
cumbered. Subsequent Acts, however, 
had defeated that principle. The Mont- 
gomery Act, together with Lord Aber- 
deen’s Act, have so put down the interests 
of heirs of entail, by allowing provisions 
for widows and families, that persons now 
inheriting property by entail in Scotland, 
instead of possessing, as they would for- 
merly, a handsome income, are reduced 
to a state of comparative poverty. To the 
two biils, therefore, framed for the pur- 
pose of giving relief to heirs of entail, he 
should give his hearty concurrence, al- 
though he doubted the possibility of ever 
assimilating the laws of England and 
Scotland upon this point without causing 
too great a change in the law of Scotland. 
He trusted that the bills would meet with 
the favourable consideration of the House, 
and especially, he trusted that those who, 
from their official situations, might be 
termed the guardians of the law of Scot- 
land, would devote their attention to the 
subject, and he hoped, therefore, before 
the second reading of the bills that an op- 
portunity would be afforded to these 
learned persons duly to consider them. 
It would also be highly advisable, in his 
opinion, that the Judges of Scotland 
should be consulted upon the subject, so 
that the measures might be finally sub- 
mitted to this House in such a shape as to 
render them as free as possible from any 
objection. 

Sir William Rae thought, considering 
the importance of the subject, independ- 
ently of the very able observations of his 
hon. and learned friend, that it would be 


the introduction of these measures. But 
the subject of Scotch entails was cer- 


he would therefore entreat for it the most | tainly one of the most difficult that could 
serious attention of the Members of every | possibly be taken up by an individual 


part of the kingdom. 


Some change was | Member; and it was, therefore, with much 


necessary in this branch of the Scotch law, | regret that he had heard that there was no 
because all the purposes for which the | chance of its being taken up by the other 
law of entail was originally made have | House of Parliament, which, from the at- 
been defeated by subsequent Acts of Par- | tendance of the Judges of the land, pos- 


liament. 


The principle of the old law, | sessed greater facilities for properly dis- 
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cussing measures of this kind than the 
Commons. He looked upon any measure 
for the purpose of improving the law of 
Scotland which had its origin in that 
House, almost with despair, for it required 
the sanction of the very first law authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Kennedy wished to offer one word 
in explanation, for the purpose of guard- 
ing himself against the imputation of hav- 
ing had the presumption to submit, upon 
his sole authority, any measure upon a 
subject of such vast importance as that of 
the Scotch law of entail. The House 
would recollect that two Select Com- 
mittees had been appointed in former 
Sessions to consider the subject, and these 
bills embodied what those committees re- 
commended as proper to amend the law. 
He was fully aware, that it would be the 
height of presumption in him to incur the 
responsibility of introducing such mea- 
sures; but, in addition to the recommend- 
ation of the committ¢es, these measures 
had received the approbation of a very 
learned and eminent Scotch Judge—Sir 
James Moncrief. Backed by such au- 
thorities he had undertaken the difficult 
task of endeavouring to carry these mea- 
sures through Parliament. 

Leave was given to bring in the Tailzies 
Regulation, the Tailzies Relief, and the 
Tailzies Amendment (Scotland) Bills. 


Returns oF THE METROPOLITAN 
Pouicr.] Mr. Lamb moved to discharge 
the Order which had been made for 
certain Returns respecting the Metro- 
politan Police, for the purpose of substi- 
tuting a more extended Motion, in the 
form of an Address, including Returns of 
all Monies collected in the several Dis- 
tricts of the Metropolis for the payment of 
the Police Force now in existence; also, 
for Returns of the former Expenses of 
Nightly Watch and Day Police, with an 
account of all sums expended in preparing 
Station Houses, &c. &c. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne took that occasion 
to advert to the state of the disturbed 
districts in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
and of other parts of the country in the 
same condition, urging the necessity of 
issuing Special Commissions for all those 
Counties in which there had been dis- 
turbances for the trial of offenders. He 
wished to press upon his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the necessity which existed of 
making such arrangements as would pre- 
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vent parties accused from being tried by 
the Magistrates by whom they had been 
committed, and with whom they might 
have come into personal conflict. 

Lord Althorp had to state, for the 
information of his hon. friend, that in 
addition to the Commission already 
issued, another had passed the Great Seal 
for the trial of offenders in Buckingham- 
shire. There would be, in the issue of 
many more Commissions, considerable 
difficulty in finding Judges to try the 
accused. He fully concurred with his 
hon. friend, that none of those persons 
ought to be tried by the Magistrates 
under whose warrants they were com- 
mitted, or by any person liable to be 
swayed by local, or any other undue in- 
fluence. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that the Returns 
which had been moved for could not be 
complete unless the expense of private 
watchmen were included in it. Several 
of the parishes in the metropolis had, 
from the necessity of the case, been com- 
pelled to employ private watchmen ; for 
there was, in some parishes no rate for 
the purpose of defraying the expense of 
watching. To obtain Returns showing 
the cost of private watchmen would be 
obviously impossible, and without them 
it would be impracticable to discover the 
difference between the expense of the 
present and the old systems. 

Mr. Wilks observed, that notwith- 
standing the police was said to be so good, 
the people would not in many cases give 
up their private watchmen ; and with that 
the increase of expense was very great. 
Thus in Newington, Lambeth, the rates had 
been raised from 3,000/. to 4,390/. a-year ; 
in Christ Church from 1,200/. to 2,100/. ; 
and in St. George’s, Hanover-square, from 
5,000/. to 17,0002. ; and in all these places 
he believed that the number of protectors 
by night was less than before. He was 
of opinion, that the fullest possible in- 
formation ought to be obtained, and he had 
every hope that when a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
police of the metropolis, it would be found 
that the expense could be considerably 
diminished, and that some portion of 
it ought to be defrayed from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and not exclusively made 
chargeable upon the parishes. 

Mr. Lamb undertook to obtain all 
possible information from parochial au- 
thorities, and otherwise, respecting the 
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expense. He was well aware that a 
number of private watchmen were em- 
ployed, for even yet some old ladies 
desired to have the hour called at night. 

An Address for the various Returns 
was then agreed to. 


CuariTaBLe Institutions.] Alder- 
man Thompson moved the second reading 
of the Charitable Institutions’ Bill, in 
doing which he observed, that Charitable 
Institutions were exposed to very great 
hardships, and the designs of the benevo- 
lent were defeated to a very great extent, 
in consequence of the right assumed by 
Parochial Authorities, of making an as- 
sessment for Poor-rates upon property 
that was, and ought to be, exclusively 
devoted to charitable purposes. Bethlehem 
Hospital was rated at 2,500/. a-year. 
The Trustees appealed to the Magistrates 
in Quarter Sessions assembled, but the 
Magistrates informed them that they could 
afford no remedy. They then appealed 
to the humanity and justice of the 
Parochial Authorities, but with similar 
success. The Trustees of Bethlehem 
Hospital alleged, most truly, that they 
had under their care no less than eighty- 
five paupers, who but for that establish- 
ment would have become chargeable upon 
the parish in which their house was 
situated. He denied that the Charity in 
question had accumulated property to the 
amount stated in the petitions presented 
against the Bill, and as to the ground that 
they occupied in the parish, he thought 


the objection founded upon that was fully | 
met by the fact of the number of paupers | 


they maintained. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, he had been in- 
trusted with a petition to present against 
the Bill. He had been informed that 
the Bethlehem Hospital trustees had 
realised property from their surplus 
income to the amount of 14,000J. 
rate levied some time since upon the 
Hospital was only one shilling in the pound 
—it had since been reduced to ninepence, 


and he really thought that the Trustees 


ought not to be unwilling to pay so small 
a rate for lighting and improving the ways 
leading to their princely establishment. 
Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals both 
paid rates, and he therefore did not see 
why Bethlehem was to be excepted. 
So large a portion of the parish was occu- 
pied by Hospitals, that unless they were 
rated the rates collected would be trifling, 
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Mr. Alderman Winchester supported the 
Bill. The whole of the funds of such 
an institution ought to be applied to 
charitable purposes. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that he should 
oppose the Bill, because he looked upon 
it as one which was unjust in its princi- 
ples, and which had been introduced at a 
most unseasonable time, as there was 
great distress in the particular district to 
which it had reference. The whole of the 
district of St. George’s consisted but of 
130 acres, of which thirty were occupied 
by charitable institutions. 

Mr. Wilks said, that it was distinctly 
enacted, that all charitable institutions 
should be liable to pay rates, and he did 
not see any good reason why the Hospitals 
in St. George’s parish should be exempted 
from that rule. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that if Beth- 
lehem Hospital were made to pay rates, 
it must come on the County for funds to 
support the paupers it now maintained, 

Mr. Maberly thought, on the contrary, 
that if the institutions were exonerated, 
the charge it now sustained would fall on 
poor householders, and would be ruin to 
them. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes would oppose the 
Bill, but he recommended that a middle 
course should be adopted, and _ the 
Hospital pay the rates on a reduced 
scale. 

Mr. Briscoe opposed the Bill, because 
he thought that the rates would then 
fall too heavily upon the poor inhabitants 
of the district. 

The House divided: For the Second 
| Reading 36; Against it 70.—Majority 
| against the Bill 34. 
| IMPROVEMENT OF THE Game Laws.] 
| On the second reading of the Game Bill 
| being moved, 

Mr. Fyler complained of the cumbrous 
form in which this Bill was submitted to 
'the House. In his opinion, it would be 
quite sufficient to make every man a 
trespasser who came on another man’s land 
| with a gun in his hand. With respect to 
qualifications, he thought the whole system 
was bad: a man with ‘100,000/. in the 
funds could not shoot, while a captain, be- 
cause the King had signed his commission, 
had a right to shoot. He maintained that 
the whole system was founded in error, 
and led to crime. Let him not be told 
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gentlemen would not live in the country : 
they had now something better to do there 
than to look after the preservation of 
pheasants. He was glad that we had got 
a Government which would revise these 
and other objectionable laws; and he 
hoped the Government would take up the 
subject. If it did not, and if this Bill were 
got rid of, he would, after the recess bring 
in a measure to do away with the ob- 
jectionable points, and render the offence 
a simple trespass. 

Colonel Wood thought, that the hon. 
Gentleman had contented himself with 
merely counting the clauses, without read- 
ing them ; for, if he had done so, he would 
have found that almost all the provisions 
he spoke of were introduced. He meant | 
to support the second reading of the Bill. | 
At the same time, he thought that the | 
details were too much loaded. The two. 
great points that were required were the 
legalizing the sale of game, so that the 
public should be supplied ; and the equal- 
izing the law for the poor and the rich. 
At present there was one law for an opulent 
man, auc another for those who were | 
not wealthy. tic wished also that every | 
owner of land should have the power to | 
give permission to sport over it to whom- | 
ever he pleased. | 

Mr. Curteis supported the second read- | 
ing of the Bill, on the understanding that | 
more alterations would take place in the 
committee. The fundamental principle | 
that he would lay down was, that it was 
the first right of every individual to do | 
what he would with the game on his own | 
property, whether that property consisted | 
of one acreora thousand. He wished the | 
sale of game to be permitted, and he 
would abolish all manorial rights. 

Lord J. Russell thought, that the 
present Bill was a great improvement on 
any previous one, though he did not think 
that it reached that point of simplicity 
and justice which was necessary. For 
himself, he had always thought that the 
system of the Game-laws had been most 
pernicious to the interests of the country. 
With respect to qualifications, he thought 
that this Bill did not go far enough ; be- 
sides, there was every reason to expect 
that the law would be evaded on this head; 
and the point they ought to look to was, to 
make a law that should so agree with the 
pervading spirit of the times as not to 
make people desirous of evading it. He 
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committee as to make it a great improve- 
ment of the present law, and enable the 
Parliament to say that it had done some- 
thing to clear out this blot on the country, 
and something to reconcile the people of 
England to the landed aristocracy of the 
country. 

Mr. Warburton congratulated the House 
and the country that the time had at length 
arrived when they had a prospect of getting 
rid of the Game-laws—laws the most dis- 
graceful and odious that ever existed. 
He certainly did not think the Bill perfect 
in its present shape, but he hoped that it 
might be so modified in the committee as 
to be made acceptable to the country. He 
thought the Government could on no ac- 
count neglect to take the measure into 
its own hands, or at least give it such sup- 
port as to ensure its success. The Game- 
laws filled our gaols with men guilty of no 
crime worthy of such a punishment; and 
though he did not wholly approve of the 
present Bill, he would cheerfully assent to 
it, on the principle of entering the small 


| end of the wedge, and hereafter driving it 


home. He knew of no such laws as our 
Game-laws in any other country, unless, 
indeed, it was in some of the Islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. He had read in Mariner’s 
/account of the Tonga Islands, that there 
| the rats were preserved as game; and 
though everybody might eat rats, nobody 
was allowed to kill them, but somebody 


| descended from their gods or their kings. 


That was the only country and the only 
case he knew of, which furnished anything 
like a parallel to our Game-laws. He was 
satistied that the time was at length come 
| when these laws would be abolished; and 
he hoped the House would now read the 
Bill a second time, resolved to amend it in 
the committee. 

Lord Althorp agreed in all the observ- 
ations which had been made by his noble 
friend, and in those made by the noble 
Lord who had introduced the Bill; and he 
could assure the noble Lord, that the 
Government would be very happy to co- 
operate with him in making any improve- 
ments which might be requisite in the 
committee, and it would give the Bill 
every attention. He was happy that the 
Bill had been brought in; and he could 
assure the House, that the Government 
would readily support any measures that 
could improve the present system. Cer- 
tainly, that system which filled our gaols 
with hardy men, with the most active and 
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intelligent of our population, and educated 
them in vice, associated them with 


criminals, and then turned them loose on 
the country, prepared for all kinds of 
crimes—certainly, such a system could 
not be too soon altered. He should sup- 
port the Bill, though he hoped it might be 
so altered in the committee as to make the 
measure satisfactory to the House and the 
country. 

Mr. C. Tennant would be happy to 
support a measure for abolishing the 
Game-laws; but he could not support 
this measure, because it did not go far 
enough. He wished, indeed, that there 
should be no amendment of these laws, in 
order that their enormities might the 
sooner bring about their total abolition. 
The Bill did not go far enough, and Mem- 
bers would be disposed to go further if 
they only remembered that those laws were 
the remains of a barbarous age, and of an 
odious and barbarous system of tyranny. It 
would only be necessary to keep the laws 
unaltered a little longer to get rid of them 
altogether. The hon. Member had spoken 
of this Bill as a boon ; he did not so con- 
sider it, for he thought the law of 
trespass was all that was required to pro- 
tect game. He had not read the Bill, 
but he knew what it was, and he should 
oppose the Bill at every stage. He was 
not known to the House, but he would 
divide it on this question, in order that 
the country might see how many Members 
would commit themselves to the principle 
of the Bill, and how many would support 
the total abolition. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Warburton explained, that he was 
no more friendly to those laws than the 
hon. Member, and he did not think that 
he gave his approbation to them by sup- 
porting a Bill to amend them. 

Mr. William Duncombe expressed his 
astonishment at the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. He was 
astonished that the hon. Gentleman should 
have taken such an extraordinary method 
of making himself known to the House, as 
to oppose a Bill which he acknowledged 
he had not read. The principle of the 
Bill was, to render game saleable, which it 
had never yet been in this country, and 
that would be a great boon. Everybody 
agreed that the time was come when an 
alteration should be made in the Game- 
Jaws, and nobody supposed that that re- 
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form ought to be delayed. If the hon. 
Member’s Amendment were carried, it 
would at least delay the reform till another 
year. He would cordially support the 
Bill. 

Mr. John Wood thought the hon. 
Member who opposed the Bill, and who, 
he knew, had paid much attention to this 
subject out of doors, had mistaken its 
operation, and the effect of rejecting it. 
The hon. Member was probably not aware 
that, by rejecting the Bill at that stage, he 
implied that he was hostile to its principle, 
or hostile to the improvement of the Game- 
laws. He recommended that the Bill 
should be made as perfect as possible in 
the committee. In his own opinion, the 
owner of land should be the owner of the 
game on it; and a man with a single rood 
of ground should be as well entitled to 
kill game on it as the owner of many 
acres. As to tenants, their right to kill 
game should be settled, like their other 
rights, by contract. On these principles 
—principles which he considered just—he 
would amend the Bill; and if it were not 
passed this year, many months would not 
elapse before it would be found as ex- 
pedient to pass a bill so amended, as the 
Bill itself would be just in principle. 

Sir Robert Bateson hoped that the Bill 
might be extended to Ireland, as it would 
confer great benefits on that country. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that the 
hon. member for Coventry had not treated 
him fairly, in describing his Bill as a 
provocative to crime: he meant it to pre- 
ventcrime. His own preserves, which had 
been alluded to, were not kept, as had been 
insinuated, by an army, but by the good 
will of the farmers; and he relied on that 
much more than an armed keeper for the 
security of his game. As to what had 
been said hy the hon. Member who had 
not read the Bill, he could assure him 
that he was not to be deterred by any 
sneers from proceeding with the Bill, or 
from proceeding with any measure which 
would give relief to the labourers, to whom 
he was as friendly as the hon. Member, 
or any other hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Fyler explained, that he said the 
Game-laws, and not the noble Lord’s Bill, 
were a provocative to crime. 

Mr. C. Tennant withdrew his Amend- 
ment. Bill read a second time. 


the Game Laws. 


Corn Laws—Scarciry.] Mr. John 
Wood, in moving fora number of Returns, 
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to show the quantity of bonded corn on 
hand, and the quantity imported from 


Corn Laws—Scarcity. 


different countries since the beginning of 


last year, took the opportunity to condemn, 


in strong terms, our present system of 


taking the Averages. It was, he said, the 
most fallacious possible, and they could, 
at any time, be altered a few shillings by 
one or two great speculators. He knew 
that in some places not one particle of the 
corn that was consumed for several weeks 
ever formed part of the averages. He 
wished, also, to take that opportunity to 
warn the Government and the country, 
that we were placed, he believed, in a very 
critical situation as to the quantity of corn 
in the country. The stock, he believed, 
was small, and was fast diminishing. He 
did not believe that there were above 
300,000 quarters in bond, and he dreaded 
the approach of a famine price. There 
was no large stock in any part of the 
Continent, whence we could obtain sup- 
plies. One of the arguments, he re- 
membered, of those who supported the 
Corn-laws was, that the country ought not 
to depend for a supply of food on foreign 
countries; but it was impossible that it 
could grow food enough for all its in- 
habitants. The policy, therefore, of this 
country ought to be, to encourage other 
countries to grow food for our use. What 
was the consequence, however, of the 
policy we had pursued? The harvest last 
season was below the average, and there 
was now no corn to be got from the Con- 
tinent. We could get none from the 
Baltic and none from the opposite coast. 
We might, perhaps, get a little from the 
Mediterranean, or a little from America ; 
but he thought the supplies we could 
obtain were so short, that he would recom- 
mend capitalists and persons engaged in 
this trade to look about them and see 
whence they could obtain supplies. At 
present the price of wheat inthe month of 
December was 64s., and it was the opinion 
of experienced persons, that by the month 
of June it would be 100s. He believed it, 
and he thought that scarcity would best 
be prevented by the Government and the 
country directing their attention to the 
subject in time, and by such warnings as 
he thought it his duty to give. The hon. 


Member concluded by moving for the Re- 
turns above-mentioned. 

Mr. Curteis shared the hon. Member’s 
opinions as to the Averages, and thought 
the Return would be useful, 


He must 
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deny the latter part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement, however, and believed 
that there was no ground for the fears he 
had expressed. 

Mr. Ruthven also thought, that the crops 
of last year were not so deplorably bad as 
the hon. Gentleman stated. He ad- 
mitted that the averages were fallacious, 
but he could not agree that the Corn-laws 
were altogether wrong. It was neces- 
sary to give protection to the agriculturists, 
but he thought that protection might 
probably be better given by a regular fixed 
duty than by the present method of taking 
the averages. 

Returns ordered. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, Dec. 8. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. For the abolition of 
Slavery, by Lord WHARNCLIFFE, and Lord FARNHAM, 
from Stockwell, Wotton-under-Edge, Mansfield, Barnsley, 
and Wimborne. By Lord Kine, from Blackburn, for a 
repeal of the Stamp Duties on Newspapers. 


Repeat or THE Union with Ire- 
LAND.| The Marquis of Ormonde present- 
ed a Petition from Kilkenny, complaining 
of distress, and praying for a Repeal of 
the Union. The noble Marquis stated it 
as his conviction, that a Repeal of the 
Union would be a most disastrous mea- 
sure to both countries. 

Lord Clifden quite concurred in that 
opinion. He did not know any thing that 
would be more disastrous to Ireland than 
a repeal of the Union. He really believed, 
that if their Lordships thought fit to erect 
Ireland into an entirely separate State, 
and to send to the Continent—to Prussia, 
Austria, or Russia, for some Prince to 
place as a sovereign there, they could not 
more completely lay the foundation of the 
utter ruin and subversion of the empire, 
than by repealing the Union. He would as- 
sert, that ninety-nineout of a hundred men 
of property in Ireland,—that all respect- 
able persons, Catholics ‘and Protestants, 
were against a repeal of the Union. No 
man was a greater friend than he (Lord 
Clifden) was to an effectual and proper 
reform, but he was at the same time 
decidedly opposed to universal suffrage, 
radical reform, and the repeal of the 
Union. 


Tue Lorp Cuaycevior or IRELAND.] 
Lord Farnham regretted that he did not 
see the noble Earl at the head of his 
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Majesty’s Government in his place, as he 
wished to put a question to him, which 
the absence of that noble Earl yesterday 
had alone prevented him from putting. 
He trusted that he should not, in the 
observations he was about to make, be 
considered as offering any hostility towards 
the noble Lords in whom it had pleased 
his Majesty to repose his confidence. 
He was one of those who were strongly of 
opinion, that the more the administration 
of justice could be separated from political 
considerations the better it would be for 
the public. He therefore lamented ex- 
ceedingly that the constitution of our 
Government was such as to make it 
necessary that the place filled by the 
learned Lord upon the Woolsack should 
be a political situation. If, however, it 
were necessary that the Great Seal of 
England should be confided to a person in 
the Cabinet, he did not see any reason 
why the office of Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land should be held by a person politically 
connected with the existing Government. 
He had heard a report that it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
remove Sir A. Hart from the Chancellor- 
ship of Ireland, in order to make room for 
a person for whose talents he entertained 
the greatest respect—he meant Lord 
Plunkett. He was in hopes that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were determined to 
redeem the pledges which they had given 
to enforce the most rigid economy in every 
department of the State. Now one great 
objection to the arrangement which he 
had mentioned was, that it would have 
the effect of saddling the public with an 
additional and unnecessary expense of 
4,000/. a year; and as soon as such an 
arrangement could be completed, they 
would have no less than six Chancellors 
and ex-Chancellors, and in the present 
unsettled state of politics, he should not 
be at all surprised if, in a short period, 
they should have two more retired Chan- 
cellors upon the list. It was a common, 
and a prudent practice in private families, 
to make a provision to prevent the estate 
from being encumbered by too many 
settlements. It struck him that such a 
case was strictly analogous to that of the 
great estate of the nation, and therefore, 
that in the case of retired Chancellors, no 
more pensions should be settled upon 
them until some of the antecedent dow- 
agers had dropped off. He was not 
personally acquainted with the learned 
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person who was about being removed 
from the Chancellorship of Ireland, but 
he understood that he had filled that high 
situation in such a manner as to give 
universal satisfaction to the suitors to his 
Court—to the Bar, and the public, of that 
country. He meant to say nothing in 
disparagement of the noble Lord who was 
to succeed him, when he said, that he had 
only to imitate the conduct of his pre- 
decessor to give equally general satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps, indeed, if the arrangement 
spoken of had been made, it had been 
framed upon economical principles, and 
he wished to give Ministers an opportunity 
to explain the details of such an arrange- 
ment. Looking at it prima facie, such a 
change as that to which he had alluded 
but ill accorded with that rigid economy 
to which his Majesty’s Ministers had 
pledged themselves. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that nothing 
could be more fair or candid than the 
questions which had been asked by the 
noble Lord, and he only regretted that he 
had to state in reply that, at present, 
nothing in the way of minute information 
could be obtained upon the points to which 
those questions referred, not merely on 
account of the absence of his noble friend, 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
to whose department every question 
regarding economy more particularly 
related, but also because, in point of time, 
the questions themselves were premature. 
The noble Lord had said, that he had 
heard that the arrangements in question 
had been framed upon economical prin- 
ciples, and that he wished to give Ministers 
an Opportunity of stating them to the 
House ; but it must be evident to the noble 
Lord, that unless arrangements were com- 
pleted, it would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment to take the opportunity of stating 
them to the House. With regard to his first 
question, it appeared that the noble Lord 
entertained the opinion, that the officer 
who discharged the judicial functions 
attached to the situation which he (the 
Lord Chancellor) filled in that House, and 
the officer who filled a similar situation in 
the sister kingdom, were not persons who 
should have seats in the Cabinet, or be 
politically connected with the Administra- 
tion of the day. Now, whether or not it 
might be more desirable, for the better 
administration of justice in the country 
(using the word in the largest and most 
comprehensive sense), that the rule of 
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separating the judicial from the political 
functions of Judges should be departed 
from in one instance,— namely, that of the 
person holding the Great Seal— whether or 
not it was better, for the Administration 
of Justice, that such a deviation should be 
made from that otherwise excellent prin- 
ciple, was a question of not less difficulty 
than importance. At the first sight, every 
person who would consider the question 
would be inclined to give a decision in the 
negative, and to agree with the noble 
Lord in thinking that there was a clashing 
between the political and judicial functions 
of that office, and that they should be, 
therefore, severed from each other. On 
the other hand, it would appear that there 
was vested in the office which he (the 
Lord Chancellor) now held, a certain 
peculiar and exclusive and varied jurisdic- 
tion, on account of which it had been 
deemed necessary hitherto that such an 
office should be filled by a person _politic- 
ally connected with the Government. 
There was no precedent, certainly, for the 
separation which the noble Lord now 
called for, and if such a measure were 
adopted, it would be the greatest change 
that had ever been introduced into the 
Administration of Justice in this country, 
—one, at the same time, which would be 
contrary to all the precedents that we had 
since the time when the office of Lord 
Chancellor was known in this country, 
and which would put that great branch of 
the Civil Justice of the country upon a 
footing on which it had never been before. 
He did not deny that such a proposition 
might form a very fit subject for discussion, 
and if it were brought forward with that 
notice and preparation which so important 
a measure deserved, he pledged himself 
that he would not be found wanting to 
take his part in such a discussion. But, 
however the case might be in England, 
the noble Lord had asked, why not effect 
such a separation in Ireland? He (the 
Lord Chancellor) had known a great 
number of Lord Chancellors in that 
country, and he had no recollection of any 
one of them who was not removed upon a 
change of Administration. In 1801, when 
Lord Sidmouth became Premier, Lord 
Redesdale succeeded to the office of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland; in 1804, when 
Lord Sidmouth went out of office, Lord 
Redesdale certainly did not go out, but 
that was no instance against the rule, Lord 
Eldon continuing in office in England, 
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because the principles of the Administra- 
tion remained the same. The death of 
Mr. Pitt occasioned a change of Admini- 
stration in the beginning of 1806. Lord 
Redesdale then came back from Ireland, 
and was succeeded by the late Mr. George 
Ponsonby. In the following year, 1807, 
another change of Ministry took place. 
The Duke of Portland and Mr. Perceval 
came into power, and the intimate friend 
of both, Lord Manners, was appointed to 
the office of Chancellor of Ireland, which 
he held till the end of Lord Liverpool’s 
Administration. Then, as soon as the 
convenient arrangements could be made, 
the same rule was again applied in Eng- 
land and Ireland. Lord Eldon retired in 
this country, and Sir A. Hart succeeded 
Lord Manners in Ireland, who only con- 
tinued to hold office until the arrangements 
were made to provide his successor. In 
all those instances the same rule had been 
applied in England and Ireland, and he 
could not see that there was any thing 
which distinguished the Irish Chancellor 
from the English Chancellor to justify a 
departure from that rule. The change re- 
commended by the noble Lord would be 
a most serious one in England, but it 
would be also one of very serious im- 
portance in Ireland. He was sure the 
noble Lord would admit that no charge 
lay against his Majesty’s Ministers for 
not departing from a rule which all former 
Governments had acted upon. It might 
be departed from hereafter, if the Legis- 
lature should give its sanction to sich an 
alteration, as it had already to other 
alterations in our judicial system; but 
Ministers could not be charged with a 
dereliction of their duty because they 
awaited the wisdom of Parliament to make, 
if it should think fit, such an unusual and 
unprecedented change in the Administra- 
tion of Justice. The noble Lord haa 
asked whether or not the Government had 
given directions for making the change 
he had mentioned with regard to the 
person who had filled the office of Lord 
Chancellor in Ireland. To that he would 
without hesitation reply, that nothing as 
yet had been finally done. If he were 
asked whether such a change was in con- 
templation, he did not feel himself bound 
to answer such a question. Whenever 
his Majesty’s Ministers made up their 
minds, they would state their intentions to 
Parliament, but it was not his duty to 
state what they had in contemplation, 
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He would tell the noble Lord however, 
frankly and sincerely, though the matter 
had not been finally determined on, that 
his own leaning was towards such a 
change. The noble Lord had drawn an 
example from a private estate, with regard 
to which provision was often made to 
prevent its being encumbered with more 
than a certain amount of settlements. 
That might be a very good arrangement 
with respect to a private estate, but no 
instance had occurred where a pension 
had not been granted to a retired Chan- 
cellor. He would take upon him to assert, 
that though no arrangements had been 
finally made, either as to the terms upon 
which the Great Seal of Ireland should be 
held, or upon what terms the alteration 
should be effected, if such an alteration 
(of which he admitted the possibility) 
should take place, and though he ae 
not be expected to state the details of that 
which was hardly commenced, much less 
completed—he would take the liberty to 
state, that when the details came to 
be laid before their Lordships, the plan 
would be found to have been conceived 
and made out with the strictest regard to 
economy. He was satisfied, that if such 
achange should take place, it would be 
found that the salaries would be modified 
as they had never been before, and so 
modified as to produce a saving—small, 
perhaps, in amount, but still a saving to 
the public ; and he was also satisfied that 
the arrangements would be found quite 
consistent with the due economy of the 
public money. 

[In the early part of the evening the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
acquainted their Lordships that he had 
taken a person into custody, who had 
been seen lurking about the House, and 
was suspected of having dangerous wea- 
pons in his possession, and who had 
attempted to take away the life of one of the 
Marshalmen attending the House, though 
the pistol missed fire. With this man he 
waited their Lordships’ pleasure. At a 
later period of the evening the following 
Motion was made :] 


Case or Francis Sisk—Pustic 
Processtons.| Viscount Melbourne said, 
that their Lordships were probably aware 
that there wasin the custody of the officer 
of that House an individual charged with 
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equally probable, however, that their Lord- 
ships would generally be of opinion that 
the most proper and convenient course to 
follow on this occasion was, to order the 
individual in question to be handed over 
to the Civil power, in order that he should 
be dealt with according to the ordinary 
process of the Courts of Law. He would, 
therefore, move, that Francis Sisk, now 
in the custody of the Usher of the Black 
Rod, be delivered over to the Civil power, 
in order to be dealt with acccording to 
law. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to take 
that opportunity to advert to a matter 
which was of much more importance than 
the conduct of an individual,—he meant 
the procession which had taken place that 
day, through the streets of the metropolis, 
to the Palace at St. James’s. That pro- 
cession had been attended by a large body 
of people; it had occasioned large assem- 
blages in the streets through which it had 
passed ; and he therefore begged leave to 
call the attention of the noble Lord (the 
Secretary for the Home Department) to 
the circumstance, if it had not already 
attracted his attention. It seemed to him 
to be a very important matter, and as such 
he wished to hear what steps had been 
taken with respect to it. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he was 
glad the noble Duke had called their 
Lordships’ attention to the transaction, and 
he would, in a few words, give them a 
satisfactory explanation as to the whole 
circumstance from the beginning, and the 
whole course of proceeding which had led 
to the procession alluded to by the noble 
Duke. Almost the day after that upon 
which he had received the Seals of Office, 
he was waited upon by a deputation of 
the united trades of the City of London, 
who stated, that in consequence of the 
very severe disappointment which the City 
had experienced from the putting off his 
Majesty’s visit to the Lord Mayor, they 
were anxious to be allowed to present 
an Address to his Majesty, to testify their 
loyalty to his Majesty, and their firm 
attachment to the Laws and Constitution 
of the realm, Seeing no objection what- 
ever to the presentation of such an Ad- 
dress, the more especially as they stated 
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ation. It was then understood that it was 
to be presented by three individuals, in 
the-ordinary manner, at the levee. In the 
course of yesterday, he was greatly sur- 
prised, however, by learning from hand- 
bills which were laid before him, and which 
had been posted up in the different streets 
of the metropolis, calling on all the trades 
to unite and meet together to accompany 
this deputation to St. James’s Palace, that 
the trades intended to have a public pro- 
cession. On inquiry, he thought it 
necessary to take some measures as soon as 
possible, and he immediately consulted 
all the civil authorities on the subject, the 
heads of the police departments, the 
magistrates, &c., and they were all dis- 
tinctly of opinion, that it would be much 
better to suffer the procession to take 
place, as proposed, than to prevent it by 
authority. They stated, that if the pro- 
cession were allowed to proceed, they 
would be answerable for the consequences, 
and for the complete preservation of the 
public peace along the whole line it 
would have to traverse. Under these 
circumstances, he thought it should be 
allowed to take place, and that no mea- 
sures of a strong nature should be adopted 
to put itdown. He had now reason to be 
pleased with having followed these sug- 
gestions, for the procession had taken 
place in the most tranquil manner, and 
without any disturbance whatever of the 
public peace. He trusted, therefore, their 
Lordships would think, that, under all the 
circumstances, he had adopted the wisest 
course in not interfering with the wishes 
of the people. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to add one 
word to what had fallen from his noble friend. 
The number of the persons assembled was 
certainly great, inconveniently great, of 
course, because the assembling of large 
numbers must always be more or less 
dangerous to the public peace. Still, 
however, if great numbers of the trades, or 
of other persons, were to say that they 
should like to see their Sovereign, or to 
accompany those who carried up an Ad- 
dress, how were their Lordships to prevent 
them doing so? The people might walk 
the streets if they pleased, and St. James’s- 
street or Pall Mall were not exceptions ; 
and they might walk with or without ban- 
ners, the law would not justify any inter- 
ference, much less the exertion of force, 
unless there was a probability of a breach 
of the peace. There was no such proba- 
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bility in this case; and he must say, he 
quite agreed in the advice which was given 
to his noble friend by those persons who 
were certainly very competent to advise in 
such a case, because they were the persons 
who, being answerable for the preservation 
of the peace, must be most alive to any 
danger of the peace being broken. The 
assemblage was no doubt to be regretted, 
but to be regretted only because all 
assemblages of large numbers were incon- 
venient. Nevertheless, the assemblage 
was perfectly legal. Before he left the 
Palace he had been careful to ascertain 
how these persons had conducted them- 
selves, and he had found that their 
demeanour, as they passed along the 
streets, and while they were waiting out- 
side the Palace, was perfectly quiet and 
peaceable. Though they lingered some- 
time about the Palace, probably in the 
expectation that his Majesty might appear 
at one of the windows, and that so they 
might obtain a sight of their Sovereign : 
although his Majesty did not appear, yet 
they expressed no symptom of impatience 
or disappointment, and committed no 
outrages, or behaved in any manner in- 
compatible with good order, and the 
preservation of public peace. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
did not know that the Government had 
received any information upon the subject, 
or he should not have mentioned it. As 
to the assemblage being a legal one,—he 
had not the Act of Parliament by him,— 
but he believed it to be altogether * illegal. 
He thought such a proceeding contrary to 
the law. However, it was without any 
knowledge of those circumstances which 
the noble Viscount had stated, that he 
had felt it his duty to call the attention of 
the noble Viscount thus publicly to the 
subject,—and he must say, if such an 
assemblage were not contrary to the law, 
it was certainly extremely dangerous to 
the public peace. 

Motion agreed to, and the man was 
given up to the civil authorities,* 





* The individual referred to in the Debate, 
after being examined before the Magistrates, 
was committed to Newgate. He was subse- 
quently tried and acquitted of the intent to 
murder, but ordered to be shut up in Bedlam 
as insane. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Dec. 8. 


Minutes.] New Writ. For the Borough of Dungannon, 
the hon. THomas Knox having accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir J. Newport, the 
Receipts of First Fruits in Ireland since 1812:—On the 
Motion of Sir Wm. RaAx, the number of instruments of 
Sasine recorded in Scotland between January 1, 1829, 
and January 1, 1850, and the expense. 

Petitions presented. Against Negro Slavery, by Colonel 
PowELL, from a place in Cardiganshire:—By Alderman 
Waituman, four from places in Wales :—By Mr. Rus- 
SELL, froma body of Methodists in Durham :—By Mr. 
KniGur, two from Wallingford:—By Colonel TYRELL, 
from Cockfield, and another place in Essex :—- By the Earl 
of UxsripGE, from Beaumaris; and another Petition 
from Holyhead :—By Colonel S1srHorp, from the City 
of Lincoln:—By the Marquis of Granam, from Cam- 
bridge:—By Lord G. Somerset, five from places in 
Monmouthshire:—By Mr. Wi.Ks, six from different 
Congregations of Dissenters:—By Lord AsHLEyY, from 
Dorchester:—By Mr. Byne, three from Islington and 
Tottenham:—By Mr. Ecerton, four from places in 
Cheshire:—By Mr. Lecu Keck, from Hinckley. By Mr. 
LamBERT, from a parish in Galway, for the benefits of the 
Elective Franchise:—By the Earl of Uxpripge, from 
Galway:—By Mr. O’Hara, from the Soap-boilers of 
Galway, for a Repeal of Duties. By Sir J. Newport, 
from the Parish of St. John, Waterford, praying for a 
Repeal of the Union. By Mr. Byne, from St. John’s, 
Shadwell, complaining of the New Police and the Land- 
Tax:—By Mr. Lecu Keck, from Hinckley, for the Re- 
peal of the House and Window Taxes :—By Mr. J. JoHN- 
STONE, from Stirling, for a Reform of Scotch Burghs. 


Stamps on Newspapers.] Mr. Strutt 
rose to present a petition, signed bya 
very numerous body of operatives of Derby, 
praying for a repeal of the Stamp duties 
upon Newspapers. The petitioners set 
forth, that being unable to purchase 
Newspapers, there had been established 
among them a cheap paper, which related 
solely to subjects of literature and of trade. 
No sooner had the paper obtained a cir- 
culation than the conductors of it received 
a notice from the Stamp-office that it was 
liable to a Stamp-duty, and the publica- 
tion was obliged to be suppressed. The 
petitioners set forth their case to the Go- 
vernment, saying, “‘ You prevent the poor 
acquiring knowledge, and then punish 
them for what is the effect of ignorance; 
leave us to ourselves, and we will educate 
ourselves.” The hon. Member continued, 
that after what some of the members of 
the present Administration had said upon 
this subject on former occasions, he trusted 
that they would redeem their pledges to 
the country, by repealing the taxes upon 
Newspapers, and reduce all duties that 
Operated as a tax upon literature and 
knowledge. 

Mr. J. Wood said, that he should have 
to present a similar petition, signed by 
2,300 operatives of Manchester. A work 
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had been stopped by the Stamp-duties, 
which was effecting the greatest good 
among the poor, by enlightening their 
minds upon the subject of machinery. 
He believed the working classes to be very 
generally in favour of the present Govern- 
ment, but they expected it to redeem its 
pledge of reducing the taxes upon know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Warburton thought the petition 
worthy of notice, as containing a distinct 
denial by the petitioners of the opinion that 
the use of machinery was injurious to the 
working classes. The petitioners also 
stated, that with knowledge they would 
answer for the peace of the country. He 
thought his Majesty’s Ministers could 
take no wiser step than to resclve to abolish 
all the stamp and other duties which 
impeded the progress of knowledge. 
Hitherto the education of the people had 
been both neglected and perverted, and 
now that they were disposed to educate 
themselves, it was too bad that the Go- 
vernment should prevent them, or in a 
manner hinder them by its taxes. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Duties on Sea-BonneE Coats.] Mr. 
Wilks, in presenting a petition against the 
duty upon Coals, which, he said, he was 
extremely solicitous to have repealed, as 
it pressed with excessive severity on the 
poor, wished to take that opportunity 
of asking the hon. member for Limerick 
whether he intended to bring forward his 
promised motion upon the subject; for if 
he abandoned it, other persons might take 
it up. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that under the 
present circumstances, he felt it would be 
improper to give any answer to the ques- 
tion, for whether he replied in the nega- 
tive or affirmative, it might lead to infer- 
ences which he should not be prepared to 
support. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore said, that in North 
Wales and in Ireland, the duty was 
very oppressive, and he hoped that it 
would be repealed. He thought that the 
continuance of the tax in Ireland was a 
violation of the Union. 

Mr. Warburton supported the petition, 
and declared, that if the hon. member 
for Limerick gave up the task of moving 
for the repeal of these duties, that he 
would undertake that business after the 
Christmas recess. 

General Gascoyne thought the question 
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could not be in better hands than those of 
the hon. member for Limerick. 

Sir R. Bateson said, that the tax was 
a@ grievous injury to the Irish manufactur- 
ers and prevented them from thriving and 
extending the employment they could find 
forthe poor. There was another tax—that 
on window glass— which was a great hind- 
rance to the Irish peasant acquiring a love 
for comfort, and a great cause of the 
filthiness of their habitations, and of the 


diseases which prevailed amongst them. | 
If these two taxes were repealed, the | 


repeal of the Union would not be much in 
favour. 

Sir 7. Acland expressed a hope that 
the hon. member for Limerick would, if 
possible, persist in his motion on the sub- 
ject; and pledged himself to take the 
matter up if the hon. Gentleman should 
consider it his duty to abandon it. 

Mr. O’Connell was glad to hear it ac- 
knowledged that these duties were a 
violation of the Union, and was ready to 
bear his testimony to the injury they 
inflicted on the manufacturers of that 
country. With respect to the duties on 
window glass, they enhanced its price so 
much that it was quite beyond the means 
of the peasantry to purchase it. They 
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were obliged to exclude both light and air | 
from their cabins, and were made the | 


victims of disease by the taxes of the 
Government. 

Mr. Brownlow also bore testimony to 
the injurious effects of these taxes and ex- 


pressed a hope that the hon. member for | 


Limerick would not give up his intention. 
If the coal-duty were repealed, the vessels 
that bring cattle and corn from Ireland 
and go back empty, would take coals 
which would be a great advantage to the 
shipping interest. 

Mr. Calcraft took occasion to deprecate 
the combination existing 2mong the great 
coal-owners of the North to keep up the 
price of the article, and stated his fears 
that a remission of taxation on coals might 
prove more beneficial to those monopolists, 
who would scarcely fail to put the amount 
in their own pockets, than to the public. 

Sir M. W. Ridley assured the hon. 
Member that there existed no grounds for 
his apprehensions. The competition be- 
tween the coal-owners was sufficient to 
prevent the price of the article from being 
too high, and he had no doubt, that if 
the duty were taken off, the public would 
enjoy the entire benefit of the repeal. 
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Mr. Wilks suggested, if the present tax, 
yielding 800,000/., could not be given up, 
that a tax of ls. a chaldron should be 
levied at the pit’s mouth which would 
yield 700,000/. and would be much less 
injurious and partial than the present 
tax. 

Petition to be printed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, Dec. 9. 


Mrinutes.] The Consolidated Fund Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

Petitions presented. By Lord TeynHAm, two from the 
Roman Catholic Inhabitants of Parishes in Mayo, praying 
for a better appropriation of the Parliamentary Grants 
voted for the Education of the people of Ireland; and 
from the Merchants, Tradesmen, and others, of the Coun- 
ties of Middlesex and Surrey, for a parliamentary vote of 
waste Lands, in order to better the condition of the Poor. 
By the Earl of WINCHILSKA, from Cranbrook and Staple- 
hurst, Kent, complaining of Distress, and praying for 
Parliamentary Reform. For the abolition of Negro 
Slavery, by the Earl of Rosgsery, from Cumnock and 
Linlithgow :—By the Marquis of Butz, from Dissenters 
at Cardiff and Great Yarmouth, 


Srareor rHeECountRY—LorpD Wyn - 
rorp’s Motion.] Lord Wynford said, 
that in rising to bring forward the Motion 
of which he had given notice, he felt that 
this was no ordinary occasion upon which 
he was about to address their Lordships, 
and he was afraid, in order to do justice 
to his subject, that he must trespass on 
their patience for a longer period than 
was his general custom. He trusted, 
however, that he should be able to present 
to their Lordships such a case, that it would 
be impossible for them, consistently with 
the duty which they owed to the country, 
to refuse the application which he should 
have the honour to make. He did not at 
all distrust the merits of the very strong 
case which he thought he should make 
out, and he was only afraid, lest, 
in attempting to do a great deal of 
good, he should do some evil, by add- 
ing to the excitement. which unhappily 
prevailed, to a great extent, throughout 
the country. He felt a confident hope, 
however, that nothing which should fall 
from him would be at all calculated to 
continue that excitement; on the con- 
trary, he had every expectation, that when 
the people of this country should come to 
know, as he hoped the decision of that 
night would convince them, that their 
Lordships were determined to do their 
duty—that they were determined to sift to 
the bottom the causes of the distress which 
prevailed in the country, and to exercise 
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their best endeavours to apply a remedy to 
that distress,—he was satisfied that when 
the people of this country came to see that, 
they would, with their well-known good 
sense, rely as they ought, upon the wisdom 
and justice of Parliament; and he was 
equally satisfied that such a decision on 
the part of their Lordships would have a 
material effect in preventing those dis- 
turbances which nowdisgraced the country. 
He must be allowed to state, though he 
felt persuaded that a great deal of the 
disorder which prevailed in the country 
was the consequence of that distress, 
which, if it could not be called universal, 
was at all events as nearly so as possible, 
affecting as it did almost all classes and 
descriptions of persons, and grinding to 
the dust those persons particularly who 
were now the objects of their Lordships’ 
attention,—though such was his per- 
suasion, he must be allowed to state that 
he did not think the fires which had 
occurred in different parts of the country 
were to be attributed to that cause. 
When the English people were distressed, 
they were apt, it was true, to commit 
disorders against the law, but Englishmen 
in distress never wickedly malignantly and 
absurdly destroyed their neighbour’s pro- 
perty, as had been lately done in various 
parts of this country. He was thoroughly 
persuaded that such disgraceful transac- 
tions were of an exotic origin, and, though 
some Englishmen might be employed as 
agents by those persons who were desirous 
to promote disturbance, confusion, and per- 
haps rebellion in the country, they were led 
on by persons who were inimical, instead 
of being friendly, to the promotion of their 
real and best interests. Could any man 
doubt, he would ask, that distress pre- 
vailed in the country, and that to a very 
great extent ? He would only entreat any 
one who entertained such a doubt, to take 
a journey for fifty miles on any side of 
London, and he would see the people out 
of employment, and the troops engaged 
in the expensive and laborious occupation 
of repressing disturbances. If the coun- 
tenances of the people should not satisfy 
such a person as to the existence and 
extent of that distress which he was about 
to shew their Lordships was mainly at- 
tributable to the imperfect state of the 
English law, let him but go into the parish 
vestry, and there he would see the diffi- 
culty encountered in providing support 
for the poor, and he would behold the 
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sudden transformation which, in innumer- 
able cases, had lately taken place, of rate- 
payers into rate-receivers. If that cir- 
cumstance was not sufficient to satisfy 
such a person as to the existence of the 
distress, let him only consider the immense 
increase of crime which had taken place, 
and which was the necessary consequence 
of that distress. The Judges of the land 
were often called upon to punish offences, 
the commission of which the wisdom of 
Parliament should have prevented. No 
man could look at the Gaol-calendar and 
notsee that a frightful increase of crime had 
taken place within the last few years, which 
could be attributed to no other cause than 
the ‘ncreased distress of the inhabitants 
of this country. He would refer their 
Lordships to a document which would put 
that matter beyond dispute, and which 
ought to satisfy every one of them, that 
unless they afforded relief, they could not 
arrest the progress of crime amongst the 
whole of the labouring population of this 
country. The document to which he 
alluded was ‘‘ An Account of the Persons 
who had been sent out to New South 
Wales ;” and from it their Lordships would 
perceive that the number had _ lately 
increased very much. In the year 1825 
there were 233 persons transported to 
Botany Bay from Great Britain and 
Ireland ; in the year 1826 their Lordships 
would be surprised to find that number 
increased to 1,815; in the year 1827 
it was still further increased, to the enor- 
mous amount of 2,587 persons; and in 
1828 there was a trifling reduction in 
the number, leaving it, however, at 
2,449. It appeared to him impossible 
to present to their Lordships a stronger 
proof that crimes were numerous, and 
that distress from which alone they could 
arise, existed to the extent he had stated 
amongst the lower orders of the people of 
this country. If he stopped here, he 
might be told by the noble Earl opposite, 
for whom he had a great respect, and to 
whose judgment he should defer, if he 
had not thought much himself on this 
subject, that all this might be inquired 
into by the Committee which their Lord- 
ships had already appointed to examine 
into the state of the Poor-laws, and that 
before such a Committee they might also 
enter into an inquiry as to the state and 
condition of the poor. That certainly was 
not his opinion, and he thought if their 
Lordships should limit their inquiries to 
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that committee, that they would do little 
or nothing. His object was, not to 
inquire into the best mode of managing 
the poor, but to provide for the general 
relief of the people of this country. It 


was to inquire into the best mode of 


managing the funds for the poor that the 
Committee alluded to had been appointed, 
and to that object was its inquiry 
limited. But where would be the use 
of making inquiries about the funds 
for the poor, if there were none? He 
wished to shew what had been the occa- 
sion of the diminution of those funds, 
which were now as their Lordships would 
see, completely inadequate to provide a 
maintenance for the poor. What was 
wanted was funds for the support of the 
poor : if they were not provided, the poor 
could not be relieved, and he did not 
understand that the committee already ap- 
pointed was empowered to extend its 
inquiries so far. He could not refer to a 
higher authority, to shew that something 
more was requisite than an inquiry into 
the Poor-laws, than the sentiments de- 
livered by Sir Robert Peel, in another 
place, and which were echoed by the late 
Mr. Huskisson on the same occasion. 
Sir Robert Peel said last Session, and 
Mr. Huskisson expressed himself to the 
same effect, confirming the language 
which had been previously held by the 
noble Duke (Wellington), that there was 
no want of capital in this country, but 
that it was in an unhealthy state; that it 
was collected into the hands of a few; 
was shut up in strong boxes, and did 
not find its way into the possession of the 
productive classes. Though the currency 
of the country now exceeded, as the 
noble Duke had stated, and as he be- 
lieved, the limits of the currency in 
any former period of our history, yet 
another hon. Gentleman, Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, on the occasion to which 
he had alluded, stated, that it was not 
sufficient for the wants of the country ; 
and he derived his proof from the fact, 
that tradesmen were obliged now in many 
instances to pay their labourers in goods 
instead of money. He would take that 
declaration, and the opinions expressed by 
the two distinguished individuals to whom 
he had referred, as sufficient grounds for 
his proposition that inquiry was necessary 
into other branches of our social economy, 
than the operation of the Poor-laws. 
Whether this state of things was owing to 
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the changes which had been made in our 
currency, or to a want of confidence, 
arising from any other cause, he did not 
then give any opinion; but admitting that 
there was no deficiency of capital, if it 
was not properly employed, and if those 
who possessed it were unwilling to lend 
it out for the promotion of the productive 
industry and manufactures of the country, 
in what state must the country be? Ifthe 
country had been so unfortunate in all its 
speculations, agricultural and commercial, 
that the capitalists were induced to stop 
the life-blood of the country by locking up 
their wealth instead of sending it forth 
to support the industry of the country, 
was it not time to inquire into the causes 
of such a lamentable state of things ? 
If such were the fact, and if distress 
existed to an immense extent throughout 
the country, was it not the bounden duty 
of their Lordships to institute an inquiry 
with a view to ascertain the causes of that 
distress, so that they might be enabled to 
apply a remedy? In bringing forward 
this Motion, he did not wish to express 
a want of confidence in his Majesty’s 
Ministers. It was out of the power of 
the present Ministry, as it was out 
of the power of the Ministry that pre- 
ceded them, to remedy that deficient state 
of the law which had been so productive 
of the distress. It was not irregular for 
him, perhaps, to advert to what had 
occurred the other day in the Committee 
up-stairs, where it had been stated that 
the funds of the farmer were nearly ex- 
hausted, and that he had no means of 
paying his labourers; that if he had the 
means to pay them, he had abundant 
work for them; but that he had actually 
not the capital to enable him to do so. 
Such was the state of the country, as he 
would undertake to prove at their Lord- 
ships’ bar—a mode of investigation he 
should much prefer, though he should 
be content with any mode of inquiry 
they should grant. He would much 
rather, however, that there should be a 
public inquiry at their bar, so that the 
public should be enlightened as to the 
conduct of two great and_ respectable 
classes of individuals who had been so 
scandalously calumniated in this country, 
—he meant the landlords and farmers. 
He wished for such a public opportunity 
to vindicate them against the foul charges 
which had heen preferred against them. 
He should be content, however, with any 
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inquiry which it would please their Lord- | 
ships to grant, so as it enabled them to 
get at the causes of the distress. A great 
variety of causes had been assigned for 
the prevailing distress, It was not neces- 
sary for him to give a decided opinion as 
to the causes, as his only object was, to 


prove the existence of distress, and poiit | 


out the necessity which there was for 
inquiry. 


for one, did not anticipate that such an 
improvement, if it existed, was likely to 
bea lasting one. He thought that it might, 
perhaps, be attributed to the late troubles 
on the Continent, and perhaps it would 
cease the moment the Continent returned 
to its old habits of industry. Perhaps, too, 
the increased activity was caused by spe- 
culation, anticipating a large demand in 
consequence of the interruption to indus- 
try in some parts of the Continent ; but if 
the case should turn out so, the tempo- 
rary prosperity would be soon followed by 
a greater degree of adversity. A noble 
Lord, now no more, (Lord Liverpool) 
had attributed the distress which existed 
in his time, but which now prevailed to a 
much greater extent, to excessive produc- 
tion. That could not now be the case, 
for no one could doubt that the produce 
of the land had diminished to a frightful 
extent, and it was to be apprehended that 
it would diminish still further. If it went 
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It had been lately said, that , 
there were dawnings of improvement in | 
the manufacturing districts of this coun- | 
try. God grant that it was so! but he, | 





on diminishing, the time would come when 
England would be dependent upon fo- 
reign countries for her supply of corn ; and 
therefore, in bad seasons, when the crops 





on the Continent might be short, as well as 
the crops in this country, all the evils of 
scarcity would be immeasurably increased. 
With regard to manufactures, there 
was an excessive glut of manufactures, | 
which might be accounted for by the use 
of machinery. He begged to say, that he 
was no enemy to machinery, if the em- 
ployment of it were properly regulated ; 
but when it produced a glut in the market, 
it injured the manufacturer, and it injured 
the poor man, by depriving him of the 
means of obtaining employment for his 
labour. He was of opinion that the poor 
man had as good a right to have his labour | 
protected, as the manufacturer had to have 

his manufactures protected, so as to en- 

able him to carry on his trade. He would | 
suggest that that was a fit subject for in-. 
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quiry, in order to regulate the employment 
of machinery. He was not so absurd as 
to propose to put a stop to the use of ma- 
chinery altogether, but its use should be 
properly regulated, so as not to interfere 
with the labour of the poor man. He 
wished that justice should be dealt out to 
all, without distinction; and if any dis- 
tinction were made, it should be made in fa- 
vour of the poor man. Another cause of 
the distress was said to be the diminution of 
the precious metals. Whether or not that 
was the case, he could not say; but if it 
were, great as the horror which he, in 
common with every one acquainted with 
the history of the country, must feel at an 
alteration of the currency, he was of opi- 
nion, if a great deficiency in the precious 
metals were proved to exist, that there 
should be an alteration of the currency. 
If there was a great diminution in the 
currency in this and other countries, that 
might partly account for the distress, but 
that was a point which was doubted; by 
many the fact was denied, and, therefore, 
it was a proper subject for inquiry. Prob- 
ably the evil might be removed, if it ex- 
isted, by altering the regulations of our 
coinage. Their Lordships should recollect 
that there was a seignorage charged of, he 
believed, eight per cent in other countries ; 
and it might be a part of the inquiry 

whether a seignorage should not be charged 

on our gold coin. Their Lordships had 
lately made an alteration in the currency, 
which certainly did not form the standard, 

but which formed a great portion of the 

currency of the country. A pound of 
silver, which was formerly cut into sixty- 
two shillings, was now cut into sixty-six, 

which made a difference of almost five per 

cent, and was a seignorage on the silver to 

that amount. He was not prepared to 

say that a seignorage to that amount 

should be charged on our gold coin, 


‘but many enlightened men entertained 


that opinion, affirming, that such an 


‘alteration would relieve distress, and he 
did not know why such a principle should 
not be soberly and solemnly investigated. 


The next opinion to which he would refer 
was, that the distress of the country was 
owing to the restriction upon the issuing 
of small notes. He trusted that, from 
what he had heard said by the noble Earl 
| Opposite on that point last Session, he 
| should have his ‘support. He would con- 
tend, that the issuing of the 12. and 22. 
‘notes would not be such an alteration of 
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the currency as would have the effect of 
altering contracts. If they were issued to 
the greatest extent, the currency would 
remain the same as to contracts, for they 
would still be fulfilled by the same stand- 
ard. ‘The only effect of the issuing of the 
small notes would be, to give the country- 
bankers and the Bank of England the 
means of accommodating those who want- 
ed accommodation. The noble Duke 
(Wellington) had asked last Session— 
“Would you give the country-bankers 
the unlimited power of coining?” Cer- 
tainly not—he would not allow them to 
issue notes, unless they deposited Ex- 
chequer-bills to the extent of their issues 
If the 1/. notes were not issued, the coun- 
try-bankers could not lend to the farmer, 
and ‘the capital of the country would 
remain, as Sir Robert Peel had stated, 
locked up in the strong box of the usurer, 
without being productive of any benefit to 
the industry of the country. But such a 
measure, it was said, would be a a 
from the ancient policy of the country : 
would be no such thing. It was not vat 
the 5th of Geo. 3rd, that the people were 
restricted from issuing small notes; and 
previous to that, promissory notes, of no 
greater value than a shilling were issued. 
Such notes, however, were productive 
of frauds. It was on the principle of 
preventing fraud, then, and not on the 
principle that it was dangerous to the 
circulating medium, or a trespass on the 
King’s prerogative, that a bill was brought 
in by Sir George Saville,—the 15th of 
Geo. 3rd,—to put a stop to that circula- 
tion. The 17th of Geo. 3rd proceeded 
precisely on the same principle as the 
15th, putting an end to the circulation of 
the 51. notes—not on the principle of pre- 
venting an excessive issue of notes, but to 
prevent fraud, and to protect the poor 
from being plundered. The most favourite 
doctrine of political economy was, that 
every man should be left to take care of 
himself; but here they would not trust a 
man to manage his own affairs and busi- 
ness, and they would not allow one per- 
son to issue, and another to take, a small 
note. That was quite inconsistent with 
the doctrine of the political economists, 
and would not be right unless the whole 
science was founded in error. The next 
cause assigned for the distress was exces- 
sive taxation. He should be the last man to 
wish to interfere with the just rights of 
the public creditor; at the same time he 
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must state, that distress in this country 
was greatly aggravated, if not caused, by 
excessive taxation. It was admitted by 
Mr. Pitt, that the taxes, direct and in- 
direct, took two-fifths of his earnings 
out of the pockets of the poor man. They 
heard a great deal about high rents, but 
would any man say, that they took two- 
fifths, or even one-fifth, from the wages of 
the labourer? Theycertainly did not take 
one-tenth out of his pockets when his 
bread came to be eaten. He mentioned 
this, not to put down the taxes, but to 
remove an unjust odium which was at- 
tem/pted to be cast on the landed interest. 
They were told, that if they reduced their 
reuts to what they were in 1793, every 


| thing would be right, and that the country. 


would go on well, and that all our affairs 
would be in a most flourishing state. He 
would undertake, however, to prove that, 
with regard to rent, except in cities and 
towns, where circumstances might have 
occasioned a great rise in some rents,— 
he would undertake, he repeated, to prove, 
that in the country parts the landed 
proprietors only received a fair interest for 
the improvements they had made; and 
that, making that allowance, the rents had 
been reduced to the standard of 1793, 
and in many instances even below it. He 
had taken pains to inquire into this 
subject, and he pledged himself to the 
fact. He would go further, and offer to 
prove, that even those rents could not be 
recovered unless some alteration was made 
in the existing law; and still further, 
that in the case of lands of the second 
and third class no rent whatever could be 
obtained. It might be said, that the land 
which had fallen out of cultivation was 
not worth reclaiming, and that it would be 
better to employ capital in some other 
way. Unfortunately, that doctrine was 
supported by a great and most powerful 
instrument in this country—the public 
press ; and were it generally credited and 
acted upon, would be ruinous to the coun- 
try. If the poor land was to be thrown out of 
cultivation, millions would be deprived of 
subsistence. To any one who attended 
to the state of the country, it was plain 
that it was not the rate of wages which was 
complained of, for they were as high as 
ever, but it was the want of employment, 
and that employment the farmers had not 
the means to give. It was not those who 
were employed-that complained, but those 
who were suffering from the want of that 
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employment which the farmers were unable 
to give them. The throwing up the poor 
land, which required more labour than 
rich land, was one cause of the want of 
employment, and of the distress ; and the 
object of their Lordships ought to be, if 
possible, so to relieve the farmer, that he 
might advantageously cultivate the poor 
land. He would beg of their Lordships 
also to recollect what had taken place since 
1793. Since that time settlements had 
been made, and money had been borrowed 
upon estates, in a very diflerent standard 
from what then prevailed. How were 
these incumbrances to be discharged, if a 
return was made to the standard of 1793 ? 
Besides, if such a deduction were to take 
place, would the landed proprietor be in 
the same state as the rest of the com- 
munity? Certainly not; for, with the 
rents of 1793, he could not afford to give 
those prices which articles fetched in 1830. 
The necessaries and the luxuries of life 
had been, some of them, doubled, some of 
them trebled, in price, since 1793. Unless, 
therefore, every thing else were reduced 
in the same proportion with rents, the 
consequence of returning to rents of 1793 
would be, that the landed ventlemen 
would be degraded from their station. 
Nor would this be the only consequence-— 
the landed gentlemen would not be the 
only persons who would suffer by such a 
reduction; all who were dependent on 
them,—servants, labourers, and small 
shopkeepers, all these would suffer in the 
same proportion with those by whom they 
were supported. He should presently 
show also, that if this principle were acted 
upon, the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of the country must, and would, 
fall with the agricultural interests. Their 
Lordships would recollect, that in dealing 
with this subject, aliusion had very 
frequently been made to bad seasons. 
These were stated to have been great 
causes of distress; and there could be no 
doubt that such calamities must have had 
their effect. They were told last year that 
the badness of the season was the great 
cause of the evil then complained of; but 
now they had had a good season, and yet the 
evil not only remained, but it had increas- 
ed. This circumstance shewed, he thought, 
that the causes of our distress were not 
yetaccurately known, and were worthy of 
the consideration of their Lordships. The 
next circumstance put forward to account 
forthe evil was, the state of the Corn-laws, 
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It had been constantly asserted, that the 
Corn-laws were, in fact, the great, and 
almost the only cause of theevil. If this 
were so, let the Corn-laws be repealed. He 
had no objection himself to the repeal of 
the Corn-laws; his interest in them was 
but small; and though he was certainly 
the friend of the landed interest, yet he 
was no further the friend of it than because 
he was convinced that every thing which 
affected the landed interest must affect at 
the same time all the other interests of the 
country. He saw no objection to the 
Corn-laws being repealed, if, at the same 
time, their Lordships took away those 
burthens which weighed peculiarly on the 
landed interest. He was quite sure that 
the Corn-laws of 1826 were of no use 
to the agricultural interest. They might 
be, and he believed they were, useful to 
the speculator: they might, and he be- 
lieved they did, encourage a spirit of 
gambling, which had originated on the 
Stock Exchange, but which now affected 
all our markets, which deranged the whole 
economy of our domestic life, and which 
caused uncertainty in every species of 
property throughout the country. The 
part of the Corn-laws to which he more 
particularly alluded was that which re- 
gulated importation; but, among the 
objections to the Corn-laws,—and those 
objections were as serious as they were 
numerous,—none appeared to him to be 
so strong as the objection to the mode 
of striking the averages. These averages 
were regulated by the price of British 
corn, and, while Irish corn was to be con- 
sidered as British corn, he must say, that 
he thought it very hard that the price of 
[rish corn was not included in the aver- 
ages. While he was upon this subject, 
allow him to observe, that he thought our 
neighbours—he meant the French—were, 
in some things, wiser than we were. In 
France there was a distinction made be- 
tween corn carried in French vessels, and 
corn carried in vessels of any other country. 
We made no such distinction ; and he was 
very much afraid that foreigners went back 
with their ballast and their money for their 
corn, and took none of our manufactures 
inreturn. And this led him to speak of 
those burthens which were exclusively 
borne by the agricultural interest. Of 
these burthens it would not be too much 
to say, that they amounted to 25 per cent 
at the very least; and yet the agricul- 
tural interest had no equivalent protection 
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given them in return—that was to say, 
no protection which gave them any remu- 
neration. Thus, for instance, the Poor- 
laws attached almost exclusively to the 
land. At the period of the enactment of 
the Poor-laws- the time of Elizabeth— 
very little commercial wealth could be 
touched by these laws,—very little was in 
existence; but all the land was reached 
by them. They reached also the inha- 
bitants of towns, it was true; but only 
their visible, not their actnal, means 
were affected by the Statute of that queen. 
The same was the case now, and at the 
present time the landed interest paid more 
than three-fourths of the poor-rates: the 
landed interest paid this, and paid it, too, 
for the support, not of its own poor only, 
but of the manufacturing poor also. He 
should show their Lordships that this 
was the fact. A man might have a factory 
in a certain parish, and carry on business 
with an additional capital of 100,000/., and 
such a man would be rated, not according 
to all his property, including his capital, but 
merely according to the value of the build- 
ing. Now, this was obviously an unfair as- 
sessment. Besides, such a man, though he 
would have his factory in one place, might 
have his workmen in all the parishes 
around ; who, when turned off, must be 
supported by the parishes to which they 
belonged. If this were examined into, he 
was convinced it would appear, that a very 
large proportion of the poor-rates were 
thus paid by the landed interest. He next 
came to the land-tax. That tax was ori- 
ginally intended to apply to all property; 
but, as it had turned out, all property, with 
the exception of certain pensions, escaped, 
and the land paid the whole of the tax. 
When this tax was first laid on, a bounty 
was given on the exportation of corn, 
to landed proprietors, in order to in- 
duce them to consent to the tax; but 
that bounty had been taken away, and the 
tax remained. These were some of the 
burthens which weighed heavily and un- 
fairly upon the landed interest. He could 
mention others, if he were not afraid of 
detaining their Lordships too long, and he 
had no doubt that in these burthens their 
Lordships would, upon inquiry, find the 
cause of the flourishing condition of the 
large towns, while the landed interest de- 
cayed. Their Lordships would find, that 
no foreign manufactured produce was ad- 
mitted into this country without paying 
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that came into competition with the growth 
of our own soil was admitted, at almost 
anominal duty. But why, he would ask, 
should it be thought necessary to neglect 
one interest while they protected another ? 
The profession which he had followed, and 
the high station which he had had the 
honour to fill, taught him the principle of 
perfectly equal justice, and that principle 
demanded that those burthens which it 
was necessary to impose upon the com- 
munity should be equally borne by all its 
various parts. He was sorry to have de- 
tained their Lordships so long; but there 
was yet one topic upon which he felt it neces- 
sary to touch. He need not tell their Lord- 
ships how loud the complaints of distress 
were, nor was it necessary for him to in- 
quire into the truth of the assertion, that 
the distress complained of was generally 
felt. He believed, however, that that as- 
sertion was true. Let their Lordships 
agree to his motion, and inquire into the 
fact, if they had any doubts upon the sub- 
ject; but he was convinced that the ma- 
nufacturing and commercial interests 
sympathized with the landed interest, 
Indeed, this was the necessary conse- 
quence of the distress which was univer- 
sally admitted to prevail in the landed 
interest. It was quite as impossible that 
the landed interest could suffer, and the 
other interests of the country flourish, as 
that a man who was struck with the palsy 
in three parts of his body could be healthy 
in the other part. Iftheir Lordships would 
look into Mr. Colquhoun’s book, they 
would see this ably demonstrated. There 
was, however, one criterion even safer 
than that of Mr. Colquhoun’s authority— 
he meant the proof afforded by the income- 
tax; from a view of the returns under that 
tax, their Lordships might judge of the 

different importance of the agricultural 

and the manufacturing interests. In the 
year 1815, the last in which that tax was 

levied, it would be found that the income- 

tax, levied on a rate of ten per cent, pro- 

duced for the land 8,200,000/.; and, de- 

ducting two millions for houses, that left 

six millions as the contribution of the land 

alone. If they looked, then, at the returns 

of the same tax upon commerce and ma- 

nufactures, what would be the result ? 

Commerce, manufactures, professions, and 

trades, together with property abroad, 

which paid a tax in this country, pro- 

duced but three millions. Take from that 





very high duties, while foreign raw produce, 


sum one million for property abroad, that 
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paid a tax here, and that left two millions 
as the whole of the income-tax upon com- 
merce, manufactures, trades, and profes- 
sions; while the land alone paid six mil- 
lions. Could it be denied, after that fact, 
that the landed interest was the most 
important in the country? And if so, was 
it not likely, as he had asserted, that the 
depression of that interest in the home 
market must depress all the rest, and must 
produce all those evils of which so many 
complaints were now heard? He might 
add, with regard to the calculation he 
had just made, that he believed it would 
be found that three-fourths of the money 
paid on behalf of the towns was pro- 
duced from the owner of the land and 
his tenants, and from those who were 
concerned in the home trade of the coun- 
try. He did not undervalue the foreign 
trade, but he did not think that, in order 
to preserve it, we should sacrifice our in- 
ternal means of prosperity. If we fostered 
and encouraged our home trade, and, 
above all, our agriculture, we should be 
happy and independent. If the foreign 
trade left us, as there was good reason to 
believe it would, still we should find ample 
means for the development of our industry 
in the home market, and in our commerce 
with our colonies. Our merchants, who 
fetched for our use the produce of the 
earth from the most distant of its extremi- 
ties, and whose skill and perseverance had 
enabled them to convert what at first ap- 
peared a barrier into a more easy means 
of universal communication, would still be 
able to keep us, in any case of necessity, 
above the possibility of a deficient sup- 
ply, so that it was impossible a country 
like this could ever feel itself dependent 
on any other for a supply of corn. He 
repeated, therefore, that, to preserve our 
foreign trade, we ought not to sacrifice 
our agriculture and our home trade, on the 
success of which depended much of the 
moral courage and energy of the people of 
this country. We saw already symptoms 
of the decline of our foreign commerce, 
and we ought to provide ourselves with a 
substitute in the additional encouragement 
given to our agriculture. Our commerce 
was declining, because other countries 
had become, like us, manufacturers. 
France had her manufactures; America 
had hers, and to that extent, too, that 
they had occasioned a great falling off in 
our exports. The Russians and Germans, 
also, had their manufactures, Those peo- 
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ple were so stupid as not to attend to the 
wise Opinions of our political economists, 
who told them to take our manufactures, 
—they refused to do so—they manu- 
factured their own goods. The Danes did 
thesame. He had seen a very clever Essay 
—no doubt very clever—in which the Danes 
were told not to manufacture their own 
cloth, because they could get it so much 
cheaper here; but they said, ‘“ If I buy 
from you I must pay money for it, but if I 
buy it at home I may appear to pay a 
little dearer for it, but [can make that 
payment in paper.” In his opinion, we 
ought to follow the same course, and give 
the same answer to the advice of those 
political economists who recommend us to 
buy the agricultural produce of other 
countries, and to continue to pay in gold; 
for, whilst we paid in money, we diminished 
our means of competition, and threw out 
of employ the workmen by whose labour 
we were supported. He would just call 
the attention of the House to the history 
of the years 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, and 
1820, in confirmation of what he had just 
stated. If they read the history of those 
years, they would see that our manu- 
facturing interests were, as they always 
must be, affected by the prosperity or de- 
cline of our agriculture. When the latter 
flourished, the former were prosperous ; 
when the latter declined, the former felt 
the consequences of the pressure. In 1815, 
corn, from the monopoly of agriculture 
existing during the war, in consequence 
of which our lands were well cultivated, 
was very cheap ; and though he admitted 
that manufactures were then suddenly 
depressed, he knew that thatdepression was 
occasioned by other circumstances. In 
1816 the quantity of corn in the country 
was exhausted, and the agricultural in- 
terests were distressed. In the same man- 
ner the manufactures were affected. In 
1817 the corn got up in price; no supply 
was obtained from abroad, and corn was 
at 105s. per quarter; yet, in spite of that, 
and because the agricultural interest was 
flourishing, manufactures were in a pros- 
perous condition, and the Prince Regent, 
in the opening Speech of the Session, con- 
eratulated Parliament on the flourishing 
state of the country. In 1818 both the 
agricultural and the commercial interests 
were prosperous, but in 1820 corn fell 
lower than it had ever before been known, 
and manufactures at the same time suf- 
fered an exactly similardepression. At that 
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time his Majesty, in his Speech from the 
Tirone, expressed his sorrow at the unfor- 
tunate state of the country. He now beg- 
ged to remind the noble Earl, at pre- 
sent at the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that when the Address in an- 
swer to the Speech was moved, that noble 
Earl desired that some expressions of a 
stronger nature than those inserted in the 
Address should be employed, for he as- 
serted that those expressions, strong as 
they were, were not strong enough to ex- 
press the feelings of that House on the 
subject of the distress of the country. He 
was satisfied that it was quite impossible 
to find a stronger instance than that he 
had just alluded to of the fact, that when 
the agricultural interest was depressed, 
the manufactures inevitably suffered along 
with it. He wished now to mention ano- 
ther circumstance, not less important than 
the flourishing or decayed state of the 
trade of the country—he meant that of 
the danger of famine if the agriculture of 
our country should be suffered to go with- 
out its full support. That danger had ex- 
isted when agriculture was in a better state 
than now. In 1817, if we had had Corn- 
Jaws such as those now in force, that evil 
would have happened, for, instead of corn 
being 105s. a quarter, he believed that a 
great part of the people would have perish- 
edfrom famine. Thesame causes which pro- 
duced a scarcity in England would produce 
it abroad. We ought not, therefore, to 
trust tothe forcign market, but toencourage 
our own agriculture generally, so that the 
deficiencies of one year might be supplied 
by the abundance of another. He was 
sure, that unless care was taken to accom- 
plish this object, some dreadful famine 
would fall on the country, and the fault 
would be on their Lordships’ heads if that 
occurrence was not fully provided against. 
In the course of his professional life he 
had become a little acquainted with the 
matter of Exchanges, and, from what he 
had learnt, he was of opinion, and he be- 
Jieved others agreed with him, that the 
exchanges of the country ought to be 
kept as uniform as possible; at least, 
that they ought not to be allowed to 
go against us. That which he regarded 
as an evil—the exchanges being against 
us—was a matter always determined 
by the importation or non-importation 
of corn, During two of the years which 
he had before referred to, when corn 
had been imported, the exchanges were 
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against us, in one instance, to as great an 
amount as 6 per cent; when the importa- 
tion ceased, the exchanges rose, and in a 
very short time were actually in our favour. 
In his opinion, protection ought equally 
to be given to every species of labour; and 
he was quite sure, that in any measure 
that would have that tendency the people 
would find as great a blessing as the 
Legislature could bestow. The same 
cause which depressed the agricultural 
interest deprived a part of the industry 
of the country of that protection which it 
deserved. The agricultural produce of 
this country was, in consequence, not 
equal now to what it had been in some 
former years. In what he had already 
stated he had not mentioned all the causes 
of the present distress, but all those things 
which were usually described as the causes 
of it. He asked their Lordships to ex- 
amine all these, to see whether they were 
all, or whether there were others, that con- 
tributed to produce the distress, and whe- 
ther that distress was what it was described 
tobe. He should rejoice if it turned out 
that the distress which was stated to exist 
did not really exist, for such a circumstance 
would be the best answer to those people 
who availed themselves of the distresses 
of the country to commit the excesses of 
which they had lately heard so much. He 
would not diminish the security of the 
fund-holder; he would not deny that per- 
son’s just demands upon the State; but 
he was persuaded that if things went on 
as they did, though the fund-holder might 
now have his full dividend, the security of 
his property would be worth nothing. He 
would not appeal to their Lordships on the 
score of interest—that would be the last 
motive which would influence their conduct; 
their only motive was, to exert themselves 
in the best manner possible for the good 
of the country for the protection of others, 
not of themselves. Their Lordships held 
their high situation to protect the interests 
of the poor, who could not protect them- 
selves; for their sakes he implored the 
House to adopt some course of inquiry, 
in order to discover some means of remedy 
for present evils. If a course better 
than that he now pointed out could be 
shown, he was not so bigotted to his own 
opinions, nor so prejudiced against those 
of other people, as to refuse to yield his 
own to a better plan. All he wanted was 
some effort to relieve the country from its 
present distresses. For that he appealed 
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to their Lordships—for that he appealed 
to his Majesty’s Ministers; and he could 
not make that appeal in language so elo- 
quent, nor in any so likely to affect them, 
as that which had been used by one of 
themselves. Sir James Graham, in a most 
excellent pamphlet lately published, had 
used these striking expressions, addressed 
to another Government, indeed, but equally 
as applicable to the present Government 
as to any other. The noble Lord then 
read the following extract :— 


“ Let me entreat them to depart from 
their usual course of awaiting the event: a 
great and an immediate effort is necessary 
to burst the cord now drawn so tight around 
them ;-—if they hesitate, they will be en- 
tangled in such complicated difficulties, that 
resistance and escape will soon be alike im- 
possible.”’ 


His Lordship would not further weary 
the patience of their Lordships, which he 
had already tried at so great length, but 
returning them histhanks for the attention 
they had vouchsafed to shew him, would 
at once submit the Motion of which he | 
had given notice—* That a Committee | 
should be appointed instantly to inquire | 
into the causes of the present state of the | 
Distress in the Country, and, as far as 
might be, into the nature of the remedies 
to be adopted.” 

The Earl of Rosebery, having been a 
warm supporter of a Motion made by a | 
noble Duke (Richmond) on a_ subject | 
somewhat analogous to this, although be- | 
tween the two there was certainly a broad | 
line of distinction, and although the noble | 
Baron opposite had not stated whether he , 
moved fora Select Committee, or fora Com- | 
mittee of the whole House, [Lord Wynford | 
signified that he left that to their Lordships]; 
but putting that difference out of the 
question, having been in the course of 
the last Session a warm supporter of a 
Motion of this sort, he felt bound now to 
state why he dissented from the present 
Motion; and, in doing so, he should de- | 
clare that he was not conscious of any in- 
consistency in conduct or opinion, for 
he asserted then, as he believed now, that | 
the strictest inquiry should be made into 
the causes of these periodical returns of | 
national distress. The first reason on 
which he objected to the present Motion 
was, that a few days ago a Committee on 
the Poor-laws had been appointed; and 
thinking, as he did, that the mal-admi- 
nistration of those Jaws was a principal 
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grievance of the people, and therefore one 
of the causes of the present distress, by 
bringing a redundancy of population into 
the market, to compete for employment, 
and by causing a constant interference 
with labour, breaking the spirit of the 
labourer and destroying all his feelings of 
independence, inducing him no longer to 
trust to himself and his own industry— 
thinking this, he could not but feel satis- 
fied, that if that Committee did its duty, 
and the Government did their duty (of 
which he had no doubt), by co-operating 
with the Committee, the evils now in ex- 
istence would progressively, and he trusted 
not with a slow pace, be removed. It 
must be a subject of great grief to their 
Lordships that the state of the labouring 
classes was, in this as-in many other 
countries, deteriorated within the last few 
years; and what was of more importance, 
the depression of these classes was co-ex- 
istent with the elevation of their minds 
by the diffusion of knowledge, and by 
the vast strides which education and the 
power of reading had made within the 
same time. He therefore thought, that 
the time was come when every man who 
had a heart to feel, or an understanding 
to comprehend this state of things, must 
be filled with the deepest anxiety to 
discover the cause of the present evils, 
and to apply a proper remedy. The first 
objection he made to the present Motion 
was, that the necessity of it was in a man- 
ner superseded by the committee having 
been appointed to which he had already 
alluded. The second objection which he 
had to this Motion arose from the recent 
change made in the Government, and from 
the circumstances which had led to that 


' change, and from the pledges which his 


Majesty’s Ministers had made tothe Parlia- 
ment and tothe country. The noble Earl 
now at the head of the Government 
had, immediately upon his taking Office, 


/—on the very first night of his ap- 


pearing there in his present station, net 
only agreed to a Motion made by the 
noble Marquis for a Committee on 
the state of the Poor-laws, but he made 
a most solemn declaration, that he and 
his colleagues would take the whole state 
of the country into their most serious, 
unceasing, and deliberate consideration ; 
that they would use their utmost efforts 
to relieve the country, as far as retrench- 
ment could effect its relief, and, as far 
as their power went, would do their ut- 
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most to restore present confidence, and 
to lay the best foundation for the future 
prosperity of the country by Reform in 
Parliament, and in every other depart- 
ment of the State. Under these circum- 
stances, he asked whether it was fair and 
courteous to persons who had so recently 
been called to fill their situations to inter- 
fere in this manner, net only with the du- 
ties they were called on to discharge, but 
with those which they had expressed them- 
selves willing and ready to enter upon? 
Such an interference consumed time and 
disturbed their labours by compelling them 
to attend a Committee, when they had as 
good, if not better, means of examination 
in their hands, and when they might, in a 
few weeks, state their own plans to the 
House. It appeared to him that sucha 
course, so far from accelerating that relief, 
which every man desired to see given, 
would be destroying much of the good 
that might be derived from the Committee 
already appointed. The noble Lord had 
stated, that not merely the state of the 
law with reference to the poor ought to 
be considered, but that the distress was 
so general and prevalent as to demand 
immediate attention, and required imme- 
diate relief. He agreed with the noble 
Baron, that the present administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws was an evil of itself, 
and the cause of many others—that the 
present distress was very extensive and 
dreadful, and that these matters ought to 
be the subject of a parliamentary inquiry. 
He should be sorry, either by what he said, 
or by the vote he should give, to stifle a 
parliamentary inquiry ; but he thought it 
would be better for them to wait, since 
he believed it was in the power of Minis- 
ters to submit a more effectual measure 
than could now be submitted by any noble 
Lord in particular. He only wished that 
the inquiry should be postponed, not alto- 
gether rejected. It was not his intention 
to trespass longer on the attention of their 
Lordships, if the noble Lord would with- 
draw his Motion; but as he found that 
was not likely, he should take the li- 
berty of saying a few words on some 
topics introduced by that noble Lord. 
The noble Lord seemed to imagine, that 
the right hon. Gentleman now no more, 
had asserted that the capital of this coun- 
try was locked up in strong boxes, or lent 
out to usury. Although he did not mean 
to enter into the circumstances of the dis- 
tress of the country, he had no hesitation in 
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repeating what he had stated last Session, 
that one of the causes that contributed 
to the distress had been the unnatural or 
improper, and inconvenient distribution of 
the capital of the country; but it would 
require more than the imagination of the 
right hon. individual alluded to, to sup- 
pose that any part of the capital of the 
country was hoarded in strong boxes. 
It was an idea impossible to be believed, 
and certainly one which that right hon. 
Gentleman had never entertained. The 
noble Lord had gone at length into the 
subject of rents, and had stated that rents 
throughout the kingdom had materially 
lowered since the Peace; and he had 
been understood to say, that if rents 
were more lowered, the distress that 
might ensue to the landlords, especially 
those on whom the encumbrances of an 
antecedent period were still charged, 
would be such as they could not bear. 
His belief was, that rents had been con- 
siderably lowered, but he would not go 
the length of saying, that they had been 
universally lowered to that level which the 
price of produce and the expense of farm- 
ing made necessary, and he did not agree 
in the inference that the distress of the 
landlords was suchas they could not bear, 
for if the farmer was unable to pay the 
present rents, they must be reduced to 
the price of produce. At the same time 
he must be allowed to say, that in his 
judgment the distress among the agricul- 
tural population did not arise from the 
high state of the rents. He believed 
there might be some particular instances 
in which distress arose from that cause, 
but he believed also, that distress was 
greatest where low wages existed from the 
competition of the labourers, arising from 
the excess in the number of labourers 
above the demand for them-- an excess 
which was mainly attributable to the mal- 
administration of the Poor-laws. In re- 
ference to the general internal state of the 
country, and, perhaps, more particularly 
with respect to the observations of the no- 
ble Lord with regard to the increase of 
crime, he could not close the few obser- 
vations he had to make without adverting 
to the state of the Game-laws. He was 
convinced that the Game-laws of England 
demoralised the people, while no good 
was obtained from their continuance. 
They had had and they now had a great 
tendency to produce ill will and enmity 
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they led, moreover, to habits of violence, 
to a roving and predatory character, and 
caused a disposition to tumult, to which 
some of the scenes recently acted in dif- 
ferent parts of the country might be attri- 
buted. He was sorry to say, that their 
Lordships were responsible for this state 
of the law, for more than once a bill had 
been brought from the other House with 
a view to place the Game-laws on an uni- 
form, rational, and sound principle ; but 
these bills had always been thrown out or 
injuriously modified, by their Lordships. 
As he saw by the votes of the other House 
that a bill on this subject had lately been 
introduced with enactments similar to those 
which had formerly passed that House, 
he trusted, that this Session would not 
pass away without a total alteration of 
those laws—an alteration from which he 
anticipated the most beneficial results to 
the peace, the happiness, and the tran- 
quillity of the people. He should trans- 
gress the rule he had laid down if he did 
more than state, that he opposed this Mo- 
tion because a committee on the most 
important part of it was now sitting. He 
felt the greatest confidence in the recti- 
tude of the feelings of the noble Lord now 
at the head of the Government. He be- 
lieved that the Ministers would co-ope- 
rate with the Parliament, and do not only 
as much as Parliament required, but more; 
and would lend their utmost ability, and 
all their faculties, to ascertain the causes 
of the distress—a matter more easy than 
to discover a remedy. He believed that 
they would do their utmost to discover 
and apply a remedy to existing evils ; and 
if the noble Lord would withdraw his 
Motion its object might be better accom- 
plished by the Committee already granted. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that their Lord- 
ships would perhaps be surprised to hear 
that, timid as he generally was in coming 
to a decision, he was now fully and deeply 
impressed with a sense of the necessity 
that existed for a parliamentary inquiry 
into the causes of the distress which per- 
vaded the country. Whether he was 
right or wrong in the conviction which he 
entertained, he would not pretend to say ; 
but having such a conviction as he had, 
he felt compelled to give his consent to 
the Motion of his noble and learned friend 
for the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee to inquire into the causes of the pre- 
sent lamentable condition of the country. 
Some two or three years ago several dif- 
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ferent causes were assigned for the nature 
of the distress which then prevailed. The 
first was stated, in no less important a 
document than.a King’s Speech, to be the 
nature of the season, over which it was 
alleged that the Government had no con- 
trol—a truth as obvious as any that was 
ever uttered either in that House or any 
where else. Their Lordships were also 
informed, in the same document that other 
causes were in existence; but they were 
neither told what those causes were, nor 
permitted to inquire into their extent and 
magnitude. His noble and learned friend 
had stated in his speech various causes 
for the present distress. He was sorry to 
say, that he differed from his noble and 
learned friend as to the capability of many 
of those causes to produce the results 
which he attributed to them; but in any 
assembly less dignified than that of their 
Lordships, the difference of opinion be- 
tween himself and his noble and learned 
friend, would be considered as a reason, 
not for prohibiting, but for promoting in- 
quiry. With respect to what had been 
said on the subject of machinery, he would 
only observe that he could not agree either 
with those who called upon the Govern- 
ment to alter the state of the law regard- 
ing machinery, or with those who recom- 
mended them to put an end to the employ- 
ment of it. Let their Lordships consider for 
moment what would be the consequence 
of following such impolitic advice. Till 
machinery was invented, arms and hands 
were the implements with which men 
worked. Arms and hands were found, 
however, unable to compete with machi- 
nery, and machinery was in consequence 
employed, not only in our own country, 
but also in foreign nations. Now, if we 
were to put an end to the employment of 
it, and to return to the labour of arms 
and hands alone, the consequence would 
be, that the arms and hands of foreign 
nations, supported also by foreign machi- 
nery, would supply our markets with 
goods, and reduce our labourers to a worse 
con‘lition even than that in which they 
were involved at present. He hoped that 
it would not be supposed that in support- 
ing the present Motion, he was either cast- 
ing a censure upon the late, or expressing 
distrust of the present, Administration. 
He was doing neither: he was only ex- 
pressing his conviction that the state of 
the country demanded parliamentary in- 
quiry, and under that conviction he should 
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support the present Motion, which he con- 
ceived was rather calculated to assist than 
embarrass the consultations of the new 
Administration. 

Lord King spoke as follows :—-The noble 
and learned Lord,—for learned I must 
call him, and learned I have no doubt he 
is in his own profession, but learned he is 
not in the information which is wanted 
here, or at least he has thrown no light on 
the opaque atmosphere which a learned 
Gentleman below the bar told us pervaded 
this House,—the noble and learned Lord 
has moved for a committee to inquire 
into the causes of the distress which now 
pervades the country, to devise remedies 
for it, and to report its opinion there- 
upon to the House. Taking the view of 
this question that the noble and learned 
Lord has taken, I am surprised that he 
does not see that the committee for which 
he moves would, if granted to him, be 
nothing more than a mere ignis fatuus,— 
that it would only involve him and your 
Lordships in greater obscurity and deeper 
gloom,—that it would only plunge him 
further into the mire than he has got al- 
ready,—and that it could not by any ac- 


cident be of the slightest advantage, either | 


to himself or to the country. The noble 
and learned Lord has throughout his 
speech done all he could to deride political 
economists and the public Press; but his 
derision throughout was nothing better 
than a lamentable joke. The noble and 
learned Lord says, that we are reduced to 
our present wretched and calamitous con- 
dition, by the doctrines of the political 
economists, and by the mischievous in- 
fluence of the public Press. Now, I ven- 
ture to tell the noble and learned Lord that 
it is because the doctrines of the political 
economists have been neglected, and not 
because they have been too much attended 
to, that we are in our present state of suf- 
fering. The noble and learned Lord, like 
all the deriders of theorists and political 
economists, is a little bit of a theorist 
himself; and as his theory is not a little 
extraordinary, let us see what it is, and how 
he defends it. The notion of the noble 
and learned Lord regarding capital is 
certainly of a novel description. He says 
that there is capital in the country, but 
that it is unfortunately locked up in the 
strong box. Does the noble and learned 
Lord know what capital is? Why, houses 
are capital, land is capital, food is capital 
saiment is capital. All these, I admit, are 
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| locked up in a strong box; but then that 
‘strong box is as large as the Island of 
| Great Britain, and in that strong box I hope 
| they will long remain. The noble Lord 
' quoted, I think, part of a speech made by 
| Sir Robert Peel in another place, to justify 
| his opinion upon that point; but he has 
| not acted quite fairly by that speech, for 
| he has given us part of a line out of it, 
and has omitted the remainder of it. He 
| says, ‘ Sir Robert Peel told the country 
' that its capital was locked up in a strong 
| box,” and then he recommends a one- 
| pound note circulation to conjure it from 
its fastenings. Now, if I recollect that 
| speech of Sir Robert Peel’s correctly, he 
| followed up the declaration which the 
/noble and learned Lord just quoted, by 
putting down that very circulation which 
the noble and learned Lord recommended. 
| Another part of the noble and learned 
| Lord’s political economy is embodied in a 
complaint, that the Russians, the Danes, 
| and the Americans are all running us hard 
in the production of manufactures. Does 
| the noble and learned Lord know why 
| they are running us hard? If he does not, 
'I will tell him. The reason is, because 
we will not take their raw produce. in 
return for our manufactures. The noble 
_and learned Lord says, that the reason of 
their producing manufactures is, because 
they pay for their things in paper; but 
the reason is, that we compel them to use 
their raw produce themselves, instead of 
taking it into our warehouses, and return- 
ing them manufactured goods in exchange. 
Does the noble and learned Lord suppose 
that any thing is given for nothing? Does 
he suppose that they will give us their 
raw produce without receiving any thing 
in return? Their raw produce must be 
paid for in manufactured goods; we are 
not permitted to take their raw produce, 
and therefore they will not take our manu- 
factured produce. That is the mistake 
into which all the deriders of theory, who 
are generally the least of practical men 
and the most of theorists that can be found, 
are always falling; they never will under- 
stand that these countries have nothing 
but raw produce to exchange for our manu- 
factured produce, and that when we refuse 
to take their raw produce, we compel 
them to convert it into a manufactured 
state themselves. One more sample of 
the noble and learned Lord’s political 
economy, and I have done with it for a 





time. The noble and learned Lord talked 
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very largely of the importance of main- 
taining the exchanges. He says, “‘ If you 
import corn, down at once go your ex- 
changes, and there is no knowing where 
they will stop.” I admit that when corn 
is admitted on an emergency arising sud- 
denly, and contrary to general expectation, 
the exchanges will probably fall; but then 
I ask the noble and learned Lord to tell 
me whether, when there is no corn in the 
country, he would not rather let the ex- 
changes go down than see the country 
continue without corn? As the noble and 
learned Lord has given your Lordships a 
taste of the quality of his political economy, 
allow me in return to give you some notion 
of mine. 1 think that the great distress 
which now prevails in various parts of the 
country arises from this: —That the 
tendency of your legislation for many years 
back has been, to encourage an over-supply 
of the population, and an under-supply of 
food. The over-supply of the population 
has been supported—indeed I may say has 
been mainly supported—by that mal-admi- 
nistration of the Poor-laws of which the 
noble and learned Lord so justly com- 
plained. The system of under-paying 
single men for their labour had an in- 
evitable tendency to make them marry, 
and was a direct encouragement to make 
them improvident of the future. I have 
been told by a clergyman, who has the 
care of an extensive parish in an agricul- 
tural district, that he has often been sur- 
prised at the youth of the couple who have 
come before him to be married. On one 
occasion, a young lad of nineteen came 
with a young girl of his own age. My 
friend the clergyman said to them “ You 
are very young, what has induced you to 
marry so soon?” The man answered — 
and my friend tells me that he has fre- 
quently received the same answer—“ I am 
not married, and therefore I cannot get, 
and you will not give me, work—I come 
here to be married, and then give me work 
you must.” Such a state of things in- 
evitably led to a great increase of popula- 
tion. Then, with this increased popula- 
tion, you have an under-supply of food, 
owing to the operation of the Corn-laws. 


Since the year 1815, when those laws 


were enacted, the supply of corn grown in 
the country has sensibly diminished. I 
can prove this point, if necessary, very 
clearly; but I believe that it is admitted 
by all who have taken an extensive view 
of the face of the country, that agricul- 
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ture is not now in the same flourishing 
condition in which it was before the Corn- 
laws were passed ;—that the land is now 
driven hard;—that much of it has gone out 
of cultivation; and that, therefore, the pro- 
duce here now is not equal to what it was. 
Then if you look abroad, you will see the 
same circumstances occurring there. We 
know, that in many of the continental 
States, large tracts of land, formerly culti- 
vated as corn lands, have been turned into 
grass; and in the committee which sat 
upon the Wool-trade, we were even told 
that the continental farmers, instead of 
growing corn, had now turned their atten- 
tion to growing wool. Hence the supply 
of food being contracted, not only in this 
country, but also on the Continent, must 
have been greatly diminished since the first 
passing of the Corn-laws; hence the la- 
bouring classes have not had a belly-full 
since the year 1815, nor will they have until 
the Corn-lawsare repealed. The diminution 
in the supply of food would have created 
great distress and inconvenience, even had 
the population continued the same; but in 
the fifteen years which have elapsed since 
the Corn-laws received their monstrous 
birth, the increase of the population has 
been at least 2,000,000. Thus, if the 
quantity of corn grown both here and 
abroad be less than the quantity grown 
fifteen years ago, and if the population 
who have to subsist on that corn contain 
2,000,000 of human beings more than 
it did then, it is quite evident that there 
must be a less quantity for each individual 
to consume. Now, food is capital, and 
therefore if there be a diminution in the 
supply of food used by the country, there 
is a corresponding dimunition in the 
amount of its capital. Hence it follows, 
that the proportion which ought to exist 
between the capital and the population of 
a country is deranged, and that the con- 
dition of the population is deteriorated : 
for it is on the amount of capital compared 
with the population, that the happiness of 
the population always depends. Besides, 
your Lordships ought never to lose sight 
of this important truth,—that when food 
becomes dear, it supplies a great encou- 
ragement to increase the employment of 
machinery, for as the increased price of 
food leads to an increased rate of wages, 
the capitalist seeks to supply by the use 
of machinery the labour which costs him 
so dear. Your Lordships are therefore 


inflicting a great injury upon the labouring 
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population when you direct your legisla- 
tion to produce a high price of corn; for 
you not only destroy their labour, by pre- 
venting them from deriving a supply of 
cheap corn from those countries which 
would be glad to exchange corn for the 
produce of their labour, but you also de- 
stroy it by calling into existence a large 
power of machinery which supersedes it. 
With respect to the insurrection—for in- 
surrection I am sorry to say it is—which 
has taken place among the agricultural 
labourers in the southern counties of Eng- 
land, I think that it will be allowed that 
it proceeds from severe distress. That 
distress has been taken advantage of by 
mischievous agents; but that there is 
distress, and severe distress, no man can 
doubt. How are you endeavouring to 
meet that distress? By an advance in the 
rate of wages. If that advanced rate of 
wages should continue to be paid,—and I 
am afraid that it cannot,—it will create a 
greater demand on the food of the country, 
and, by doing so, will produce a greater 
consumption of that capital in which you 
are most deficient. The question, there- 
fore, comes to this,—will the capital of the 
country, diminished as it will be by a 
greater consumption of food, be replaced 
by any increase in the profits usually de- 
rived from it? Certainly not; and if that 
be so, then the advance in the rate of wages 
will have a tendency to lower the general 
rate of profits, and will thus affect the 
future prospects of the country. I repeat, 
that [ do not believe that this advance in the 
rate of wages can be long maintained. It 
is not natural,—it has been brought about 
by}the necessity of the times; it cannot 
afford the farmer a remuneration, and 
therefore it is vain to expect that it will be 
continued. Instead of directing our at- 
tention to the temporary change in the 
condition of part of the labouring classes, 
we should look for a change which will 
benefit all the working classes of the 
country,—for a change which will not be 
partial and transitory, but which will per- 
manently relieve all classes, and improve 
the general prosperity of the country. 
The labourers, I am sorry to say it, have, 
during the last two or three years, been 
reduced to a state of privation almost 
beyond human endurance and human 
forbearance. Some relief must be afforded 
them; but how? If it be by the diminu- 
tion of the capital of the farmer, that will 
fall upon the rents ;—yes, if the capital of 
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the farmer be reduced, as it necessarily 
must be, by the augmentation of wages 
which he has to pay, it will fall upon the 
rents. It is clear, therefore, that an al- 
teration of rents must take place. The 
question, therefore, for your consideration 
is, will you allow it to be made ?—for 
made it certainly will be, in a manner 
which will not reduce the amount of dis- 
tress, but which will keep up all the bad 
workings of a bad system; or will you 
come—as in honour and in principle you 
ought to come—to an alteration of the 
Corn-laws, which will add to the capital 
of the country, and to the employment of 
your artisans in the manufacturing towns, 
and which, by giving that class of your 
population increased means of subsistence, 
will spread comfort through every other 
class of the community connected with 
them? You have already tried the fatal 
experiment of the Corn-laws long enough. 
The injury which you intended to others 
has recoiled on your own heads. You are 
the greatest sufferers by it now; and a 
worse fate than your present, will befall 
you, if you are infatuated enough to persist 
in your present course. The prosperity of 
the country has decayed before it; that 
decay is still going on, and the question 
therefore is—will you consent to let the 
country enjoy that prosperity which I am 
certain it still can enjoy, if you take off that 
dead weight,—the Corn-laws,—which now 
oppresses it? or will you continue to stand 
by the experiment of the Corn-laws, which 
even the noble and learned Lord.declares 
to be inefficient for the purposes for which 
it is designed, for he admits that the agri- 
culture of the country has declined under 
it? The sooner you come to an altera- 
tion of the Corn-laws, and come to it at 
last you must, the better will it be for 
yourselves and the country. I shall cer- 
tainly vote against the Motion of the noble 
and learned Lord. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that after 
the support which he had given in the last 
Session of Parliament to the Motion of 
his noble friend (Earl Stanhope) for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition of the 
agricultural interest, he should deem him- 
self guilty of a great inconsistency were 
he not to support the Motion now pro- 
posed by the noble and learned Lord. 
He did not think that the vote which he 
intended to give that evening was incon- 
sistent with the professions of confidence 
which he had made towards the noble 
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Earl now at the head of the Administra- | maintenance of the poor be provided for by 
tion. It was far from his wish to throw | thelandalone? Why, too, should the keep- 


any impediment in the way of a Govern- 
ment which had been called upon to take 
the helm of State in most perilous times, 
and which had a right to ask, and which 
he believed would receive, from every 
well-wisher tohis country, all the assistance 
which it might require. He thought, how- 
ever, that an inquiry of the character now 
proposed would be better conducted by a 
committee of their Lordships than by 
being left in the hands of the Government. 
Indeed, the Government had at this time 
too much upon its hands to give to this 
question the assiduous and unremitting 





attention which it required. He agreed | 


with the noble and learned Lord who 
opened the debate, that the situation of 


the agricultural interest demanded imme- | 


diate inquiry. He knew that there was 
an erroneous impression abroad, that the 
agricultural interest had stated its position 
falsely to the country, and that it had not 
acted with justice to the people in making 
those fair reductions in rent which it 
ought: If inquiry were granted, he had 
no doubt but that it would be proved, that 
rents were in general reduced to the stand- 
ard. of 1797; indeed, in many parts of 
England he knew that land was of no 
value, and that when the legal burthens 
upon it were paid off, no rent was left to the 
owner. He admitted that the committee 
which was appointed the other night 
might be productive of great advantage. 
Its inquiries, however, were confined to 
the mal-administration of the Poor-laws, 
which affected, and affected severely, one 





branch of the agricultural interest. That 
committee could not inquire into the con- 
dition of the land-owners and tenantry of 
the country, and therefore it was, that he 
said, that the committee which the noble 
and learned Lord now proposed would be 
of great advantage. He agreed with that 
noble and learned Lord in thinking that 

the unequal pressure of the burthens im- | 


ing of the highways in order be defrayed 
from the same source? Was not the 
manufacturer as much interested in the 
maintenance of the public peace, and in 
the good order of the highways, as the 
landholder, and ought he not to contri- 
bute equally to the support of those bur- 
thens? He was convinced that the farm- 
ers whose petitions he had presented that 
evening were correct in stating, that 
though they had met with a liberal reduc- 
tion, both of tithes and rent, they were 
no longer ina situation to do justice to 
themselves, and to the peasantry whose 
labour theyemployed. He believed that 
their condition was such as they described 
itto be, and therefore he thought that 
their Lordships ought to inquire into the 
causes which had rendered it so wretched. 
He begged to inform their Lordships that 
the country was looking at present with 
interest to the deliberations of Parliament ; 
that it was expecting with confidence that 
the inquiry which had been denied during 
the last, would be granted in the present 
Session, and that it was anxious to have 
an opportunity of showing that its griev- 
ances were real, and were entitled to 
legislative relief and remedy. He also 
agreed with the noble and learned Lord 
in thinking that the recent alterations of 
the currency had added much to our 
distress. How could it be otherwise, 
when we were called upon to pay ina 
metallic currency the burthens which the 
country had contracted in a paper cur- 
rency? He believed that a paper currency 
under proper restrictions would be product- 
ive of great advantage to the community. 
Entertaining such opinions, he should give 
hiscordial and warm support to the Motion 
of the noble and learned Lord. 

Earl Stanhope wished their Lordships to 
recollect, that he was induced, in the course 
of the last Session of Parliament, to sub- 
mit to their consideration a motion in al- 


posed on the agricultural interest had | most every respect similar to the present. 
thrown it to the ground, and had rendered | That motion was not acceded to by their 
it incapable of struggling any longer with | Lordships, but consistency of conduct, 
the difficulties which surrounded it. He | joined to his unaltered opinions, induced 
agreed also with that noble and learned | him to support the present motion. It 
Lord, that it was not just that one interest | had been objected by the noble Earl who 
should bear all the burthens of the coun- | spoke first on the other side of the House, 
try, and that interest should not con- | that this Motion seemed to imply a want 
tribute to them. Why should the sup- | of confidence in the newly-constituted 
port of the poor be thrown entirely upon | Administration. Upon that point he dif- 
the produce of the land? Why should the | fered from the noble Earl; considering 
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the Motion of his noble and learned friend, 
which he should cordially and zealously 
support, in no respect liable to that ob- 
jection. So far from being hostile in its 
nature, or injurious in its effects to the 
new Administration, it would tend to 
facilitate and promote those measures 
which must be adopted to secure peace 
and prosperity to this unhappy and hither- 
to ill-conducted State. ‘That, however, 
was a doctrine which he need not insist 
upon, since he believed it was acknow- 
ledged by all their Lordships, and especi- 
ally by the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty's Government, that inquiry was 
the best, and, indeed, the only mode of 
restoring to prosperity those classes whose 
interests are inseparably connected with 
those of the State; and if that prosperity 
were not restored, the established order of 
things could not long continue to exist in 
this country. That inquiry is the best and 
only mode of arresting the progress of 
those disturbances which have unfortu- 
nately prevailed in so many districts, and 
which have plunged them into a state of 
the most fearful anarchy—that it is the 
best and only mode of affording protection 
to property, which, owing to bad legisla- 
tive measures, has long ceased to have 
any security—that investigation and in- 
quiry are the best and only modes of 
effecting these objects, no man who re- 
flected upon the subject for one moment 
could entertain a doubt. Distress and 
discontent, tumult and disorder, could 
never be effectualiy suppressed without in- 
quiry into their causes ; or, according to the 
language of him who had been represented 
as the wisest of mankind—Lord Bacon— 
** the way to crush sedition was to expel 
the matter of it.” As to the conduct of 
the noble Earl and his Administration he 
was not disposed to speak at any length, 
for, like other Governments, the present 
ought to be judged by its measures. But, 
at the same time, he was not aware that 
the House was already reduced to that 
degraded and disgraceful situation that it 
must repose a blind confidence in the ex- 
ecutive government, and must sink, at 
this awful period, into nothing more 
than amere court for the registering of the 
royal edicts. It might be proper, perhaps, 
that he should shortly advert—but in 
doing so he trusted that his observations 
might not tend to increase that which 
every good man must wish most anxious- 
ly todiminish—to the unfortunate irritation 
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now existing in many parts of the coun- 
try—it might be proper, perhaps, that he 
should advert briefly, and in justification 
of the part taken by so humble an indivi- 
dual as himself, to transactions of no very 
distant date. As often as opportunities 
presented themselves in the course of the 
last Session of Parliament, he had earnest- 
ly, but most ineffectually, represented to 
their Lordships and to the then Adminis- 
tration, that all the productive classes of 
the community—all those interests which 
are the most valuable and important, and 
which it is the bounden duty of the Legis- 
lature to protect at almost any sacrifice— 
that all these classes were suffering under 
the pressure of severe and unexampled 
distress—distress equally awful and ap- 
palling in its nature and extent, and fear- 
ful and alarming in its probable conse- 
quences. But in vain did he represent to 
their Lordships that the continuance of 
that grievous distress, bearing with severe 
and intolerable pressure upon all the labour- 
ing classes of the community, must in- 
evitably tend to produce great and gene- 
ral discontent. And, in fact, it was im- 
possible discontent should not exist when 
the owner of the land found, not- 
withstanding all his reductions of rent— 
having brought them back in some cases 
to the standard of the period preceding the 
late war (and in one case he knew that 
a party had so reduced his rents, that he 
did not attempt to collect more, and, in 
fact, did not receive more than the interest 
of the money, Which he had laid out in 
the agricultural buildings he had raised 
upon his land : he said, that it was impos- 
sible discontent should not exist when the 
occupier of the land found—notwithstand- 
ing all his skill, his industry, his frugality, 
prudence and _ perseverance—his capital 
daily wasting away expecting it would soon 
vanish altogether, and seeing no other 
means of support left to him than to 
throw himself upon those very rates to 
which he had previously contributed. He 
asked, also, whether great and just dis- 
content must not exist when all the indus- 
trious and commercial classes,—the ship- 
owners, the manufacturers, the merchants, 
and the shop-keepers—found that they 
were carrying on their trade not only 
without profit, but in some cases with 
actual loss? And last, but not least, 
could it be wondered at, that discontent 
should exist, when the labourers and arti- 
zans, were either on the one hand deprived 
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of employment, and were driven, for the | 
means of subsistence, to the poor-rates, | 
—or, on the other were compelled to | 
accept a miserable and insufficient pittance | 
as a reward of their labour. Their Lord-. 
ships would perhaps recollect, that in ad- | 
dressing them formerly upon this subject, | 
he raised his feeble voice to warn them of | 
the consequences which must arise if 
some legislative measures of relief were not | 
adopted. Their Lordships would, perhaps, | 
also, do him the honour to recollect that | 
he had represented in a forcible manner, 
that the then existing distress must 
inevitably produce danger. That danger 
is now arrived—a danger greater in mag- 
nitude, more formidable in all its cireum- 
stances, more tremendous in every re- 
spect, than any which has been witnessed 
since the period of the first French Revo- 
lution. He did not wish to assume the 
sole credit of having descried this danger, 
it was foreseen and forcibly dwelt upon by 
the noble Earl who spoke last, and by 
the noble Duke (Richmond) who, he was 
happy to find, had become a Member and 
an ornament of the new Administration. 
Those noble Peers also submitted motions 
in the course of the last Session, upon the 
subject of the distress, but their Lordships, 
persevering in the same course which 
they had adopted with respect to his 
motion, rejected theirs. Notwithstand- 
ing all the exertions of those who had the 
interests of the country really at heart, 
their Lordships refused to afford relief, 
and even to grant inquiry. Could they 
wonder, then, that they had lost the 
attachment and confidence of the people ? 
He had stated on former occasions, what 
he then repeated, that if they were inat- 
tentive to the interests of the people—re- 
gardless of their welfare,—deaf to their 
complaints—if they refused to inquire 
into the causes of the general suffering— 
the greatest of all mischiefs must inevit- 
ably occur. That mischief which he and 
others foresaw and predicted long before 
it occurred had arrived. They had stated, 
that if some remedy were not afforded, 
the suffering and oppressed people, instead 
of approaching the House with humble 
petitions—with earnest expostulations— 
with respectful entreaties—would ere long 
express their discontent in another and a 
more dangerous manner. We had now 
arrived at that period. Proper measures 


adopted some few months since might, 
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had taken place; but being now at the 
eleventh hour, beyond which it was im- 
possible to refuse inquiry with any safety 
to the country, he entreated their Lord- 
ships, without going into all the state- 
ments and various arguments which had 
been urged on former occasions, if they 
valued the confidence and good opinion of 
their fellow citizens—which he, for one, was 
more proud to enjoy than any hereditary | 
honour, or any that Government could 
bestow --he conjured and entreated them, 
if they were anxious to preserve to that 
House its constitutional power,—if they 
were anxious to rescue the country from 
a state of disorder, not only without ex- 
ample in its history, but, as far as he knew, 
unexampled in any country which did not 
immediately afterwards become the victin: 
ofconvulsion—he conjured their Lordships, 
at this awful period, to cast aside all other 
considerations, and to stand forth boldly, 
with the determination of performing their 
duty to their country. With respect to 
the degree of confidence to be placed in 
the present Administration, he wished to 
state his opinion frankly and openly. It 
was not satisfactory to him to see so large 
a proportion of the present Cabinet com- 
posed of persons whose opinions upon 
many important subjects were entirely 
different from his own. He did not con- 
sider consistency in error a virtue in states- 
men, and therefore he hoped, that the ex- 
perience and evidence of facts would in- 
duce them to consider those particular sub- 
jects in a different point of view from that 
which they had hitherto seized upon. He 
trusted that this effect would be produced 
on the noble Duke, for whom he enter- 
tained a sincere respect, and whose 
opinions with respect to the protection 
due to agriculture were exactly his own, 
aud upon the right hon. Baronet who 
presided over the naval department, for 
which he was not, perhaps, particularly 
qualified, but the duties of which he 
would, no doubt, endeavour ‘conscien- 
tiously to discharge. He could assure the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
that on two questions he should receive 
his cordial and zealous support—a support 
humble and insignificant in itself, and 
perhaps indifferent to him, but which, at 
least, had the merit of being conscien- 
tious. The first of these questions was 
that principle of non-interference which 
he had adopted as the basis of his foreign 
policy,—a principle which he earnestly 
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trusted would preserve peace without dis- 
honour. The other subject was of still 
greater importance,—upon which he felt 
most strongly, and upon which the noble 
Earl, so far as his statements had hither- 
to gone, was entitled to the gratitude of 
the country—he meant Parliamentary Re- 
form. If he were a new convert to that 
doctrine, he should feel no hesitation in 
avowing it; but it was many years since 
he stated his conviction that a reform in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament had 
become indispensably necessary. That 
conviction had acquired additional strength 
from the circumstances and events which 
had since occurred; and, therefore, he 
thought the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government entitled to the gratitude of 
his country for having undertaken to ac- 
complish such a reform. He certainly 
meant reform conducted on proper princi- 
ples, and with cautious prudence,—which 
would preserve, not destroy—strengthen 
not impair—the existing institutions of 
the country; but which would, at the 
same time, be a real, substantial, and 
effectual reform of the Commons’ House 
of Parliament. The noble Lord on the 
Woolsack, had devoted his attention, and 
employed his powerful abilities, in consi- 
dering that subject, and he hoped that, 
when that noble Lord had matured his 
plan, it would be found well qualified to 
satisfy the just expectations of the people 
on the one hand, and to secure the Con- 
stitution from the danger of violent inno- 
vations on the other. With respect to re- 
trenchment and economy, however desi- 
rable they might be in principle, or for the 
sake of example, as the means of aftord- 
ing any extensive relief to the people in 
their present distressed state, they must be 
totally ineffective,—and he thought their 
Lordships held out a delusive’ hope when 
they promised relief by retrenchment or 
by reduction of taxation. He was con- 
vinced that the burthens of the country 
could not be so much reduced as to afford 
any sensible relief to the people. On 
the currency, which had been adverted to, 
by his noble and learned friend, he should 
say but a very few words. Their Lordships 
were, indeed, already aware of his opinions 
upon that subject, and therefore he 
should not repeatthem. Their Lordships, 
however, ought not to disguise from 
themselves the situation in which they 
were placed with respect to this ques- 
tion, They had but two alternatives, 
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both of which were full of difficulty, but 
from which they could not escape. The 
one alternative was, by a return toa 
paper currency, to raise prices, or, if 
they rejected that, and persevered in 
supporting the present metallic currency, 
then the only other alternative was to 
reduce all payments to the same scale. If 
they maintained the metallic currency, they 
must regulate all the payments for the Debt, 
and all the establishments of the country by 
the standard of 1792, and such a change 
could not be effected without convulsion. 
These, however, were the only alterna- 
tives left to Government, and one or other 
it must adopt—there was no third course 
—no royal road more than to geometry to 
national prosperity. On the Corn-laws 
his opinions remained unchanged ; but as 
this subject was adverted to by the noble 
and learned Lord who brought forward 
the Motion, and as his observations had 
been answered at considerable length by 
the noble Baron (Lord King) he. might, 
perhaps, be pardoned for saying a few 
words upon it. If, to protect the pro- 
ductive classes, the present, or any other 
Government, should consider that there 
ought to be a perfectly free trade in corn 
—that it should be admitted at all times 
and in all quantities, without the pay- 
ment of any duty, to that he should make 
no opposition, if it were accompanied by 
the conditions he should presently state. 
He was ready to vote instantly for an en- 
tire abolition of the Corn-laws, provided at 
the same time, their Lordships would take 
measures to enable the corn-grower of this 
country to compete with the foreign grower 
on equal terms. Let justice be done to 
all parties. If corn, as a necessary of life, 
is to be imported without duty, let articles 
of every kind that can by possibility be intro- 
duced into the country, be also -imported 
duty free—let no tax be made to bear 
exclusively on the agriculturist—let the 
poor-rates be borne equally by the manu- 
facturers, who now contributed no share 
towards them—let funded property bear 
an equal part of the national burthens— 
above all, let every tax which immediately 
affects the agriculturist be removed. Abo- 
lish the malt-duty, the hop-duty, the tax 
on British spirits, and all other taxes what- 
ever, which press exclusively on the in- 
dustry of the agriculturists—do this, and 
then abolish, if their Lordships pleased, 
the whole system of Corn-laws. If they 
meant to undertake sych an abolition, let 
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them look to the consequences; let them 
look at the conditions to which they must 
necessarily submit. No argument taken 
from the writings of the most eminent 
political writers, illustrated by the speeches 
of the noble Baron, would be sufficient to 
convince the owners, occupiers, and culti- 
vators of land that the Corn-laws ought 
to be abolished, and that this country 
ought to depend for its support entirely on 
a foreign supply. Before their Lordships 
could carry the abolition of the Corn-laws, 
they must, therefore, abolish all the taxes 
to which he had alluded, and even then 
they must expect to encounter the opposi- 
tion and even the hostility of all persons 
connected with the land. Here he could 
not refrain from noticing an observation 
which had been made by a noble Earl 
(Rosebery) on the opposite side of the 
House, who seemed to take so imperfect 
and narrow a view of the state of the 
country, as to suppose that all the distress 
originated from a mal-administration of 
the Poor-laws. That was a most mistaken 
notion. What was the cause that so many 
of the labouring poor were out of employ- 
ment? Why were their Lordships now 
occupied in an examination of the situation 
of the distressed poor, and of the pressure 
of those laws which were passed for their 
relief? The cause was this—and it would 
not be denied by any man at all acquainted 
with the real situation of the country— 
the landed proprietors had no longer the 
means of giving the same employment as 
formerly. While, on the one hand, 
labourers had an undoubted right to ex- 
pect a fair and proper remuneration for 
their labour (for Holy Writ said, that “ the 
labourer was worthy of his hire ;”) on the 
other hand, it was impossible, with the 
present prices of produce, that the culti- 
vators of the soil could afford an adequate 
remuneration for the services of their work- 
men. In short, the measures adopted 
with respect to the currency in the years 
1819 and 1826, had not only been 
edicts of confiscation, but also commis- 
sions of bankruptcy—issued against all 
the owners and occupiers of land in the 
country. Was there ever a time, he would 
ask, in the memory of the oldest Peer, or 
in the oldest times, in which the active 
interference of a Government was so much 
required to alleviate the distress of a 
people? He felt great sorrow and sur- 
prise that, as soon as the motion was made, 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
VOL, I. 
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Government did not immediately rise in 
his place and express his cordial concur- 
rence in it; for whatever might be the 
industry of his Majesty’s Ministers (and 
he entertained no doubt upon that point) 
whatever might be the talent of the indivi- 
dual members of the Cabinet, (which he 
did not dispute)—it was utterly impossi- 
ble, occupied as they were by the arduous 
and important duties which belonged to their 
office, that they could devote sufficient at- 
tention to the investigation of such a sub- 
ject as that of the distress of the country. 
Much assistance, therefore, would be 
afforded them by the inquiries of such a 
committee as that his noble and learned 
friend had moved for. It was very easy, 
when a motion of this kind was submitted 
to the House, to find out some argument 
or another to meet it; and thus the noble 
Earl who opposed it had also opposed, 
though not exactly upon the same ground, 
but with equal pertinacity, a motion which 
he (Earl Stanhope) made in February 
last, but who in the following month, lent 
his support to a motion for a somewhat 
more limited inquiry. If any inquiry were 
necessary then, what reason could be 
assigned why a general inquiry was not 
necessary now? Were their Lordships to 
confine their investigation to one part, 
when there were many others which re- 
quired their attention and consideration ; 
and when inquiry could no longer be 
delayed without danger. He saw on the 
other side of the Honse a noble Earl 
(Darnley) connected, like himself, with 
the county of Kent, who was pleased, 
during the former Session, to contradict, 
repeatedly, all the allegations respecting 
the severe and unprecedented distress 
which existed in that county, as well as in 
some others. The noble Earl did not ven- 
ture to state that there was no distress at 
all; but he confined it to as narrow a 
space as possible, and contended, that the 
statements of distress were exaggerated— 
not to say absurd. The noble Earl even 
went so far as to caution the House against 
such statements, but would the noble Earl, 
or any other noble Lord connected with 
Kent, or any of the disturbed districts, 
still continue to maintain that those state- 
ments were exaggerated? Would they 
still maintain with the country in a state 
of conflagration from midnight incendiaries, 
that there was no ground for inquiry? There 
was no necessity for him to point out to 
their Lordships the melancholy results of 
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the apathy of the late Ministry; or to 
inflict upon them, the pain of behold- 
ing the lamentable situation in which the 
country is placed,—a situation which in- 
flicted indelible disgrace upon the im- 
mediate predecessors of the present Minis- 
ters. He regretted as much as any man 
those turbulent proceedings which for so 
long a period were happily averted; but 
which were spreading throughout the 
country. He had no doubt but that the 
earnest attention of the present Govern- 
ment would be directed to suppress these 
violent and tumultuous proceedings; but 
the best mode of opposing them was not 
by sending those circulars which appeared 
to be so much in fashion with the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment. The only mode of effectually 
putting an end to these tumults was, to 
Investigate the cause from which they 
originated. This, if not done by the Minis- 
try, it was the duty of their Lordships to 
undertake ; a sacred duty imposed on 
them by their station, and they could not 
neglect to investigate the causes of the 
evils which afflict and alarm the whole 
country, endeavouring by the best means in 
their power to afford speedy and effectual 
relief, without giving up all their functions, 
and placing in jeopardy their own pro- 
perty, and the best institutions of the 
State. He had already detained their 
Lordships longer than he intended; but 
there was still one observation which he 
wished to make, in reference to what had 
fallen from his noble friend upon the cross- 
bench, with respect to machinery. If his 
noble and learned friend had considered 
the objections which had been urged against 
machinery, he would have found that they 
were confined almost exclusively to machin- 
ery of recent introduction, which materially 
supersedes the employment of manual 
labour. To these objections he was dis- 
posed to assent; but was it therefore to 
be supposed, because some machinery was 
objectionable, that all should be abolished ? 
Certainly not. Justice and regard for 
the rights of the labouring poor ought to 
impose some restriction on those who 
possessed any of the recently-invented 
agricultural machinery, and they should 
discontinue its use. Many arguments 
might be adduced in favour of machinery ; 
but in these times, the opinion of every 
person who possessed any knowledge upon 
the subject was, that it is the duty of those 
who have hitherto employed domestic 
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machinery to discontinue its use. Of all 
the descriptions of machinery, none was 
more injurious than that which deprived 
the agricultural labourer of the opportu- 
nity to exert his manual skill—it deprived 
him of that which was his capital—and 
reduced him to a state of pauperism. 
Reverting, then, to the motion before 
the House, he must say, that he hoped 
that those noble Lords who had assumed 
the reins of Government, would give 
a pledge of their sincerity, by affording 
the means of immediate inquiry into the 
distress of the country, with a view to afford 
relief. He was sure, and he stated it with 
sorrow, that the dangers of this country 
might have been prevented by a timely 
application of prudent and wise measures. 
Neglected, however, as the people had 
been, outrage and violence might increase 
to such an extent as to overwhelm us with 
ruin, if redress were longer delayed. And 
if,—notwithstanding what the noble Earl 
asserted,-—if on this, as on almost every 
other occasion of a like kind, a change of 
Ministry was not to produce a change of 
measures —if the same system was to be 
pursued—if the same evils were to be con- 
tinued—if inquiry was to be refused—or if 
it were to be postponed till an uncertain 
and indefinite time, perhaps to a distant 
period—if no relief from those intolerable 
grievances which threatened destruction to 
the country were instantly given ;—if all 
these things occurred, it would become a 
matter of serious consideration with him 
and those who thought with him, whether 
it would be proper for them any‘longer to 
continue the semblance of discussion in 
that House, or whether they should not 
retire altogether, leaving to those who might 
choose to remain, the undisturbed and un- 
divided responsibility of their measures, 
and of all the calamities and convulsions 
which might be the results. 

The Earl of Rosebery explained, that 
the noble Earl had very much misrepre- 
sented, undoubtedly because he misunder- 
stood, what fell from him. He was far 
from thinking that the committee to con- 
sider of the Poor-laws was sufficient to 
ascertain all the causes of the distress of 
the labouring classes. What he meant 
was, that after an inquiry had been insti- 
tuted by the House into one of those 
causes, and after the Ministers had stated 
that they would investigate the subject, he 
considered it. inexpedient to enter into a 
more extended inquiry. 
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The Earl of Eldon also explained, that 
the noble Earl did not quite understand 
the observations which he made upon the 
subject of machinery. Upon the motion 
before the House he could only repeat, 
that after the best consideration he had 
been able to give to the state of the country, 
he deemed inquiry necessary ; and should 
support the Motion. 

The Earl of Radnor wished to state, 
very shortly, the reasons which induced 
him to vote against the Motion. He 
was the more especially anxious to claim 
this indulgence, after the speeches of the 
two noble Earls who last addressed the 
House, because from their arguments it 
would appear, that he should act most 
inconsistently with his former conduct in 
voting against this Motion. The circum- 
stances of the present case were, however, 


’ totally different from those under which 


he voted last Session, and this alone he 
deemed a sufficient apology, if apology 
were necessary, for the vote he meant to 
give. But before he entered more fully 
into a description of this change of cir- 
cumstances, he felt it incumbent upon him 
to allude a little to the spirit in which this 
Motion had been introduced. The noble 
and learned Lord, in moving for a com- 
mittee to inquire into all the causes of dis- 
tress, had stated in a very able and 
animated manner what he conceived those 
causes to be. They were sufficiently 
numerous; and to meet his wishes, the 
committee, which he called upon their 
Lordships to appoint, would, among other 
things, have to inquire into the nature and 
Operation of the Poor-laws, the Corn- 
laws, Free-trade, the Currency system, and 
the question of encouraging or discou- 
raging machinery. He should like to ask 
how any body of men, whether in a com- 
mittee or out of it, could bring their minds 
properly and fully to investigate all these 
subjects? Differences of opinion would 
necessarily arise among the members of 
any committee, which would effectually 
preclude them from arriving at any practic- 
able results. The noble Earl who spoke 
last expressed an opinion in favour of 
regulating the use of machinery—but only 
to a certain extent—that which has been 
recently introduced. Upon that point 
alone how many points of dissension 
might arise! Some noble Lords, perhaps, 


would think that, under this appellation of 
recently introduced machinery, were in- 
cluded thrashing machines—others that 
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it included ploughs and the ordinary im- 
plements used to further the progress of 
cultivation. How would it be possible for 
any committee to decide by any fixed 
principle a point of this kind? Similar 
difficulties would arise upon the great 
questions of the Currency and the Corn- 
laws. In short, it was vain—not to say 
absurd--to suppose, that subjectsso weighty 
and multifarious could, of possibility, be 
properly considered by one committee. 
And he must say that, generally speaking, 
although he supported a motion of this 
kind in the last Session of Parliament,— 
and although he had frequently supported 
motions for inquiry—still he was of opinion 
that, in modern times, no good could result 
from them, because they took too much 
out of the hands of Ministers—relieved 
them of the responsibility imposed on 
them, and if they did well, deprived them 
of much of the merit which was their due. 
Generally speaking, therefore, he was 
opposed to all committees for general 
inquiry. On the present occasion, he 
could not agree with his noble and learned 
friend, that the country had arrived at 
such a state as to render it imperative upon 
their Lordships to enter into the inquiry he 
proposed. The present Motion was sub- 
mitted to their Lordships under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, of which none struck 
him more than the tone and manner in 
which the noble Earl who had just ad- 
dressed the House, had advocated the 
necessity of areform in Parliament. Were 
he a Member, indeed, of the other House 
of Parliament, where he had spent so 
many years of his political life, when the 
necessity of reform was admitted on all 
hands——and was actually to become a 
Government measure—he might perhaps 
move for a committee, though not such a 
one as that proposed by the noble and 
learned Lord. ‘‘If,” said the noble Earl, 
“‘T had a seat this Session in the other 
House of Parliament, I should most prob- 
ably vote for—not a committee with 
respect to reform—for that would be un- 
necessary—but for the impeachment of 
the members of the late Government, who 
went out of Office leaving the country in 
the most perilous condition—in a state 
verging on the actual dissolution of society 
—and that, too, without being visited by 
the vengeance of an insulted and—” 
Lords Teynham and Stanhope rose to 
order. 
The latter noble Lord read the fifteenth 
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Resolution on the Journals, which forbad 
“< all personal attacks” like to that of the 
noble Earl. 

The Earl of Radnor :—‘ I do not intend 
my observations in a personal sense. I 
had no personal allusion. I could not 
have any personal feelings against the late 
Government individually; and spoke of 
them only in their aggregate ministerial 
capacity. I will, besides, not stand by the 
word ‘ vengeance.’ It was not, perhaps, 
the very exact phrase I meant. Your 
Lordships must perceive that my ex- 
pressions come to me but slowly, and I 
am oftentimes therefore obliged to put up 
with the first that comes, not having the 
choice of a selection. While I state this 
with respect to the word ‘ vengeance,’ I 
beg leave to add that, I do not at all re- 
tract the sentiment which it was in- 
tended to express.” The noble Earl pro- 
ceeded to say, that he thought the Motion 
for inquiry uncalled for in itself, as well as 
unjust to the new Government. It should 
be recollected that the noble Earl (Grey) 
and his colleagues opposite had been but 
three weeks in Office, and yet they had at 
the earliest hour stated their determination 
to apply their best energies to the in- 
vestigation and remedy of the distressed 
condition of the country. It was, apart 
from the impolicy of relieving Ministers 
from the responsibility of the exercise of 
their executive functions, but justice and 
common fairness to await the result of 
their pledges. He was no blind adherent 
to any set of men, but placed great con- 
fidence in the present Administration, 
knowing that it possessed more ability, 
knowledge, and fewer prejudices, than any 
within his recollection. It was but fair, 
then, to give them a trial. If after the 
recess they should fail to redeem their 
pledges, the noble and learned Lord might 
come forward with his Motion under cir- 
cumstances much more favourable to its 
success than possibly could exist at 
present. Besides, the House was then 
about to adjourn for some six or seven 
weeks,—so that, if even the noble Lord’s 
Committee were appointed, it could not 
have more than one or two sittings till the 
month of February,—before which time, 
it was but fair to presume, Ministers would 
be prepared with some measure of do- 
mestic policy, which would supersede 
inquiry by the objectionable form of com- 
mittee. Did the noble Lord mean that 
Parliament should continue to sit through 
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|the Christmas holidays? If he did, he 
| might be assured that noble Lords, as well 
as the Members of the other House, would 
| be much more advantageously employed 
| in respect to the public interest by spend- 
| ing the ensuing weeks in the country, at 
| their respective residences, and by precept 
| and example enforcing obedience to the 
| laws—inquiring into and extending’ relief 
‘to the distressed labouring classes—than 
by profitless and tedious discussion in 
committee, from which no beneficial re- 
sult could follow. Their Lordships could 
not too anxiously investigate with their 
own eyes the present state of the country, 
with a view to a remedy, and to prevent its 
‘recurrence. It was impossible to ex- 
aggerate the sad picture which so many 
parts of the country presented. The social 
arrangements of society were every day 
falling asunder, the links which held it 
together were every hour loosening, and 
the body corporate, from the sole of the 
foot to the crown of the head—so to speak 
—was one foul mass—diseased, and full of 
putrid sores. For the last fifty years the 
Governments of this country had been 
pursuing the one fatal course of adding to 
the burthens of the poor, by unequal taxes 
and most oppressive laws, while they 
guarded with the most jealous eye every 
so-called privilege of the wealthier, but 
less industrious, classes; and the country 
was now only beginning to experience the 
inevitable fruits of such mischievous con- 
duct in the discontent which rankled in the 
bosoms of the labouring classes, apd in the 
feelings of vindictive hostility with which 
they regarded the class above them, which 
feelings it was to be feared would be 
adopted by the several ranks of society to 
those above them, till all were swallowed 
in some great convulsion. The people 
had long waited in patience for a redress 
of their grievances, but had waited in 
vain. They were told to petition; they 
had petitioned, for the great remedy of 
their ills—a reform in Parliament ; in one 
| year upwards of 1,000,000 petitioners had 
| approached Parliament for this purpose ; 
| but the petitions were rejected with scorn, 
and were not even read. But he trusted 
that a better state of things would arise 
from the beneficial change which had 
recently taken place in the national 
councils. The Ministers had come into 
Office under most arduous circumstances ; 
he heartily wished them success in their 
honest endeavours, and he would on no 
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account be a party to any measures like abuses of the Poor-laws, with a view to a 
the present inquiry, which should tend to remedy, and that committee might very 
hamper their course. easily extend its investigations to the 
The Duke of Wellington had, last Ses- | question mooted by the noble Earl (Stan- 
sion, opposed a motion similar to that | hope) on the cross-bench,—viz. the expe- 
then before their Lordships, and would, | diency of a better distribution of poor- 
for the same reasons, now oppose the | rates among the manufacturers and funded 
present Motion. He was as alive as any | interests, and to other analogous topics 
man who heard him to the distressed state | connected with the distress of the country, 
of the country, and had never attempted | without exceeding the bounds prescribed 
to extenuate it. But it was absurd to at- | for its inquiries, and without the necessity 
tribute it to any measure of the Adminis-; of appointing another committee. He 
tration of which he had been a member, ! had not, as he had before stated, attempted 
as had been asserted by the noble Earl | to extenuate the dangerous condition of 
who had just addressed the House. With | the country, but would most emphatically 
respect to the broad censure on the late | deny that it had any connexion with any 
Government, cast by that noble Earl, he | measure of the late Government, or that 
on the part of himself and his colleagues, | it could in any way be said to originate 
challenged the noble Earl to come forward | from any portion of the policy pursued by 
and prove, that the distress and disturbance | him and his late colleagues. ‘“‘ No,” said 
which disfigured many districts of the| the noble Duke, “the dangers and dis- 
country were at all owing to any of their | turbances with which some districts of the 
measures or their general policy. Let the | country have been some time infested, 
noble Earl, if he thought so, come forward , have sprung from very different causes, 
with a distinct proposition of inquiry, and | among which, the example—I will unhe- 
he promised to meet him. He had last| sitatingly say, the bad example—afforded 
Session opposed a motion, as he had stated, | by the neighbouring States, has been the 
like the present, because he agreed with} most influential, as it has been the most 
that noble Earl that it would be preju-| pernicious. This has been encouraged 
dicial to the general interests of the coun-| and heightened by the misrepresentations 
try instead of being a benefit; and because | and false ideas which have been too gene- 
it embraced several most important sub-| rally circulated throughout the country, of 
jects, each of which would require a long | the causes and the character of the unfor- 
and undivided consideration. The noble | tunate events which occurred last summer 
and learned Lord who proposed the in-| in an adjoining kingdom; and above all, 
quiry had pointed out, as topics for inves- | by a want of knowledge on the part of the 
tigation our financial and monetary system, | people of the real nature of those events, 
eur commercial policy, the Poor-laws, the | and of the mischiefs sure to follow from 
Corn-laws, and the use of machinery. | imitating them. These were the causes of 
It was impossible for any committee to| the present disturbed condition of the 
thoroughly sift all these important ques-| country, and not any measure of the late 
tions, or come to any practical decision on | Government ; and if the noble Earl thinks 
them; so that the disappointment of the | otherwise, let him point out what measure 
expectations which its appointment must | or what course of policy of ours led to 
excite in the public mind, would be ten| this state; and, as I before said, I shall 
times more mischievous in its results than | be prepared to meet him.” The fact was, 
the grievance for which it was intended as | the causes of the distressed condition of 
aremedy. It was not just, besides, to the | certain districts, which they all lamented, 
Ministers who had so recently come into| were beyond the reach or the control of 
Office, to thus involve them in difficulties| any Government. How, for example, 
from which they could have no time toex-| could any Ministers provide a prompt re- 
tricate themselves. He had last Session| medy for the distress of the labouring 
objected to such a motion, because it would | classes as it arose from an abuse of the 
then have involved Ministers in difficulties, | Poor-laws; or could they act otherwise 
and for that reason, in addition to the} with respect to the disturbances than as 
other reasons on which he had then resisted | the noble Viscount at the head of the 
it, he would, he repeated, vote against the | Home Department had acted, so far as 
present Motion. Their Lordships had| precept was concerned—and by example, 
already a committee inquiring into the] each according to his abilities and station? 
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He and his colleagues had gone as far as 
they could go constitutionally with a view 
to remedy the distresses of the country, and 
it was too much to insinuate, as had been 
done, that they had neglected their duty. 
He had even heard it whispered, that the 
late Ministers had been neglectful of the 
progress of the disturbances which dis- 
figured some districts of the country. This 
was not the fact. From the very first 
moment they had devised and adopted 
every means in their power for aiding 
with their advice—and, if unfortunately 
necessary, with force—the local magis- 
trates in their endeavours to preserve the 
public peace. It was plain that Ministers 
could not do more, and that the details 
of the administration of justice, and of 
enforcing the laws so as to suppress dis- 
turbance, must be left to the discretion 
and vigilance of the Magistrates on the 
spot. From the very first moment that 
his noble friend, the Lord-lieutenant for 
the county of Kent, had communicated to 
him—and he believed he was the first 
member of the late Government who had 
heard of the disturbance—respecting the 
discontent and commotions in that county, 
he and his colleagues had unceasingly ap- 
plied themselves to get the better of them. 
‘“‘The noble Earl,” continued the noble 
Duke, “ who has imputed this discontent 
to our policy, has, however, shifted his 
ground, and after calling for vengeance on 
us of the late Administration, ascribes the 
present disturbed state of the public mind 
to the unwise impolicy of the Governments 
of the last fifty years,—implicating of 
course, my noble and learned friend (Eldon) 
on the Cross-bench. Onthis point I must 
say, that my noble and learned friend had 
as much hand in the present disturbances 
of the country as I had; for I repeat, it 
was not till the misfortunes, for such I 
consider them, of July and August last, 
had happened in a neighbouring State ; 
and had been misrepresented in their cha- 
racter and origin, that the people here were 
induced to follow the bad example held out 
tothem; and since that not, having been 
enlightened as to the mischievous conse- 
quences of following that example, the 
condition of the labouring classes assumed 
its present aspect. During our Administra- 
tion, my Lords, we did all we could torelieve 
the people. In last Session 3,900,0002. 
worth of taxation was taken off; and since 
then the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the country generally have 
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been in a state of prosperity and tranquil- 
lity, except in those districts where there 
are gross and disgraceful disturbances. 
These, however, I trust, are but local and 
temporary. Indeed, I am emboldened to 
think that they are so; for with the ex- 
ception of these gross and disgracefully 
disturbed districts, an improving revenue, 
and increased consumption and demand 
for our manufactures and commodities, 
show that the country at large is in a state 
of tranquillity and prosperity. The noble 
Duke concluded by saying, my Lords, | 
have, in consequence of \the attack of the 
noble Earl, trespassed onger on your 
attention than I otherwise should have 
done, or than I| trust I shall again find 
necessary. 

The Earl of Eldon with reference to the 
insinuation of the noble Earl (Radnor) 
begged to say, that it was amongst the 
greatest of his consolations, on a retrospect 
of his political life, that he had always 
advocated political principles the very 
opposite to those maintained by the noble 
Karl. 

Earl Grey said, that what he had to 
state might be put in a very small compass. 
He did not feel himself called upon to 
state his opinions and views respecting the 
various subjects which had been introduced 
by the noble and learned Lord. He was 
not prepared for it. He had no reason to 
expect that the discussion would have 
taken such a course. He did not feel 
called upon to touch on subjects, each of 
which would require long and anxious 
consideration. He did not feel qualified 
at the moment to enter on the Corn-laws, 
or the novel proposition respecting ma- 
chinery, which had been broached by a 
noble Earl. He did not think he could do 
so with honour to himself, or advantage to 
the country. He asked the noble Earl 
what he meant by ancient machinery— 
was it a spade—was it a plough—or did 
he mean to retain the rude implements of 
agriculture, and reject all improvements ? 
He objected to the committee upon the 
grounds set forth by the noble Earl, who 
spoke before the noble Duke, and he 
thought the course pursued that night 
fully demonstrated the inutility of a com- 
mittee such as was moved for by the noble 
and learned Lord. To the Committee on 
the Poor-laws he had given his cheerful 
assent, feeling thatinquiry might be useful, 
as it was likely to lead to the correction 
of that which was known tobe a great evil, 
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namely, the mal-administration of these 
laws; and also of those defects which had, 
to a certain extent perverted them from 
the benevolent purposes to which they had 
been originally directed. For the distress 
of thecountry he felt most acutely, as every 
man with a heart must feel, although he 
believed it was much exaggerated in the 
glowing description of the noble Lord, and 
he thought that some practical result re- 
specting it might be arrived at by the 
committee on the Poor-laws. Therefore 
had he consented to that committee, con- 
cluding that the public distress would 
immediately come under its consideration, 
and its attention be thus directed to the 
consideration of the labouring portion of 
the community. To that the attention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers ought in the first 
instance to be applied, and if they can 
ascertain, that by any alteration of the 
laws, or by any modification of our insti- 
tutions, or by any new enactment, the re- 
lief of the present distress of that portion 
of the people, and the permanent amelior- 
ation of their condition can be effected, 
it would be their duty to submit such 
measures to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment without delay. But he greatly 
doubted that any beneficial consequences 
would result from the committee proposed 
by the noble and learned Lord. It was 
true that he had often supported appli- 
cations for committees: but in doing 
so he should always wish to observe the 
distinction laid down by a noble Lord op- 
posite, to whom he should return his 
sincere thanks for the kind disposition 
which he had expressed towards the mem- 
bers of the present Administration. In 
acquiescing in, or in opposing,j a proposal 
for a committee, he should, of course, be 
greatly influenced by the object of the 
inquiry, by the time, and by the mode in 
which it was applied for. He was almost 
ashamed to repeat what had been already 
more than once objected, that it was im- 
possible to see any way through the mass 
of subjects which the noble Lord had in- 
troduced. First, there was the question 
of rents and the division of farms. Now, 
he (Earl Grey) did not know whether the 
noble and learned Lord contemplated in- 
terfering with the rights of property; but 
whether such was his intention or not, all 
matters respecting the amount of rents, and 
the extent of farms, would be much better 
regulated by the individuals who were im- 
mediately interested than by any committee 
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of their Lordships. In those, as in most 
cases, the interference of the Legislature, 
in prescribing to individuals the mode in 
which they are to regulate their own pro- 
perty, was most likely to produce a con- 
trary effect to that which had been anti- 
cipated. He certainly did think that the 
mode in which some taxes in this country 
were imposed ; perhaps, in some measure, 
the policy by which the imposition of them 
had been directed, and, in many instances, 
the nature of the taxes themselves, de- 
served deep consideration. It might be 
expedient to inquire whether by the alter- 
ation of some, and by the removal, or by 
the diminution of others, the country 
might not derive great benefit. But he 
could not enter into the multitudinoys 
topics of the noble and learned Lord’s 
speech. Something had been said about 
consulting the ease of the Administration 
by the appointment of the committee. 
God knows! there was no situation of life 
more generally full of difficulty and trouble 
than that of the Ministers of the Crown, 
and at the present moment the ordinary 
difficulties and trouble were enhanced 
tenfold. For them it was no time to think 
of ease or take refuge in a committee from 
any of the heavy responsibility they had 
taken uponthemselves. He should nothave 
much objection to the noble and learned 
Lord taking with him to a room above 
stairs a few of the noble Lords near him, 
who were desirous of having the com- 
mittee. Let it not be suppdsed that he 
would shrink from the performance of his 
duty. He would, as readily as any Mi- 
nister that had preceded him, come down 
there and call on Parliament for inquiry, 
when the interests of the nation might 
render it necessary. Should an emergency 
require it, he would not hesitate to enter 
upon any investigation, or to meet by 
special legislation an important occasion, 
for which existing laws did not provide ; 
but he could not consent to a proceeding 
from which he had no hope that any good 
could result. With respect to the ques- 
tion of the currency, one of the topics 
referred to by the noble and learned Lord, 
that had already been discussed in two 
or three committees. That subject alone 
would furnish the noble Lord quite work 
enough, without touching upon any one 
of those numerous matters which he pro- 
posed to investigate at the same time, 
Now, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
there had been many unfortunate mistakes 
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in the interference of the Legislature with 
the currency of the kingdom. A noble 
Lord had referred to something which he 
(Earl Grey) had said last year when pre- 
senting a petition. It was quite true, that 
he did, on that occasion, or on some occa- 
sion, say that it was a strange anomaly to 
have the currency in Ireland and in Scot- 
land regulated on one principle, whilst 
that of England was regulated upon ano- 
ther directly contrary. He would by 
no means say, that he had since altered 
his opinion in that respect ; but, however 
much he believed the late Government to 
have erred in the measures which they 
had adopted affecting the currency, still 
he should pause before he consented to 
entertain any proposition for another 
change. He believed that great evil must 
be occasioned by creating any doubt as to 
the stability of the present regulations, 
There was great danger in exciting agi- 
tation respecting it, and that danger he 
would not willingly consent to risk. As 
to the question of the Corn-laws, which 
the noble and learned Lord had also in- 
troduced, he did not know that he had 
much to reply. All the interest which he 
possessed in the world was in land; and, 
though he would not pretend to be exempt 
from the common frailties of human na- 
ture, yet he hoped he had considered that 
question fully, and, he believed, disinter- 
estedly and dispassionately. He was en- 
tirely convinced, as the result of his inves- 
tigations, that the ultimate interest of the 
people themselves required that the agri- 
culture of the country should be protected ; 
because, without such a protection, the 
people could not be assured, in all seasons, 
of a sufficient, a certain, and he would add, 
a cheap, supply. He believed that prin- 
ciple was generally acquiesced in, though a 
few persons yet objected to it. He knew, 
indeed, that there were some persons who 
had the courage to recommend the entire 
abolition of the laws which regulated the 
trade in corn; but, for his part, he had 
not nerves to undertake so hazardous an 
experiment, for he knew well that if it 
should fail, the evils which it would occa- 
sion could not be remedied. They would 
lead to the destruction of the country. 
Although such were his opinions, yet he 
was not so wedded to the Corn-laws as to 
say, that if the subject were introduced at 
a proper season, he would oppose the 
consideration of it; but he must say, that 
no question of such a nature ought to be 
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introduced in a season of great popular 
excitement. It was the opinion of many 
persons well acquainted with the subject, 
that the country had greatly benefitted by 
those laws—that they had greatly pro- 
moted the improvement of its agriculture, 
and led to an increased supply of corn. 
But he had a second opinion respecting 
them, which was, that there could hardly be 
a greater evil than that the state of the law 
affecting the agricultural interests should 
be fluctuating, and subject to continual 
changes. Repeated alterations produced 
evils which could not be compensated for 
by the benefits expected from the improve- 
ment. He would repeat, that at a proper 
season he should not resist an inquiry 
into the subject; but at present, when the 
agitation of it could not fail to be mis- 
chievous, he was unwilling to go into the 
inquiry on that ground alone, independ- 
ently of his conviction that the Corn-laws 
had produced to the country, not evil but 
great good. But there, again, sich a field 
of discussion was opened by the intro- 
duction of that topic, that if the proposed 
committee should apply itself to the in- 
vestigation of that alone, they would find 
ample employment for the whole Session. 
Now he would ask the noble and learned 
Earl opposite (Eldon), who was so great 
an enemy to delay upon the present occa- 
sion, however friendly to it on others, did 
he expect to proceed promptly and vigor- 
ously bythe means which he had proposed ? 
Could he expect to gain with promptitude 
and speed, by a Commission of Inquiry, 
the object which he professed to have in 
view? Could he bring before a committee 
the numerous questions of which he had 
that evening spoken, in such a shape as 
to afford hope of a speedy determination ? 
With respect to the complaint made by the 
noble and learned Lord who introduced the 
Motion that capital could not find em- 
ployment—that it consequently lay unpro- 
ductive in the money-chest of the capitalist, 
he would ask, was the assertion consistent 
with other statements of the noble and 
learned Lord himself? He was sure the 
noble and learned Lord opposite, who had 
made the complaint, was himself the last 
man in the world who would, like the 
grasping and discontented usurer, hoard 
up his gold under locks and bolts, until 
the prospect of excessive gain should 
tempt him to release it. That the employ- 
ment of capital was not now so produttive 
as it had been at some other periods was 
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quite true; but he hoped that, before 
long, the renovated activity in other de- 
partments of the national commerce would 
enable capital also to find employment. 
However, the fact that the rate of interest 
was then lower than it had been at any 
former period, far from showing that | 
capital was locked up, completely proved 

the contrary. The lower rate of interest | 
was occasioned by the greater liberality | 
with which capital was employed. When | 
there were such great differences of opinion | 
on every one of the complicated and in- 
tricate subjects mentioned by the noble’and 
learned Lord, was it to be supposed that 
a committee would come to a speedy deci- 
sion upon subjects that were not only com- 
plicated and intricate, but so numerous, 
and, in some respects, so contradictory, as | 
those comprehended in the speech of the 
noble and learned Lord whose Motion was 
before the House ? Although he would not 
(as he had said) object to inquiry when it 
could be entered upon with a prospect of 
advantage, he must oppose the present Mo- 
tion, because he believed that it had been 
shown, not only by himself, but by other 
noble Lords who preceded him, that the 
proposed inquiry offered no such prospect. 
The mode in which those various subjects 
had been introduced, gave rise to great 
doubts and difficulties, and he was unable 
to follow the noble Lord in so complicated 
a discussion. He (Earl Grey) knew, and 
he deeply regretted the evils which then 
afflicted the country. He allowed, as had 
been observed by the noble Duke oppo- 
site, that occurrences which had taken 
place in other countries had had some 
effect in aggravating those evils, and had 
been taken advantage of by evil-disposed 
persons, to operate on the minds of the 
unthinking, or of the unhappy and dis- 
contented. Of that he had no doubt. 
Yet he could not see how the proposed 
committee could lead to the discovery of 
aremedy. At all events, every purpose 
which the Motion of the noble and learned 
Lord contemplated, would be much more 
readily attained by the committee already 
appointed to investigate the most im- 
portant objects of the present Motion. 
For the decision of that committee he was 
disposed to wait; but if, in the mean time, 
good grounds should be produced for 
inquiry, which could afford a reasonable 
hope of success, he would be willing to 
enter upon it. But he,would ask noble 














Lords, whether, considering the character 
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and objects of the inquiry, the season at 
which it was proposed did not furnish in 
itself an insuperable objection to the 
committee? With respect to what had 
been said concerning the approaching 
adjournment, he would say, that noble 
Lords would not suspend the business of 
the House for the sake of the usual re- 
laxation of the season if, by continuing to 
attend in their places, they could promote 
the welfare of the State. But he believed, 
that so far from advancing the public 
good by sitting there in discussions, of 
which the termination could not be fore- 
seen, he believed that their protracted 
absence from their respective districts 
would be injurious. In the present state 
of the country, nothing was more desirable 
than that persons of property and influence 
should as soon as possible have an oppor- 
tunity of promoting tranquillity in those 
parts of the country where they respectively 
resided, using, in the first instance, their 
power to repress disorder; and in the 
next, their influence to cultivate amongst 
the different classes, a better spirit than 
now, unhappily, seemed to prevail. It 
should be borne in mind, that the peace 
and tranquillity of the country required 
from the magistracy such vigorous mea- 
sures as would effectually put an end to 
the outrageous proceedings by which some 
districts were disgraced. He had heard 
with concern the remarks which had been 
made respecting circulars recently issued 
by the noble Lord near him, as Secretary 
of State (Lord Melbourne.) The purpose 
of that letter was, to encourage those 
Magistrates, who had been active in the 
discharge of their duty, and to makeknown 
to those Magistrates who had allowed 
themselves to be intimidated into compli- 
ance with the exactions of the turbulent, 
that they increased the mischief by their 
weakness. Some had not only themselves 
acquiesced in the violent demands made 
upon them, but had published advertise- 
ments recommending the discontinuance 
of machinery. Such conduct, far from 
allaying the discontent, was calculated 
most grievously to aggravate it. In that, 
those gentlemen had acted quite incon- 
sistently, not only with the duty of Magis- 
trates deriving authority from recognised 
laws, but with the wisdom of legislators. 
If the turbulent were told that clamour, 
violence, and tumult would prevail over 
the laws, there would be for ever an end to 
peaceful society and to regular governs 
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ment. He hoped that it would not be 
necessary to use the sword of the law (of 
which a noble Lord had spoken) further 
than for the punishment of those who 
instigated to outrage the simple and un- 
designing. He hoped that they would be 
brought to justice, and, at the same time, 
he trusted that every thing would be done 


to remove that distress, which had brought | 


men into such a temper that mischievous 
men could obtain an influence over their 
minds. In the multitude of subjects 
which that discussion had embraced, some 
had doubtless escaped his attention. 
had said enough to inform the House of 
his objections to the Motion ; but in the 
situation in which he then stood, and in 
which he had been so recently placed, he 
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was necessary that their Lordships should 
allow them to prosecute the subject with 
no more interruption than the regular 
business of Parliament rendered unavoid- 
able. Beyond that, they would require no 
indulgence, nor claim any confidence. He 
had stated to the House the principles on 


| which the Government was to be carried 


on, and Ministers did not expect to derive 
from the nation the necessary support for 
their proceedings, without proving by prac- 
tical measures, that they deserved its con- 


_ fidence. 


He | 


would not oppose the general wish, should | 


it be against hisown opinion, It was sin- 
cerely his conviction, that if the Commit- 
tee were granted it would produce no good. 
A noble Lord had said, that their Lord- 
ships ought notto place a blind confidence 
in the Administration. Ministers did not 
desire such confidence. It was acknow- 
ledged on all hands that the present was 
a season of great difficulty. How that | 


difficulty had been produced it was not! Ministers did what was right, 
He was much more in-| country could not show too much grati- 


for him to say. 


Lord Teynham was convinced, that some 
inquiry was necessary, and he should sup- 
port the Motion, with an amendment, 
which he would take the liberty to move, 
viz. that the subject of the Poor-laws be 
omitted from the inquiry of the commit- 
tee. 

The Duke of Newcastle meant to op- 


_ pose the Motion of the noble and learned 


Lord. The responsibility of Government 
should be perfect, and when Ministers 
took upon themselves to do what was their 


duty, he for one did not think the inter- 


ference of the House was necessary. It 
was the duty of that House to see that 
and the 


clined to consider how evils could be re- | tude to them, if, under existing circum- 
medied than to inquire how they had | stances, they performed their functions 


arisen. 


part of the policy of the late Administra- | munity. 


Although he concurred in great | with reference to the interests of the com- 


He hoped, that his Majesty’s 


tion—although he was indebted to it for | Ministers would pursue the part of a pa- 


carrying that long delayed measure of 
justice and humanity, which he believed 
would conduce to the security and pros- 
perity of Ireland, and although it was not 
his wish to make invidious reflections of 
any kind; yet it would be affectation not 
to state his belief, that the difficulties of 
the present Ministry had resulted from the 
impolicy of former Governments, through 
a long series of years, from the beginning 
of the American war downwards, but espe- 
cially from the French Revolution, and 
the war unjustly and unnecessarily enter- 
ed into, as he would ever maintain, in con- 
sequence of that event. He had opposed 
all those measures in succession, as well 
as the policy in which they had originated. 
To them he attributed, not only the im- 
mense taxation under which the country 
laboured, but along train of evils besides. 
It was now unavailing to look back. 
Ministers must assiduously apply them- 
selves to devise and to put into practice an 
efficient remedy ; and for that purpose it 








rental Government, and administer to the 
wants and necessities of the country. 

The Earl of Fife thought, that it was 
not right to hold out fallacious hopes, and 
in the present state of the country, he 
thought the Motion ought to be resisted. 
The present agitation arose from a want 
of consideration for each other by several 
parties. The manufacturers blamed the 
masters, and the tenants blamed the land- 
lords; but all parties should be disposed 
to unite in a disposition to relieve the 
poor, and in the principle of “live and 
let live.” Many persons talked of Parlia- 
mentary Reform as a measure that would 
suffice to relieve the country ; but with- 
out attributing to it that magic power 
which would remove all our difficulties, 
he thought that the time was now arrived 
when it could not be longer withheld. 
At the same time he would say, that in a 
reform their Lordships should proceed 
with caution, in order to guard against 
confasion and anarchy. But reform 
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should not be confined to one point. We 
should have a reform in the law, civil 
and criminal; and without that, any re- 
trenchment, however extensive, would not 
be sufficient. To one part of our law he 
was anxious to call the attention of 
Government, — that of arrest for debt, 
which he considered a stain upon the na- 
tional character. It rendered many per- 
sons desperate in their circumstances, and 
if duly examined, it would no doubt be 
found that it wasas little adapted to bene- 
fit the creditor as thedebtor. In one part 
of our lawa measure had been introduced 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack in which he cordially concurred. 
It was a plan by which litigation would 
be made cheaper, and justice would be 
brought near te every man’s door. From 
the effect of such a mode of administering 
the law he anticipated much good to the 
country. It would be well if, in any mo- 
dification of the criminal code, their Lord- 
ships would look to the state of the cri- 
minal law in Scotland, where it was much 
more mild than in this country, but 
where, nevertheless, it was found more 
efficient for the repression and punishment 
ofcrime. The attention of their Lordships 
would, he hoped, be directed not only to 
those points to which he had adverted, 
but also to the Poor-laws, the Corn-laws ; 
and even the question of tithes required 
their serious attention, as also the laws of 
landlord and tenant, and many others by 
which the interests of the poorer classes 
were effected. If conciliatory measures, 
founded upon aconsideration of these laws, 
with a view to their improvement, were 
adopted, he had no doubt it would re- 
store peace and confidence to the country. 
The people were looking with confidence 
to the sincere disposition known to exist 
in our excellent Monarch and his amiable 
Consort to encourage every measure which 
would tend to relieve their distresses. As 
to the new Ministry, he would only say, 
that if they pursued a moderate course, 
and made it their study to uphold the in- 
terest, the welfare, and the honour of the 
country, they would meet with deserved 
support. The country was possessed of 
great resources, which well-timed and 
temperate measures would call forth so as 
to enable her to meet and overcome all 
her difficulties. If any thing could for a 
moment make him despair of the condi- 
tion of the country, it would be the know- 
ledge of that malignant feeling which ex- 
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isted in some quarters, amongst those only 
he hoped, who did not reflect—against a 
noble Duke lately at the head of his Ma- 
He thought the 
noble Duke deserved the thanks, instead 
of the hostility, of every portion of the 
country. His conduct, while in command 
on the Continent, was such as to entitle 
him to the lasting praise of his country, 
and he had no doubt that justice would 
be done him at last. Even from those 
who differed from the noble Duke, he 
should have expected that they would at 
least have done justice to his good inten- 
tions. For himself he did not doubt that 
the noble Duke felt a self-satisfaction, 
which more than made up for the dissatis- 
faction expressed by others; so that he 
might take to himself the words of the 
poet :— 

“ One self-approving hour whole years outweighs, 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil’d feels 

Than Cesar with a Senate at his heels.” 

The Duke of Richmond said, that at 
that late hour he would not occupy the 
time of their Lordships at any length. He 
rose chiefly to correct what had been said 
by his noble friend (Earl Stanhope), which 
no doubt his noble friend himself would 
regret when he considered the matter. 
The noble Earl had said, that the commit- 
tee up-stairs were not inquiring into the 
condition of the labouring classes, or the 
cause of their distress. It did not cer- 
tainly on the first day—the only day, by 
the way, on which the noble and learned 
Lord whose Motion was now before the 
House was present. No doubt that noble 
and learned Lord had other important 
avocations which prevented him, and cer- 
tainly the same avocations would prevent 
him, from giving ary efficient attendance at 
the two committees, if the one for which he 
now moved were appointed. On the first 
day, anoble Lord on the committee object- 
ed to entering into any inquiry into theeffect 
of the change of the currency, as going out 
of the line of inquiry proposed to the com- 
mittee, which would have quite enough 
to do without going into that question; 
but those noble Lords who did attend the 
committee would bear him out in the state- 
ment, and their Lordships would find, on 
reference to the evidence, that one of the 
first questions put to every witness was, 
‘ Are the labourers in the same condition 
that they were ten yearsago ?” The answer, 
“They are not;” and then came the 
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question, ‘“‘ What, in your opinion, is the 
cause of the change in their condition ?” 
This, surely, was inquiring into the ccn- 
dition of the labouring poor, and into the 
cause of the change which had been made 
in it. He was anxious to set their Lord- 
ships and the country right upon this 
point, to prevent any mistake going abroad 
that it was not the intention of Govern- 
ment to go into this inquiry. The whole 
of the case as to the condition of the poor 
would be gone into, and the committee 
would come at as much information on 
the subject as could be obtained by grant- 
ing the committee for which the noble 
and learned Lord had moved. He had 
not risen for the purpose of justifying his 
own consistency, for he did not think it 
necessary; but he must say, that he had 
voted for the committee moved for last 
session, because at that time he had no 
confidence in the then Government, which 
had refused all inquiry, and even denied 
the existence of the distress to the extent 
which he knew it to prevail. He did then 
vote for a full inquiry into the state of the 
poor, but at that time he stated, that he 
would not go into the inquiry as to the 
Corn-laws or the Currency ; but the noble 
Lord would enter fully into both those 
points. In the present thin state of the 


House, and at that late hour, he would | 


not enter into a defence of his consistency, 
or into a defence of the motives which had 
induced him to join the present Adminis- 
tration ; but he challenged any noble Lord 
to give him the opportunity of justifying 
himself before their Lordships and_ the 
country on this ground. 

Earl Stanhope in explanation, said, that 
he had not charged the committee up 
stairs with not being competent to go 
through the inquiry into the state of the 
poor. 
quiry would not embrace the causes of 
the distress. What he had said of machin- 
ery was, that while he objected to acting 
from any intimidation, he still considered 
that the employment of machinery which 
he considered unnecessary to the country, 
and injurious to the poor, ought to be got 
rid of. 

The Earl of Carnarvon conceived, that 
by going into the inquiry proposed by the 
noble and learned Lord, their Lordships 
woul only embarrass themselves, and not 
obtain the end they had in view in the 
committee on which some of them were 


All he had said was, that their in- | 


already engaged, Onething he had heard | 
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with pleasure from his noble friend (Earl 
Grey) which was, that on any matter con- 
nected with the state of the labouring 
poor, or the causes of or mode of relief of 
their distress, his mind was open to con- 
viction. After that statement he would 
not press the subject on the noble Earl ; 
but he hoped that between this and the 
meeting after the recess, the Government 
would consider how far the removal of the 
credit formerly given by the country 
banker to the farmer, was a cause of the 
almost ruin and decay to which so many 
of the latter class had since fallen. This, 
he admitted, had nothing to do with the 
question of general distress, but it was 
worthy of serious consideration, and would 
be particularly so when the question of 
the renewal of the Bank of England 
charter came to be considered. It was 
extremely desirable to consider, on that 
occasion, to what extent it was possible 
and desirable to introduce the system of 
chartered banks into this country, the same 
asin Scotland. By that he thought they 
would confer the greatest boon that had 
He 
would not press the matter now, but he 
thought the consideration of it would be 
of much greater benefit than that of the 
question of non-interference, of the Game- 
laws, or any other subject that could be 
brought forward. He meant to give the 
motion for the committee his decided 
negative, because he thought it would tend 
to defeat its own object. He would wait 
for well-digested measures—which he 
hoped from the present Government ; but 
if a long period should intervene without 
such healing measures as would relieve 
the agricultural pressure, he should feel it 
his duty to move, if no other noble Lord 
did, for a committee, not such as that now 
moved for, but one which would go into 
the whole cause of the agricultural dis- 
tress, because he felt that such inquiry was 
absolutely necessary. He thought the ills 
of many years of mismanagement might 
be easily removed, if they could come at 
the real cause of those ills. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he would 
not have obtruded himself on their Lord- 
ships at that hour, if an attack had not 
been made upon him. He must say, he 
never had denied the existence of distress. 
He had only said, that the distress was 


greatly exaggerated, and that that ex- 


aggeration had tended greatly to produce 
much of the present excitement in the 
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country. He could adduce many instances 
of this in his own county, where, by the 
prompt aid of his tenants, the attempts to 
produce some of those rural insurrections 
had been speedily checked. After stating 
that the Magistrates in his part of the 
country had been extremely active and 
diligent, he concluded by expressing his 
great satisfaction at the circular issued by 
Government to the Magistrates of the 
country. 

Lord Stourton said, had I risen earlier 
in the debate, I should have entered more 
fully into the subject before your Lord- 
ships. But there is one fact, which I 
must advert to. It was said, that the 
condition of the manufacturers had only 
improved since the late troubles in France. 
I can state, for the satisfaction of the 
House, that the improvement in our 
manufactures commenced in the early 
part of the Spring, and has rather suffered, 
in consequence of those troubles; which, 
for a time, has given some check to com- 
mercial credit and confidence. I think 
that the depression of the agricultural 
interest is not of to-day, or of yesterday ; 
but, that it is hardly possible to put one’s 
finger upon a time, since the last war, 
when it was prosperous, unless in a period 
of general excitement such as 1824, when 
the extraordinary amount of capital ex- 
pended produced everywhere a feverish 
and short-lived prosperity. With respect 
to machinery, I must say, that so far from 
its being injurious to the country, I think 
that it is principally owing to machinery 
being more applicable to manufactures, 
than to agriculture, that the manufac- 
turers are better able to employ their men, 
and to meet foreign competition, notwith- 
standing the heavy incumbrances of the 
country,—incumbrances which I could 
undertake to prove, from several distinct 
and powerful causes, are at this moment 
heavier, notwithstanding every reduction 
in taxation, than during the last years of 
the war. Nor is it very practicable to 
draw a line, and to say what is new ma- 
chinery, and what is not : for example, the 
wheel-barrow, that seems of such easy 
contrivance as might make it appear of 
very old date, may be called machinery of 
the middle ages; having been the inven- 
tion, as I have been assured, of Pascal, 
during the reign of Lewis 14th. I 
have risen also to suggest to Ministers 
the necessity, if we continue to support a 
golden currency, of paying the utmost 
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possible attention to the well-being of 
those Mexican, and other American mines, 
in the working of which, during the 
bubble year, so many millions of British 
capital were expended : and which, amidst 
all the mad speculations of that’ gambling 
period, may have been an exception, as 
having been expended for the ultimate 
benefit of the country. For, as the real 
value of gold and silver, like the value of 
any other marketable commodity, depends 
upon the common laws of demand and 
supply, our real Bank Restriction Act of 
1826, which requires such masses of gold 
to carry it into effect, tends, both here and 
everywhere else, to increase the real value 
of gold and silver in the market. Just 
as the Bank Restriction Act of 1797— 
which was in reality a Bank-protection 
Act—tended to lower the real value of 
gold; for deception was the great charac- 
ter of the Restriction Act of 1797, which, 
in effect, protected the Bank against 
demands for gold. I offer this suggestion, 
because it is most important, now that 
the demand for gold has so much increas- 
ed, not only here, but in other countries, 
that the supply from the mines should be 
abundant. My motive last year, for 
refusing my acquiescence in the com- 
mittee demanded by the noble Duke, 
who, I am glad to see tendering the aid 
of his powerful and vigorous mind to the 
Administration of the country in this 
critical and trying period, was this: that 
I thought it was intended to imply some 
reproach to the noble Duke at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government—whom I 
considered then (and the events of these 
times, have only strengthened that convic- 
tion) as the ‘¢ bis Salvator Patrie’”’ by his 
Relief Billof 1829. I thought, too, that 
the reproach was most unseasonable at 
the moment, when he had just taken off 
4,000,000/. of taxes, bearing § almost 
exclusively on the labouring classes. For, 
if the noble Duke had abandoned influence, 
and surrendered patronage, it was to give 
his relief bill, for so I understood the Beer 
bill, to those classes, thereby to afford 
them a cheaper and more wholesome 
beverage; and to wipe off at the same 
time a blot from our Fiseal Statute Book, 
for so I have always considered the Beer- 
tax, being a partial and therefore unjust 
tax, affecting the labouring, more than 
any other class of society. I alsodisliked 


a committee, from its dilatory process, as 
well as from other considerations: and I 
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was more particularly influenced in refusing 
my assent to it, by the knowledge 
that the Premier had just assented toa 
committee in the Lower House, to inquire 
into the state of the poor in Ireland, which 
I regarded as likely to offer the most 
effectual means of probing the real evil to 
the bottom,—an evil which will be found 
mainly to consist, as | stated on a former 
night, in the surplus jabour produced by 
the unemployed poor, and cheap labour of 
Ireland. Upon some similar grounds, and 
as embracing a still wider field of inquiry. 
I dissent from the present Motion. 

Lord Wynford replied. He had been repre- 
sented by the noble Lord (King) as having 
spoken against the Press, but he had done 
no such thing ; what he said was, that he 
regretted that so powerful an instrument 
as the public Press, which he admitted 
was now very ably conducted, should oc- 
casionally give currency to opinions which 
he considered as very injurious. But 
when he expressed that opinion, he made 
no attack on the Press, any more than he 
made an attack on any of their Lordships 
when he combatted their opinions. He 
should be very sorry that any such state- 
ment should go uncontradicted. He wish- 
ed also to reply to the statement of the 
noble Duke, for whom he had a very high 
respect (Richmond), who had inquired 
why he had not been present at his motion 
for a committee last year, that he was then 
attending the administration of justice in 
the House, and had not strength to attend 
twiceaday. It was asserted by the noble 
Duke, that the inquiry now proposed was 
so extensive as to reach far beyond the 
bounds within which it would be possible 
to bring it toaconclusion. He begged 
leave to say, if that were the case, it was 
in the power of noble Lords to narrow it; 
and it might be limited, as had been sug- 
gested, to an inquiry into the causes of 
the distress of agriculture, to which he 
verily believed all other distress might be 
attributed. Unless noble Lords said all in- 
quiries were unnecessary, and it was gene- 
rally admitted that some inquiry was de- 
manded, they ought either to consent to 
his Motion, limiting it to suit their views, 
or they ought to shew that no inquiry 
whatever was necessary. He had felt it 


his duty to make the Motion, in order to 
bring the subject under the public view. 
The noble Earl (Grey) said, that he had 
brought forward a novel scheme, and pro- 
posed to inquire into the abuse of ma- 
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chinery. But if that were a novel scheme 
of inquiry, the merit of originating it did 
not belong to him. In the last Session of 
Parliament, the noble Duke then at the 
head of the Government stated, that the 
effects of machinery were fit and proper 
subjects for inquiry. In the Speech from 
the Throne an inquiry was recommended, 
and it was stated, that an inquiry into the 
effect of the use of steam-engines and of 
machinery, in throwing the labourer out of 
employment, was then contemplated by 
the late Ministers. For his part he had 
said nothing against the use of machinery, 
but only against its abuse, and all things, 
even the most useful, were liable to abuse. 
He had no wish to restrain invention, no 
wish to put fetters on the human intellect; 
but he thought it was a proper subject for 
inquiry, to ascertain what effect the con- 
tinual extension of the use of machinery 
had over the interest of that class whom, 
above all others, it was their Lordships’ 
duty to protect. He considered that the 
interest of the labourers should be sacred 
in their Lordships’ eyes. Such an inquiry 
might show the people their error, and 
prevent them from pursuing that course 
which had Jed to the present disturbances. 
The noble Earl (Grey) had also accused 
him of wishing to do a more absurd thing 
—to regulate anew all family settlements. 
But with all possible respect to the noble 
Earl, he had never meant to do anything 
so absurd. What he said had been borne 
out by the statement of the noble Earl 
above him, which was, ithat they ought 
not to compel family settlements, ‘made in 
money of a different value from the pre- 
sent, and when rents were very different 
from their amount now, to be paid in the 
present money, when rents were so much 
reduced ; those settlements, he must say, 
gave opulence to the junior branches of 
families, while they ruined the elder 
branches, who had to- support all the 
honours, and perform all the duties of 
their station. He did not wish to alter 
those settlements, but he did wish to try 
if agriculture could not be brought back 
to something near the style it was when 
these settlements were made. He was 
anxious that it should not go abroad that 
he had proposed anything so absurd as 
that attributed to him by the noble Earl. 
In making his Motion, he was not influ- 
enced by any wish to place the Ministers 
in a situation .of difficulty. When the 
Ministers found the country in a state of 
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difficulty, he should be most wicked if, 
from any factious views, or any opposition, 
he added to their difficulty. He was 
ready to give the Government all the sup- 
port in his power, and whoever should now 
oppose it from factious motives, would be 
guilty of a crime of no small magnitude. 
God forbid that he should do that! He 
had no such wish when he made his Mo- 
tion. In justice to himself, he must state 
the circumstances which gave occasion to 
it. The noble Earl at the head of the 
Government stated some time back, that 
Ministers intended to apply themselves to 
the consideration of the distress. On 
hearing this, he determined, that before 
the Ministers were installed into their 
office, as the noble Earl expressed it, he 
would not bring forward his Motion, which 
he had long contemplated. He had wait- 
ed then till he had an opportunity of ask- 
ing the noble Earl, whether he intended 
to do anything, for what the noble Earl 
had said would produce a temporary good 
effect, but that would soon wear off if 
nothing further were done; and under- 
standing that the noble Earl intended to 
do nothing, he then gave notice of his 
Motion for a distant day, saying, that he 
hoped the Government, or some more in- 
fluential Peer, would feel it his duty to 
bring the subject forward, and save him 
the trouble. The noble Earl wished him 
to withdraw his Motion before giving any 
reason for it. To that he could not con- 
sent; and if nothing more had been said, 
he would have divided the House on the 
question, though he should have gone 
below the bar himself. He was convinced, 
indeed, that if the Ministers did not un- 
dertake the inquiry, inquiry would be 
forced on them at some future, and no 
distant day. It would be necessary, he 
believed, to go into an inquiry, in order to 
secure the peace of the country. He was 
persuaded, indeed, that the strong arm of 
the law, firmly wielded, as he was sure it 
would be by the noble Lord, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and 
assisted as he would be by the magistracy 
of the country, would be sufficient to put 
an end to the tumults which at present 
disgraced and troubled us; but if the 
cause of those tumults was not removed 
—though God forbid that he should say 
anything to palsy the arm of the law— 
but if the cause was not removed, vain, 
very vain would it be to cut off a few 
offenders, whose offences, he granted, were 
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great, but vain would it be to cut off those 
offenders, if no measures were taken to 
remedy the distress. The noble Earl had, 
in the course of the debate, stated, that it 
was the intention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to consider the subject, and he 
knew that it could not be in better hands, 
He confided in them. As the noble Earl 
had stated that, he should, with the per- 
mission of their Lordships, withdraw his 
Motion. 

Earl Grey stated, that the noble Lord 
must surely remember that he had stated, 
as soon as he had been appointed to Office, 
that his Majesty’s Government would 
apply themselves to consider the state of 
the country. The first opportunity he 
had had, he had stated that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would do so, and that he con- 
sidered it not less their interest than their 
duty. Did the noble Lord think that 
they were so negligent or so ignorant of 
their duty, as not to know that their first 
attention ought to be directed to the most 
serious evils that ever a Ministry had to 
encounter ? 

Lord Wynford agreed that the noble 
Earl had made that explanation. 

The Earl of Rosslyn wished, in the 
absence of the noble Duke lately at the 
head of the Administration, to correct a 
misrepresentation of the noble Lord with 
regard to what had fallen from that noble 
Duke in a former Session of Parliament. 
He did not wish it to go forth to the pub- 
lic that the noble Duke, then at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government, had said, 
that he was satisfied that machinery was 
productive of mischief, and tended to im- 
poverish the people. He was sure that 
the noble Duke never said any such thing, 
or anything like it. He was sure that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were not of opinion 
that machinery was the cause of distress, 
or produced any want of employment. 

Lord Wynford wished it to be under- 
stood, that he had not intentionally mis- 
represented any man, but certainly he had 
understood the noble Duke to say, that 
the influence of machinery, in depriving 
the manual labourer of employment, was 
a subject worthy of being inquired into, 
and was a subject beyond the control of 
the Legislature. 

The Duke of Richmond wished to cor- 
rect another mis-statement of the noble 
Lord. He had said, that a noble Earl, 
not then in his place (Roseberry) had 
attributed all the disturbance to the educa- 


























































tion of the people. Nobody said so— 
nobody would dare to say so. What the 
noble Earl said, was, he believed—that it 
was more imperative on their Lordships 
than ever, to show some sympathy for the 
distresses of the people, for their better 
education made them more alive than for- 
merly to sympathy or to neglect. 

The Motion negatived without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Dec. 9. 


Minutes.) New Writs. For the Borough of Newport, in 
the room of Mr. Dourrty, who had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds:—For the Borough of St. Germains, in the 
room of the right hon. Sir H. Harprneg, who had ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

‘The Committee appointed to try the merits of the Petition 
of Herbert Baldwin, esq., of the City of Cork, complain- 
ing of an undue Return and Election for that City, re- 
ported Mr. Danigzi O’'CALLAGHAN duly elected; and 
that neither the Petition nor the opposition thereto was 
vexatious or frivolous, 

Petitions presented. Against Slavery, by Sir J. Owen, 
from the Methodists and other Congregations in various 
parts of the County of Brecon:—By Mr. Kemp, from a 
Parish in Sussex:—By Mr. W. Patten, from Mile-end- 
street Chapel, Liverpool, and from different parts of Lan- 
cashire:--By Mr. J. Woop, five from places in Lan- 
cashire:—By Mr. Evans, three from places in Derby- 
shire:—-By Mr. Roparrs, from Maudstone:—By Mr. 
PonsonsBy, from Wimborne. By Mr. Hongrs, from 
George Gunning, for an amendment of the Law regulating 
the Duties of Parochial Officers. By Mr. Bucks, from 
Biddeford and Exeter, praying for a Repeal of the Duty 
on Coals; also from Exeter, against Hawkers and Pedlars. 
By Sir W. InciLBy, from Wm. Cobbett, for the repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes and Tithes. By Mr. O’GoRMAN 
Manon, from Drumline, county Clare, against assessing 
Catholics to pay Rates for Protestant Churches. By Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from W. S. Smith, a Chelsea pensioner, 
complaining of the stoppage of 5 per Cent out of the 
Chelsea Pension, and praying relief ; from J. Thompson, 
the son of a freeman of Clonmel], complaining that he 
was unable to take out his Freedom, in consequence of the 
great expense; praying for Legislative Relief, from 105 
Labourers, who had been driven, under the Subletting 
Act, from the neighbourhood of Tankerstown, in the 
County of Limerick; from the Inhabitants of Ardragoole, 
and three other places, for the Repeal of the Subletting 
Act; from Whitechurch, for the establishment of Poor- 
laws in Ireland; from the five Catholic Clergymen who 
had charge of the Chapel of Navan, in the County of 
Meath, against the Vestry Act; for a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, from Ayr, and from two Societies of Friends to 
Reform, meeting at the Rotunda, Blackfriars road; from 
the Trades of Dublin, and from places in the Counties of 
Waterford, Kilkenny, Meath, Galway, and Dublin, for 
the Repeal of the Union; and from the Gentlemen of the 
Irish Bar, practising on the Galway Circuit, for an exten- 
sion of the Elective Franchise in that Town. By Mr. J. 
Woop, from Roscommon, for placing the Catholics and 
Protestants on the same footing in Corporate Towns as to 
the Elective Franchise; from Blackburn, for the Repeal of 
the Stamp Duties on Newspapers; and for Church Reform, 
from the Rev, T. Spencer. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.] Mr. 
O’Connell presented a Petition from the 
arish of St. Michael, North Petherstone, 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform. The 
petitioners wished that Rotten Boroughs 
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should be entirely done away, and he 
contended that no reform would be com- 
pleted which left one rotten borough in 
the country, and which did not introduce 
ballot. 

The Marquis of Blandford seized the 
opportunity to express his great regret 
at the language which had been used by 
his Majesty’s new Minister upon the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform—language 
which, though, perhaps, more prudent, 
was, to his mind, nearly as disheartening 
as was the language of his immediate pre- 
decessor. The great reformer of 1793, 
the man who laid upon the Table of that 
House that ever-memorable petition, which 
had been quoted with his name, as its 
author, ten thousand times all over the 
country—was it possible that he could 
have said this question now required much 
time and deliberation, particularly after 
declaring that he never would support the 
principles of universal suffrage—in which 
determination he (Lord Blandford) en- 
tirely agreed with him—and that he 
wished to stand as much as he could upon 
the settled institutions of his country, in 
which desire he also most fully concurred. 
How, then, could the Minister at the same 
time say that the task was one of no 
slight difficulty now. Then the close and 
rotten boroughs were to be extinguished 
and annihilated for ever. Had the Con- 
stitution been unlearnt since that time? 
Were the disciples of this great master now 
to be told that he had not yet made up 
his mind upon the subject, that he could 
only talk “generally” upon that which 
used to be considered as his favourite 
hobby—that delay was necessary—that 
great consideration was necessary—and 
that the whole question was surrounded 
with no small difficulty ? If the close and 
rotten boroughs were to be preserved, or 
if any of them were to be kept, then he 
(Lord Blandford) could understand how 
the question was full of difficulty. But if 
the principles of the petition of the friends 
of the people in 1793 were to be adhered 
to, and none short of these will, or ought 
to, satisfy the country—then he could see 
no difficulty in the matter, no cause for 
delay, which must be dangerous in the 
present momentous state of the kingdom. 
It was for these considerations that he 
did feel it to be his first and paramount 
duty to appear in his place last Tuesday 
evening, with the intention of lending his 
feeble support to the motion of the hon. 
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and learned Member for Waterford. He|He thought that men, and not houses, 
regretted exceedingly that the hon. Mem- | ought to be represented in the Commons 
‘ber had abandoned the field to others— | House of Parliament. Although he (Mr. 
the more so when he called to mind the | O’Connell) hoped that the Government 
character of the proceedings of the com- | would of itself bring forward some measure 
mittee on the Calne election; and when | of reform, yet he would then give notice, 
he reflected upon occurrences of a similar | that, if it did not immediately, he would 
character at the election which had just | bring forward a motion on the subject three 
taken place at Knaresborough. He would | days before the vacation. But should 
confess, that the unfortunate proceedings | Ministers themselves propose any measure, 
connected with these two boroughs under | which would not be a mere delusion, but 
Whig domination were sufficient to excite | which would be calculated to give the 
in his mind considerable distrust and ap- | House its true character, as really repre- 
prehension that the reform which was | senting the people, and honestly watching 
promised would ultimately prove far from | over their interests, he would support them 
satisfactory to the country. Reform, | to the utmost of his ability. If the sub- 
very extensive reform, was loudly called | ject should be longer delaved by Govern- 
for, and must be conceded to the public | ment, he would bring on his motion and 
voice. The delay of a single day was_ divide the House,if he had no other support 
dangerous. With the delay would in- | than that of the noble Lord who had last 
crease the demands. That which would | spoken. It was unnatural that the money 
have satisfied the country twelve months | of the people should be voted away in a 
ago, had it been conceded, would not | House, the majority of which was nomin- 
satisfy it now. What would satisfy the | ated by the House of Lords. By no 
people this day would not satisfy them | means without the ballot was it possible to 
a month hence. There were two mea-| prevent that nomination in the present 
sures which appeared to him to require | state of these countries; and he could not 
instant adoption, for the security of the | believe that mode of voting would be op- 
country and its best interests. The first— | posed by any man but by those who de- 
reform, immediate, extensive, radical; the | sired to maintain the influence of the 
second, the no less speedy reduction of all | aristocracy over the votes of the people. 
payments and salaries to the scale of 1792. | Sir Robert Wilson said, he felt it impera- 
These payments had all been raised in | tive upon him to contradict the assertion of 
consequence of the depreciation in the | the hon. and learned Member who had 
value of money. Now, when that money | imputed bad motives to all who did not 
had been most fraudulently, ruinously, | profess to hold the same opinions with 
and, he would maintain, treasonably, raised | himself. The learned Gentleman had 
to its former value, all payments and | chosen to denounce as insincere and dis- 
salaries—ay, and every other monied | honest the avowed opinions of men whose 
obligation of the country, must be reduced | whole public lives had proved their inte- 
to their former value. If these things | grity to be quite equal to that of the 
were not done, and that speedily, he would | member for Waterford himself. The 
tell the present Ministers (from whom he | ballot was opposed by Gentlemen who had 
really wished to hope for many measures |come into that House with the sanc- 
of great reform and retrenchment, and to-| tion of their constituents for that op- 
wards whom, in making this declaration, | position. In the House they did no more 
he was not animated by any feelings of|than maintain the opinions which they 
hostility)—he would tell them, neverthe- | had professed out of it. It was well 
less, that if these things were not done | known, that in the United States of Ame- 
without delay, the country would be lost, | rica the ballot had proved to be a decep- 
the Crown would not be safe upon their | tion—a cloak—and encouragement to 
Royal master’s head, and they themselves | corruption. By the privacy which it se- 
would be implicated in the treason. cured, it induced men to sell their votes. 
Mr. O’Connell, on presenting three | The most honourable men had pronounced 
other petitions in favour of reform, said, | the ballot to be fallacious and injurious ; 
that he considered the project of reform | and, at this moment, there was more fraud 
which had been contemplated by the | practised in those States of America in 
learned Lord, to whom the noble Marquis | which the votes were concealed by ballot, 
(Blandford) alluded, was not sufficient. | than in those in which they were given 
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openly. When the New States of Mexico 
were about to institute a Republic, and 
some of their wisest and best patriots 
deliberated upon the best mode of taking 
votes, the ballot was rejected. When the 
hon. and learned Member ventured to 
impugn the integrity of men as honourable 
as himself, and as attached to liberty, he 
arrogated to himself a license to which he 
had no title. -For his part, he (Sir R. 
Wilson) had, he believed, throughout his 
life, done quite as much as the learned 
Gentleman for the advancement of free- 
dom; and he, therefore, could not suffer 
such accusations, which applied to him, 
to pass unanswered. While he had the 
honour of a seat in that House, he would 
not allow any Gentleman’s reproaches to 
daunt him, nor would he suffer any man 
to direct him in the discharge of his duty. 
He would be influenced only by a consci- 
entious regard for the interests of his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham wished the question 
of the ballot to be fairly discussed. As 
yet he had heard in that House no cogent 
argument against it; but he did not say 
that his own opinion respecting it was de- 
cided. The times would admit of no delay 
in the consideration of Reform, and he 
hoped, that if the Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House did not bring that sub- 
ject forward, the Gentlemen below him 
(on the Opposition Benches) would do so. 
At the same time he was quite willing to 
allow for due deliberation before they 
resolved upon the measure to be proposed. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that in his judg- 
ment, the member for Waterford (Mr. 
O’Connell) had expressed himself on that 
evening with a moderation which it would 
do him honour to observe more generally, 
both in that House and in IJreland. He 
was sorry to see him often misapply the 
great talents which he was well known to 
possess; but he (Mr. Ruthven) was of 
Opinion, that on that evening an unbe- 
coming violence had been exhibited, in 
the reply which had been a few minutes 
ago made to some remarks of that hon. 
and learned Gentleman. No man in 
that House differed more widely than he 
did from some of the opinions of the 
member for Waterford. But still he would 
say, that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not said anything which ought 
to be considered offensive.—[Sir R. Wil- 
son: He did].—He (Mr. Ruthven) did 
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offend any man : but he did hear a violent 
speech from an hon. and gallant Member, 
which seemed to him (Mr. Ruthven) quite 
uncalled for. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had made up his mind with sufficient 
decision respecting the ballot ; and to him 
(Mr. Ruthven) it was matter of surprise 
the gallant General had not made up his 
mind on a subject of great importance to 
his constituents, which had been a few 
evenings since discussed in that House— 
he meant the Civil List. He would not 
have it imagined that he doubted the 
honour of those Gentlemen, who, now 
sitting opposite, had voted in support of 
He was sure 
that their motives were honourable, and 
that they voted conscientiously. He 
wished men who had a duty to perform 
to those who sent them into that House to 
come forward and vote as they thought 
right on such important questions : and he 
had no doubt that the gallant Member 
would explain to the satisfaction of his 
constituents, why, on the discussion of the 
Civil List, he had beenabsent. Although 
he thought, that the ballot would afford to 
voters a protection of which they stood in 
need, yet he was prepared to confide in 
the present Ministers, and he doubted not 
that they would redeem their pledge on 
the subject of Reform. 

Mr. Grove Price supported the petition, 
and expressed his regret that the learned 
Lord, of whose talents that House had lately 
been deprived, had not taken an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward a Motion on 
the subject. He regretted too fhat the 
hon. and learned Member for Waterford 
had not brought forward his motion, for 
though he differed itt many particulars 
form the learned Lord, and the hon. and 


learned Member, he was satisfied that the 


time was come when the question of Re- 
form must be set at rest by conced- 
ing it. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that as he had 
seen the hon, and gallant Officer, who 
had been for a long time, he believed, 
member for Southwark, go out of the 
House before he (Mr. O’Connell) had an 
opportunity of replying to the remarks 
made upon him by that gallant Member, 
he waited until the last moment on 
the question before the House, in ex- 
pectation of his return. As the gallant 


| Officer did not return, he would, in his 
absence say a very few words on the sub- 


He should not imitate the speech 
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of the gallant Officer, because it was 
characterised by a temper which he wished 
to avoid, and by great lack of argument. 
He denied, that he had said anything to | 
provoke such an attack. He had certain- 
ly said, that those who opposed the ballot 
did so from a desire to maintain an influ- , 
ence over the votes of the people. He 
would ask, did the gallant Member mean 
to assert that those who desire to influence 
voters are dishonourable men? Was it 
not the fact, that men of the highest 
character in the country defended such 
influence on the part of the aristocracy, 
and insisted that it was indispensable to | 
the well-being of the country. He did. 
not feel himself called on to answer the 
speech of the gallant Member. His | 
speech contained no one argument. What | 
was meant by the assertion that the ballot | 
was un-English ? Was it to be called un- 
English because it would put it out of the 
power of any man to say to a tradesman, 
in soliciting his vote, “‘ Unless you vote 
for me, you shall lose the custom of 
twenty families?” Was it un-English be- 
cause it would at once remove the cruel 
and ambitious landlord from the tempta- 
tion to punish the children of the voter 
for the honesty of their father, and drive 
whole families houseless upon the world ? 
He (Mr. O’Connell) need not boast of 
what he had done for his country. He 
would let his acts speak forhim. But he 
would say, that when the hon. and gallant 
General should have done for his country 
as much good as he might, without boast- 
ing, say he had done for Ireland, he would 
listen to his taunts without displeasure. 
Had he said anything which could reason- 
ably offend, he would most willingly re- 
tract it. The cause of those who opposed 
the ballot could derive no beuefit from 
such aid as the gallant Officer had offered 
to it; and it was needless for him to say 
more in refutation of a speech in which he 
had been so unprovokedly attacked. 
Petition laid on the Table. 
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brought up, he would throw himself on 
the indulgence of the House whilst he 
said a few words respecting a matter in 
which he was personally concerned. In 
such a case he would not occupy the 
House, if it were not one in which all the 
Members were equally interested with 
himself. For if a system of calumny 
and misrepresentation out of doors were 
not at once put down by exposure in that 
House, no hon. Member could defend 
himself against such attacks. If any 
man came forward in a bold and straight- 
forward manner to impugn his conduct, 
he would cheerfully endeavour to satisfy 
him. As that was the first time he had 
had the honour of addressing the House, 
he hoped for that lenity which was usually 
conceded to new Members, and which, 
in his peculiar case, would be more espe- 
cially needed, as he should feel himself 
under the necessity of trespassing upon 
their patience and indulgence at greater 
length than was customary upon the pre- 
sentation of a petition, having to vindicate 
himself from a charge under which no 
Member of that House could permit his 
character to rest. As the circumstances 
to which he should find it necessary to 
advert involved a very heavy personal 
charge, he hoped, as a boon, that a hear- 
ing might be granted him, which, under 
different circumstances, he might claim 
under another denomination. The injuri- 
ous attack upon his character to which he 
alluded, and which injured him both as a 
public and as a private individual, had 
been carried on under the mask of secret 
correspondence—a mode of attack, he was 
happy to think, as little recognised by the 
laws of that House as it was by the usages 
of respectable society out of doors, 
Though he might not be prepared to name 
the person who had been guilty of that 
false and scandalous attack upon his repu- 
tation, yet he was able to proceed thus 
far:—He was able to affirm, that a Mem- 
ber of that House was the guilty indivi- 


| dual. He therefore trusted, that, as his 


Repea oF tier Unron—Personat- | 
1t1Es.] O'Gorman Mahon said, that 
the Petition which he had the honour to 
present, was that of the inhabitants of 
Clondegad, in the county of Clare, pray- 
ing that the Act of Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland be rescinded, and attributing 
to that measure the deep distress which 
at present prevailed in every part of Ire- 
land. In moving that the petition be | 








place in Parliament was the proper situa- 
tion from which a Member of that House 
should defend himself, the House would 
at least feel he was asking it to do no 
more than extend to him that indulgence 
which was due to a man who came fairly, 
openly, and above-board, to protect him- 
self from charges dishonourable to those 
who preferred them, and deeply degrading 
to any man who could silently submit to 
2G2 
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the imputations they conveyed. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, he should scarcely 
feel himself justified in addressing them 
at the length he intended, were it not that 
what he had to say involved an important 
principle, and one which interested every 
hon. Gentleman in that House. That of 
which he had to complain was put forth 
by means of ambiguous insinuations—put 
forth to the public through the medium of 
the newspapers. He felt that some 
apology was due to that House for seeking 
to make it the means of repelling an attack 
made outside its walls, but when it was re- 
collected that he could—ashe pledged him- 
self he could—establish at that bar, by the 
most irrefragable proofs, that the corre- 
spondence in question proceeded, and could 
proceed from no one but a Member of that 
House, it was upon that ground chiefly 
that the sympathy, he hoped, would be 
extended to him, which, in similar cir- 
cumstances, he should be most proud and 
happy to extend to others who might have 
occasion to rebut charges most false and 
injurious, or to vindicate their characters 
from imputations the most unworthy and 
discreditable. Besides those he had 
mentioned—any one of which would have 
been more than sufficient to plead his 
justification for trespassing upon the in- 
dulgence of the House—he could not but 
recollect that he was there, not alone the 
guardian of his personal rights, or to vin- 
dicate his private reputation—he stood 
there as the Representative of a great 
county, and that he should ill discharge 
the duty he owed to the constituents who 
sent him there, did he not repel with in- 
dignation the charges which had been con- 
veyed through the channels to which he 
alluded. It had been charged against 
him, that upon a late important occasion 
there was some portion of his conduct 
which had been governed by the influence 
of the then existing Administration—that, 
in a word, he had been guided by the 
Treasury influence of the late Administra- 
tion. That was a sort of charge to meet 
which it behoved him, not merely as an 
individual—not alone as the Representa- 
tive of a great county, but for the sake 
of the other Members of that House ; and 
it was therefore in an especial degree that 
he claimed their indulgence. He would 
repeat, too, that that was the proper place 
for him to do it, seeing that he had no 
alternative but to adopt that course, or 
engage in a paper war. Having premised 
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thus much, and having stated generally 
the nature of the accusation which he had 
to meet, he would call upon the Member 
in question to get up in his place to repeat 
the allegation referred to, and bring for- 
ward proofs, if any he possessed. He 
defied that Member to the proof—he defied 
him to show that the charge was not a 
gross, deliberate, wilful falsehood. Ashe 
felt that the rules of that House did not 
permit him there to impute deliberate and 
wilful falsehood to any Member, yet he 
had not been prevented from contradict- 
ing it in another place, and in a different 
form. Now, as that Member had been 
apprised that such language was applied 
to himif he disregarded the opportunity 
which the present occasion afforded him 
of standing up in his place to defend 
himself, that Member must feel that he 
stood in a very invidious situation. [cries 
of “‘name, name !”| He came there for 
the express purpose of bringing the name, 
and, if possible, the man before them. 
[laughter, and cries of ‘* Order.” | 

Mr. Warburton said, it was equally out 
of order for the hon. Member to allude to 
disorderly language spoken or written by 
him out of doors, as if it were actually 
uttered within the walls of that House. 
To adopt that which was out of order, was 
tantamount to a breach of order. 

O’Gorman Mahon resumed :—He was 
perfectly ready to receive instructions 
from any hon, Member as to the observ- 
ance of order in that House; he was, as 
they all must know, utterly inexperienced 
in the forms of the House, but ht begged 
to call attention to this, that he had not 
there said a Member had resorted to a 
deliberate and wilful falsehood ; he merely 
stated the fact, that he had so written out 
of doors, and he had no difficulty in 
asserting, that the Member alluded to 
would be acting a most pusillanimous part 
if he did not instantly avow himself in 
that House as the author of the publica- 
tion.complained of. Surely he was not 
out of order in referring to what occurred 
elsewhere, when he did not repeat it in the 
House in a disorderly form. He merely 
stated that strong declaration of falsehood 
as to the charge made against him of 
lending himself to the views of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Government. In speaking 
of that Government, then, he could not 
be open to any accusation of devoting 
himself to the interests of a Minister. 
The noble Duke and his friends were 
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now out of office. Those honorable and 
right honorable Gentlemen were now no 
longer at the side of the House from 
which he then spoke. He could not, 
then, be accused of being under Treasury 
influence, when he tendered to the noble 
Duke, on his own behalf, and on behalf of 
the Catholic gentry of Ireland and of 
England, the warmest expressions of his 
gratitude for the boon of emancipation 
conferred on his country, by the preven- 
tion of civil war. He made that assertion 
then for the purpose of more effectually 
branding with his contempt the charge 
brought against him. He had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying, that the 
Duke of Wellington had conferred a deep 
obligation upon men of all parties ; but he 
begged to add to that assertion, that he 
never received any proposition from that 
Ministry, or any member of it, or any one 
having the remotest connection with it. 
He regretted exceedingly that the noble 
Duke had not, at the commencement of 
the Session, made up his mind to those 
measures which, being expected from the 
present Administration, procured for them 
his most hearty and cordial support. He 
deeply regretted that the noble Duke had 
not enabled himself and other inde- 
pendent and liberal Members to rally 
round the late Administration. He still 
more regretted that, as a Catholic, he was 
not enabled to demonstrate his gratitude 
by supporting the Administration that 
conferred upon the empire the great boon 
which entitled him toa scat in that House. 
He was no seeker after pensions or emolu- 
ments—- he was no place-hunter—he merely 
stood up in that House to defend his own 
character, his rights as a Member of Par- 
liament, the rights of his constituents, 
and, finally, to express his gratitude to the 
head of the late Government, to whom he 
unhesitatingly said, that both England 
and Ireland were deeply indebted. He 
was proud to avow himself an old Agitator 
—he knew the state of Ireland, and he 
had not the slightest difficulty in aftirming, 
that the great measure of the late Govern- 
ment saved the country from civil war. 
Yes, he was an old Agitator, because he 
felt deeply the disabilities under which 
his brethren and himself laboured. Many 
a time had he sat below that bar, pining 
under the ineligibility which excluded him 
from coming above it, though no act of 
his, or of his country, had rendered him 
unworthy of that honour, There was no 
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stain on them as a body or as individuals, 
and all they prayed for was eligibility ; 
the Duke of Wellington saved the country 
at a critical moment, and for that great 
act the noble Duke had won his warmest 
gratitude. He was no professional man— 
he was no barrister, lawyer, or attorney ; 
he came there as an honest man, repre- 
senting worthy constituents, to speak 
what he knew of his own knowledge, and 
give utterance to those feelings which any 
right-minded man in the country must 
entertain. Had the great boon of eman- 
cipation been deferred, what could have 
saved Ireland from the horrors of civil war, 
with the example of France before her 
eyes rescued in three days, and, added to 
that, the example of Belgium? Subsi- 
dised, as the Irish were from America, 
and with examples like those on the Con- 
tinert before them, what but the great 
measure of the noble Duke could have 
saved thecountry, especially when England 
herself was ina flame? Had the measure 
been delayed, Ireland, instead of accepting 
it as a boon, would have thundered at 
their gates and enforced it as a right. 
In such an event, emancipation would 
have been thanklessly extorted, instead 
of having been gratefully received as a 
boon, proceeding as it did, from a sense of 
justice and expediency. No man who 
was acquainted with the state of parties 
but must know, that if the noble Duke 
had not thrown himself into the scale 
against the Church, against the Borough- 
mongers, and the great anti-Catholic 
party in England, the measure could never 
have been carried. For that he felt 
deeply grateful to the noble Duke. 
Neither could he forget what was due to 
the right hon. Baronet who formerly 
represented the University of Oxford, 
than which a more distinguished object 
of ambition no man could propose to him- 
self. He happened to have been at 
Oxford during the election which imme- 
diately followed upon the resignation of 
that right hon. Baronet, when the streets 
were literally blackened with the crowds 
of persons who came up to oppose him; 
and who evinced, in the manner of regis- 
tering their hostility, little of that Christian 
charity to which they laid claim—little of 
that gratitude which was due from the 
Ministers of a peaceful religion—to him 
who had saved the country from anarchy 
and blood, and established in their room 
amity and concord, Having always ex- 
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pressed those sentiments in private, he 
found himself all of a sudden assailed ; 
and for no better reason than because he 
had not concealed them, he was to be 
taunted with being a Ministerial tool— 
with being a creature of the Treasury- 
bench. He was as independent of the 
noble Duke and the right hon. Baronet 
as they could possibly be of him ; he was 
no pension-seeker and place-hunter ; and 
while it rested with an anonymous pam- 
phleteer to utter a deliberate-- the unpar- 
liamentary phrase was always coming 
a rN to his lips [a laugh and cheers| 
—had he not aright to complain of having 
his character attacked by those who were 
afraid to come forward and utter these 
charges inopenday. It wasa great injury 
to him thus to have his character filched 
away secretly, instead of men coming 
forward openly and fairly to state what 
they had to say. He would now, with the | 
permission of the House, advert to one 
circumstance which gave something like a 
plausible pretext for what had been urged 
against him. The first vote of consequence 
which had been given in that House since 
he had the honour of a seat in it, was on 
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the Civil List—that he had not voted on 
the popular side upon that question was | 
entirely owing to his having been shut out. | 
He was in that House till nine o’clock at | 
night—he sat between the Hon. membzr | 
for Middlesex and the hon. member for | 
Westminster, Mr. Hobhouse and Mr, 
Hume (cries of “ Order.”| Between 
two such tutelary deities, it was scarcely 
to be supposed that he would have gone 
astray—it was scarcely to have been 
supposed that, sitting in such company, 
and at that side of the House, he could 
have supported the Duke of Wellington 
without being open to the charge of most 
arrant hypocrisy. He had been for many 
hours without tasting food. He asked 
the hon. member for Middlesex when he 
expected that the division would come 
on? The reply was, that the debate would 
continue for several hours yet to come. 
He left the House, and was back in forty 
minutes, but that short time sufficed to 
exclude him from the division. Thus it 
happened that he did not vote with the 
majority on that memorable occasion. So 
the fact turned out, and as it happened, 
he rejoiced that in the first political act of 
his life he was prevented, though without 
any previous intention on his part, from 
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fatal to the Government of that Minister 
to whom his country owed so much, and 
whose great measure had emancipated 
him and his brethren. He was sincerely 
glad that the matter had so occurred, 
merely as a gratification to his own indi- 
vidual feelings; but at the same time he 
claimed no credit to himself for the event; 
as it was not affected by any conduct of 
his. He would not much further obtrude 
himself upon the attention of the House, 
but he shorfld ill discharge the duty he 
owed to them, as well as to his own sense 
of truth and justice, did he not, after 
what had fallen from him, state, that there 
was one Member of the House to whom 
his observations could not apply. He 
had the authority of a letter, which was 
not to be questioned, for stating, that 
there was one Member of that House who 
had exculpated himself from any connec- 
tion with the charge in question. He had 
authority for stating, that he would be the 
last to indulge in the propagation of a 
calumny so utterly unworthy of any 
Gentleman—so wholly removed from all 
that could constitute the line of conduct 
which a Gentleman would propose to 
himself. The Member whom he thus 
wished to exempt was the hon. and learned 
member for Waterford, who, as he had 
denied the charge, he felt bound toexempt. 
That hon. and learned Member had come 
to a resolution well known to that House, 
and having adopted such a determination, 
he could not think of uttering any disre- 
spectful epithet with reference to him. 
That hon. and learned Member had taken 
a trouble which he himself would not 
have taken—that of rescuing him from 
the charge by means of the very same 
medium through which it had been 
originally preferred. It had not been his 
lot to have exchanged one hundred words 
with that hon. and learned Gentleman 
during the last sixteen or eighteen months, 
but though he thus, upon the authority of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s own 
denial, felt bound to exempt him from the 
charge, yet there did remain one Member 
ofthat House to whom his observations 
did fully apply, and that he begged to 
state openly and fairly, calling upon that 
Member to come forward and _ relieve 
himself from the imputation of giving rise 
to such a calumny as that which had been 
made the subject of his present observa- 
tions. He would appeal to the tenor of 
his own short career, while he had the 
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honour of a seat in that House, whether 
he had not been consistent, and whether 
he had not acted and voted in conformity 
with the principles which he professed ? 
Antecedently to their coming into Office, 
he voted generally with those who were 
now the confidential advisers of the Crown. 
There was no ambiguity in any part of his 
conduct; he supported measures, not 
men; and the present Administration 
should have whatever benefit was derivable 
from the full confidence which he felt in 
them, until they should prove themselves 
unworthy of it by a departure from their 
public professions. He supported them 
for the liberal sentiments which had 
always marked the course of their public 
lives; he supported them as the friends of 
reform, retrenchment, and, above all, he | 
supported them as maintaining the great | 
principle in foreign policy of non-inter- | 
ference. Here, then, he would take his 
stand, and he felt gratified at being able 
to avail himself of that opportunity, at an 
early period, of expressing the confidence 
which he felt in the present advisers of 
the Crown, amongst whom he recognised 
the old, staunch, and consistent advo- 
cates of liberal principles. Amidst them 
it would be invidious to particularize ; yet 
there was one name which he never could 
omit mentioning with that affection which 
was so justly accorded to it by all classes 
—he meant the venerable and beloved 
Bishop of Norwich. He trusted that in 
proceeding thus far he had not trans- 
gressed the bounds which the usages of 
the House set to observations made under 
circumstances such as his. He would, in 
conclusion, declare his determination to 
co-operate most cordially with the present 
Government so long as their conduct 
should agree with their past professions, 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 








Graxnp Juries (Iretanp).] Sir | 
John Newport rose, he said, pursuant 
to the notice he had given, to move 
several resolutions on the subject of Grand 
Juries in Ireland, and expressed his regret 
that the subject had not been taken up by 
some Member who could do it much more 
justice than was in his power. No man 
was more fully impressed with the great 
importance of this subject to Ireland, and 
with the necessity that some alteration 
should be made in the present Grand 
Jury system of that country; at the same 
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time he felt that he had not strength suffi- 
cient to undertake the task of attempting 
that reform in the system which he knew 
to be necessary. He had, however, great 
satisfaction in knowing that the Govern- 
ment was fully impressed with the great 
importance of the local taxation of Ire- 
land, and was disposed to do all in its 
power to remove the evils complained of. 
He had, therefore, the less repugnance to 
bring forward the subject in the absence of 
the right hon. the Secretary for Ireland, 
and were he to wait until that right hon. 
Gentleman should have taken his seat, it 
would carry the Motionjuch beyond that 
time at which it ought to be submitted to 
Parliament. The great importance of 
this subject, and the necessity of reform- 
ing the present system, had been both 
admitted by a Committee of that House, 
In the Report on the State of the Poor 
in Ireland, printed by order of the House 
in July, it was stated :— 


‘+ 'T’'he Grand Juries of Ireland assembled at 
the Spring and Summer Assizes, in addition 
to their criminal functions, are intrusted with 
the entire civil administration of county ex- 
penditure. ‘They levy the funds from whence 
the salaries of public officers, the ovpene of 
prisons, bridewells, and police are defrayed 
-—they supply funds for the hospitals, infir- 
maries, lunatic asylums, and dispensaries— 
they decide upon making and repairing roads 
and bridges—they audit the accounts of all 
past expenditure under these several heads. 
Thus, the Grand Juries in Ireland are not 
only charged with the duties performed by 
the Grand Juries in England, but, in addi- 
tion, exercise functions performed in this 
part of the empire by Magistrates at Quarter 
Sessions, and are intrusted with Powers re- 
served under the English system for the 
Legislature only. The Grand Juries decide 
what works shall be undertaken—the price at 
which such works shall be executed—and the 
individuals who shall become responsible for 
their completion. The taxation levied for 
these various purposes, is raised from the 
actual occupiers of the land, and by collectors, 
who are armed with the summary power of 
distress and sale. At various times the sub- 
ject of Grand Jury presentments has been 
considered, both in the House and in Select 
Committees. In 1815, 1816, and 1822, in- 
quiries have been instituted from which some 
remedial measures have originated, but as the 
reports of both Houses of Parliament in 1825 
specially directed the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the state of the Grand Jury laws, and 
as a further report was made to the same 
effect in 1827, your Committee feel justified 
in assuming that there is still an admitted 
necessity for a more effectual reform than has 
been yet applied to correct the acknowledged 
imperfections and abuses of the present sys- 
tem.”? 


After this acknowledgement of a Select 
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Committee of the House, it was hardly 
necessary for him to take up any time in 
praving that some reform of the system 
was required. He should, therefore, only 
point out some parts of the system which, 
more than others, called for the immediate 
interposition of the Legislature. It ap- 
peared from returns which had been laid 
on the Table of the House, that the 
amount levied by Grand Juries in Ireland 
in'1810,was 607,0001.; in 1821, 755,0002,; 
in 1825, 843,000/.; in 1829, 845,0002., 
and upwards. Thus the sums levied in 
about twenty years had increased upwards 
of 200,000/., and such an immense amount 
of local taxation in a country like Ireland, 


called for the most serious attention of 


Parliament ; more particularly as the whole 
of this revenue was raised and expend- 
ed without any control whatever being 
exercised over it by those on whom the 
heaviest portion of the burthen fell. The 
powers of Grand Juries were originally 
confined to levies of rates for repairs of 
roads and bridges; gradually, however, 
they were extended to other objects, the 
expense of which ought properly to be 
borne not by the tenant or temporary oc- 
cupant of the land, but by its permanent 
holders. The whole burthen, however, 
fell upon the tenant—who was not allowed 
to exercise any control whatever either in 
originating the tax or in directing its ex- 
penditure. It was acurious fact and well 
worth the consideration of the House, that 
a magistrate who had not the power to di- 
rect any expense in the county exceeding 
40s.in amount, must possess a qualification 
of 100/. a-year in land—while a Grand 
Juror, to whose power of taxation there 
was scarcely any limit, need possess no 
higher qualification than a freehold of the 
value of 40s. A remedy for the defect in 
this part of the system might be found by 
altering that clause in the Act which 
directed the Sheriff to return the grand panel 
of the county. By that Act the Sheriff 
was directed to make, at Michaelmas, 
a return of persons possessed of freeholds 
of at least 40s. in value, to form the grand 
panel, and if the qualifications for a grand 
juror were raised from 40s, to 200. in 
land, it would have the effect of getting a 
set of men as grand jurors, whose interest 
it would be, not to tax the county in any 
case but one of necessity. One great ob- 
jection to the present system of taxation, 
was its inequality--the occupier of bad land 
being rated just the same according to the 
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extent of ground, as the occupier of good 
land, and on this principle twenty-three 
men had authority to tax the county to an 
almost unlimited extent. He had reason 
to believe that it was the intention of 
Government to take some steps to remedy 
this evil, and the late Secretary for Ireland 
undertook to bring ina bill to regulate 
Grand Jury assessments. Whether the 
same measure was to be adopted by the 
present Government he knew not, but 
he hoped the remedy would be on an ex- 
tensive scale. The present system was 
defective in almost every part, and could 
not be remedied by any very light mea- 
sures. The reform ought to be sweeping 
and extensive. Believing that several 
other Members wished to address the 
House on this subject, who were much 
more able to do so than he was, he would 
then submit his resolutions, in the hope 
that the House would adopt them as the 
basis of the remedies it might be disposed 
to apply. He would first move that the 
Report from the Select Committee on the 
state of the poor in Ireland, presented the 
16th of July this year, being a summary 
of the first, second, and third reports of 
the evidence taken before that Committee, 
be entered as read ; which being done, the 
right hon. Baronet moved the following 
Resolutions :—‘“ That it appears from 
returns laid before the House, that the 
amount of levies under authority of the 
Grand Juries in Ireland was in 1810, 
607,000/.; in 1821, 755,000/.; in 1825, 
843,0007; and in 1829, 845,000/. and 
upwards :—That the Grand Juries under 
whose authority these sums are levied, are 
impanelled at the will and pleasure of 
the several High Sheriffs, and are not 
subject to any other than the lowest free- 
hold qualification of 40s., for discharging 
the duties of that highly responsible office : 
That the whole of these levies are dis- 
charged by the occupying tenantry of the 
country, and are not subjected in any 
manner to their intervention or control 
except so far as may be effected by the 
circuitous and expensive means of traverse: 
That the powers of Grand Juries, originally 
confined to the formation and repair of 
roads and bridges, have been largely ex- 
tended to various other highly important 
and most beneficial objects, of such a 
nature as more properly to demand a pro- 
vision for their discharge from the perma- 
nent owner of the land than from the 
temporary occupant; That it is incumbent 
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on the Legislature to bestow their early 
and zealous attention on the examination 
of the whole of this system and the cor- 
rection of its abuses—on the establishment 
of accurate and regular inquiry into the 
imposition and destination of these taxes, 
and the due control of their expenditure— 
on the equitable division of the burthens of 
this taxation between the several parties 
concerned, and on affording to the payers 
of the taxes adequate powers for checking 
abuses and controlling the expenditure 
proportioned to the rate in which they are 
contributory to their discharge.” 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald concurred with 
his right hon. friend in his view of the 
great importance of the subject he had 
introduced to the notice of the House, but 
he did not concur with him in the regret 
he expressed that it had not fallen into 
abler hands. No Member of the House 
was more competent to the task—and no 
member from Ireland had ever exerted 
himself more strenuously or more dili- 
gently than his right hon. friend in every 
measure which could promote the interests 
of his country; and particularly in en- 
deavouring to reform the abuses which 
had grown up in its local systems. He 
did not mean to offer any opposition to 
the motion of his right hon. friend as there 
was quite enough on the records of the 
House, not only to justify, but to demand 
the interference of Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of correcting the evils of which he 
complained. It would be a great improve- 
ment if part of the power now exercised 
by Grand Juries were taken from them, 
in order to relieve them from much labour 
and improvethe criminal jurisdiction which 
they exercised. With the jurisdiction how- 
ever they had a power of taxation equal al- 
most to that possessed by Parliament. Hav- 
ing this multiplicity of business, it was im- 
possible that Grand Juries could give that 
attention to each of their duties which its 
importance demanded. This would be 
readily conceived when he stated, that it 
was in evidence before the House that, 
taking the number of presentments made 
by Grand Juries, and the time they had 
bestowed on the whole—the average 
amount given to each, did not exceed five 
minutes. Considering the great import- 
ance of some of those presentments, em- 
bracing, as they often did, very important 
local alterations, and involving an ex- 
penditure of many thousands of pounds, 
such a brief portion of time was far too 
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short for that consideration which ought 
to be given to them. It was impossible 
that justice could be done in such haste. 
One important matter in the Grand Jury 
system was, that Jurors might tax the county 
to any extent, without taxing themselves ; 
for as the system now stood, Grang Juries 
might tax a county to an unlimited extent, 
without possessing a single acre of land 
in it. This was so much at variance with 
every principle of taxation, that if that 
were the only evil of the system, the House 
ought todevise some measure ofrelief. The 
whole system was condemned by a report 
of a Committee of this House. The defects 
of it were admitted by Grand Juries them- 
selves, who had repeatedly called for the 
interference of Parliament to correct those 
defects. That part of the power of Grand 
Juries which enabled them to assess the 
county for carrying on works in order to 
give employment to the poor—ought to 
be amended, because it was wholly inade- 
quate to its object. It was impossible 
for him to convey an adequate idea to 
English gentlemen of the peculiarities of 
this part of the Irish Grand Jury system. 
The principle acted on was that of giving 
to the least possible number of persons 
employment requiring the least possible 
quantity of human labour. Supposing 
that of the sum of 845,000J. levied in the 
counties in Ireland last year, one half was 
applied to works for the purpose of giving 
employment to the poor, the other half 
being for the necessary expenditure of the 
counties, that sum, if applied on sound 
principles, would effect a very consider- 


able change in the condition of the la- 


bouring poor in Ireland. But how was 
it applied Why, the whole of the pub- 
lic works in Ireland were carried on with a 
credit of six months; or payment was not 
made till the expiration of six months 
after the work was completed. Those, there- 
fore, who carried it on must have funds of 
their own, but the Grand-Jury work was 
a sort of charity, and therefore it was done 
at such a low rate of wages to the poor 
persons employed, as almost to defeat the 
object, that of giving useful employment to 
the poor. In this respect great reform was 
necessary. All public works should be 
paid for in ready money, and to a de- 
parture from that sound principle much of 
the misery in Ireland might be attributed. 
He owed an apology to the House for 
taking up so much of its time on a mat- 
ter which might seem to many hon, Mem- 
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bers to possess only local interest; but 
he knew no question more important to 
Ireland than that of giving employment to 
its poor. It was also of considerable im- 
portance to this country, for the large 
numbers of poor who came over here from 
Irelandsin search of employment, contri- 
buted to the distress now felt in many 
parts of England. He was bound to ad- 
mit, that under the circumstances of the 
two countries, the great influx of Irish 
labourers here was prejudicial. At the same 
time, he would not have any restriction 
put on the free intercourse between the 
twocountries, for they deceived themselves 
who imagined, that the evils of immigra- 
tion from Ireland could be cured by any 
other remedy than that of giving the Irish 
sufficient employment at home. Another 
circumstance which he could not omit to 
notice, and he adverted to it because it 
must be looked in the face, in devising 
any measure for the employment of the 
poor of Ireland was the evil of absenteeism. 


That so many of the owners of the soil of 


that country should spend the incomes 
derived from it in other countries, was an 
evil of which Ireland was every day more 
and more sensible. There were many 
absentees, whose great liberality and 
laudable endeavours to give employment 
to the poor on their estates deserved great 
praise, and tended, as far as they were con- 
cerned, to lessen the evils of absenteeism ; 
but these were only exceptions to the gene- 
ral practice, which they made appear so 
much the more mischievous. This at the 
present moment was a topic of much agi- 
tation and excitement in Ireland; and, 
without any desire to add to either, he 
must admit that the evils of absenteeism 
were such as no country in the world could 
long bear up against. They were evils 
which nothing could cure. He was dis- 
posed to deal with the subject in such a 
way as to mitigate, in some manner, the 
evils he could not wholly remove. As he 
could not compel the absentee to reside 
in Ireland, he would at least oblige him to 
do that which he would be disposed to do 
of himself if he remained in Ireland—con- 
tribute to the means of giving employment 
to the poor. Ireland was so peculiarly 
circumstanced, that with the greatest na- 
tional advantages for the profitable em- 
ployment of capital in commerce, as well 
as in manufactures, she was devoid of that 
capital which would call forth her great 
natural resources, This evil absentecism 
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had tended to increase and aggravate. 
He knew that it was a favourite theory 
with many gentlemen who viewed the in- 
flux of Irish poor here as an evil—that the 
establishment of a system of Poor-laws in 
Ireland would prevent that influx. No 
opinion could be more erroneous; and he 
would pledge himself, when the proper 
time came, to prove, incontestibly, that 
the establishment of Poordaws in Ireland 
would greatly increase the influx of able- 
bodied Irish poor into England. He 
hoped that English gentlemen would be 
brought to consider the subject more at- 
tentively, and he was persuaded that they 
would admit that neither this nor any 
other system would be sufficient to do 
away with the evil of want of employment 
in Ireland—that nothing would cure that 
want, but employment itself. In the re- 
ports to which his right hon. friend had 
referred, certain principles were laid down 
with respect to employment, in every 
one of which he fully concurred. Under 
the last Administration it was his inten- 
tion to bring forward a plan for the em- 
ployment of the poor in Ireland. It was 
not a plan hastily thrown out, but the 
subject of serious and attentive consi- 
deration for eleven years. He submitted 
it to the noble Duke lately at the head 
of his Majesty's Councils, and to seve- 
ral Members for Ireland, all of whom 
expressed their approbation of it in strong 
terms. That plan had the sanction too 
of his right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel), 
and it was intended to bring it forward 
after the great question of relief from 
civil disabilities on -account of religion 
had been settled. It had also been sub- 
mitted to the Marquis Wellesley when 
in Ireland. The only difference between 
the Duke of Wellington and himself on 
the subject was this, the noble Duke 
wished the introduction of the measure 
to be cautious and gradual, whilst, in 
his opinion, it ought to be immediate. 
It would be recollected that in the years 
of scarcity in Ireland, various measures 
were adopted by Government for the re- 
lief of the poor—and here he must do 
his right hon. friend lately at the head 
of the Home Department, the justice of 
noticing the very great readiness with 
which he listened to and promoted every 
humane suggestion made at the time, to 
relieve the poor in that country. Sums 
of money were at that time advanced 
for the purpose of giving them employ- 
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ment, to which his right hon. friend 
assented; but at the same time strongly 
pointed out the danger of such prece- 
dents, and shewed that they ought not 
to be followed on future occasions. In 
that opinion he concurred, as a general 
principle ; while it must be admitted, that 
the advances were a great relief for the 
time, and had a very salutary effect on 
the condition of large masses of the la- 
bouring poor. He admitted, that the public 
taxes ought not to be permanently applied 
to local improvement. Any capital so 
applied ought to be repaid with interest, 
by the county for the benefit of which 
its application was intended. Still he must 
contend, that from the sums of pub- 
lic money which had from time to time 
been advanced for public works in Ireland, 
much benefit had been derived; and ex- 
perience shewed, that such advances might 
be repaid with interest. But these sums 
were generally applied through commis- 
sioners who had not a permanent exist- 
ence, and who did not possess sufficient 
knowledge of the country. The inter- 
position of Government on those occasions 
was a political interposition. Any mea- 
sures of that kind he should deprecate in 
the application of funds for the employ- 
ment of the poor which should have no 
reference to party politics, nor party pa- 
tronage. He did not say, that the ad- 
vances he referred to were so made; but 
he mentioned this, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing his conviction that everything of 
the kind should be studiously avoided. 
The want of resident proprietors being 
the great evil affecting Ireland, to re- 
medy that as far as possible, measures of a 
general and extensive nature should be 
adopted. If, as one of these, he should 
propose an advance of capital, it should 
be on the principle of repayment, with in- 
terest. He would not take it from the 
public treasury, nor make it part of t'e 
funded or unfunded Debt. The capital 
to be applied to the improvement of Ire- 
land should be laid out so advantageously 
as to yield a profit over and above the 
sum necessary to pay the interest and the 
principal of the loan. In the various 
counties in Ireland, there are different 
classes of tenants, and different modes of 
levying the assessments in each county. 
The present modes are objectionable, as 
they constitute a heavy tax on the occu- 
pying tenantry. It was not consistent 
with the spirit of humanity to compel the 
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pauper population of Ireland to pay these 
rates. He could reconcile it neither with 
a feeling of humanity, nor with a sense of 
justice, that such a system should be 
tolerated, that the tenant should pay all 
the amount of the tax, and the control over 
it rest entirely with the landlord. He 
gave notice some time ago of his intention 
to bring the matter before the House, as 
it had occupied a considerable portion of 
his time and attention ; and being then a 
member of the Administration, he had 
reason to believe that his plan met with 
the approbation of the Government. No 
efficient measure could, in fact, be brought 
into operation without the assistance of 
the Government ; and he should be happy 
to abandon to it the measure he proposed. 
The Ministers might make use of it with 
any amendments they pleased to adopt ; 
and he would most readily give up all the 
details and documents he had prepared on 
the subject. He should have proposed 
an alteration some years ago, but he found 
considerable difficulty in adjusting the 
mode of assessment; especially as it re- 
garded the different forms in which lands 
were held. He could not overcome this 
inconvenience until, in the course of his 
inquiries, he met with a very able man, 
whose knowledge on all matters con- 
nected with English taxation and statis- 
tics was unequalled, who pointed out a 
course which obviated most of the difficul- 
ties connected with taxation of this nature, 
The plan was founded on practical inqui- 
ries into the situation of Ireland —as to 
the best means of making its resources 
available, and of improving the condition 
of that country, whose situation he deeply 
lamented. Through his means, a mode of 
overcoming one of the greatest difficulties 
Ireland had to contend with had been de- 
vised, and there was every prospect that we 
should be able to overcome it. The great 
difficulty was in equalizing the mode in 
which the rate was levied, and taking care 
that it was properly distributed over the 
whole district. The remedy suggested 
was not only applicable to the particular 
circumstances of this case, but also to all 
property and all occasions. Suppose you 
had a proper valuation of the land and the 
soil made—and this by-the-bye, was being 
done at the present time, but which valu- 
ation must be completed before the plan 
suggested could be carried into operation, 
it was proposed that on the valuation of 
the land being completed, the different 
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parishes should be rated according to the 
interest they had in the land, or accord- 
ing to the difference of the value of their 
tenure. It was proposed to do this on the 
same principle, as the insurance-offices ad- 
vance money on mortgage. The money 
raised on each parish by the most just 
method he could invent, he would place 
in the hands of commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed by the Government. Such gen- 
tlemen would be above the local prejudices 
and the local interests which nowsometimes 
led the members of Grand Juries astray, 
and always exposed their conduct to impu- 
tations. Such a tax, too, it was obvious, 
would be subject to revision at different pe- 
riods; and such aplan would completely re- 
move all the difficulties of the case. By this 
means the tax could be shifted with ease | 
from the tenant to the owner. He trusted | 
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Government would take the plan into its 
consideration. It was his intention to | 
bring it formally before the House, but, on 
referring to the Notice-book, he found | 
that there was not a vacant day until after | 
the adjournment, which, he understood, was 
to take place next week. Being without | 
information on this point, he had been | 
compelled to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity to take part im the discussion on the 
motion of his right hon. friend, and to 
introduce some topics not perhaps directly 
connected with the matter immediately 
before the House. The subject was of | 
material importance, as far as it was con- 
nected with the situation of Ireland. It 
was impossible to let the matter rest as at 
present. There had been several com- 
mittees and numerous reports on the sub- 
ject, which had led to the belief, that the 
House intended to do nothing but report, 
and had no idea of legislating on it. He 
believed, however, that it was the wish of 
the present Government, as it was the in- 
tention of the late Administration, to bring 
forward some practical measure. The 
condition of Ireland would daily grow 
worse, if Government did not turn its at- 
tention to the subject, and bring for- 
ward some measure for the improve- 
ment of its local institutions. He would 
not say, “act hastily and unadvisedly,” 
but unless it did something, the danger 
and risk would increase. If there were a 
spirit of mischief existing in that country, 
he could trace it to nothing else than a 
want of employment; and until that was 
provided, the condition of the people could 
not be improved. Some means ought to 
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be adopted to make available their re- 
sources, both natural and artificial—re- 
sources hardly equalled in any country in 
the civilized world. It was the bounden 
duty of the Legislature, as well for the 
sake of England as of Ireland, to exert it- 
self to accomplish that. He wished to 
place Ireland in such a situation as that 
she could have a part, both in the 
difficulties and the resources of the State. 
She had hitherto suffered from the sub- 
traction of her produce by her absentee 
proprietors, and her manufacturers had 
been ruined, tosupport that narrow system 
of monopoly which had been considered 
necessary for the improvement of England. 
The House must not merely improve the 
condition of the people, but also effect a 
complete alteration in the system of 
policy. He trusted that, during the long 
recess of the holidays, Ministers would 
consider the matter, and soon after the 


| re-assembling of Parliament be prepared 


with some measures to submit to the 
attention of the Legislature. 

Sir John Walsh did not mean, after the 
able statements of the right hon. members 
| for Waterford and the county of Derry, 
who had entered so fully into the details of 
the subject under the consideration of the 
House, to encroach upon its time by 
stating the grounds which induced him to 
support the Resolutions of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He should be glad to see the 
right hon. member for Kerry bring for- 
ward those ulterior measures which he 
appeared to contemplate, for the system 
was so bad as to render anything short of 
a complete revision an inadequate remedy. 
He would venture to notice one expression 
of the member for Kerry’s speech—an 
apology which he made, but which he 
(Sir J. Walsh) hoped he would never think 
it necessary to repeat, for occupying the 
attention of the House with an exclusively 
Irish question. As an English Member, 
he wished to declare, that he did not 
understand the meaning of such an ex- 
pression. There was no such thing, 
politically speaking, as an exclusively 
Irish question ; every Irish question was 
more or less an English one. One reason 
for a reform of the present system, which 
had great weight with him, and which 
neither of the right hon. Gentlemen had 
noticed, was the moral effect which would 
be produced upon the peasantry by the 
removal of so many causes of suspicion 
and prejudice against their superiors. It 
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was very important to every State, that its 
institutions should be such as to cultivate 
the relations of harmony, confidence, and 


‘affection, between the upper and lower 


classes. From the unfortunate, the false 
position, in which the Grand Juries were 
placed—from the unlucky manner in which 
petty, private, personal objects were mixed 
up with the performance of their public 
duties, they could not escape the impu- 
tation of personal motives in the discharge 
of their public duties. A new line of road 
sometimes described a most inexplicable 
curve in approaching the lodge-gate of one 
Grand Juryman. A new and valuable 
contract for some public work was con- 
ferred upon the tenant or dependant of 
another. Such charges had been grossly 
exaggerated; they formed, he believed, 
the exception, not the rule, and Grand 
Juries had generally been conscientious in 
the performance of duties which ought 
never to have been confided to them. But 
it would be an important benefit, resulting 
from the abolition of the system, that 
these grounds of suspicion and jealousy 
in the peasantry would be entirely re- 
moved, and that the gentry would no 
longer be exposed to the odium of such 
misrepresentations. ‘To one remark he 
wished to bespeak the attention of the 
hon. member for Waterford; the con- 
sideration, namely, of this measure, with 
reference to another, of which that hon, 
Member was almost the solitary advocate. 
This subject was of great local importance 
to Ireland; it was a measure of substantial 
amelioration; it was brought forward on 
one side, and met by the other with the 
most eager and sincere desire to adopt the 
improvement. He might venture to 
assume, that every Irish question was dis- 
cussed in the House with a zealous desire 
to decide it on its merits, with an anxious 
wish to benefit the sister country, and 
with a total absence of all party feeling — 
of all private and personal motives. He 
would put it, however, to any Irish Mem- 
ber—to any one conversant with the 
former history of the Irish Parliament— 
whether, if the hon. Member’s domestic 
legislature were then sitting in its place at 
Dublin, such would be the spirit in which 
this question would be considered? When 
the House remembered how many local 
interests were concerned, how intimately 
the Grand Jury and the Irish Repre- 
sentatives would be connected, it could 
not doubt that this question would excite 
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| numberless intrigues, and the greatest 


| country. 


irritation and excitement throughout the 
This view, of the justice of 
which he felt a strong conviction, might 
perhaps convince the hon. Member that 
important benefits might be derived from 
a general, comprehensive, and powerful 
Legislature, which a local Parliament 
could not confer. 

Mr. James Grattan wished, before he 





alluded to the Resolutions of his right hon. 
| friend, the member for Waterford, to com- 
plain of the conduct of his right hon. 
friend, the member for Kerry. He had 
| sat long in Parliament, and long had this 
system been complained of; year after 
year had it been confirmed by laws,—it 
was, in fact, the creature of the laws,-— 
and yet his right hon. friend had never 
till now proposed his plan of relief. He 
only now stated, that he had a plan, when 
the other right hon. Gentleman had sub- 
mitted his Resolutions to the House. That 
plan, however, seemed of little value, for 
before it could be made available, a gene- 
ral survey must be made of Ireland. [Mr. 
Fitzgerald said, that was not necessary. ] 
He certainly understood his right hon. 
friend to sayso. The House had justground 
of complaint, that subjects of this sort 
were brought forward for discussion, night 
after night, producing no practical good. 
On this occasion his right hon. friend 
came forward with his plan, and commu- 
nicated to the House a series of Resolu- 
tions, which he called upon it hastily to 
sanction. This was not acting consist- 
ently, to call upon the House to agree to 
Resolutions condemning a system, with- 
out immediately suggesting another in 
its place. It ought not to be forgot- 
ten, that this system had been grow- 
ing up for several years, and had been 
encouraged by numerous Acts of Par- 
liament. The Grand Juries in Ireland 
might be considered as so many local 
Parliaments, and their loss would be ma- 
terially felt. But let him not be misun- 
derstood, he was no advocate for the pre- 
sent system of Grand Juries; though he 
certainly believed that, in most instances, 
the members of those bodies were as 
anxious properly to discharge the duties 
of their office, as any hon. Members 
of that House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man wished for a new mode of levying 
the local taxes, and said, that not a 
single gentleman was examined before the 
committee up-stairs who did not exclaim 
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against the present system. That might be ; was expended for purposes for which it was 
not originally intended that Grand Juries 


the case, but he was not, therefore, justified 
in calling upon the House to censure and 


destroy a system which had been in force | 


upwards of one hundred years, without 
first providing a substitute. At present 


the people were enabled to procure, | 


by the means of Grand Juries, those 
measures for which, under other circum- 
stances, it would be necessary to apply to 


Parliament, which is always done in| 


England. If Grand Juries were abolished, 


should provide, or on objects highly 
useful and important, but which ought 
rather to be paid for by the permanent 
owner Of the soil. The Grand Juries, 
however, ought not to be blamed for these 
acts, as they were compelled by law to 


| make the presentments on oath; and he 


theit duties must be transferred to some | 


other bodies. 
stated, that in consequence of the mode 
in which the Grand Jury assessments 
were levied and distributed in Ireland, 
little good was done, but had he devised a 
better system ? Some of the evils might be 
easily remédied, but he objected to such a 
sweeping change, especially as it was not 
clear that good would result from it. The 
question would be settled in a much more 
satisfactory manner, and in a much shorter 
time in Dublin, where the Legislature 
could readily examine witnesses, and pro- 
cure documents, and the matter could be 
discussed much more advantageously there 
than in this country. The subject, how- 
ever, had no reference to the question of 
the Union. The Grand Juries were a 
sort of local Parliament, which, perhaps, 
might be spared, and he should be willing to 
take the powers from them if he could tind 
bodies betterable to discharge their duties; 
but he was not aware, nor had the right 
hon. member for Waterford mentioned, 
any bodies that could supply their place 
advantageously. The situation of Grand 
Juryman was far from being enviable, 
for their duties were obnoxious and 
disagreeable. The office was of such an 
unthankful nature that few persons who 
setve would not willingly resign, The 
charges, indeed, brought against those 
bodies were, for the most part, utterly des- 
titute of foundation. He had _ served 
repeatedly on Grand Juries, and had often 
seen instances of the most disinterested 
conduct. That, however, was not the 
time to go into the details of the merits 
of the establishment. His right hon. 
friend, to whom Ireland was under such 
great obligations, had not, perhaps, much 
practical knowledge of Grand Juries, and 
he had exaggerated their defects. He 
stated that, on an average of a few years, 
800,000/. had been expended annually 
by these bodies, and that nearly one-half 


The right hon. Member | 








believed, in most instances, it would be 
impossible to make them with a greater 
regard to the public service than at pre- 
sent. He would not take upon him to 
defend all the acts of those bodies, and he 
should not be sorry to see an alteration, 
but he should most strenuously oppose 
any measure which would throw the power 
into the hands of Government. Any 
system of Boards appointed by Govern- 
ment would not only be found to be infi- 
nitely more expensive, but also liable to 
the strongest objection on principle. Any 
eg a which would take the power out of 
the hands of the resident Irish gentlemen 
would not be desirable, as it must have 
a tendency to increase absenteeism. The 
great object to be aimed at for Ireland 
was, to give the gentlemen of Ireland an 
interest in the management of the country. 
His right hon. friend, he knew, was 
averse from absenteeism, and, like him, 
conceived that absentees were great 
evils; but his plans would increase ab- 
senteeism. To take away from the gen- 
tlemen the power of regulating the local 
taxes would lessen their motives to reside 
in the country, and would increase the 
number of absentees. On the whole, the 
evils were great, but not so great as to 
require thesystem to be entirely abolished. 
It would be idle and vain to talk of a 
beneficial measure for Ireland, which had 
not for its basis to induce gentleman to 
reside on their estates. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. M. Fitzgerald) 
talked of his plans for the improvement of 
Grand Juries, but why had he not brought 
some measure forward for that purpose 
during the thirty years that he had been 
in Parliament, instead of letting the evil 
increase to its present magnitude? He 
was satisfied that an Act of Parliament 
containing a very few words, would do more 
to correct the evils of the system than a 
voluminous, or rather a number of volumi- 
nous Acts. He had himself brought 
forward a proposition to levy the rates on 
an improved system, three years ago, and 
to his surprise the right hon, Gentleman 
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had forgotten it. He was, probably, not 
in the House at the time, for he certainly 
took no part in the Debate. One evil, 
which imperiously called for the interposi- 
tion of the House, was the power exer- 
cised by the Commissioners for Public 
Works in Ireland. The expenses of these 
fell extremely heavy on the Irish counties. 
The Grand Juries made a _presentment, 
money was advanced from the Consoli- 
dated Fund much too liberally, and a heavy 
debt was contracted. With respect to 
the Resolutions, the right hon. member 
for Waterford called upon the House 
to agree to his declaratory propositions, 
condemning the present system, without at 
the same time bringing forward his remedy ; 
and the House would act very inconsist- 
ently if it agreed to these propositions, 
and did not pass some measure to remove 
the alleged evil. It would be a great 
reflection on the House, that it admitted 
the existence of a great evil, and did not 
immediately provide aremedy. The princi- 
pal improvement which could be made in 
the constitution of Grand Juries would 
be, to have a more frequent change of 
members. The same persons serving 
nearly on all occasions as Grand Jurymen 
had been the cause of a great portion of 
the prejudice on the subject. It was 
considered that they formed a sort of 
packed body—a species of corporation, 
and the consequence was, that their pro- 
ceedings were viewed with great jealousy. 
This was a difficulty which could easily be 
remedied ; for instance, by electing so 
many gentlemen from each Barony every 
year, and by a constant change taking 
place, the feeling that they did not assess 
themselves fairly would appear, as it really 
was, utterly groundless. With respect to 
the expenditure, a much greater and more 
efficient check might be had by increasing 
the number of the returns to be made by 
the Surveyors of Works; but the com- 
plaints on this point were greatly exagge- 
rated, These were the principal objec- 
tions, all of which could be easily reme- 
died. There were, he admitted, great 
evils, under the present system; but at 
the same time he was bound to say, that 
equal or greater objections might be made 
to all the systems yet devised. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald denied, that he 
had made any attack on the character of 
Grand Juries. He had admitted that 
the members of them had good intentions, 
but the system under which they worked 
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was so bad that it was impossible they 
could execute their duties. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to make a few 
observations on the course of the prto- 
ceeding rather than on the substance of 
the Motion. The right hon. Baronet had 
proposed five Resolutions in detail, calling 
on the House to affirm séveral important 
matters. The House should be careful 
how it affirmed those matters; and he 
would therefore suggest, that it would be 
better, before affirming those matters, 
that the House should see the Resolutions 
in print, and have an opportunity of well 
considering the subject. He objected, 
then, to the course adopted by the right 
hon. Baronet. The object of the Resolu- 
tions was, to declare that the lessee should 
not pay the cess, which should be paid 
by the lessor. He wished the House of 
Commons to declare that the occupiér 
ought not to pay the assessment; but sutély 
the interval between the House of Com- 
mons making that declaration and passing 
a bill to impose the payment on the other 
class should be as short as possible. When 
the right hon. Baronet remembered the 
agitated state of Ireland, he would himself 
see the propriety of not condemning one 
system by a resolution of that House before 
the Legislature were prepared to establish 
another. His right hon. friend (Mr. M. 
Fitzgerald) knew that he did not agree to all 
his views. He objected to establishing any 
Board, whether under the Government or 
not, to regulate local taxation. Local tax- 
ation should, he thought, be regulated by 
local authorities, which he preferred to 
any Board. The object, he thought, 
should be, to establish a local authority, 
but to place that authority under certain 
restrictions, and subject its acts to revi- 
sion. Certainly he objected strongly to 
the present plan of allowing one indivi- 
dual to name all the members of these 
little Parliaments, as the Grand Juries 
were called. All the objections to Select 
Vestries applied with great force to a body 
of twenty-three persons, selected by one in- 
dividual. He wanted to see the people of 
Ireland take an interest in such institutions 
themselves, and heshould like tosee them es- 
tablish, with certain checks, institutions for 
local expenditure such as wete in England. 
He did not wish to see the body to which 
this power was intrusted very numerous 
—it might nearly approach the number of 
an English Grand Jury. He wished next 
to separate the judicial power from the 
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power of levying taxes, If twenty-three 
gentlemen asserted that a tax was neces- 
sary, or if they, as the taxing body, should 
feel objections to any tax proposed, he 
should not be disposed to prefer the deci- 
sion of any other body, particularly if they 
were taken from the land-owners, and the 
land-owners were to be, as was proposed, 
the rate-payers. On this body, however, 
there ought to be a check. It should have 
the absolute power to levy taxes for use- 
ful works; but, to have an assurance 
against jobs, two means might be em- 
ployed so as to ensure that the money was 


to some Board on any projeet involving a 


large expense—such as several thousand | 
pounds; and he would not allow the | 
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work to be done, except by public con- | 


tract. He knew no other body so likely 
as this to determine correctly what works 
were useful. Then there ought to be, 
on the part of the public authority, a 
power to compel the Grand Jury to give 
an account of all the money expended. 


He could not see in this case any objection | 
| which had been defined, to bea lively sense of 


to give such a power to the Government ; 
and he did not know why the Treasurer of 
the County should not be called on to 
render an account of all the money he was 
authorised to expend. These were the 
great principles on which he would proceed. 
With respect to advancing money for 
public works—though he admitted that, 
in particular cases, it had been advantage- 
ous—he could not give his assent to it as 
a general system. To give 100,000/. to 
relieve urgent distress might be necessary ; 
but to employ the public funds to find 
employment for the people, was likely to 
stimulate population beyond its due pro- 
portion. It would interfere with the 
natural demand for labour; and, as the 
stimulus could not be continually and 
perpetually applied, it must end in a con- 
vulsion and greater distress than it was 
intended to relieve. It could not confer a 
permanent benefit on the country. More- 
over, to advance money on a great scale 
for carrying on public works, would not 
accord in any manner with the general 
financial system of this country. In con- 
clusion, the right hon, Gentleman apolo- 
gised to the House for the length of his 
remarks, and expressed a hope that they 
would not be considered as at all tending 
to undervalue the exertions of the right 
hon. Baronet, or lessen the importance of 
the object he had in view. 
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Mr. O’ Connell thought the views of the 
right hon, Baronet who had just sat down 
deserved attention. Every person ad- 
mitted, that the present system was mon- 
strous. He had never heard any Gentle- 
man defend the system except the hon. 
member for Wicklow. The principle was 
bad. It was taxation without represent- 
ation, and those who levied the taxes were 
not the payers. In many instances the 
Grand Jury had no concern with the law. 
He had known a case where taxation to 
the amount of several thousand pounds 
was levied by a Grand Jury, five of whom 


expended properly. He would give a veto | had been discharged under the Insolvent 


Debtors’ Act. Was it not a shame that 
ninety acres of bad land should pay as 
much, as had been stated by a right hon, 
Gentleman, as 1,000 acres of equally good 
Great praise had been frequently 
bestowed on the Parliament for its atten- 
tion to Irish matters, but here was an 
abuse existing for thirty years without any 
remedy. Was Ireland to be grateful for 
that? He did not think she ought to be, 
unless her gratitude was political gratitude, 


future favours. He admitted the propriety 
of having local authorities, but those who 
assessed the taxes should be the tax- 
payers. Ireland was divided into baronies, 
and the plan he should recommend would 
be this :—He would have each barony 
select two men when any public works 
were necessary, who should make a _ pre- 
sentment for them to the Assistant Barrister, 
and he would give to these two men and 
the Assistant Barrister the power of settling 
the maximum of the assessment. Their 
presentment should go before the Grand 
Jury, who should have no power to enlarge 
it; but if they disapproved of it, they might 
diminish it. The Grand Jury should then 
have the power to order the works to be 
executed, but by no other means than by 
contracts publicly announced and publicly 
formed, and the contractors should be 
obliged to pay their labourers in money. 
This would be a constitutional means of 
improving the system. He would say, that 
at present the discontent in Ireland on 
account of the Grand Jury system was 
excessive, and could not, perhaps, be ex- 
ceeded. He was happy to hear the right 
hon. Baronet’s good wishes to-night, but 
he would rather have had some good 
deeds from him before he went out of 
Office. 

Lord Althorp agreed with all the Gen- 
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tlemen who had spoken as to the great 
importance of this subject ; and admitted, 
that it was necessary that the Government 
should turn its attention to the matter. 
The right hon. Baronet who had introduced 
the subject, confined himself to the evils 
of the Grand Jury system ; the right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke subsequently (Mr. 
M. Fitzgerald) had discussed many of the 
peculiarities in the condition of Ireland. 
He meant to confine himself to the sub- 
ject before the House, and he would say, 
that the Government would be very happy 
to receive the plan which the right hon. 
Gentleman said he had formed for the 
improvement of that system. It was ad- 
mitted that the evils of the system were 
great, and they were principally caused by 
the fact, that the rates were imposed by 
persons who had to pay no part of them. 
That was not what ought to be. It was 
contrary to sound principles, and was 
open to many objections. He did not, 
however, think the plan recommended by 
the hon. and learned member for Water- 
ford would answer the object proposed. It 
would be very complicated, and be ex- 
posed to many difficulties. In England 
the parish roads were indeed kept in repair 
by each parish, but each parish was liable 
to be indicted if the roads were not kept 
in good order. In Ireland, he believed, 
the great difficulty was, to find fit and pro- 
per persons to execute any local system, 
and constitute local bodies. There was 
no difficulty of that kind in England, 
where the people had long been accus- 
tomed to manage their own affairs. He 
would not pledge himself to any decided 
course, nor give a decided opinion what 
ought to bedone. He believed, however, 
that his right hon. friend, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, had a Bill prepared to 
improve the Grand Jury system, and the 
Government hoped that it might be carried 
into effect with great advantage. 

Mr. G. Dawson admitted, that the prin- 
ciples of the system were bad, but he 
denied that the Grand Jurors who carried 
it into execution were corrupt. The 
materials were good, but the plan was 
bad. Landlords ought to have the power 
of levying these taxes, and that system 
would be no improvement which took 
that power from them. It was proper to 
keep up their connection with the county, 
and their interest was deeply concerned 
in the proper administration of the county 
funds. Under the present arrangement of 
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the business transacted before the Grand 
Juries, it was impossible for them to devote 
more than two minutes to the consideration 
of each presentment, and it therefore 
followed, as a matter of course, that great 
laxity and many abuses crept into the 
administration of the county-rates. In 
his opinion, much of the difficulty at pre- 
sent experienced by the Magistrates, and 
many of the abuses of the system, might 
be got rid of by appointing a number of 
Magistrates in each county to assemble 
twice a year, for the transaction of no 
other kind of business than that connected 
with presentments, and the application of 
the rates collected for public purposes. 
This would, he was satisfied, be productive 
of the best effects ; for he could not agree 
with those who thought the Irish counties 
were wantonly and extravagantly rated for 
county purposes. In point of fact, a 
much larger sum was collected in the 
English counties, under the name of 
County-rates, than the whole of the sums 
which were said to be so illegally taken 
in Ireland. By a return made a short 
time ago to that House, it appeared, that 
the County-rates of England amounted to 
something considerably above 2,000,000. ; 
and yet the system which prevailed in 
England was that which it was wished the 
Legislature should extend to Ireland. 
The right*hon. Gentleman concluded by 
protesting against the plan of the Knight 
of Kerry, for placing the funds of the 
counties under the control of Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Wyse admitted, that the members 
of Grand Juries were very honourable 
men; but such was the vicious system, 
that the most honourable men could 
not act virtuously, at least their con- 
duct could not possibly have the appear- 
ance of virtue. The evils of the present 
system were immense, and they all arose 
from those who levied the rates and ad- 
ministered them being irresponsible. He 
was opposed to the system suggested by 
the member for Kerry; but he approved 
of the principle of that suggested by the 
member for Waterford though not of its 
details. He thought the better plan would 
be, to divide the powers of the Grand 
Juries into two parts, leaving to the Ma- 
gistrates the judicial power which they 
at present exercised, and permitting the 
rate-payers to elect from the whole body 
a certain number, to whom they would be 
willing to commit the administration of 
2H 
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the county funds. In fact, he would give 
the rate-payers the power to tax them- 
selves, by means of a committee of Ma- 
gistrates elected for the year; but he ob- 
jected to a board of any kind, as a delusive 
scheme, which would perpetuate the abuses 
the Legislature wished to remove. The 
principle he would follow in reforming the 
Grand Juries of Ireland should be the 
same as he would follow in reforming that 
House—he would give to the people a full 
and an open election of those who were 
to represent, or to tax them. He was 
satisfied that by no scheme, though many 
palliatives might be found, would the evil 
be effectually cured, unless the principle 
were acted on, of giving to the rate-payers 
a full and efficient control over the whole 
of the money raised. While he was on 
this subject, he would say, that he ap- 
proved of the system of loans which the 
right hon. Baronet had condemned. He 
thought, that, in the present condition 
of Ireland, it would stimulate the people 
to industry, and provide permanent em- 
ployment, without burthening the country 
with any of the evils of pauperism. All 
that Ireland wanted was, to have her reve- 
nues properly brought into use, and he 
was quite satisfied that advantage might 
he procured, from the advancement of 
money by way of loan, without the loss 
of a single shilling to the lender. In 
consequence of the declaration of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that they were deter- 
mined to take the subject under consi- 
deration, he would abstain from troubling 
the House with any further observations ; 
but he would take leave to say, in con- 
clusion, that he was happy to find that 
the administration was disposed to turn its 
attention to the condition of Ireland, and 
he hoped the people of that country, when 
they heard that Parliament was in reality 
and in good earnest occupied with those 
questions in which they had an interest, 
would feel that the day of retribution 
which they wished for was come, not in 
wrong and in bloodshed, but that it had 
brought forth an earnest desire to promote 
their welfare as a division of the empire, 
and to develope, to its utmost extent, their 
almost unbounded national resources, 

Mr. Owen O’ Connor expressed the gra- 
tification he felt at finding that at length 
we had a Government which was willing 
to lend its attention to the complaints of 
the people of Ireland. 

Mr. W. O’Brien was of opinion, that 
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the plan recommended by the Knight of 
Kerry would, on inquiry, be found the 
fittest for the proper management of the 
County-rates, and the best calculated to 
get rid of the evils of the present system. 
Objections might, of course, be raised to 
commissioners, such as the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed; but he was con- 
vinced that the plan would destroy the 
improper powers vested in the Grand 
Juries; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Knight of Kerry) had entered more 
into a detail of his plan and of the course 
to be pursued by the commissioners, he 


thought many of the arguments against it 


would have been obviated. One good 
effect of placing the management of county- 
rates in the hands of commissioners would 
be,to ensure ready money to the labourer, 
while it would, at the same time, secure 
the effectual execution of all public works 
at half the present expense. 

Mr. Spring Rice suggested to his right 
hon. friend the propriety of withdrawing the 
Resolutions, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had declared it to be the intention 
of Government to take the subject under 
its immediate care. 

Sir John Newport had not entertained 
a hope that the Resolutions would be car- 
ried; but he was satisfied with the atten- 
tion bestowed on them, and would with- 
draw them. 

Resolutions accordingly withdrawn. 


Tue Livinc or Sranunope.| Mr. 
Charles Wynne, before the noble Vis- 
count (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
proceeded to move for the committee on 
Public Salaries, begged leave to ask him a 
question on a subject in which he believed 
the public took a peculiar and extraor- 
dinary interest. He wished to know if 
Ministers persisted in the determination 
of their predecessors, to permit the living 
of Stanhope to be held by Dr. Phillpotts, 
in commendam with the See of Exeter ? 

Lord Althorp, in reply to the hon. 
Member’s question, said, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers, upon finding a great objection 
prevailing throughout the country on the 
subject of such an union, had felt it their 
duty to advise his Majesty to abstain from 
issuing the instruments required for that 
purpose. 


SaLaRiEs. oF Pusric Orricers.] 
Lord Althorp then rose to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
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Salaries of Offices held during the plea- 
sure of the Crown, of which he had 
given notice. He said, it was the firm 
determination of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to enforce the most rigid economy, 
and to effect a thorough retrenchment in 
every department of the State; but in 
order to leave them the power to enforce 
this economy and retr nchment with a 
proper effect, and in order to enable them 
to call on others to make sacrifices, his 
Majesty’s Ministers felt it their duty to 
begin by making sacrifices themselves. 
Under ordinary circumstances, it was un- 
doubtedly better that the Government 


should take on itself the responsibility of 


proposing to Parliament those reductions 
and alterations which it thought expe- 
dient, without throwing the labour of the 
research on a committee of the House; 
but Ministers conceived that they were 
less competent to come to a conclusion 
with respect to the amount of their own 
salaries than they might be with reference 
to those of oihers. They thought, there- 
fore, that the more satisfactory course 
would be, to leave the question of the 
amount of their own salaries to an inde- 
pendent committee of the House; ‘and I 
hope, (the noble Lord continued), that the 
committee which I mean to propose will 
be found to be as independent of the Go- 
vernment aS any committee can be con- 
stituted in this House. I am well aware 
of the necessity of satisfying the country, 
that it is the sincere and honest intention 
of the Government to carry the reductions 
in all the public establishments to the 
utmost extent which may be found con- 
sistent with a due regard to the public 
service. Looking, however, at reductions 
of this kind, I think it necessary to say, 
that they may be, perhaps, carried too 
far. I think it would, indeed, be ex- 
ceedingly unwise and impolitic that we 
should reduce the salaries so low as to 
leave no office capable of being held, un- 
less by a man possessing a large private 
fortune. That is, I think,a principle which 
the most ardent lover of economy would not 
wish to see carried into effect. The prin- 
ciple of economy Ministers are determined 
to carry into effect is this, that wherever 
the mere patronage of the Government 
is concerned, there shall be no limit to 


the reductions, but where the wants of 


the public service require efficient officers, 
then economy shall be only a secondary 
consideration, carried as far as it can be 
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in accordance with the principles of the 
Government, but never permitted to in- 
terfere with that which they conceive to 
be demanded for the proper conduct of 
public business, Thinking, then, that the 
whole question can be most favourably 
brought under the consideration of a com- 
mittee, and believing as I do that no ob- 
jection will be offered to such a motion, 
I propose to appoint one, because I think it 
is called for by the unanimous voice of the 
country. I feel it my duty, at the same 
time, to warn those who are looking with 
anxiety to the effect of reductions, that 
they must not expect any extensive relief 
from anything which can be taken from 
the salaries of the Government officers. 
Much as such a measure may be desired 
by the advocates for economy, I think it 
right to say, that it will produce but a very 
smal] diminution in the amount of the 
taxation with which the public is bur- 
thened; but small as may be the relief, it 
will produce that which is of much more 
importance in the present state of the 
public mind; it will give satisfaction to 
the people, and convince them that eco- 
nomy is with the present Government no 
idle profession. It will prove to the peo- 
ple, that the Ministers are determined to 
make the necessary retrenchment of ex- 
penditure, and display the sincerity of 
their intentions by beginning with their 
own emoluments. Having said so much 
respecting the public opinion, the objects 
of the Government, and the mode in which 
it proposes to carry those objects into 
effect, I would now add, that the same 
reasons which have prevented us from 
coming to any decision with respect to the 
amount of the salaries which we conceive 
necessary for the support of our respective 
offices, have induced us to refrain from 
naming any person as a member of the 
committee who may be supposed to be in 
the slightest degree under the influence of 
the Government. In the nomination of 
the committee, I have, indeed, felt it right 
to adopt as a precedent the course pur- 
sued by my noble friend, Lord Lansdown, 
in the year 1806; who, in appointing a 
committee to inquire into the state of the 
Finances, selected no Member who held 
an office of any description under the 
Administration. I believe, however, it will 
be necessary, as a matter of form, that 
my own name should be placed on the 
list; but I trust that the reasons and ob- 
jections I have stated will, with the com- 
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mittee itself, form an excuse for my non- 
attendance.” The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the appointment of a “ Select 
Committee, to inquire what Reductions 
can be made in the Salaries and Emolu- 
ments of Office held during the pleasure 
of the Crown by Members of either House 
of Parliament, and to report their Opi- 
nion and Observations thereupon to the 
House.” 

Mr. Bankes thought the Ministers might, 
perhaps, have adopted a better course, if 
they had come down with a proposition of 
their own for the reduction of their sala- 
ries, rather than have thrown on a com- 
mittee the ungracious task of determining 
what should be the amount. He did not, 
however, rise at that moment to apply 
himself to the question, but to ask the 
noble Lord if there was any foundation 
for the report of the intended removal of 
Sir Anthony Hart from the Lord Chan- 
cellorship of Ireland ? 

Lord Althorp said, he felt bound, in the 
first place, to apologize to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dawson) for not 
possessing the requisite information to 
answer a question on the same subject, 
which he put to him on a former evening. 
The truth was, that he had just returned 
from his election, and had not had an 
opportunity of communicating with the 
members of the Government until he took 
his place in the House. In answer to the 
question of the hon, member for Dorset- 
shire, he had now to state, that the Go- 
vernment felt it required an intimate 
and confidential assistant in the govern- 
ment of Ireland in the person of the 
Lord Chancellor, and they had, therefore, 
determined on making a change in that 
office; but they had taken such steps, 
and made such arrangements with respect 
to the removal of Sir Anthony Hart, that no 
real increase of the burthens of the people 
would be the consequence. 

Mr. Bankes, in reply to this declaration, 
said, he felt himself bound at once to 
stigmatise this proceeding of the Govern- 
ment as a job of the most obnoxious kind ; 
and as a job of an Administration which 
set out with such loud professions, and 
which placed its claims to public support 
on its principles of economy. He must 
say, that it excited his wonder and sur- 
prise, not unmixed with a feeling of deep 
regret. He had hopes that the Admini- 
stration would have attempted to justify 
the expectations of economy which were 
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so universally entertained ; but the avowal 
of this job taught him that his hopes were 
vain. Perhaps he had said too much— 
more than he ought— until he heard the 
explanation that was promised; and he 
should, therefore, merely add, that he 
waited for it with impatience. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, that as this subject 
had excited a very general interest in 
England, as well as in Ireland, he hoped 
the ecole Lord would excuse his putting 
to him another question connected with 
the rumour of another removal. Sir 
Anthony Hart, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, made no objection, as far as he 
understood, to continue to hold his place ; 
and he believed it was admitted by the 
Bar and the country, that no man was 
better qualified to perform its duties with 
honour to himself and advantage to the 
suitors. It should also be recollected, 
that Sir Anthony Hart was sent to Ireland 
purely and solely because he was not 
connected with any of its political parties, 
and because he was not disposed to 
meddle with any of the contending factions 
of the time—but they now heard, and he 
confessed he heard it with pain, that the 
Chaneellor was to be replaced by a 
political substitute, whose inclination it was, 
and from whom it was required as a duty, 
that he should meddle with parties, and 
renew that hatred and dissatisfaction 
which had for some time been so happily 
repressed. This was not all however; 
he understood that it was also contem- 
plated to give a retiring allowance to the 
Chief Baron, in order that he might be re- 
placed by some other political friend of 
the Government, although that Judge 
was as competent as any other in Ireland 
to fulfil his duties, and no adequate reason 
could be advanced to justify his re- 
tirement. The consequence of all this 
would be, to saddle the country with two 
retiring pensions in order that the Govern- 
ment might place two political supporters 
in the place of the Lord Chancellor 
and Chief Baron in Ireland. He (Mr. 
Dawson) would not complain of this in 
ordinary cases, but when he was told that 
retrenchment was the one sole object of 
the Government, and when he found 
that Ministers rested their claim to public 
confidence, and their reputation as a 
Government, on the fulfilment of their 
pledges of economy; and when he found 
that one of their first acts was to displace 
two eminent Judges, who would be enti- 
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tled to demand large retiring pensions 
from the public, he confessed he could 
not avoid expressing his surprise and ap- 
prehension. Now, one word more as to 
the apology of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord said, that he was not aware of the 
intention of the Government until after 
he took his seat in the House. But were 
there no means of sending a letter to the 
noble Lord, acquainting him with the 
wishes of the Premier, before the measure 
was determined on? Ifthere was not, what 
became of the responsibility of the noble 
Lord as Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
Was the Prime Minister to make arrange- 
ments so materially affecting the finances 
of the country without consulting the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was re- 
sponsible, by virtue of his office, for the 
expenditure of the public money, and the 
fulfilment of the pledges of retrenchment ? 
The whole matter might be capable of ex- 
planation, but in the present extraordinary 
appearance which it assumed, he could 
not give it his approval. 

Lord Althorp, in reply to the last 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
said, that the Chief Baron had already 
been twenty-five years on the Bench, and 
had expressed a strong wish to retire. 
He begged also to say, in answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s charge of the wish 
of the Government to appoint political 
partisans, that the persons appointed to 
these situations were no political friends 
of the present Administration, but, on the 
contrary, men appointed by an Admi- 
nistration with which they had nothing 
whatever to do. The Government, there- 
fore, had no personal motive to do wrong ; 
and it would be found, on examination, 
that they had promoted, in all cases, men 
never politically connected with them as a 
party. There might be an exception with 
respect to the Lord Chancellor, The 
right hon. Gentleman says, that the Lord 
Chancellor should not be connected with 
the opinions of the Government. Now, 
up to the time of the appointment of Sir 
Anthony Hart, the Chancellor had always 
been a political associate. It was neces- 
sary that he should be in constant com- 
munication with the Lord Lieutenant, to 
whom was intrusted the executive govern- 
ment of Ireland; and if he was not a 
person who could hold a confidential com- 
munication on the views of the Govern- 
ment in England, he could not efficiently 
perform the duties of his station. The 
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appointment of Sir Anthony Hart was 
considered politic at a peculiar crisis, and 
because it was wished to avoid some 
difficulties connected with the Catholic 
Question? but if the Chancellor was not, 
in ordinary circumstances, the complete 
and confidential depositary of the views of 
the Administration, the difficulties attend- 
ing the situation of the Government would 
be increased to such a degree as to be 
almost insurmountable. 

Mr. Holme Sumner observed, that as it 
was understood that the Committee on 
the Civil List was not to proceed until 
after the holidays, it was evident that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had determined, very 
manfully, in his opinion, to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of proposing 
a plan on that subject. He regretted, 
however, that on the subject now before 
the House, they had shown a disposition to 
withdraw from a similar responsibility, 
by proposing the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider it; and that on the 
plea that they were not competent or 
proper judges. He very readily allowed 
that the Members of whom the Com- 
mittee was to consist would probably be 
free from Government influence; but if a 
committee was considered the best course 
in this instance, why not refer the Civil 
List to a similar committee, to proceed 
immediately to the discharge of their 
functions ?—Why adopt two courses. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he was sur- 
prised at, and regretted the speeches 
which had just been delivered by the hon. 
members for Dorset and Guildford, for 
they were conceived in a most ungenerous 
spirit. Had his Majesty’s Ministers pro- 
posed a committee composed of them- 
selves, or their immediate dependants, no 
hon. Members would have assailed the 
plan with greater vehemence or indigna- 
tion. The course pursued by the noble 
Lord was manly, and indicative of good 
intentions. The Ministers proposed to 
effect economy by their own example, 
and at the same time to disarm those who 
might complain of its rigour by an appeal 
to their own privations, effected indeed, 
not by themselves, but at the instance of a 
committee selected from political oppo- 
nents and unconnected parties. Economy 
in ministerial offices is to be the basis of 
general retrenchment, and it was impos- 
sible to deny that the plan proposed was 
the most impartial method of effecting both 
objects, and would obtain for its authors 
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the esteem and affection of the country. 
gut it was alleged that economy of this 
description, however sincerely or exten- 
sively carried, would work no sensible 
good, but rather excite groundless and de- 
lusive expectations. This assertion he 
would at once meet by a firm and un- 
qualified denial. The saving itself would 
be something, but its moral influence 
would be of incalculable importance. [twas 
the death-blow of corruption, and would 
speak comfort to despairing millions. The 
labours of the proposed committee would 
be the herald of the greatest benefit, for 
out of them other committees would be 
formed, whose inquiries would embrace 
millions of money, and legions of place- 
men. When he reflected on the hideous 
and frightful list of greedy sinecurists 
which had recently been published, as- 
cending in its scale from the suspicious 
item of 1,000/. to the inordinate and ap- 
palling sum of 10,000/. a-year, increasing 
in amount as it approached to the total 
absence of all labour—with little to do by 
any, and nothing to dowith by farthe greater 
portion—which list exceeded in amount 
2,000,000/. per annum, being, in fact, 
nearly one-seventh of the entire expendi- 
ture of the country, apart from the interest 
applicable to the National Debt; he, for 
one, would not disguise the expectation, 
that the Committee would, by one stroke 
of indignant extinction, secure the instant 
saving of at least 1,000,000/. yearly. 
Such a committee, when appointed, would 
ill discharge its duty—spread despondency 
through the land, and chill the sanguine, 
and, hetrusted, well-grounded expectations 
of the people, if they did not promptly 
and readily reduce this disgusting army 
of placemen, at least one-half. But this 
was not the only list which must undergo 
the operation of the pruning-knife. There 
was another catalogue, not less objection- 
able in its character and origin, and whose 
recipients were more diversified and cring- 
ing; having for its minimum 2001., and its 
maximum | ,0001. a-year, out of which a cor- 
responding saving might be effected. Cutoff 
and cut down this rotten list, and from the 
stem of an unsightly pensioner, a steady 
patriot would arise, for then every dis- 
carded placeman, and every defeated 
aspirant, would perceive that his own 
interest was inseparable from, and in 
strict communion with, that of his country. 
Reward real services well; but no longer 
Jet us endurean army of corruptionists, who 
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live in idleness upon theindustry of the peo- 
ple, and whose horrid reward of their pecu- 
lation and servility, is little less in amount 
than one-third of the entire poor-rate of 
England. It had been objected, in the 
course of the debate, that the removal of 
Sir Anthony Hart, as Chancellor of Ire- 
land, to make room for Lord Plunkett, 
and thus creating an additional burthen, 
by a retiring pension to the former, was a 
sad omen of ministerial economy. Now 
he was one of those who lamented the 
union of the oftice of Chancellor in either 
country with political duties, having always 
contended, that the Equity Judges, like 
those at Common Law, should be perma- 
nent and irremovable. Yet such was not 
the case, and he was fearful not likely to 
become so; while, therefore, it remained 
otherwise, he contended, that the new 
Government acted wisely in having no 
associates who did not actively sympathise 
in their grand plans of national reform. 
Even neutrality was dangerous. He be- 
held in the present Government an asso- 
ciation of pure men with pure objects— 
and no men of suspicious feelings must 
be allowed to creep in, or keep in, their 
counsels. Thank Heaven! we no longer 
witnessed an unnatural coalition of hetero- 
geneous elements, continued, through 
unworthy means, for a pernicious end ; 
there were now no_ spies in the 
camp—no fine female form flitting down 
the back-stairs of the Court—no high 
Officer of State to approach the King, 
and distil his ‘‘leprous venom” in the 
royal ear. Whatever difficulties might 
encircle the infant Administration, they 
could find no excuse for tardy steps, or 
dubious measures, from the want of a 
confiding Sovereign, or a concurring 
Parliament; at least, if the present 
Parliament was refractory, they had only 
to appeal to the people, whose confidence 
they possessed, and whose esteem they 
had it in their power permanently to 
enjoy. For himself, he would say, that 
though he retained his old seat, he 
of late found himself amongst strange 
and uncongenial spirits, and was quite 
willing, upon a suitable occasion, to obey 
the Apostolic injunction, and ‘Come 
out from amongst them.” [Reiterated 
cheers from all parts of the House, and 
much laughter—The hon. member for 
Colchester spoke from the Opposition side 
of the House, surrounded on all sides by the 
principal leaders of the late Government.] 
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—He quite understood the cheers of those 
about him, whose long habits of office led 
them to convert every expression of sup- 
port into some unworthy expectation ; 
still he would not be deterred from avow- 
ing his entire confidence in the new 
Ministers, and his determination, so long 
as their measures deserved it—and of 
which he had no misgivings—of giving to 
them, whether he was in or out of office, 
the full benefit of his vote and voice; 
for, in so doing, he felt, he was best serving 
his country, and obeying not only his own 
decided impressions, but also acting in 
strict conformity to the views and wishes 
of those to whose kindness and confidence 
he owed the high distinction of being in a 
situation to address the House. 

Mr. Horace Twiss expressed his per- 
suasion, that if his Majesty’s Ministers 
wished to have the vote of the hon. mem- 
ber for Colchester, they must pay a higher 
public price for it than he fancied they 
were at present disposed to give. He did 
not rise to oppose the noble Lord’s motion : 
quite the contrary. He supported it; 
not because he admitted tle validity of 
all the principles maintained by the hon. 
Gentleman behind him, but because he 
thought the course proposed by the noble 
Lord honourable to his character, as well 
as consistent and proper. For himself, 
although he believed that during the last 
two or three Sessions retrenchment had 
been carried as far as, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it could be carried, 
yet he always cherished the hope, that in 
succeeding Sessions it might be carried 
still further. Of course the process would 
be continually diminishing the amount on 
which it would be practicable to operate. 
Now, however, at the opening of a new 
Session—at the commencement of a new 
Administration—-when the noble Lord and 
his friends were unfettered by any extrin- 
sic considerations, he thought his Majes- 
ty’s Government were conferring a great 
benefit on the country, by proposing that 
this subject should undergo a strict and 
impartial investigation. Not that he be- 
lieved that any very considerable saving 
could be effected (for he agreed with the 
noble Lord that the principal object was 
to satisfy the country), but that he thought 
it was exceedingly desirable to disabuse 
the public mind, and to expose the mon- 
strous exaggerations and enormous errors 
which prevailed, with reference to official 
remuneration and emoluments. If the 
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members of the Committee should be un- 
able to render themselves popular by re- 
commending a saving, the amount of 
which would occasion any great and per- 
manent benefit to the public service, they 
might at least effect a great benefit, by 
establishing some principle on which the 
remuneration of the great Officers of the 
State should be assessed. In this respect 
he thought they might do a great public 
service ; and with respect to any reduction 
of salaries which they might propose, he 
trusted that they would apply their recom- 
mendation to such salaries as had no cor- 
respondent labours, rather than to those 
which were given for efficient services. 
Lord John Russell had heard, with great 
regret, those hon. Gentlemen who, before 
the arrangement which had been alluded 
to had been completed in Ireland, had 
thought proper tocensure it. He trusted, 
that when that arrangement was com- 
pleted, it would be found economical as 
compared with other arrangements of a 
similar nature. But, undoubtedly, the 
moral and political character of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was a consideration 
of far greater importance than the amount 
of any economy on that subject which 
could be effected. The hon. Member 
who had just spoken said, that he con- 
sidered the principal object which could 
be obtained by the Committee which his 
noble friend proposed, was to allay the 
ferment in the public mind on the subject 
of official emoluments, and to show that 
official remuneration was, generally speak- 
ing, not more than adequate to official 
service. For his own part, he thought 
that his noble friend had taken the best 
course to refer the subject to the consider- 
ation of a committee of independent 
Members; and he agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, that 
there was much exaggeration in the state- 
ments respecting official emoluments, and 
that there was much which could not be 
subjected to retrenchment without a breach 
of national faith. But of this he was 
quite sure, that it would not be in the 
power of that Committee, or of the House, 
to satisfy the country, when they refused 
retrenchment even on the most solid 
grounds. The cause was, the manner in 
which the House was at present consti- 
tuted. He was persuaded, that while 
there were so many Members in that 
House who did not enter it by popular 
election, so long would suspicion attach 
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to the motives of the Members, even when 
they acted most correctly ; so long would 
the people be prejudiced against their 
acts ; and so long would the country with- 
hold its confidence from them. For that 
reason, were it only for the sake of keep- 
ing the public establishments at the point 
at which they ought to be kept, at the 
point at which it was necessary, for the 
good and safety of the country, they 
should be kept; he wished for a solid, a 
substantial, but at the same time a tem- 
perate reform. He was persuaded that 
then, and not till then, it would be in the 
power of any committee of that House to 
allay, by their acts, the ferment in the 
public mind, with respect to the amount 
of official appointments and salaries. He 
looked forward with hope and confidence 
to the time when the Ministry of this 
country might refer to the consideration 
of a House, consisting of the genuine 
Representatives of the people, any mea- 
sure which they might think necessary for 
the public service, in the full confidence 
that men chosen for their integrity and 
their judgment, in giving their approba- 
tion to such measure, would carry with 
them the confidence of the public that 
they had given it on solid grounds of 
public interest, and not on any consider- 
ations of a private character. 

Mr. Kewth Douglas was quite of 
opinion, with the hon. member for Col- 
chester—that the utmost practicable eco- 
nomy was indispensably necessary for the 
safety of the country; and strongly re- 
commended that some means should be 
adopted for relieving the people from the 
distress in which they were involved by 
want of employment. He agreed with 
the noble Lord, that the best course was, 
to submit the subject to the consideration 
of a committee, and did not agree with 
the hon. member for Guildford, that it 
would have been better had Ministers 
proposed a plan of their own. There 
could be no doubt that public officers 
should be adequately paid for the efficient 
performance of public services ; but in 
leaving this subject to the consideration of 
a committee, he thought the noble Lord 
had done much better than if he had 
originated any spontaneous and voluntary 
recommendation. 

Mr. Jephson was understood to say, 
that the Government would have done 
better had it not followed the precedents 
set by other Administrations, and had 
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taken the opportunity of separating the 
office of Lord Chancellor from any politi- 
cal attributes. The late appointments 
were, he believed, very unpopular. It had 
long been felt at the Bar of Ireland, that 
the legal appointments in that country 
were not the result of superior merit ; and 
the recent proceedings would confirm that 
conviction. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he should 
not have trespassed upon the House on 
this occasion, but he felt that he could 
hardly do justice to his constituents, or to 
himself, if he did not take the earliest 
opportunity of explicitly declaring his 
feelings with respect to the present Admi- 
nistration, of avowing his confidence in 
the Gentlemen who composed it, and of 
stating -his belief, that there never had 
been any Administration in this country, 
which in so short a time (he might say, 
before they were well placed in their 
offices) had come forward so promptly, so 
earnestly, and so satisfactorily, in pro- 
posing so many advantages to the public, 
and had done so many acts in earnest of 
the sincerity of their professions, as the 
gentlemen to whom he should now have 
the honour—if they proceeded upon the 
principles which they had laid down, and 
pursued their course in the same way they 
had hitherto done—of giving his unequi- 
vocal support in every way in his power. 
The new Administration offered new hopes 
to the country, and he hoped it would be 
the means of relieving it from the conse- 
quences of the uncontrolled misgovern- 
ment to which it had till now been subject. 
With respect to the particular subject now 
before the House, he could not conceive 
how it could be better dealt with, than in 
the way that was proposed, nor did he 
see the advantage of Ministers coming 
forward, and placing themselves in the in- 
vidious situation of reducing emoluments. 
He agreed with the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, that no benefit would arise 
to the public from a niggardly scale of 
economy, or from withholding a fair re- 
muneration for services which ought to be 
not merely amply, but, he would say, 
gencrously and liberally paid. The posts 
to which duties of this nature were attach- 
ed ought to be held out, not only as ob- 
jects of ambition, but ought to present 
such objects as would induce men of ability 
to employ their talents and their energies 
in the public service, rather than in any 
other of the pursuits in which, from their 
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station in life, they might be likely to 
engage. He should he sorry to see clerks, 
in official situations, not handsomely and 
generously remunerated; and, so far as 
regarded the great Officers of State, he 
did not himself conceive that any retrench- 
ment could be made, or, at all events, it 
could only be to a very limited extent. 
In most cases the salaries of office did no 
more than meet the necessary expenses 
that were attendant upon the appointment. 
He must therefore protest against that 
niggardly economy which would produce 
nothing to the public, and would be in it- 
self ungenerous and unjust. But the 
larger economy alluded to by the hon. 
member for Colchester was of a different 
kind. With that this Committee would 
have nothing to do, and the public could 
derive no benefit from its labours in that 
respect. But this Administration had to 
do with it; and on that subject they were 
bound to proceed as they had promised. 
A noble Lord below him had truly stated, 
that no effectual economy could be realised, 
and no difficulties thoroughly overcome, 
unless that House were differently con- 
stituted from what it was at present. The 
mode in which the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had conducted 
himself, on every occasion since he had 
assumed office, was such as, in every pos- 
sible view, to challenge public approbation 
and confidence. It was manifest, from 
the measures of those now in power, that 
they had been selected on account of their 
talents, and on account of their agreeing 
as to the necessity of a new mode and 
form of Government, such as the present 
circumstances of the country demanded. 
There was only one thing in the recent 
change which he regretted, but there must 
always be something to be regretted in 
the most favourable events. There was a 
right hon. Baronet* whom he should have 
been glad to see comprised in the new 
arrangement, because he was sure, from 
the diligence and ability which he had 
applied to subjects of finance, his experi- 
ence would have been most valuable, and 
the benefit of his services would have been 
in every way gratifying to the wishes of 
the public. Such was the only subject of 
regret which he had on the present occa- 
sion. He congratulated the country also 
on the circumstance of the Ministers 





* Sir F. Burdett was understood to allude to 
Sir H, Parnell, 
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being supported by a King, who not only 
attracted towards himself the loyalty which 
characterised every constitutional English- 
man, but who was remarkable for the ex- 
ercise of those virtues which ensured de- 
voted attachment to the person, as well as 
fidelity to the King on the Throne, and 
whose support would enable the Ministers 
to carry those strong measures which 
might be necessary for the interests of 
the country. They would also be sup- 
ported by those who had no other 
views the public views; and he was per- 
suaded that the country, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties by which it was 
surrounded, would have no reason to 
despair, but, on the contrary, every 
reason to hope, that all the evils which 
pressed upon it would be speedily alle- 
viated, and would, by that ability and 
attention which he was confident would be 
applied to them, be altogether, and finally, 
relieved. - With these feelings he had 
thought that he should not be acting 
fairly, either by the Government or his 
constituents, if he did not express his con- 
fidence in the present Ministry, and his 
expectation that they would succeed in 
pleasing all parties. But there was, in- 
deed, one party which he had forgotten, 
and which had been mentioned by an in- 
dividual very conversant with business, 
and well calculated to form a judgment, 
as more mischievous than any other party. 
The individual was a great diplomatist, 
and the party to which he alluded was 
that of the “ Impatients.” They were 
the only party who now remained to be 
dealt with, and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would, by its measures, confirm 
the favourable impressions which its course 
had hitherto created. 

Mr. Goulburn agreed perfectly with the 
hon. Baronet in the propricty of fairly 
remunerating public men for their services, 
and of not resorting to a petty economy, 
calculated to defeat its own object. He 
hoped that the measures which his Majes- 
ty’s present Government intended to bring 
forward would prove as beneficial as he 
could not doubt they intended them to be. 
When he was himself a member of Go- 
vernment, and brought forward any mea- 
sure which he thought advantageous to the 
country, he always thought it entitled to 
a candid construction. In the same man- 
ner, although he should use due vigilance 
with respect to the measures which might 
be brought forward by the present Govern~ 
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ment, he was ready to put upon those 
measures the most candid construction. 
Mr. Littleton declared his great satis- 
faction at the observations which had just 
been made by his right hon. friend. Con- 
sidering the station which that right hon. 
Gentleman had occupied, he was sure the 


people of England would mark with great | 
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ters coalesced, and joined, and, if he 


_might use so vulgar an expression, worked 


with that Administration, which appointed 
Sir Anthony Hart, he would ask, was it 
not curious, that without any reason given, 
without any ground advanced, with refer- 


' ence only to politicalsentiments, they should 


now remove him? Sir Anthony Hart was 


applause the handsome conduct which he | not a political character, he had never 


now pursued. He hoped that an end 
would be put, as far as was practicable, to 
the system of managing business by Com- 
mittees of that House. He thought that 
the interests of monarchy in the country 
had been greatly prejudiced by the practice 
of delegating to committees of the people 
matters which ought to be arranged by the 
Crown, under the responsibility, of course, 
of the King’s advisers. There was one 
point adverted to by the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire, upon which he would make 
an observation. He, for one, approved 
of the appointment of Lord Plunkett as 
Chancellor of Ireland. He considered 
that it was the duty of the heads of the 
Administration to see that there were 
placed in those posts of which they 
had the patronage persons with whom 
they could have a cordial and confidential 
understanding in the principles which they 
professed. They should not lose any op- 
portunity which their patronage offered of 
receiving the services of such men; and 
he was sure that the people of England 
would not regret a few thousand pounds 
in addition, if that expenditure strength- 
ened an Administration whose professions 
had already gained them so much credit. 

Lord Valletort concurred in the obser- 
vation of the hon. Baronet, that public 
servants ought to be properly remunerated. 
If individuals were employed who were 
without the necessary practical knowledge, 
great and permanent injury might result to 
the country. He meant also, though 
sitting on the same side of the House as 
the hon. member for Colchester, to have 
the pleasure, and to him it would be a great 
one trom its novelty, of voting with him 
for the present Ministers whenever their 
actions deserved his support. 

Sir E. B. Sugden could not conceive 
why another Judge should be appointed in 
the place of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
Jand. It ought not to be forgotten, that 
Sir Anthony Hart was not appointed by 
the late Government, but by the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Canning. When it was re- 
collected that many of the present Minis- 








_been a member of the House of Commons, 


nor was he ever placed ina situation where 
he could manifest strong political feelings. 
Did it not then appear extraordinary that 
Lord Chancellor Hart should be deposed, 
to make room for Lord Plunkett, merely 
on the allegation that it was right that 
every Government should have perfect 
confidence in the political sentiments of 
all who were in any way connected with 
it? Was there any thing in the political 
sentiments of Sir Anthony Hart which 
rendered it fit that he should be removed ? 
If such a case were made out—if it were 
shown that the political sentiments of that 
Gentleman prevented him from forming a 
close and cordial connection with Minis- 
ters—then he would, for one, admit (hard 
as it was on the country to be burthened 
with those large payments) that his re- 
moval was justifiable. But when Minis- 
ters came forward with professions of 
economy, and at the same time settled 
a pension of 4,000/. a-year on one learned 
Judge, and of somewhere about 3,000/. 
a year upon another, no necessity being 
pointed out for such a proceeding, it could 
not escape without animadversion. He 
did not mean to say that it might not be 
justified ; but unquestionably some reason 
ought to be given for entailing so large an 
expense on the country. 

Lord Palmerston expressed his surprise, 
after his noble friend had clearly stated 
that he should be able satisfactorily to ex- 
plain this transaction, when the details of 
the arrangement came before the House, 
to hear the hon. and learned Gentleman 
make the accusation which he had just 
done. 

Sir E. B. Sugden :—I did not hear the 
noble Lord’s speech. 

Lord Pulmerston was sorry that the hon. 
hon. and learned Gentleman was not in 
the House when his noble friend made his 
statement; but he thought that a person 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s ex- 
perience ought not to have given utterance 
to such unqualified opinions without hear- 
ing the speech which he rose to answer, 
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He, however, made those observations, it 
now appeared, without hearing that 
speech. He did not mean at present to 
go into any large discussion on the arrange- 
ment in question, because, on a future 
occasion, the details would be fully stated, 
and on them the propriety of the proceed- 
ing would be defended. But he must 
say, that it required no great intelligence 
to show, notwithstanding what had been 
said by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that the situation of Chancellor could not 
be divested of political character. The 
person who held the situation of Chancel- 
lor, either of England or Ireland, was 
obliged to have constant communication 
with the Ministers of the Crown, and he 
must, therefore, possess their full political 
confidence; very great inconvenience 
would ensue if that seat were occupied by 
an individual not possessing that confi- 
dence. One of the parties alluded to, he 
believed, wished to retire; and the whole 
arrangement would, he had no doubt, 
give satisfaction to the country. The 
statement of his noble friend seemed to 
meet the general approbation of the 
House. He was anxious that it should 
do so, because Ministers felt that it was 
only by the concurrence of that House that 
they could act for the benefit of the coun- 


try. They came into office at a period of 


peculiar difficulty, in whatever way th2y 
looked tothe various interests which were 
committed to their charge; but it was 
gratifying to them to find, so far as they 
had explained the principle which they 
meant to pursue, that it met with the ap- 
probation of the House, as he was per- 
suaded it would that of the country; and 
it was only so long as they possessed the 
confidence of both, that they wished to 
continue in the situation which they now 
held. 

Mr. Calcraft contended, that his hon. 
and learned friend (Sir E. B. Sugden) had 
a right to make the observations he had 
done on a subject which had been twice 
or thrice mentioned in the House, until 
he received the information he demanded. 
He now begged leave to state his own 
Opinion with respect to that appointment. 


Looking to the talents and experience of 


the noble Lord (Plunkett), and consider- 
ing the great service which he might render 
in Ireland, he thought that any Govern- 
ment which could avail themselves of his 
assistance in the public service, would be 
extremely culpable if it neglected to do so, 
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He regretted that any additional expense 
should be imposed on the country, but he 
did not begrudge it, as it was the means 
of procuring Lord Plunkett’s services. In 
speaking of the present Administration, it 
ought not to be forgotten that they acceded 
to office under circumstances more favour- 
able to reform than had ever occurred be- 
fore. At no preceding period had reform 
taken such an extensive and powerful hold 
of the public mind as at present. He 
felt no desire to oppose Ministers ; but if 
he differed from them, he would speak his 
opinion freely and decidedly. He agreed 
with the hon. Baronet that it would be un- 
worthy of a great nation to cut down with 
a parsimonious hand the salaries of indi- 
viduals in subordinate offices. He en- 
treated the Government, when they had 
dealt with their own salaries, not to visit 
the subordinate officers, he meant clerks, 
with the same severity which they might 
exercise with respect to themselves, for the 
little time he had been in office had taught 
him that what were called large emolu- 
ments were, in fact, small emoluments, and 
hardly sufficient to enable those persons 
to support themselves. Many of those in- 
dividuals, after thirty or forty years’ service, 
could not boast of having acquired an 
independence for their families. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, that w.thout 
meaning any disrespect to Lord Plunkett, 
he thought that Sir Anthony Hart was 
equally fitted for the office of Chancellor, 
He could see no reason for the translation 
of the former, whose services were already 
secured in another situation. It was a 
most singular thing, that the noble Secre- 
tary was himself a member of the very 
Administration by whom Sir A. Hart was 
appointed; and the same observation 
would apply to other members of the 
Government. How, then, he would ask 
the noble Lord, had Sir Anthony Hart 
forfeited the confidence of the present 
Government? Not only was the same 
Lord Lieutenant now going to Ireland 
that was there when Sir Anthony Hart 
was appointed, but the noble Secretary 
and other members of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were then in office. What, 
then, was the ground of Sir Anthony Hart’s 
removal? They were told that some plan 
of economy, that some system of reform, 
was in contemplation. An expense of 
4,000/. a-year was to be entailed on the 
country—but still economy would be 
attended to. Now, he would ask, had 
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Ministers tried whether Sir Anthony Hart , 


was adverse to their plan of economy ? 
Because, if he were not, this 4,000J. a- 


year might have been gained, Sir Anthony | 


Hart still remaining Chancellor, in addition 
to what would be produced by the intended 
reductions. He knew that length of ser- 
vice and bodily infirmity might, in some 
cases, be alleged to justify a retiring allow- 
ance. But he had not heard any such 
plea in this instance. 

Colonel Scbthorp said, he had no desire 
to oppose the present Administration, but 


he wished to ask the noble Lord opposite | 
whether the appointment of Comptroller | 


of the Navy had been again filled up ? 
—whether anew Clerk of the Council had 
been appointed since the death of Mr. 
Buller?—and whether an Ambassador 


was still to be maintained at Vienna, at an | 
expense of 12,000/.? There were rumours | 


abroad on these subjects which made him 
wish for positive information. The hon. 
member for Staffordshire had said, that the 
people would not grudge a few thousands 
extra, provided their servants were well 
paid, but they ought to know that their 
servants were not those right hon. and 
honourable Gentlemen who ran aboutall 
ways except the way they ought to go for 
the public good. 

Lord Althorp said, that with respect to 
the situation of Comptroller of the Navy, 
he could not give the hon. Member any 
information. 
second Clerk to the Council, he could 
give a satisfactory answer. Before the 
Jate Administration left office, the King’s 
pleasure was taken on the appointment 
of Mr. Bathurst as second 
the Council. His appointment was not 
made by the present Ministers, but by 
their predecessors. The only thing they 
had to do with the office was, to reduce 
the salary from 2,000/. to 1,200/. a-year. 
As to the embassy to Vienna, no change 
had taken place in it. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that with respect 
to the Clerk of the Council, his Majesty’s 
late Ministers had contemplated an ar- 
rangement when the office became vacant, 
which would have led to a reduction even 
more beneficial to the public, perhaps, than 
the present. 

Mr. R. Colborne was friendly to a just 
economy, but he was sure that it would be 
found a very bad species of economy to 
under-pay public servants. 

Mr. Labouchere wished to repeat the 
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question which was put the other night by 
the hon. member for Bletchingly. He 
understood that no less than four pensions 
had been granted by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, or the late Administration, the 
date of which was subsequent to the vir- 
| tual resignation of office by the noble 
' Duke. He was desirous of learning how 
far this was correct. He could not but 
|express his surprise that the right hon, 
| Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) had blamed 
‘the noble Lord (Althorp) who had so 
lately come into office, because he was 
not acquainted with the nature of a cer- 
tain treaty, at the same time that the right 
hon. Gentleman had himself declared his 
entire ignorance of the point to which his 
(Mr. Labouchere’s) question referred, al- 
though he certainly ought to have been 
informed on the subject. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the hon. Member 
had no need to ask him this question, be- 
cause one of the hon. Member’s friends 
had moved for a return of those particular 
pensions, and it was now on the Table of 
the House. He had refused to answer 
the question formerly; because, with re- 
spect to a date, it was better to refer to a 
document than merely to trust to recollec- 
tion. It appeared by the return, that the 
order for those pensions was dated the 
16th of November. 

Mr. O’Connell stated, that he had two 
reasons for not giving his opinion with re- 
spect to the judicial appointment which 
had been referred to. The first was, lest, 
in speaking on that subject, and express- 
ing the deep and heartfelt interest which 
he took in the concerns of Ireland, he 
might be supposed to be actuated bya 
personal resentment, which he despised ; 
the other reason was, that they had not 
all the facts at present before them. 

Mr. J. Johnston said, he hoped that the 
proposed reforms of the Ministers would 
extend to Scotland, the representation of 
which was even more corrupt than that 
of England. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Committee was immediately ap- 
pointed. Amongst its members are :— 
Lord Althorp, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. Bankes, Sir H. Parnell, Sir G. 
Warrender, Sir C. Wetherell, Marquis of 
Chandos, Sir T. Acland, Mr. Adeane, Mr. 
Bethel, Mr. Lawley, Sir H. Bunbury, Sir 
R. Vyvyan, Lord Stormont, Mr. Irving, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Baring, Mr. J. Wood, Sir 








J. Newport, and Mr, Kennedy. 
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Evectors 1n Citres AND BorouGus. | 
Mr. Hodgson moved for a return of per- 
sons entitled to the freedom of certain spe- 
cified Cities and Boroughs, by patrimony, 
servitude, or marriage, who have been ad- 
mitted to such rem in each of the last 
four years from the present time. The 
hon. Member explained, that he wished to 
find out the number of persons who had 
paid a stamp-duty, or taken out their 
freedom, with a view to ground on that a 
motion for the repeal of the stamp-duty. 

Mr. Croker objected to the Motion, 
which would be unattended by any bene- 
ficial effects unless it was intended to 
abandon the stamp-duties on taking out 
freedoms. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, the proper place 
to obtain the information required was the 
Stamp-office. The return, if granted, 
would not convey any satisfactory inform- 
ation on the subject. He opposed the 
Motion. 

Mr. G. Robinson saw no reason to op- 
pose the Motion, and as the returns might 
be beneficial he should support it. The 
stamp-duties, as he knew very well, pre- 
vented many freemen from taking up their 
freedom. 

Mr. Bankes also expressed his appro- 
bation of the Motion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber’s object was to get rid of the tax upon 
taking up freedoms, he should endeavour 
to effect it by easier and more direct means 
than a motion for voluminous and useless 
returns, 

Mr. Warburton thought the returns 
would be very useful, and he should like 
to know the number of persons who took 
out their freedom. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey thought the hon. 
Member’s object would be as well, or 
better attained, by a motion for the repeal 
of the tax at a proper time—a motion 
which should receive his support. 

Mr. Hodgson consented to withdraw his 
motion, and expressed an intention to 
move for a repeal of the tax on a future 
opportunity. When he should bring that 
motion forward, he hoped he should not 
be accused of wishing to proceed in the 
dark because he had withdrawn his pre- 
sent motion. 


Court or Cuancery.| Mr. Spence 
observed, that the paper which he now 
sought to obtain was one that would be 
most necessary in the ensuing inquiries 
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respecting Reform in the Court of Chan- 
cery. His object was, to effect reduction 
in the expenses of a suit.in that Court, 
and to place the Court on the same foot- 
ing as in the 40th of Elizabeth, when the 
number of officers there was amply suffi- 
cient for the purposes required. One of 
his plans was, to get rid of Recitals, and to 
incorporate Orders in the proceedings them- 
selves. The document he required was 
absolutely necessary for his purposes. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, 
“That the Clerk of the Rolls, or other 
proper Officer, lay before the House a 
Copy of the Presentment of John Shuch- 
burgh, Thomas Poole, and others, chosen 
by the right hon. Thomas Egerton, Knight, 
Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, to inquire and present upon articles 
for the better reformation of sundry exac- 
tions and abuses supposed to be committed 
by Officers, Clerks, and Ministers in his 
Majesty’s High Court of Chancery, nade 
the 8th day of March, in the fortieth year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Sir EZ. B. Sugden did not oppose the 
Motion, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man pledged himself to the necessity of 
having the document. 

The Attorney General consented to the 
Motion. The document asked for was 
most important. 

Sir E. B. Sugden reminded the House 
that he had intended to bring in a bill to 
regulate the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and on Tuesday he should take the 
opportunity of stating what were his views 
on the subject. 

Motion agreed to. 


Recency Bruix.] Lord Althorp, in 
moving the second reading of the Re- 
gency Bill, expressed his entire approba- 
tion of the measure, which appeared to 
him to be extremely well conceived. He 
did not consider that there was any in- 
fringement of the Constitution. There 
would be an infringement of the Constitu- 
tion if a person with the sovereign power 
was deprived of his prerogative; if the 
prerogative were fit to be given to the 
Sovereign, it was also fit to be given to 
the person acting as Regent. He was 
glad, therefore, that this Bill appointed no 
Council of Regency, as had been done by 
former bills. 

Sir C. Wetherell also gave his entire 
approbation to the principle of the mea- 
sure, and observed, that the noble Lord 
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who had introduced it to the other House 
had gained great honour by the clear 
and manly speech he made on that occa- 
sion; but he could not assent to the sup- 
position that no case could arise in which 
a Council of Regency would be necessary. 
He contended, that in the event of the 
death of the King, leaving the Queen 
pregnant, the Crown should immediately 
descend on the Heir Presumptive. In 
that respect he approved of the principle 
of the Bill. He thought that the Act 
should be declaratory of the law that the 
Sovereignty should devolve on the Pre- 
sumptive Heir at once. He should pro- 
pose to add to the clause declaring that 
the Crown should so descend, these 
words :—‘‘ Her said royal highness shall 
be, and be deemed, and taken to be, and 
is hereby declared to be, the actual 
Sovereign of these realms, subject to the 
limitation hereinafter mentioned.” There 
was one other deficiency in the Bill. In 
the event of the birth of a posthumous 
child of his present Majesty, the Bill did 
not provide for the cesser of the Sove- 
reignty of the Princess Victoria. He should, 
therefore, propose to add these words: 
“That immediately on the birth of such 
child,the Sovereign title shall descend to him 
or her; and it is hereby declared, that the 
Princess Victoria’s right shall cease and 
determine, and that such child shall be, 
and shall be deemed and taken to be, and 
is hereby declared to be, the lawful Sove- 
reign of these realms, in the same manner 
as if he had succeeded the Princess 
Victoria in the possession of the Throne 
of these realms.” 

Mr. Hughes Hughes thought there was 
another omission in the Bill, and that was, 
that if the power of the Regent ceased 
there was no distinct provision made for 
the exercise of the powers of Sovereignty. 
He should move to supply that defect in 
the Committee. 

Sir E. B. Sugden remarked, that his 
hon. and learned friend, who proposed to 
make that law a declaratory law, forgot 
that it was impossible to do so unless that 
and the other House of Parliament first 
agreed in aresolution that such as that 
hon. and learned Member wished to make 
the law was actually now the Law of the 
land. A declaratory law was only a 
declaration of a Jaw actually pre-existing, 
but respecting which there had been some 
doubts. He was disposed to meet the 
learned Gentleman (Sir C. Wetherell) 
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fairly and openly in the discussion on the 
clauses he had mentioned; but he con- 
fessed he thought the Bill perfect without 
them, and that Parliament was competent 
to deal with the cases alluded to whenever 
they arose, if they ever did arise at all. 

Lord Morpeth expressed his entire ap- 
probation of the Bill. It was the hap- 
piness of the people at present to have a 
Sovereign on the Throne in whom they 
placed the most perfect confidence ; but 
it was still more for their happiness that the 
laws of the realm did not trust its safety 
and security to any thing so unstable as 
human character. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson considered the 
Bill perfect, and the additional clauses 
consequently unnecessaty. The noble 
Lord who framed and introduced it 
deserved the greatest praise for the whole 
Bill, and he should be sorry to see it 
undergo any alteration. 

The Attorney General said, that any 
objection to the clauses might be urged 
with better effect when they came to con- 
sider the details in the committee. In 
his opinion the Bill at present accomplished 
what his hon. and learned friend wished. 

Mr. Campbell said, that at present the 
law was not at all doubtful, and that 
he, therefore, should object to the clauses 
proposed by the hon. and learned member 
for Boroughbridge. 

Lord John Russell approved of the 
principle of the Bill, and hoped it would 
pass with unanimity. 

Bill read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed to-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Dec. 10. 


Minutes.] The Royal Assent was given, by Commission, 
to the Consolidated Fund Bill. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Slavery, by the 
Marquis of Lanspown, the Marquis of THomonp, the 
Earl of Rosstyn, and the Earl of ApgrpgrEn, from 
various Congregations of Dissenters in England, and from 
several places in Scotland. By the Marquis of LANs- 
Down, from the Catholics in the parish of St. Peter, 
Athlone, praying for a better appropriation of the Funds 
voted for Education in Ireland; from the working 
Curriers of Dublin, complaining of Distress, and praying 
for a Repeal of the Union; from the Inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Nicholas, Dublin, for a reduction of the 
Duty on Sea-borne Coal; from Corkaguinny, Kerry, 
praying fora continuance of the bounties on Fish; for 
Parliamentary Reform, from the Town Council and In- 
habitants of the Royal Burgh of Arbroath; from the 
Merchants’ Company of Ayr; from the Provost, Magis- 
trates, and Town Council of Ayr; from the Incorporated 
Guilds of Stirling; and from the Magistrates and Town 
Council of Forfar:—By the Earl of Rapnor, from the 
Inhabitants of Perth. 
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Distress.| The Earl of Radnor pre- 
sented a petition which had been voted at 
a most numerous meeting held of the 
Vestry of the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, in the month of June last, 
complaining of distress, and praying for 
a reduction of taxes, especially the taxes 
which pressed most severely upon the 
poorer orders of the community, such as 
the house and window taxes, and the taxes 
upon malt, sugar, &c. The petition fur- 
ther prayed, that the Church lands and 
tithes should be applied to defray the 
civil and military expenses of the State. 
The noble Lord remarked, that this peti- 
tion was well worthy of the consideration 
and attention of their Lordships. It had 
been voted at a very numerous meeting, 
and it gave a frightful picture of the dis- 
tress that prevailed in that parish, so far 
back as the month of June last. It stated 
that the parish contained 70,000 inhabi- 
tants and 7,000 houses ; the whole rental 
amounted to 132,000/. and the poor-rates 
to 34,000/. a year. There was not one 
person in the parish who kept a carriage, 
and many of those who were obliged to 
pay to the poor-rates were compelled to 
deny themselves animal food. Since the 
meeting at which the petition was agreed 
to, the parish had been getting worse, and 
tradesmen who were in the habit of receiv- 
ing 202, a week did not now receive 20s. He 
had been informed by the person who had 
handed this petition to him, that the most 
frightful state of distress, and consequent 
demoralization existed at present in that 
parish,—a demoralization, which was not 
owing to the want of the means of spiri- 
tual instruction afforded to the people, 
but, as his informant had stated, to the 
dreadful poverty in which they were sunk. 
He produced this petition in answer to the 
challenge of the noble Duke (Wellington) 
last evening, who then called upon him to 
make any statement which would show 
that an inquiry had been called for on the 
part of his Majesty’s late Government. 
Here was an instance of distress which 
existed in June last, long previous to the 
dissolution of the late Ministry. Several 
such instances had been mentioned to 
their Lordships last Session. It therefore 
appeared to him that it would be a mere 
farce if Ministers should thus shut their 
eyes to what was passing before them. 
They should have known the existence 
of such distress; and if they did not 
know of it, they should have inquired 
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about it; and if they were aware of its 
existence, and did not take any mea- 
sures to remedy it, their conduct was 
still more deserving of reprobation. A re- 
sponsible Government was a mere farce, 
if things, such as he had stated, which 
were passing within three miles of the 
house in which he was speaking, should 
not have been inquired into, and if no 
attention was given to the applications 
of the people for relief. That was his 
charge against the late Government. 

The Duke of Wellington was sure, that 
the noble Lord who had just sat down 
would have the candour to say, that when 
he stated, last night, that he would, if he 
had a seat in the other House, bring for- 
ward a motion for a committee of inquir 
to ascertain whether it was fit to a | 
the persons who had served his Majesty 
in the late Administration, — the noble 
Lord would surely have the candour to 
allow, that when he made that statement, 
he did not advert to the distress which 
existed in the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, or in any parish in the king- 
dom, or in all of them together. What 
the noble Lord then said was, that the 
country was in a difficult and dangerous 
situation—that the Government which suc- 
ceeded the late Administration had found 
the country involved in a difficult and 
dangerous situation, and that the Members 
of the late Administration were responsible 
for that, and they ought to be impeached 
for it. He had said in answer to that 
statement at the time, and he should now 
repeat it, that he called upon the noble 
Lord to bring forward a distinct charge 
against his Majesty’s late Administration, 
and he should be ready to meet it, and 
defend his Majesty’s late Government 
against whatever charge the noble Lord 
might think proper to prefer against them. 
The noble Lord now brought forward a 
petition from the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, and he made a statement, not 
founded on the petition, but upon the 
assertions of a nameless person, whose 
assertions he backed with his authority ; 
and he then said, that his Majesty’s late 
Government was responsible for the dis- 
tress which existed in that parish in the 
month of June last. For himself he had 
stated before, and he would repeat it, that 
he never could, or would, make himself 
responsible for any act that was not his 
own, or for any thing which it was not his 
duty to see put to rights. He would 
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maintain that he had nothing to do with 
the management of the poor in the parish 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, even if they 
were twenty times worse off and worse 
managed than had been stated. The 
King’s Ministers were not responsible for 
the suffering or distress in that parish or 
this parish. They were not responsible 
for that which it was not their duty 
to set right. The noble Lords oppo- 
site, who had taken upon them the Go- 
vernment of the country, must see that 
they could do nothing in such a way as 
that. They might subscribe, and recom- 
mend his Majesty to subscribe, in such 
cases, but it would be found that the late 
Ministers did the same, and that his late 
Majesty subscribed as much as he could. 
It was not in the power of Ministers, and 
it would not be legal for them, to interfere 
in any other way in such matters. If the 
noble Lord could bring forward a distinct 
charge against his Majesty's late Ministers, 
he (the Duke of Wellington) should be 
ready at any time to mect it. 

Earl Stanhope maintained that the cause 
of the distress which prevailed now, was 
only to be found in the measures of that 
House, which had refused to inquire into 
the distresses of the people. That distress 
had existed for a long time, it existed 
throughout the country, and had been fre- 
quently, both by him and other noble 
Lords, brought under their Lordships’ 
notice. The distress was not the conse- 
quence of local but general causes, and he 
was extremely sorry to find that the 
present Ministry had adopted the views of 
the late Ministry, and meant to refuse in- 
quiry. He had been informed by a digni- 
tary of the Established Church, resident 
in Sussex, that the resistance offered by 
the Ministry last night to the motion of 
the noble and learned Lord would occa- 
sion great disappointment and be most 
calamitous in its results. In his opinion 
he coincided, and would on no account 
take on himself the responsibility the Mi- 
nistry had incurred by refusing to grant 
the inquiry moved for. 

Lord King said, that no such pre- 
posterous charge had been preferred 
against the noble Duke by the noble Earl 
(Radnor), as that he, when Minister, 
should have superintended the manage- 
ment of the Poor-laws in any particular 
parish. What the noble Lord had said 
was, that the cause of timely relief not 
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Duke, who had put into the mouth of his 
Sovereign, at the beginning of the last 
Session, the statement that only “ partial 
distress” existed. The disgust and irrita- 
tion which that untoward language pro- 
duced throughout the country compelled 
the Ministers to make those reductions of 
the taxes which they afterwards made, 
and which, in his conscience, he (Lord 
King) believed that they never intended 
at the beginning of that Session to make, 
or they would never have put into the 
mouth of the King such unfortunate and 
exasperating language,—language which 
was only paralleled by the strange and 
infatuated declaration which had expelled 
the noble Duke and his colleagues from 
power. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
noble Lord lay under a complete mistake 
as to the reduction which had been made 
in the taxes. That reduction was made 
in consequence of the repeated reductions 
of expenditure which had been effected 
in the course of three consecutive Sessions 
of Parliament, and in consequence of the 
great reduction, amounting actually to 
more than a million sterling, which had 
been made in the interest of the National 
Debt. That reduction in the interest of 
the National Debt was effected in the last 
Session of Parliament; but until it was 
completed, it was impossible for the 
Government to make any reductions in 
the taxes, nor could they decide which it 
was their duty to reduce; and that duty 
was not performed until the moment came 
for making the reductions. 

Lord King did not think that he was at 
all mistaken as to the cause which had 
compelled the late Ministers to effect such 
a reduction of the taxes. There was 
nothing of which people in such a situa- 
tion as the late Ministers filled were so 
fond of as a large margin, and he was sure 
that the noble Duke would have kept the 
large margin if he could, and that he 
would have employed it against those 
“deplorable events” of which the noble 
Duke had spoken last night, if it had not 
been taken from him. He was convinced 
that the noble Duke would have kept the 
large margin if he could, and that, if he had 
remained in power, he would in that case 
have done something against those events 
which he had last night somuch lamented. 

The Earl of Rosslyn said, it was ex- 
traordinary that the noble Lord should 
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know was contrary to the truth,— namely, 
that the late Ministers did not -intend to 
reduce the taxes at the commencement of 
the last Session of Parliament. The fact 
was, that the details were then all prepared, 
and as soon as the reduction of the 
interest of the four-per-cents had been 
effected, the intended reductions in the 
taxes were made. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that the 
course which his Majesty’s late Ministers 
had pursued, in doing every thing to 
prevent inquiry into the distresses of the 
people, had met with the reprobation of 
every well-wisher to the country. If an 
inquiry had been granted last Session, 
he was of opinion that the present disturb- 
ed state of the country would not have 
existed at this moment, and he would 
assert, that in that case the spirit of disaf- 
fection which existed amongst the great 
body of the people towards the Legislature 
of the country, for turning a deaf ear to 
their complaints, would not be in existence. 
Such he was certain would have been the 
good effects which we should now witness 
if the Legislature had then entered upon 
an inquiry into the distresses and griev- 
ances of the people. He denied that the 
present Ministers were taking the same 
course as that followed by the late Minis- 
ters, for they had already granted an 
inquiry into the state of the Poor-laws, 
which inquiry he firmly believed would 
be productive of great advantage to the 
country, and they had pledged themselves 
to apply their attention to the state of the 
country generally. He must say, that he 
had been quite convinced by the argu- 
ments used by the noble Earl (Grey) last 
night, against the expediency of the kind 
of inquiry which was then called for. 

Earl Stanhope, in explanation, said, that 
the present Ministers were imitating their 
predecessors in refusing inquiry. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, that 
the question at issue last Session was, 
whether the distress was partial, as had 
been alleged by Ministers, or whether it 
was general, as it really was, and as every 
one out of doorsbelieved it to be. Though 
he supported the Motion for inquiry last 
Session, he did not deem it at all incon- 
sistent, under existing circumstances, to 
oppose the Motion made last night for 
inquiry. That Motion went to a full 
inquiry into every interest of the State, 
and it was made when Parliament was 
about to rise for the recess, when one 
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committee had been appointed and when 
the Government, far from denying the 
distress, admitted it, and had pledged itself 
to consider the subject. He was in hopes 
that in a few weeks the Government 
would redeem that pledge, but thinking 
the inquiry proposed last night much too 
extensive, he had voted against it. 

The Earl of Radnor explained. The 
difference between the late and the present 
Administration was this,—that the late 
Administration refused inquiry, and denied 
the existence of distress, while the present 
Administration admitted the existence of 
distress, and said that they would apply 
their minds to find a remedy for it, while, 
at the same time, they granted a com- 
mittee of inquiry into the state of the 
Poor-laws. The noble Duke had said 
again to-night, that he (the Earl of Rad- 
nor) might bring a specific charge against 
the late Ministers if he chose. He, how- 
ever, would repeat what he had said last 
night, that he should do no such thing; 
for that his only object in bringing such a 
charge would be, to remove the noble 
Duke and his colleagues from power, and 
that, fortunately, was already done. As 
to the intention of the late Ministers to 
reduce taxation, since the noble Duke and 
the noble Earl below him had declared 
that they had positive knowledge of such 
intention, independent of the cry of dis- 
tress that was raised, he certainly, without 
any knowledge upon the subject, could 
not assert that no such intention existed. 
However, the general belief of the country 
was, that the Ministers were forced into 
those reductions by the cry that was 
raised in the other House; and if such 
intention existed, he could only say, that 
the deplorable prospect presented to them 
at the opening of the Session was thé 
more remarkable. Besides, nothing could 
be more astonishing, with this view of the 
subject, than the lamentable exhibition 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made last Session—nearly all the financial 
measures except the Beer-bill having 
failed or been withdrawn : and if, there- 
fore, the Ministers had really matured 
their plans, and could, nevertheless, 
make no better appearance than they did 
make, the country had another reason to 
rejoice at the removal of those Ministers. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
had voted against the committee last 
night, and against the committce proposed 
while he was in the Government for the 
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same reason,—namely, that he thought 
them both useless. Noble Lords might 
talk from this time till to-morrow, and still 
they could not deny that the late Ad- 
ministration had done all they could. Was 
the Beer bill nothing? Was the re- 
duction of 3,000,000. of taxation nothing? 
He did think that the late Government 
was a little ill-used when these measures 
were forgotten. He repeated, that the late 
Ministers, seeing that they could reduce 
expenditure, and that they should be able 
to reduce the interest of the four-per- 
cents, had always determined to reduce 
taxation, and that the reductions they had 
made were not forced upon them, but had 
been all along contemplated by them. 
The measures which the noble Earl had 
mentioned as having been withdrawn, were 
those respecting the Spirit-duties and the 
Sugar-duties; but these merely effected a 
transfer, and not a reduction, of taxation. 
As to it not being known that reductions 
were intended, he begged to remind the 
noble Earl, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made his financial statement as 
early as six weeks, he believed, after the 
meeting of Parliament. For this,—-for 
allowing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to take that course,—he was ready to take 
great blame to the Government, for he was 
convinced that many of the difficulties 
with which the Government had had to 
contend, arose from their permitting the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to come for- 
ward so early with his financial statement. 
He would take this opportunity of observ- 
ing, that although he did not wish to take 
away any merit from the present Govern- 
ment,—indeed he was ready to give that 
Government all the assistance he could 
consistently with his sense of duty, and no 
man was less inclined to throw ob- 
structions in its way than he was,—he 
would take this opportunity of observing, 
that the Poor-laws’ Committee, which had 
been so often said to be a measure of the 
present Government, was actually con- 
sented to by him, as he was sure his noble 
friend who moved for that committee 
would admit. He thought this conversa- 
tion very uncalled for, and would only re- 
peat, that he was ready to meet any charge 
that might be brought against him. 

Lord Wharncliffe thought, that the case 
of the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch-— 
which was a parish peculiarly situated— 
had nothing to do with the charge which 
the noble Earl (Radnor) had brought last 
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night against the late Government. What- 
ever might be the condition of such a 
parish, it would not inake out the position 
of the noble Earl, that the late Ministers 
ought to be impeached. With regard to 
motions for committees for general inquiry, 
these were mere delusions: they were 
very good means in the hands of persons 
who desired to embarrass a Government, 
but even the persons who originated them 
never dreamed that they would come to 
anything. He thought that the noble 
Duke might safely appeal to the acts of his 
Adininistration,—to the Test Act,—to the 
Catholic Relief Bill, —to the Beer Bill,—as 
proofs that he had done all he could. 
Though he had opposed the noble Duke 
where he had found it his duty to oppose 
him, he was ready to admit, that the noble 
Duke had done much, and that what he 
had done ought not to be forgotten. The 
noble Earl (Stanhope) at the ‘Table said, 
that he himself could have done more. 
Yes, he knew that the noble Earl had 
a nostrum in his pocket; but allow him 
to tell the noble Earl, that the country 
would not take the medicine. The nostrum 
was merely an alteration in the currency, 
and it had been refuted over and over 
again in this, as well as in the other 
House of Parliament, until people were 
tired of exposing the mischiefs of it. He 
admitted that the present Administration 
had more power than the late Administra- 
tion had to benefit the country; but he 
did not believe that the late Administration 
was inferior to the present in good in- 
tentions. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Stavery in tHe Conontizs.] Lord 
Napier presented a petition against the 
continuance of Negro Slavery; and in 
doing so took the opportunity of referring 
to the proposition he had made on a 
former night, that a Committee of their 
Lordships should go out to the West- 
India Islands, in order to furnish the 
Ifouse with the best information upon the 
question of negro slavery, before they 
undertook to legislate upon it, Before he 
made that proposition he had had no com- 
munication whatever with anybody upon 
the subject. He had no West-India 
property, he never had had any, and he 
never expected to have any; but still he 
felt interested on the subject, from the 
knowledge of the colonies which his pro- 
fessional life had given him. Since he 
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made the proposition to which he now 
referred, he had had communications with 
different gentlemen connected with those 
places, and he found that they much 
approved of his plan. As there were 
several noble Lords who-strongly supported 
the question of the manumission of slaves, 
no doubt, whenever the country called 
on them to undertake the duty of going 
out as a Committee of Inquiry, to examine 
into the subject, they would show their 
perfect readiness to obey the call. He 
had never once expressed his opinion on 
the matter, but he would now do so, and 
would state distinctly, that in his mind 
slavery in all its branches was a curse, 
and a heavy curse; but how to remove it 
was a question which their Lordships 
could never learn to answer properly in 
this country alone. Their Lordships must 
remember, that the colonies were com- 
posed of islands taken from other countries 
during the war, as well as of those which 
had Jong been in possession of this 
country ; and he would defy their Lord- 
ships, by any regulation they might make 
here, to embrace all the different interests 
that existed in these various islands. It 
was impossible they could justly under- 
stand all these differences, unless they 
sent out a body of their own Members 
thither. He was ready, for one, to be- 
come a member of that committee; and 
he was satisfied, that when this appeal was 
made to those noble Lords to whom he 
had before alluded, they would come for- 
ward and show their readiness to give their 
services in favour of the cause they had so 
often advocated, or, if they did not, they 
must for ever after hold their peace. 

Earl Stanhope did not rise to oppose the 
motion for laying this petition on the Table, 
but merely to make a suggestion in accord- 
ance with that thrown out by the noble 
Lord who had just taken his seat. The 
suggestion was, that if the committee 
mentioned by the noble Lord should be 
appointed, the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack was of all others the most 
fitted to be sent out as its chairman. He 
made that proposal because, if he re- 
membered rightly, that noble and learned 
Lord, in the very first speech which: he 
made in that House, declared most 
solemnly, that one of the two questions 
which he considered to be of paramount 


importance was that of the abolition of 


slavery. It was not, therefore, im- 
probable that the noble and learned Lord 
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might consider the going to the West 
Indies, in order to assist in the abolition of 
negro slavery, as one of the paramount 
duties of his new office. The noble and 
learned Lord had distinctly asserted the 
paradox which he (Earl Stanhope) had 


just mentioned. He would not enter into 


any argument as to the truth of that 
paradox, but would merely observe, that it 
was like saying, when the homestead was 
on fire it should be considered a paramount 
duty on the part of the farmer to hasten to 
extinguish the flames that threatened to 
burst out in a stack in a distant part of 
the farm. 

The Lord Chancellor said, I am fully 
sensible, my Lords, as well from experience 
here as elsewhere, how very inconvenient 
a long, tiresome, and somewhat irregular 
discussion must always be,—and in spite, 
my Lords, even of the charms of the noble 
Earl’s eloquence, I cannot help regretting 
the time we have lost in the late discussion. 
Your Lordships may be perfectly secure, 
therefore, that I shall not give rise to 
another such, but I am sure your Lord- 
ships will agree that I could not help 
rising, after the very pointed allusion 
which the noble Earl has made to me. 
The noble Earl has, in a very good- 
humoured manner, alluded to what he 
considers a most extraordinary paradox. 
[Hear! from Earl Stanhope.| Oh yes, 
my Lords, I am perfectly well aware 
that the noble Earl will always stand 
up for what he has once laid down, and 
that even after it has been proved to 
be absurd,—after every one else has ad- 
mitted the absurdity of it,—the noble 
Earl will still stand up for it—ay, stand 
up and speak for it as often as your Lord- 
ships like, and perhaps a little oftener. 
However, my Lords, I have been called 
upon to explain a paradox which the noble 
Jarl considers to be the most extraordinary 
possible, and which he thinks to be 
deserving of the reprobation of all wise 
men,—probably, because he feels that it 
is deserving of his own reprobation. The 
noble Earl says, that I have declared 
negro slavery to be a subject of para- 
mount importance to this country; and 
he says, that to make such a declaration is 
as ridiculous as to say that we ought to go 
abroad to prevent a distant misfortune 
when our house is on fire athome. Now, 
my Lords, it is very possible that I may 
have been unfortunate in the choice of an 
expression; that I may have selected an 
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extraordinary, an ill-adapted, an un- 
necessarily strong—nay, an extravagant 
epithet; but that, my Lords, is a mishap 
that befalls all men at times, and especially 
when speaking about subjects upon which 
their feelings and their conviction are 
most strong; nay, my Lords, this even 
happens sometimes to the noble Earl him- 
self, who, however chaste his eloquence 
undoubtedly is, does sometimes indulge 
in the use of epithets, which, if one con- 
siders them very closely, do not always 
appear the most appropriate. However, 
my Lords, what I meant when [ said that 
this subject was one of paramount im- 
portance to the country, was this,—I 
meant, that let our distresses be ever so 
great, let the disturbances which prevail at 
home be ever so much to be deplored, still 
it is the province of a wise, and, permit me 
to add, of a just Government, to fulfil the 
duty of justice rather than of mercy; and 
I call that a subject of paramount im- 
portance which involves the fulfilment of 
the sacred duty of justice—a duty that is 
never to be evaded, and the non-perform- 
ance of which can never be excused by 
any condition of unhappiness, no matter 
how great, at home. Well, my Lords, so 
much for the use of the epithet which has 
scandalized the correct and critical judg- 
ment of the noble Earl. Then, my Lords, 
the noble Earl went on in a most 
facetious manner to contend, that I, and 
that I only, ought to be chairman of a 
committee which I have learnt to night, 
for the first time, that your Lordships are 
about to appoint, and to despatch upon a 
voyage to the West-India Islands. How 
this committee is to be constituted we 
have not heard. I hope it is not to con- 
sist of the present Ministers, nor do I wish 
so ill to the noble Lords near mc,—the 
ex-ministers,—as to desire that they 
should be sent on such a mission: but, 
my Lords, if you will take the authority of | 
the noble Earl, be the committee consti- 
tuted as it may, I am the only fit person 
to be chairman of it. Now, my Lords, 
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far be it from 'me to presume to say, that | 
the noble Earl is not quite right in this | 
matter; only your Lordships will, I am 
sure, see that it is my duty to suggest to 
you that I might be missed at home. It 
is not unlikely, my Lords, that the 
suitors in Chancery might object to the. 
course proposed by the noble Earl; they | 
might be unreasonable enough to think, 
that although their houses would not be on | 
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fire, yet they might be altogether dis- 
mantled while I was voyaging to the 
Indies, and that although they would 
stand in no great degree of danger of 
being burned, yet they might happen to 
starve during the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor on such an expedition. This, 
my Lords, might be the view which the 
Chancery suitors would take of the matter; 
and as it is obvious that there is nothing 
too unreasonable for them to be guilty of, 
after having committed the offence of 
differing from the noble Earl, it is not im- 
probable that they may borrow from the 
noble Earl himself those excellent obser- 
vations which the noble Earl has made to- 
night about paradoxes. However, if the 
noble Earl thinks that I am worthy to be 
consulted in the matter—if, by what he 
has said, the noble Earl meant to ask my 
opinion as to the propriety of my being 
chairman of such a committee, I will tell 
him candidly that I cannot yet satisfy him 
upon that point. Whether I go or stay will 
depend very much upon who are to go with 
me. I must inquire into that first; and, to 
begin, let me ask the noble Earl if he in- 
tends to make one of the party ;—let me 
ask the noble Earl whether he will go with 
me, and, if he will, whether I may calcu- 
late upon the pleasure of hearing seven 
or eight speeches from him, upon the 
same subject,—they must be upon the same 
subject in the space of four-and-twenty 
hours; and whether the noble Earl will 
promise, that they shall all of them be as 
entertaining and as instructive as three or 
four speeches made upon the presentation 
of a petition, but having no connexion 
whatever with the subject of that petition ? 
I wish to know, before I decide, whether I 
am to enjoy the pleasure of such intel- 
lectual amusements. I wish to know 
whether the noble Earl will take care to 
get himself embarked in the same bottom 
as myself, for that is essential, as I am sure 
your Lordships will see. I wish to know 
and to be assured as to these facts, and I 
therefore put it to the noble Earl whether ° 
he is ready to give me security,—such se- 
curity as may be approved by two Masters 
in Chancery,—and enter into recognizances 
that he will go in the same ship with me, 
and undertake to debate everything that 
occurs on the voyage, or that does not 
occur on the voyage, but may happen to 
suggest itself to the noble Earl,—whether 


the Colonies. 


'the noble Earl will thus debate, and 


whether, moreover, he will carry on that 
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debate in that feeble voice of which he 
complained last night (cries of “ No, 
no,” from Earl Stanhope]. 1 beg the 
noble Earl’s pardon; he certainly said 
last night, that ‘he raised his feeble 
voice, and wished to express forcibly ;” 
such were the noble Earl’s epithets; it is 
not for me to say whether the noble Earl 
in his speech attended to that definition 
which an eminent critic has given of fine 
writing, and which the noble Earl will 
probably sec, is equally applicable to fine 
speaking,—namely, ‘ apt words in apt 
places:” it is not for me, my Lords, to 
say whether the noble Earl attended to 
this definition, or whether he put the 
epithets in the wrong places, fixing 
“‘ feeble” where “ forcible” ought to have 
been, and “ forcible” where “ feeble” 
would have been more appropriate—it is 
not, I say, my Lords, for me to pronounce 
on this matter, but such were most 
assuredly the epithets of the noble Earl ; 
and as he has been so hypercritical upon 
one of my epithets, he cannot surely com- 
plain of my also turning critic upon his. 
Well, then, my Lords, as I was saying,— 
will the noble Karl give me good and 
sufficient security that he will embark 
himself in the same ship with myself,—I 
will not insist upon his fixing his birth in 
the same cabin ;—that he will speak during 
the voyage such speeches as he speaks 
here, with the same iteration, in the same 
feeble tone, and with the same agreeable 
absence of reasoning and argument? 
Will the noble Earl, 1 say, secure to me 
wel! and sufliciently, and legally, these 
advantages,—all these advantages, for I 
will abate none of them? If the noble 
Lord will, and will inform me also who 
the others are who are to go with us—how 
we are to voyage, and what we are to do 
when we reach the end of our voyage,— 
then, and not till then, for then only shall 
I be in possession of all the circumstances 
of the case,—then, I say, I will, like a good 
and just Judge, decide whether I will go 
or stay. I am sure your Lordships will 
sce that I should ill become the high 
judicial office which I fill, if I were to 
give judgment in such a case before the 
noble Earl has satisfied me on these 
points, for until then I shall not have 
learned all the facts of the matter before 
me; and, without being informed of these, 
it is quite impossible that I can give a 
sound and satisfactory decision. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Dec. 10. 


Mrinutxs.] A Member took the Oaths at the Table of the 
House. 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the Election of 
Boroughbridge reported, that Sir C. WETHERELL, Knt. 
and Matturas Attwoop, Esq., were duly elected for that 
Borough; and that the Petition of their Opponents was 
not frivolous or vexatious. 

Bills. Mr. Skvern brought in one to amend the Stage 
Coaches Act. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. R. Pusey, ac- 
counts of all terminable Annuities forming part of the 
National Debt:—On the Motion of Mr. S. Ricr, the 
sums of Money expended in building Londonderry Bridge, 
pursuant to the Act 54 Geo. 3rd, e. 230. 

Petitions presented. Against Negro Slavery, by Sir Groner 
ROBINSON, two from Dissenting Congregations in North- 
ampton and Cherwell: —By Mr. ADEANE, two from Dis- 
senting Congregations in Cambridgeshire :—By Sir W. INn- 
GILBY, from Holbeach, Spalding, and Gainsborough :— 
By Mr. Ane. Smiru, from Female Methodists near Lin- 
coln’s-inn-Fields:— By Lord J. Stuart, from Cardiff, 
and from a Parish in Wales :—By Mr. Beaumont, three 
from Hexham, and other places in Northumberland:—By 
Mr. Hoprg, from Linlithgow :-—By the Marquis of BLAND- 
FoRD, from Dissenters of Langford:—-By Mr. Lone 
WELLESLEY, Mr. R. Grant, Colonel Crappock, and 
the ATTORNEY GENERAL, from Dissenters of Bristol, 
Portsea, Thaxted, Nottingham, Paisley, and Edinburgh. 
For the repeal of the Malt and Hop Duties, by Mr. 
Hop6xs, from Wrotham and Staplehurst, Kent. By the 
same hon. Member, from Cranbrook, Woodchurch, and 
Horsemonden, for a Reform in Parliament. By the Mar- 
quis of BLAND¥oRD, from Woodstock, with the same 
Prayer; and from Diss, for Relief. By Mr. Owen 
O’Connor, from certain Frecholders of Galway, for the 
extension of the Elective Franchise; and from an indi- 
vidual, for a Repeal of the Union. By Mr. O'CONNELL, 
from Limerick, Knockmoy, and Youghall, with the same 
prayer; from parishes in the County of Sligo, against the 
Kildare-street Society ; and from the Union of Middleton, 
for the abolition of Tithes. By Mr. O’GoRMAN MAHON, 
from Kilfinora, against the Kildare-street Society. 


Locat Counts or Jupicature.| Mr. 
Charles Russell presented a Petition from 
Reading, praying that the bill now pend- 
ing in the Lords for the establishment of 
Local Courts might be passed into a law. 
The petition was numerously signed, and 
would have been signed by every in- 
habitant in Reading if more time had 
been allowed. He cordially concurred in 
the prayer of the petition, and believed 
that the bill, if passed into a law, would 
do a great deal of good, by preventing 
delay, vexation, and expense in obtaining 
justice. It would be an especial benefit 
to the working and poorer classes, and 
should receive from him the warmest sup- 
port when it came into that House. 

Colonel Sibthorp presented a similar 
petition from Lincoln. The great expense 
at present of law proceedings was a serious 
injury to all the middle classes, particu- 
larly to tradesmen. He rejoiced that one 
whose talents he admired, and whose loss 
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to that House he deplored—he rejoiced 
that the noble and learned Lord meant to 
carry forward the reforms in the law which 
he had first proposed in that House. 

Mr. O’Connell was extremely anxious 
to call the attention of the petitioners to 
the fact, that although the principle of 
local judicature was excellent, and of the 
most ancient practice, yet in the details of 
the bill introduced into the other House, 
there would be found many objections, 
such as the complexity of its provisions, 
and the utter impossibility of one man 
combining all the duties imposed upon 
him by the bill. These things would in a 
great measure prevent the bill being benc- 
ficial, but he still approved of it as an 
experiment, though he would advise peti- 
tioners to be cautious how they wished to 
extend the operations of the system until 
they found its effects by experience. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that the petition 
was signed by several gentlemen, eminent 
in the profession of which the learned 
Gentleman near him (Mr. O’Connell) was 
so distinguished a member. An easy 
access to justice had been too long denied 
to the people; and he could not agree 
that it was better to delay still longer for 
the sake of such a measure as the learned 
Member might approve. 

Mr, O’Connell said, that he well knew 
that legal reform had been too long de- 
Jayed; and all that he desired was, that, 
when granted, it should be effectual. He 
did not wish to discourage the petitioners, 
but he must repeat, that they would not 
find the proposed measure so efficacious as 
they expected. 


Assrssep Taxes.] Colonel Sibthorp 
presented a Petition from Lincoln, praying 
for the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, 
complaining of them as unconstitutional 
and oppressive, and declaring that they 
ought not to be continued in the eighteenth 
year of peace. The hon. Member stated, 
that the petition was signed by 1,272 
persons, including most of the principal 
inhabitants and tradesmen of the town. 
He concurred in the prayer of the petition, 
and would like very much to know what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer meant to 
do. He objected in particular to the 
tax on houses, and wished to see the col- 
lectors of these taxes diminished. If the 
hon, Alderman, who had given notice for 
a motion on the subject of these taxes, 
did not bring the subject under the con- 
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sideration of Parliament he would very 
soon after the recess. 

Mr. Ellis thought it premature to sup- 
port a petition by such observations as 
had fallen from the hon. Member, as it 
was well known that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was not then in the 
House, had the subject under his con- 
sideration. 

Petition to be printed. 


Rerorm oF Par.iamMent.] Sir W. 
Ingilby presented a Petition from Gainsbo- 
rough, praying for a Reform. ‘The hon. 
Member observed, that this was almost the 
first from the county of Lincoln on this 
important subject, and would by no means 
be the last. He rejoiced to state, that the 
spirit of reform, now spreading’ through 
the country, was every day becoming more 
and more apparent, as the necessity for it 
became more and more urgent. These 
petitions came from a numerous and inde- 
pendent body of the people, and they 
especially prayed for the annihilation of the 
rotten boroughs, and for vote by ballot. 
He felt very great pleasure in presenting 
them to the House, and in cordially sup- 
porting their prayer. 

Mr. Beaumont presented a similar peti- 
tion from North Shields. 

Mr. Bell said, that the petition had not 
resulted from a public meeting, but had 
been got up privately. He objected to 
the petition, because one passage of it as- 
serted, that if a rational reform were not 
granted, the people would take it by vio- 
lence. That did not express the senti- 
ments of the people of Northumberland, 
for the population of that county was 
peaceable, and not at all disposed to seek 
reform or improvement of any kind by 
measures of violence, or by any but the 
most legal and constitutional measures. 
In that statement he was sure that his hon. 
colleague would concur. 

Mr. Beaumont said, that the passage did 
not allude to the people of Northumber- 
land, but to the people of England in 
general. He would put one question to 
his hon. colleague. Did he or did he not 
believe that the people of North Shields 
were favourable to reform ? 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Hodges in presenting several Peti- 
tions from different parishes in the county 
of Kent, praying for Reform in Parlia- 
ment, and a reduction of Taxation, 
said, that he quite agreed in the prayer 
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of these petitions, and he hoped that 
prayer would be granted, at least in part. 
With repect to the mode of reform, 
that was not the occasion to deliver his 
opinions, but hoping that he should not 
excite the angry feelings of any hon. 
Gentleman, in the same manner as the 
hon. and learned member for Waterford 
did last night, he must say, that he sin- 
cerely concurred in his admiration of the 
vote by ballot. Whatever reform his 
Majesty's Ministers might think proper to 
propose, they would not, he hoped, omit 
to introduce the ballot; without which the 
interests of the people could not be 
secured, He was happy to have it in his 


.power tostate, that the recent change in the 


Administration had operated most favour- 
ably on the minds of the people, He had 
received a letter that morning from a most 
respectable and valuable Magistrate of the 
county of Kent, in which he stated, that 
under the late Administration, when it 
became necessary, in consequence of the 
disturbances that had occurred, to swear 
in anumber of Special Constables, he could 
get nobody to be sworn; but since the 
change in the Administration, the respect- 
able inhabitants had come forward in great 
numbers, and were now as anxious to up- 
hold the peace of the county as they were 
before to stand aloof. That was a most 
important fact; and he trusted that it 
would prove an additional inducement to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, to bring forward 
measures to promote the benefit of the 
country. 

An Hon. Member begged leave to ad- 
dress one word to the House on that part 
of the speech of the hon. member for 
Kent in which he stated, that several 
persons had refused to act, under the late 
Administration for the suppression of out- 
rages. Was it fitting or proper that these 
gentlemen should consider themselves au- 
thorized to withhold their assistance under 
one particular Government, and afford it 
under another? He regretted that there 
should be any set of men in this country 
so neglectful of their duty; for, be their 
opinion what it might, it was their bounden 
duty to stand forward for the suppression 
of outrage and tumult. He hoped that 
those gentlemen who did thus improperly 
refuse to render their assistance, would 
now uphold the peace of the country with 
double vigilance and double perseverance ; 
and by doubly watching over its interests, 
that they would endeavour, in some mea- 
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sure, to retrieve the character they had 
so nearly lost. 

Sir Charles Wetherell expressed his 
surprise at the statement of the hon. mem- 
ber for Kent, and he must beg leave to 
say, that those of his constituents who 
refused to be sworn in as Special Consta- 
bles during the continuance of the late 
Administration, completely abandoned the 
duty which as Englishmen they owed to 
their country. He hoped that the hon. 
member for Kent would tell his constitu- 
ents, that when a man is called upon to 
maintain the peace of any particular dis- 
trict, he is not to say, ‘I will maintain it 
under this set of Ministers, and I will not 
maintain it under that.” He hoped that 
the hon. Member would tell them that they 
were violators of that principle which every 
man should act upon,—that they were 
defaulters in the payment of that debt 
which every man owed to his country— 
that the maintenance of the public peace 
was a duty—that they were to act like 
private individuals as they are, and not 
make themselves tools or partisans of any 
Government. He trusted that the House 
would not consider such a statement as any 
argument in favour of the measure of re- 
form, for the repeal of the malt-tax, or for 
the redress of grievances. Such argu- 
ments were subversive of the Constitution. 
He could not sufficiently admire the pre- 
sumption and impertinence of these per- 
sons, as if they were authorised to decline 
assisting in the preservation of the public 
peace, because one set of men or another 
set of men happened to be in Office. He 
hoped, however, that the constituents of 
the hon. member for Kent would hencefor- 
ward do their duty, and that he would 
never again state in that House circum- 
stances so disgraceful to his constituents, 

Mr. Hodges did not mean to follow the 
course pointed out by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, by reading his constituents a 
severe lecture. Instead of lecturing them, 
it would be better if he were to endeavour 
to confirm them in their present opinions. 
He trusted that the present Ministry would 
do their duty, and by that means effectually 
prevent disaffection and outrage. With 
respect to the conduct of the Magistrates 
in the county of Kent, he would take the 
liberty of referring to an Address, a Me- 
morial sent to the late Prime Minister by 
the Grand Jury of the county of Kent, 
In that memorial, addressed to the Duke 
of Wellington, it was said, 
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“We feel, that in justice we —_ not to 
suffer a moment to pass away without com- 
municating to your Grace, the great and 
unprecedented distress which, we are enabled 
from our own present experience to state, 
prevails among all the peasantry to a degree 
not only dreadful to individuals, but also to 
an extent which, if not checked, must be at- 
tended with serious consequences to the na- 
tional prosperity. In making this commu- 
nication to your Grace, it is our only object 
to call the attention of the Government to 
the real state of the country, and in the hope 
that effectual measures may be taken to al- 
leviate distresses which press so heavily and 
severely on all classes of society.” 

This memorial was signed by every 
gentleman on the Grand Jury, and was 
not unworthy of the attention of the House. 
Eleven out of the twenty-three Grand 
Jurymen were candidates for the honour 
of a seat in Parliament, and the remainder 
were gentlemen of the first respectability. 
If that memorial had been attended to, 
not one of the disgraceful scenes which 
had recently occurred would have taken 
place in Kent. In all probability, if the 
present Administration had then been in 
power they never would have occurred. 

Petition to lie upon the table. 


PARLIAMENTARY Grants For Epvu- 
cation—(IreLanp).] Mr. Owen O’Con- 
nor presented Petitions against any fur- 
ther grant to the Kildare Street Socic- 
ty, for the Education of the Poor in Ire- 
Jand, from Kilglass, Balla and Drum, 
Kilfinora, and the united parishes of 
Aglish, Ballyhear, and Breafy. The con- 
tents of all these petitions, the hon. 
Member said, were the same; they all com- 
plained of the various abuses which existed 
in the management of the Kildare Street 
Society. He considered these petitions 
well deserving of the attention of the 
House. He had often heard, that this 
Society had proved a great benefit to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, but he must 
confess, that he never met with any proof 
of that assertion. He trusted, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would take this subject 
into consideration, and adopt measures to 
make the grants, which are given exclu- 
sively to this Society, of advantage to all 
Ireland. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, several peti- 
tions on this subject had been presented to 
the House, signed by bigotted and inter- 
ested persons, which he had not thought 
it worth while to comment upon, although 
they contained allegations which it was in 
his power to disprove; but, when he saw 
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petitions of this nature presented by so 
respectable and worthy a Gentleman as he 
who introduced these to the notice of the 
House, he should not be fulfilling the 
duties which he owed to his constituents, 
and his country generally, if he did not 
stand up to protest against the doctrines 
contained in them. The hon. Member 
could not be aware of the general princi- 
pleswhich governed the acts of that Society; 
and if he rightly understood the rule of 
conduct it pursued, he could not possibly 
object to the management of the grants 
bestowed upon the Scciety by Parliament. 
So far from being established for the en- 
couragement of any particular religious 
persuasion —so far from its advocating 
any one particular cause, the only fault 
ever found with the Society, though he 
did not think it a fault—was, that it was 
too liberal in its religious principles. The 
Society had been grossly maligned, and 
an ignorant prejudice had been excited 
against it, by persons who had been hawk- 
ing petitions about the country for signa- 
ture. He knew no institution whatever 
that had been productive of so much good 
as the Kildare-place Society in instruct- 
ing the lower orders of Ireland, and he 
must repel the charge of its schools not 
being open to every sect. He could most 
positively state, that the benefits of that 
institution were conferred in an equal de- 
gree on Catholics and on Protestants, and 
he conscientiously believed, that more Ro- 
man Catholic schoolmasters, and more 
Roman Catholic children, had been edu- 
cated and brought up by that Society 
than Protestants. The strongest objec- 
tion stated by the petitioners was, that the 
Scriptures were read in the Society’s schoo] 
without note or comment. Was there 
any Gentleman in the House who would 
stand up and object to the Bible being 
open to the perusal of the people? When 
hon. Gentlemen were somewhat fond of 
boasting of their liberal principles, which, 
by-the-bye, they did not, in these times, 
always act upon, was it not astonishing to 





hear Gentlemen declare, that the people, 
either of England or Ireland, ought not to 
be allowed to peruse the word of God with- 
out note or comment. He did not ex- 
pect to hear such a declaration made in 
any place, but the House of Commons of 
England was the very last place in which 
he thought such a doctrine would be 
broached. He did not impute improper 





motives to the hom Gentleman who pre- 
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sented these petitions; on the contrary, 
he merely stated the language of his con- 
stituents, as in duty bound. These peti- 
tions were, however, got up by bigoted 
and interested individuals, desirous of put- 
ting down this excellent institution, and 
were readily signed bya set of people who 
knew nothing of its principles—nothing 
of the manner in which the Society was 
conducted, who never read any of the 
books used by it, and who never were 
even within the walls of its schools. He 
hoped and trusted that the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom would protect that 
Society, and not diminish the grants, 
which confer benefit equally on Catholics 
and Protestants. As to the manner in 
which the funds are appropriated, there 
was no institution in the empire in which 
greater economy was practised, and in 
which less useless expense took place, 
than in the Kildare-place Society. Re- 
presenting a county in the north of Ire- 
land, and knowing a great deal of the 





principles of the people of the north of 
Ireland, the majority of whom were of the 
Presbyterian Church, he could take upon 
himself to state, that into schools in which 
the Bible was not read without note or 
comment, their children would not be 
allowed to enter. They wished their 
children to be instructed in the word of 
God, and made good Christians, as well as 
educated in the affairs of this life. The 
Kildare-street Society enjoyed the good 
wishes of all the Presbyterian clergy iu 
the north of Ireland. He challenged any 
country in the world to produce a more 
useful institution. When persons were 
sent up to the central school, their reli- 
gion was never inquired into, the majority 
of them were Catholics, and they taught 
the duties of a schoolmaster or school- 
mistress. They were remunerated, not in 
proportion to the number of children 
placed under their care, but in proportion 
to the progress the children made; to ascer- 
tain which, inspectors were appointed, who 
went about the school, and made their re- 
ports on the state of improvement in which 
they found the children. He most earnestly 
implored the House not to credit the assc- | 
verations contained in those petitions ; 
they were not foundcd in fact, and he most | 
earnestly implored those Gentlemen who | 
might have taken up a prejudice against 
the charity, to pause before they took | 
away from his poor countrymen the bene- 
fit conferred by this institution, He had | 
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to apologize to the House for trespassing 
so long on its attention; perhaps the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford would 
wish to monopolize the consideration of 
the affairs of his country, and to exclude 
every other Irishman from discussing its 
interests ; he was, however, as indepen- 
dent, and asmuch attached to Ireland, asthe 
hon. and learned Member, who might more 
usefully direct the energies of his great 
mind to the improvement of his country, 
than by constantly harping on the Re- 
peal of the Union, which would, in his 
opinion, amount to a total separation of the 
two countries. In conclusion, the hon. 
Baronet begged to apologise for having 
trespassed so long on the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. O’ Connell was not to be tempted into 
following the hon. Baronet, the member 
for Londonderry, into a discussion on the 
merits of the Kildare-street Society — 
“ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 
He merely wished to observe, that as to 
the utility of the Kildare-street Society, 
he differed from the hon Baronet. He 
denied that the Society was popular in 
Ireland; on the contrary, it was one of 
the most unpopular that ever existed. Jt 
was not unpopular in the céunty which 
the hon. Member represented, but the 
inhabitants of that county entertained dif- 
ferent opinions on most subjects from the 
inhabitants of other parts of Ireland. The 
Gentleman who last represented them 
lost his scat because he dared to vote in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation. He 
had no doubt that the Society was very 
well received by them, The hon. Baro- 
net probably subscribed to it because 
he wished to encourage education. The 
Socicty professed a great deal, and un- 
fortunately had not convinced him of the 
truth of its professions. Its acts, how- 
ever, were contrary to its professions ; 
and he had left it in consequence. But, 
he did not retire alone; on the very 
day on which he resigned, the noble Pre- 
sident, the Duke of Leinster, Lord Clon- 
curry, and many other gentlemen re- 
signed, and for the same reason. The 
Catholic clergy of Ireland condemned the 
Society. He did not mean to argue theo- 
logical points, but the hon. Member had 
thought fit to introduce one, and he would 
not shrink, either in that House or in any 
other place, from defending the doctrines 
of the religion he professed. He objected 
to allowing the word of God to be placed 
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in the hands of Catholic children without man and his God; and he who interfered 
note or comment; he did not object to its , on the subject might call himself a Chris- 
being so placed in the hands of Protest-| tian, but other men would call him a 
ants; they had a right to use it in any; blasphemer. He could bear, with the 
shape they thought fit, and he should be utmost complacency, the boasts of the 
the Jast man to interfere with the exercise of , Presbyterians, knowing that the world was 
any such right. He objected, however, to greatly indebted to them for the liberties 
any Protestant having it in his power to . it possessed, and feeling, as he did, a high 
go to the children of Catholic parents,! degree of respect for the independent 
and impose on them a mode of instruction | members of that body. But let them be 
of which the parents did not approve. | content to do by the Catholics as the Ca- 
The Catholic clergy inculcated the princi-| tholics would do by them — leave the 


ples by which the people wished to abide— | latter to educate their children as they 
the Protestants might have schools, as pleased. 
many as they pleased; all thatthe Catho-, Mr. Lefroy did not intend to delay the 


lics wanted was, that their children should , House by offering many observations on 
be educated in the manner their parents! the subject. No man could regret more 
thought proper. The hon. member for Lon- | than he did, that the time of the House 
donderry seemed not to beaware of thefact, should be occupied by discussions of that 
that a Select Committee of the House, nature. The hon. Baronet, however, was 
which rigidly inquired into this very subject, fully justified in making his observations 
ultimately agreed with the Catholics, and , relative to the Kildare-place Society, 
called on the House to make no further’ and he should himself be unworthy 
grants to the Kildare-street Society. The , of his seat in that House if he did not 
hon. Baronet seemed to think it a great declare that it was a most useful institu- 
blessing that Roman Catholic children | tion. He differed from the opinion of the 
should receive an education of which their; hon. member for Waterford as to the 
parents did not approve, while the Protes-' popularity of the Society; and if the Go- 
tant children should be educated in a vernment wished to preserve the Union, 
manner of which their parents did approve; | and the security of the two parts of the 
and both were to be educated toge-| empire, it would encourage a system 
ther. Now, the Catholic clergy proposed, | which gave education to 120,000 children, 
that they should be educated together, | Catholics and Protestants. 

but that one day in the week should Sir J. Newport observed, that the Society 
be set apart for religious education, ! was one which derived its support from 
on which the children of Catholics and | grants of the public money, and that being 
Protestants should be instructed sepa- | the case, the proper time for discussing its 
rately. He would put it to any man! merits would be when those grants should 
whether the Catholics had not a right to! be next proposed. There could be no 
educate their children in such religious | objection to the proceedings of the Society, 
tenets asthey pleased? He would appeal ; so long as it was willing to afford educa- 
to the hon. member for Londonderry him- | tion in such a manner as persons of dif- 
self, whether they had not an equal right | ferent religious persuasions could approve 
with the Protestants so to do? He was! of: the complaint against the Society was, 
ready to admit that the Presbyterians | that its principle necessarily excluded a 
wished their children to be educated in | considerable number of the people of Ire- 
the manner practised by the Society. | land from the benefits of that education, 
Well, let the Presbyterians be educated as | which the national grants were destined to 
they chose, the Catholics as they chose | promote. 


—that was all the latter required. The Petition to lie on the Table. 
hon. Member had charged him with a 
species of inconsistency, and if he ever Suppty—Bank or Encuianp.]| Lord 


wished to interfere with the religious princi- | Althorp moved the Order of the Day for 
ples of any human being, he would allow | the House resolving itself intoa Committee 
that hon. Member to charge him with | of the whole House, to consider further of 
anything. He had never so interfered, | the Supply to be granted to his Majesty. 

or uttered a sentiment that tended to in-| Sir H. Parnell wished to ask a question 
terference. He entertained a firm con- ! of the noble Lord before the House went 
yiction that religion was an affair between intoa committee. The Charter of the Bank 
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of England would, the House was aware, 
expire in 1833, and he was desirous of 
receiving some information on the subject 
of its renewal. In the course of the last 
Session, an hon. Member of that House, 
the late Mr. Huskisson, gave notice of a 
motion, by which he proposed to draw the 
attention of the House to this important 
subject, but he was prevented from doing 
so by the temporary, absence of the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department. 
This subject must now press with greater 
force on their attention, as the termination 
of the Charter was so nearly approaching. 
He did not now rise with a view to enter 
into an examination of the policy pursued 
by former Administrations with respect to 
this question. Their custom was, to make 
an arrangement, in the first instance, with 
the Bank of England, and then to come to 
Parliament for its sanction; thereby leav- 
ing the House hardly an opportunity to 
examine such arrangement. Now, he 
earnestly hoped to hear from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that this course 
would not be pursued on the present oc- 
casion, but that the House of Commons 
would be called on to institute a strict ex- 
amination into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the banking-system of Eng- 
land, before they granted a renewal of the 
Charter, in order, on the one hand, that 
they might prevent the recurrence of those 
convulsions and those enormous losses 
which had been sustained by the present 
banking system, and on the other, to give 
to the country the great and immense 
benefit which would be derived from a 
sound system of banking. The subject 
was of the utmost importance, and he took 
the opportunity which now presented itself 
of procuring for himself and for the public 
some precise information relative to it. 
He hoped, therefore, that the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
state to the House what course was in- 
tended to be followed on this occasion. 
Lord Althorp said, he thought it would 
probably be found proper and fitting for 
the House to enter into an inquiry on this 
subject in the present Session. He had 
not positively made up his mind whether 
that inquiry should be instituted during 
this Session or in the next; but his im- 
pression was, that it would be desirable 
if it took place in the present. As to his 
right hon. friend’s observation upon the 
course which former Governments had 
pursued with respect to the Bank, he 
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pledged himself to his right hon. friend, 
and to the House, that no such system 
should be now adopted. The question 
should be submitted to the House perfectly 
free from any private arrangement between 
the Government and the Bank. At the 
same time, Ministers would make up their 
minds as to what appeared to them right 
and proper to be done, but no pledge 
would be given, no engagement would be 
entered into. No man could attach more 
importance to the question than he did. 
He felt that it was most essential to place 
the whole banking system of the country 
on a sound footing, in order to secure the 
interests of the public. 


East-Inp1a Company’s CHarter,] 
General Gascoyne wished to know at what 
time it was intended to renew the commit- 
tee which was appointed last Session to 
inquire into the state of the trade with 
India and China? 

Lord Althorp said, it was not his inten- 
tion to move for the renewal of that com- 
mittee before the recess. The reason was, 
that the President of the Board of 
Control would not take his seat in that 
House until after Christmas, and it was 
necessary that he should be present when 
the committee was renewed. 


Repucrion OF SaLanries’ComMITTEE. | 
Mr. Phillpotts said, he wished to make a 
few observations with reference to the 
select committee that was appointed last 
night. He observed that the noble Lord 
himself was on that committee, although 
he had understood that no person con- 
nected with the Administration was to be 
placed on it. Two members of the late 
Government were also appointed members 
of the committee. These Gentlemen were 
certainly placed in a very extraordinary 
situation; because, if they declared that 
the salaries were too large, they would 
thereby convict themselves of having, 
during the many years they held office, 
received enormous salaries—salaries greatly 
disproportioned to the duties performed 
by them. They would, therefore, be in 
some measure compelled to state that the 
salaries were not too great. He also ob- 
served that the names of several of those 
who last night expressed strongly their 
opinion that the salaries were not too 
large, were introduced on this committee ; 
but not one of those individuals who en- 
tertained a very different opinion had been 
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placed on it. He had one other observa- 
tion to make on this subject. He saw, 
on the Order-book, a notice given by an 
hon. Alderman (Wood) for a specific 
motion for the reduction of those salaries, 
which he proposed to bring on after the 
recess. Howwasit, he asked, that that hon. 
Alderman was not on this committee? As 
he meant to make a specific motion, hemust 
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have directed his attention to the subject, | 


and therefore he was a proper person to be | 
i have been the result of chance, arising 


placed on the committee. He now asked 
the noble Lord, with the most perfect 
cordiality whether he had any objection 
to make this addition to the committee ? 

Lord Althorp said, he was quite ready 
to give the hon. Member an answer. His 
object was to place no person on the 
Committee who could be supposed to be 
under the influence of Government. With 
respect to the placing two of the late 
Ministers on the Committee, that was 
done for the purpose of arriving at details 
of official business, which could not be 
given by any other persons. And though 
he had been all his life politically opposed 
to them as Ministers, still there were no 
individuals on whose honour, fairness, and 
integrity, he would place greater reliance. 
If their salaries had been too high, the 
blame rested with the House, and not with 
them; and, therefore, it was proper that 
the whole subject should be investigated 
by a Committee, whose Jabours would 
be laid before the House, which could 
then decide on its recommendation. The 
hon. Member said, he was surprised that 
no person who spoke in favour of a reduc- 
tion of salaries was placed on the Com- 
mittee. It was strange, that he overlooked 
the hon. member for Dorsetshire, who had 
been all his life anxious for a reduction of 
expenditure. The hon. Member also 
observed, that some Gentlemen who spoke 
Jast night unfavourably of a reduction of 
salaries, were named on the Committee. 
But, he could say, that he selected the 
Committee with the greatest care before 
the debate, and therefore what then passed 
could not have affected the nomination. 
With respect to the hon. Alderman, he 
had no objection to his being added to the 
Committee. He had quite forgotten that 
the hon. Alderman had given the notice 
alluded to. His great object was to frame 
the Committee so as to give perfect satis- 
faction to the country ; and it would have 
been most absurd if Ministers intended any 
thing else. 


| 
| 
| 
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Sir G. Warrender expressed his regret 
at not having seen the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire on the Committee that morning. 
Had he been present, he doubted not that 
he would have been appointed Chairman, 
-—a situation for which his extensive ex- 
perience peculiarly qualified him. 

Sir R. Peel admitted, that the Com- 
mittee was very fairly formed. If indi- 
viduals were not included who last night 
spoke in favour of reduction, it could only 


out of the manner in which the appoint- 
ment of Committees was ordinarily ar- 
ranged. The subject to be considered was 
an exceedingly delicate one. It would be 
very difficult to say what would be a 
sufficient remuneration fora Prime Minister, 
or a leader in the House of Commons, 
without inquiring into the private circum- 
stances of the individual. With reference 
to the circumstances in which he was 
placed, he could not help thinking that 
the object of this inquiry would be much 
better served by omitting him (Sir R. Peel) 
and his right hon. friend. They were 
placed in a more painful situation than if 
they even were subject to the influence of 
the Government; because any honourable 
man in office would much rather agree to 
a reduction of his salary, than say that 
for many years he had been receiving more 
than the public ought to have paid. 
In his opinion, therefore, it would be more 
likely to afford satisfaction to the public, 
if those who had held office were merely 
calicd on to give their evidence. It would 
be much more agreeable to him to appear 
before the Committee as a witness, than to 
sit on it as a Judge; for if he gave his con- 
scientious opinion that the salaries ought 
not to be lowered, it might be unjustly 
supposed that he was only vindicating the 
character and conduct of himself and of 
those who had been connected with him 
in office. If it were necessary that he 
should act on the Committee, he would 
not shrink from the performance of his 
duty ; but he thought it would be better to 
omit his name and that of his right hon. 
friend. He begged Icave again to state 
his willingness to give all the information 
in his power, to facilitate the inquiry ; and 
to say, at the same time, that he thought 
the Committee was very fairly framed. 
An hon. Member concurred in the 
opinion of the right hon. Baronet, that it 
would have been better if his name and 
that of his right hon. friend had been 
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omitted in forming the Committee. At 
the same time he gave to the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, full 
credit for the fairness with which the Com- 
mittee was selected. 


Ture Jews.] Mr. Cutlar Ferguson 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant) whether he was prepared 
on an early day to bring forward a measure 
similar to that which he introduced last 
Session, for the relief of persons professing 
the Jewish religion ? 

Mr. R. Grant said, he had intimated 
on a former occasion that it was not his 
intention to drop this subject, and he would 
now state, for the information of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that on an early 
day, on Monday next, he would present 
a petition from individuals of the Jewish 
persuasion, and he would then state when 
he meant to bring the question forward 
which he was, atsome period of the Session, 
fully pledged to do. 


Procession oF THE TRADES ‘TO Sr. 
Jamus’s Panace.] Mr. Grove Price said, 
that seeing the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his place, he was 
anxious to take the opportunity of putting 
a question to him on a subject of great 
constitutional importance. He could as- 
sure the noble Lord that his question did 
not arise from any spirit of hostility to him, 
or from any desire to embarrass the new 
Government. He would put the same 
question to the members of the late Go- 
vernment 
Neither was he disposed to put his question 
in the absence of his hon, and learned 
friend, the chief legal adviser of the Crown 
in that House, for whom, on public and 
private grounds, he had a great esteem ; 
and for whose consistency of public prin- 
ciple he had the highest respect,—a con- 
sistency which, he regretted to say, he 


had not seen in some others who held that | 
situation before him; but he thought the | 


subject was one so interesting in a con- 
stitutional point of view, that it ought not 
to be postponed. His question was, whe- 


under similar circumstances. | 
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ther the Government of which the noble : 
Lord formed a part, were aware of the | 


intention of the large masses of the people | 


who had accompanied the deputation to 


present the Address a few days ago to his | 
Majesty, at his Palace of St. James’s, to | 
form the procession which had gone up? , 
He wished to know whether this assem- | 
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blage had the deliberate sanction of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, or had been allowed 
to proceed with their tacit acquiescence. 
He was desirous to have an answer to 
this, because it was important to know 
whether the Government had sanctioned, 
or only connived at, that which he must 
say was clearly a violation of the Statute- 
law of the land. He was aware that it 
was held in a very high jegal quarter that 
the assemblage to which he alluded was 
not illegal—and that it was even a highly 
constitutional assemblage. With every 
respect for the great legal authority to 
which he referred, he knew that the opinion 
of others, for whose great legal knowledge 
and acquirements those who were ac- 
quainted with them had the greatest respect, 
was very different. He would say, that 
some of the highest legal authorities in the 
country took a very different view of this 
matter as to the point of law. On this 
account he regretted that this subject had 
not been introduced by some Member of 
great eminence, skill, and legal knowledge, 
and possessing in consequence more weight 
with the House than he could pretend to. 
Humble as he was, he had no hesitation 
in saying that the procession to St. James’s 
Palace, carrying up an Address to the 
Sovereign, was illegal. The Statute of 
which it was a violation, was the 13th of 
Charies 2nd. The necessity for the passing 
of such an Act at that time was obvious. 
The country was then smarting under the 
effects produced by tumultuous assem- 
blages of persons met for the purposes of 
petitioning. It might be said, that the 
procession to which he referred had not 
been a tumultuous assemblage, but, 
according to the Statute he had quoted, 
and the clause of which he would read, it 
was not necessary that a tumult should 
take place to render the meeting illegal. 

An hon. Member here rose to order,— 
If the hon. Gentleman wished to ask a 
very plain question, as it appeared to be, 
he put it to him whether it would not be 
the better course to ask it at once, without 
occupying the time of the House at such 
length. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Member 
who rose to order, was himself not quite 
in order. 

Mr. Grove Price said, he was anxious 
to explain the grounds on which he put 
the question. The clause of the Act of 
the 13th Charles 2nd, to which he begged 
to call the attention of the House, was to 
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this effect—that no person or persons 
whatsoever shall repair to his Majesty, or 
to both or either Houses of Parliament, on 
the pretence or for the purpose of pre- 
senting any Petition, Declaration, or Ad- 
dress, accompanied by any excessive— 
not tumultuous—but any excessive num- 
bers; and that the number of persons | 
accompanying the carrying up of any | 
such Petition or Address shall not exceed | 
ten, on pain of fine and imprisonment. | 
The House were aware of the danger | 
against which this Act was intended to | 
guard; and most certainly, under that 

Act, the procession in question was illegal. 
It was no matter whether the meeting was 
tumultuous or not. He argued the ques- 
tion on principle; for if there were no 
tumult or inconvenience,—and he thought 
there were both, and that many peace- 
able and well-disposed persons were 
considerably alarmed and inconvenienced 
by such an assembly,—but supposing there 
were neither, he must still say that it made 
no difference in the principle for which 
he contended. There might be no tumult 
at one such assemblage, or at another, 
but the admission of the precedent would 
tend gradually to lead from shade to shade 
of disturbance, till at last the most serious 
evils might notonly be apprehended, but be 
really produced by it. This was no new 
doctrine of his. It was the opinion pro- 
nounced by some of the highest legal 
authorities of which this country could 
boast. At the time of Lord George Gor- 
don’s mob, this Act of Charles 2nd was 
quoted by Lord Mansfield, who stated 
that under that Act any large assembly 
of persons, however peaceable in their 
demeanour, attending to present a Pe- 
tition to the Sovereign, or to cither 
House of Parliament, was illegal. This 
doctrine was acquiesced in by Judges 
Buller and Ashurst, and it was also clearly 
laid down by Mr. Justice Blackstone. 
It was also the doctrine of a writer who 
was not remarkable for his great attach- 
ment to royalty or the high prerogative of 
Kings. The meeting to which he referred 
was an assemblage of many thousands of 
persons, who went up for the purpose of 
paying a compliment to their Sovercign: 
but in the procession was introduced that 
banner, which had been the signal of more 
crime, bloodshed, rapine, and destruction 
than any other that had ever been raised 
in Europe [Cheers and laughter.| He 
cared not for the cheers of hon, Gentle- 
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He appealed to history, which was 
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men, 


| of much greater authority than their cheers, 


when he asserted that more scenes of 
horror, and cruelty, and destruction, had 
been committed under that banner, than 
any other that had -been raised in Europe. 
He’ reported his hope that no defence 
would be set up for this assemblage on 
the ground that it had not been productive 
of any riot or tumult: that made no differ- 
ence as to its legality. His objection was 
to the principle; and because he so 
objected, he wished to know from the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) how far the assemblage had 
received the direct sanction or the conni- 
vance of Ministers. 

Lord Althorp begged leave in answer to 
the question of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, to state the circumstances of the case 
as they had come to the knowledge of 
Government. Very soon after his noble 
friend, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department came into office, he was 
waited upon by a deputation from the 
trades’ societies, who expressed the great 
disappointment that had been experienced 
by the bodies to which they belonged, at 
not having had an opportunity, after the 
preparations they had made, of testifying 
their loyal and dutiful attachment to his 
Majesty, as they expected to have done 
had he visited the City; and they added 
a wish that they might be permitted to 
present the Address they had prepared at 
one of the levees. To this his noble friend 
replied, that there could be no objection, 
but his noble friend did not understand 
that it was intended that the deputation 
should be accompanied by any procession 
such as that which had taken place, and 
it was only a day or two before the in- 
tended presentation that he learned that 
it was to be accompanied by the proces- 
sion of the trades. As soon as that in- 
formation reached him, he lost no time in 
consulting with the Magistrates of police 
and others whose duty it was to attend to 
the preservation of the peace of the metro- 
polis. From these gentlemen he learned, 
that the peace of the City would run less 
risk of being interrupted by allowing the 
procession to proceed peaceably, than by 
prohibiting its assemblage, and they added 
that if no order to disturb it were issued, 
they would be answerable for the preser- 
vation of the peace, for which they had 
made sufficient arrangements. The result 
was as had been predicted. The meeting 
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was most peaceable in its conduct from 
first tolast. Under these circumstances, 
he must say, that he considered his noble 
friend acted with great prudence and sound 
sense in allowing the procession to proceed 
without interruption. He would at the 
same time admit that, according to the 
strict letter of the Act which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had quoted, an offence 
had been committed in the assemblage of 
such a mass of persons to present an Ad- 
dress to the Sovereign, yet it would be 
unwise in Government to institute any 
prosecution for that offence. Such a 
course would be the most ill-advised and 
imprudent which any Government could 
adopt. When the people conducted them- 
selves too with so much good order, it 
would have been most ill-judged to dis- 
turb them then, or to prosecute them 
afterwards fur having assembled, even 
though such an assembly was, strictly 
speaking, illegal. At the same time he 
would admit the very great inconvenience 
of such assemblies on similar occasions, or 
of making this case a precedent for future 
processions for similar objects. It was 
well known that this Act had often been 
violated by processions with Addresses, 
without having any notice taken of their 
illegality; witness the presentation of 
addresses from the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. [Mr. G. Price: ‘These 
are permitted by Act of Parliament.’] Ad- 
mitting that to be the case, he wouldstill say 
in the general proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member he concurred, and that, 
according to the strict interpretation of 
the Act, such assemblies were illegal, 
though they had not unfrequently been 
permitted, and under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case, it would have 
been highly imprudent to disturb this one. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
alluded to the fact of this assemblage hav- 
ing had amongst their banners a tri-colour 
flag. He would admit with him that that 
flag had been the signal of much crime and 
of much bloodshed, but these characters 
ditl not belong to the tri-coloured flag of 
the present day; and if the assemblage of 
Wednesday had borne that flag, of which 
he had not heard until now, no doubt it 
was not out of any approval of the scenes 
which had formerly taken place: under it, 
but from admiration of the great and 
glorious and successful struggle for liberty 
which had been made under it in France 
during the last days of July. That was 
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a feeling in which he, in common with the 
great mass of the people of this country, 
most cordially joined, and he owned that, 
with the admissions he had already made 
as to this meeting, he could not think its 
character worse, by bearing such a fag as 
an expression of their admiration of that 
glorious event. 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, that the spirit 
of the Act which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to was not violated 
by the meeting; but that though its letter 
might not have been in strictness adhered 
to, his Majesty’s Government had acted 
with great wisdom and prudence in allow- 
ing the procession to approach his Majesty 
without interruption in the way it had 
done; and he must own, that he was rather 
surprised at the hon. and learned Member 
quoting an Act, passed at such a period 
as the time of Charles 2nd, and now almost 
forgotten, with a view of applying its pro- 
visions to times like the present. If he 
recollected correctly, this Act was passed 
in the second year of the actual reign of 
Charles 2nd; and when hon. Members 
looked back to the spirit of those times, 
they would find that certain Acts of the 
same spirit were passed to render the 
proceedings of the Long Parliament more 
palatable to the Crown. But though the 
Act was, in strictness, still the law of the 
land, yet it was a law which, in the pre- 
sent very different tone and temper of 
the country, it would be neither wise nor 
prudent to enforce according to its strict 
letter. He thought, therefore, Ministers 
acted the part of sensible and prudent 
men in not restricting those ebullitions of 
loyalty on the part of the people, for 
which they had made such preparations, 
and which there was no reason to doubt 
would be expressed in any other than a 
peaceful and decorous manner. If Ministers 
had permitted his Majesty’s residence to 
be approached by a tumultuous assembly, 
they would, no doubt, be held justly re- 
sponsible to the country; but after what 
he had that evening heard of the character 
of the assembly, and after what he had 
heard in another place on the subject, he 
must say, that Ministers had acted with 
wisdom and sound discretion; and their 
conduct must raise them in the estimation 
of the country,—in the confidence of 
which he was happy to know they were 
gaining ground more and more every day. 
Before he sat down he would beg to say a 
word or two as to what fell from the hon. 
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and learned Member who had introduced 
this subject. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, with a want of that quickness of per- 
ception which he understood distinguished 
him elsewhere, had confounded two very 
important periods in the history of France, 
and had taken the tri-coloured flag of the 
present day, as a signal for the horrors 
which had occurred under it during the first 
Revolution. No two periods could be more 
different in the character of the events which 
distinguished them. For his part he exe- 
crated the horrors of the first Revolution as 
much as any man, but it would be a most 
unfounded attack on the conduct of those 
brave men who had immortalized them- 
selves in the late Revolution, to look upon 
their national flag now as a signal for 
rapine, bloodshed, and destruction. From 
what he had recently seen in France, and 
from what he knew of many of those who 
were most conspicuous in the delivery of 
their country, he would say, that the 
crimes of the first Revolution had been in 
a great measure expiated by the glorious 
manner in which the second had been 
achieved. Let it be also considered, that 
if the flag of France was borne in a pro- 
cession here, it was the flag of a nation 
whose Sovereign we had recognized, and 
whom, he trusted, we should long continue 
to call the firm ally of the king of England. 
Sir Robert Peel said, there could be no 
doubt that a meeting, such as that assem- 
bled the other day for the purpose of going 
up with an Address to the Sovereign, was 
illegal. Such a meeting might be, as that 
was, quite peaceable, but still, an actual 
tumult was not necessary in order to 
render it illegal. The mobs which assem- 
bled under Lord George Gordon, professed 
that they met for the most peaceable pur- 
poses, but, nevertheless, all the authorities 
of that day, and ever since, had no doubt 
that they were illegal assemblies. Indeed, 
it was impossible to consider that an 
assemblage of 10,000 or 20,000 persons 
round the doors of Parliament, in times 
of public calamity, or in a period of great 
excitement, should not have some undue 
control on their proceedings, and on 
this ground such assemblages, however 
peaceable their professed and even real 
object might be, were very wisely pro- 
hibited. With respect to the case before 
the House, he was very glad to find that 
Government looked upon it rather as an 
exception to the general rule than the 
rule; for undoubtedly, if such assemblages 
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were to be permitted on the precedent of 
this, it might lead to serious evils, and 
certainly would cause very great public 
inconvenience. He owned he had heard 
now for the first time, but with great re- 
gret, that a tri-coloured flag had been borne 
amongst the banners of that procession. He 
heard it with the more regret, as, from the 
communication that had been made to 
him by the deputation that had waited 
upon him before he went out of office, he 
had understood that nothing of this kind 
was contemplated. Three persons from 
the trades’ societies had waited upon him, 
acquainting him with the circumstances to 
which the noble Lord (Althorp) had already 
alluded in his statement of what occurred 
before the noble Lord now at the head of 
the Home Department. Those three in- 
dividuals were not of any high rank in life, 
but he had received and treated them with 
a respect which he considered very justly 
due to the good sense and intelligence 
which they appeared to possess. They 
stated the disappointment experienced by 
the trades at the postponement of his 
Majesty’s intended visit to the City, after 
the expensive preparations they had made 
in flags and banners to receive him, and 
they expressed a wish to be allowed to 
present their Addresses at the levee. He 
said, there could be no objection to that 
course, but it must be with the clear un- 
derstanding that not many of their body 
should come up with the deputation. On 
that understanding they went away; and 
he had no doubt that a similar understand- 
ing was entered into with the noble Lord, 
his successor in office. As to the tri- 
coloured flag, he would admit that, as the 
flag of a country whose change of govern- 
ment we had acknowledged, and with 
which we were in perfect amity, it could 
not be considered as the representative of 
any crimes which in former times had 
been committed under it; but, at the 
same time, he should wish, that in a pro- 
cession got up to compliment the Sovereign 
of this country, there should be no other 
flag introduced but our own national flags. 
He would have said the same last year, 
had the white flag been borne in any 
similar procession. Still he must hope 
that there was some mistake in this, and 
that a flag belonging to one of the trades 
which were of various colours was mistaken 
for the tri-colour, for he owned he could 
not have expected, after what had passed 
between him and the leaders of this pro- 
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cession, that they would have sanctioned 
any thing of this kind. ; 

Mr. Cornewall said, that he was in 
Pall Mall on the day in question, and saw 
the whole procession pass. He could not 
tell why, but there had been an impression 
on his mind, while the procession was pass- 
ing, that he should see the tri-coloured flag 
among the banners ; but it was not there ; 
he could take upon himself to say, that 
there was no tri-coloured flag, and he 
should be ready even to depose to that 
fact in a Court of Justice. 

Sir Robert Peel was now more con- 
vinced that there must have been some 
mistake as to the flag being a tri-colour ; 
but even if it were, it would be unfair to 
fix upon it as the act of those who managed 
the procession. In an assembly of 10,000 
persons, it was impossible to guard against 
the introduction of such a flag, by one or 
two; and it would therefore be unjust to 
charge it as the act of the whole. 

Lord John Russell said, since the right 
hon. Baronet viewed the question without 
any disposition to impute blame to his 
noble friend at the head of the Home 
Department, he was ready to admit with 
him, that, according to the strict letter of 
the Act, the procession was not legal, and 
that it ought not to be drawn into a pre- 
cedent for any future procession on similar 
occasions, for he acknowledged that such 
a practice might give rise to serious evils. 
From the letter and spirit of the Statute, 
it was clearly illegal that large masses of 
the people should go up with Addresses, 
yet it was but justice to the individuals 
who were assembled on that occasion to 
say, that not only was their conduct harm- 
less and inoffensive, but praiseworthy, for 
the perfect good order and decorum which 
they had observed throughout. Let it 
also be recollected, that this body did not 
go up to petition—to ask any thing of the 
Sovereign—but simply to present an Ad- 
dress expressive of their loyalty and duti- 
ful attachment to his Majesty. As to 
whether they bore the tri-coloured flag or 
not, he could not say; but if they had, 
he could not look upon it as intended as 
any insult to our own national flag, to 
which the people of this country were 
greatly attached, as they were also to the 
person of the gracious Sovereign under 
whom they had the happiness to live. The 
flag, if introduced at all, must have been 
intended as a complimentary mode of ex- 
pressing their admiration of the glorious 
VOL. I. 
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struggle which had so recently been made 
for liberty under that banner. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to be understood 
as not giving any opinion as to the policy 
of permitting this procession; but he 
would fully admit that, under the circum- 
stances in which the knowledge of it had 
reached the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, it would have been 
impolitic to proscribe the meeting. He 
had been long enough in office himself to 
know the cases of difficulty which often 
presented themselves to the Home Secre- 
tary, and he fully admitted the difficulty 
in which the noble Lord was placed when 
he heard of the intended procession at so 
very short a period before the day that 
it was to take place. No doubt, if suffi- 
cient notice had been given, the noble 
Lord would, as he ought, have prevented 
it; but with so little notice, and the 
eater that had been made, it was, 

e admitted, acting with prudence to let 
it proceed undisturbed. 

Mr. G. Lamb said, that it was only the 
day before the intended procession that 
the Home Secretary was made acquainted 
with it, and that by having a placard 
brought to the office, noticing the intention 
of the trades to go up to the Palace. 
Under these circumstances, he thought it 
would have been the height of imprudence, 
not to say downright madness, to have pre- 
vented the procession, as it could not have 
been done without resorting to force. He 
would only add, with reference to what 
fell from the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
as to the conduct of the people, that their 
peaceable demeanour, after they had come 
up in the expectation of obtaining a sight 
of their Sovereign, and of receiving an 
answer to their Address, was entitled to 
great praise, and in the present period of 
excitement it more fully proved the loyalty 
and attachment to their Sovereign of the 
people of the metropolis. On the subject 
of the right of petitioning, he might be 
allowed to say a word. It was a right in 
which the strict letter of the law was every 
day violated without a word being said 
about it. For instance, petitions were 
presented to and received by that House, 
praying for reform and other changes, and 
yet by law no petition could be presented 
for any alteration in Church and State 
signed by more than twenty persons, un- 
less it was signed by the Lord Mayor, or by 
the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions, or by 
some other potentates of that description. 
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The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply. 

Lord Althorp said, he should at present 
merely move ‘ That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that a sum not exceeding 
100,000/. be granted to his Majesty to- 
wardssatisfying the Annuities and Pensions 
payable out of the Consolidated Fund or 
Civil List, deficient from the demise of 
the late King up to the 5th of January, 
1831.” As the House would have ample 
opportunity for investigating the subject 
immediately after the recess, he did not 
anticipate that any objection would be 
made to the present Motion, and should 
therefore sit down without offering any 
further observations. 

Mr. Goulburn said, it was not his in- 
tention to oppose the proposition of the 
noble Lord, for although it was a depar- 
ture from former precedents, existing cir- 
cumstances sufficiently accounted for the 
deviation. On all other occasions it had 
been the first act of the Legislature, on the 
demise of the Crown, to make provision 
for the Civil List. He was not surprised 
at the proposed deviation from establish- 
ed custom, but could not help regretting 
it, as the precedent might possibly prove 
inconvenient hereafter. It appeared to be 
most for the interest of all parties, that 
the question should be brought to a con- 
clusion as soon as circumstances would 
admit. Under this feeling, he repeated, 
he did not mean to give any opposition to 
the motion just made by the noble Lord. 

Lord Althorp concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman in thinking that it would 
have been more desirable to make an 
arrangement for the provision of the Civil 
List at the commencement of the Session, 
but the late changes having been effected 
so recently, it was out of the power of his 
Majesty's present Ministers to make them- 
selves masters of the details in a manner 
which would enable them so soon to pro- 
pose the Civil List on their own responsi- 
bility. Had they attempted to do so, 
they would not have acted consistently 
with their duty to the public. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to apprehend 
danger from the precedent, but all pre- 
cedents were to be considered in connexion 
with the circumstances which induced 
them, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that the future recurrence of similar cir- 
cumstances would warrant the adoption of 
a similar line of conduct. 

Vote agreed to, 
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A Resolution, ‘‘ That it is the opi- 
nion of this Committee, that a sum, not 
exceeding 750,000/., be granted to his 
Majesty, towards defraying the interest 
on Exchequer-bills,” was also adopted 
nem. con. 

The House resumed, the report to be 
received on Monday. 


Recency Birty.] The House then 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Regency Bill. On reading the first 
clause, 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson objected to the 
wording of it, as excluding from the 
Throne all possible issue of the King, by 
any marriage after the death of the present 
Queen, in favour of the Princess Victoria. 
It was possible that her present Majesty 
might die, that the King might marry 
again, and have issue, and from the man- 
ner in which this clause was worded, be- 
stowing the Regency on the Duchess of 
Kent, in case his Majesty slivuld die 
without issue by his present Consort, it 
would postpone the claims of that issue 
to the right of the Princess Victoria. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman moved, as an 
Amendment, to substitute for the words 
* Leaving no issue by her present Majes- 
ty,” the words, ‘‘ Leaving no issue him 
surviving.” 

Sir Robert Peel thought there was no 
necessity forthe Amendment. The Bill 
was intended only to apply to existing 
circumstances, Certainly it was possible 
that her Majesty might die, but before 
the King could complete another marriage 
he must come to Parliament. That would 
be time enough to provide for the case the 
hon. and learned Gentleman supposed. 
The present Bill was only to remove doubts 
as to who should exercise the Royal au-. 
thority in one particular case, and there- 
fore the Amendment was not necessary. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson admitted, that the 
Act. was intended to provide for a particu- 
lar case, but as the first clause was of a 
general description, the Amendment that 
le proposed seemed necessary. 

The Attorney General (Sir Thomas Den- 
man) admitted the force of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s observation. The 
Bill as it now stood implied a restrietion 
which he understood was not intended. 
The best way of amending it, however, 
would be, to leave out the words “ her 
present Majesty,” making the enactment 
depend on his Majesty dying without issue. 
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Mr. O’Connell took the same objection 
to the clause as the hon. and learned 
member for Kircudbright (Mr. Cutlar Fer- 
guson), but he thought the best way of 
amending it was that proposed by the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson agreed to the 
suggestion of the Attorney General. 

Sir Robert Peel cautioned the House 
how they admitted the proposed altera- 
tion, for it would alter the whole principle 
of the Bill. The very intention of the Bill 
was to provide for the contingency of her 
present Majesty having no issue, and that 
alone. He would remind the House, that 
it would be very unadvisable to make any 
general measure without much consider- 
ation, for it was possible that marriages 
might be contracted which would be good 
inlaw, though not held valid by Parliament. 
If they meant to constitute a Regency for 
all possible cases, a different bill would 
be required. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson thought the other 
clauses might, without difficulty, be adapt- 
ed to the proposed Amendment. 

Lord Althorp saw the difficulty which 
had been pointed out, but in general he 
agreed with the view taken of the Bill, and 
of the care required to alter it, by the right 
hon. Baronet. If it were necessary to alter 
the Bill, he should prefer the Amendment 
suggested by his hon. and learned friend, 
the Attorney General; but, at the same 
time, as the Bill was of so much import- 
ance, he hoped his hon. and learned friend 
would not press his Amendment till the 
Report was brought up. 

Mr. Tennyson observed, that it was a 
most grave and serious matter, for the Bill 
might be a Bill of Exclusion, and might re- 
gulate the succession. The Bill, however, 
contemplated only one contingency, and to 
that it ought to be confined. 

Mr. O’ Connell also again contended, that 
the Bill, as it was worded, might be a Bill 
of Exclusion, 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought the perfec- 
tion of the Bill was, that it was strictly 
limited to the particular case; and should 
the case supposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman arrive, the King would have 
to come to Parliament to complete his 
marriage, and theu the circumstance might 
be provided for. 

The Attorney General defended his pro- 
posed Amendment, and showed that all 
the other clauses of the Bill might be easily 
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should defer to the wishes of his noble 
friend, and postpone his Amendment till 
the bringing up of the Report. 

Sir Robert Peel entered his protest 
against introducing words into the Bill 
which would imply that any Queen Con- 
sort might be Regent. 

After some further conversation, the 
consideration of the Amendment was post- 
poned. Several of the following clauses 
were agreed to without amendment. 

On the suggestion of Mr. O’Connell, 
the words ‘ Roman Catholic” were sub- 
stituted for the word “ Papist” in the 
clause where it was necessarily introduced. 
The other clauses were agreed to without 
amendments. The Report was ordered 
to be received on Monday next. 

[Mr. Phillpotts withdrew his motion 
for an Address for a copy of all commu- 
nications which had taken place between 
the Lord Bishop of Exeter and his Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, respecting the said 
Bishop’s holding the Rectory of Stanhope 
in commendam with the See of Exeter. | 


Cuvurcn or EnGLanp ResipEents 
AND Non-resipENnts.| Mr. Long Wel- 
lesley said, that in rising to move for the 
returns which he should read at the con- 
clusion of his observations, he was actuated 
by no feelings of hostility towards the 
Church, but by a sincere desire to render 
it as pure and useful as its best friends 
could wish. His object in moving for 
them was twofold. He wished in the first 
place to ascertain the number of clergy- 
men who did not reside on their benefices, 
in order to devise some general measure 
to compel their residence—a consumma- 
tion which was highly desirable, as he 
could state from his own personal expe- 
rience that in all parishes where the clergy- 
men were resident, the condition of the 
poor was much better than in those parishes 
where the clergymen were not resident. 
He wished in the next place, if the infor- 
mation obtained by‘these returns should 
warrant it, to found upon it a measure for 
the better payment of the working clergy, 
similar to that which a noble Lord had 
carried through the other House of Par- 
liament, with equal credit to his head and 
his heart. The hon. Member then moved, 
for ‘‘ a return of the annual separate esti- 
mated value of every Vicarage, Rectory, Li- 
ving, or other clerical benefice in the gift of 





adapted to it. Of course, however, he 
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of each benefice, and its value in the King’s 
books, as contrasted with its actual value; 
a return, with the name and description of 
every Living on which there is no clerical 
residence whatever;—a return of those 
Livings upon which there is a suitable 
clerical residence, and whether such resi- 
dence is or is not in repair, and to what 
purpose converted ;—a return of the num- 
ber of the parochial benefices in the gift of 
the Crown, the duties of which are per- 
formed by those to whom the benefices 
have been given, or by Curates, and whe- 
ther those Curates be resident upon such 
benefice, and if non-resident, where re- 
siding ;—a return of the income which 
each Curate derives bona fide from his 
Patron, Vicar, or other superior, for the 
annual performance of his professional 
duties.” 

Mr. Leader suggested that these returns 
ought also to be made regarding the value 
of every benefice in Ireland. 

Mr. Long Wellesley could not agree to 
the suggestion, because he believed that a 
commission was now inquiring into the 
value and amount of Church property in 
Ireland. ° 

Mr. Fyler hoped, that the returns would 
be demanded, not merely from the incum- 
bents of all benefices in the gift of the 
Crown, but also from the incumbents of 
all churches throughout England. 

Mr. Long Wellesley could not agree to 
this suggestion, any more than he could 
to that which had been already made to 
him. He would candidly admit, that his 
reason for moving for these returns was 
his belief that there was ground of com- 
plaint as to the non-residence of the se- 
cular clergy. He had limited his inquiry 
to the Livings inthe gift of the Crown, 
because he did not wish to give offence to 
the hierarchy, and because he had ob- 
served that inquiries which were very large 
in their nature, were not in general pro- 
ductive of any beneficial result. His ob- 
ject was, to collect a mass of information 
so condensed and specific in its nature 
that a practical measure could easily be 
founded upon it. 

Returns ordered. 
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Minutes.) Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
ALTHORP, an Address, for accounts of the Population of 
each City and Borough in England now returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament, to be prepared from the Parliamentary 
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census of 1821; of the Population of each City and 
Town in England not now returning Members to Parlia- 
ment, which amounted in 1821 to 10,000 or upwards; of 

- the Population of each County in England and Scotland, 
to be prepared from the Parliamentary census; a similar 
Return of the Population of each Royal Borough in Scot- 
land, now sharing in the return of 2 Member to Parlia- 
ment, and of each City not so sharing, the population of 
which in 1821 exceeded 8,000. 

Petitions presented. For the speedy abolition of Negro 
Slavery, by Mr. Luoyp, four from Methodist Congrega- 
tions at Romsey, Winchester, and Southampton:—By Sir 
R. FerGusson, two from parishes in Fife:—By Mr. 
Rumsowp, from Yarmouth:—By Lord STANLEY, five 
from parishes in Cheshire, and from Wigan and Liver- 
pool:—By Mr. Denison, two from Dissenting Chapels at 
Clapham and Walworth :—By Mr. B. Smiru, from 
Tralee :—By Mr. Bippu.Pu, from Tenby and Colton :— 
By Mr. S. Rice, from Kingston-upon-Thames. By Lord 
STANLEY, from the Shopkeepers of Great and Little Bolton, 
against the Truck System. By Mr. Puiuuires, from 
Glastonbury, for the repeal of the Assessed Taxes. By 
Mr. JAMES JOHNSTONE, from Stirling and Dunfermling, 
for Parliamentary Reform. 

A Committee reported, that Mr. StuART WorRTLEY was not 
duly elected to serve in Parliament for Forfar district of 
Burghs, and a new Writ was, on the Motion of the 
Chairman, ordered to be issued. 


Repeat or THE Unron.] Mr. Spring 
Rice presented two petitions from the city 
and county of Limerick, praying fora Repeal 
of the Union. The hon. Member said, that 
he was sorry he could not, consistently 
with his sense of public duty and personal 
integrity, give any support to the prayer 
of the petitioners. He was well convinced 
that a repeal of the Union would not be- 
nefit the people of Ireland, but that it 
would materially injure that country, and 
inflict the greatest evils upon the empire 
at large. As he gave the petitioners credit 
for honourable motives in forming the 
views they entertained upon the subject, 
it was but reasonable that they should 
extend the same liberality towards him, 
and that they should concede to him what 
he willingly yielded to them—the right of 
forming private opinions upon the sub- 

ect. 

Mr. O'Connell, at the request of the 
petitioners, supported the petition. He 
had been accused of being the instigator 
of the petitions upon this subject, but he 
denied the charge, and appealed to the 
hon. member for Limerick for its fallacy. 
The petitions were, in fact, produced by 
great distress, which made men cast about 
for relief. He had announced last year 
that the distress was great, and it con- 
tinued. It was impossible, indeed, to give 
an adequate idea of the distress and misery 
of Ireland. In Limerick it was frightful. 
He regretted, that the hon. member for 
Limerick disagreed with the petition; for 
he thought a répeal of the Union was the 
only measure that could possibly relieve 
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the distress. Hon. Members could know 
nothing of the extent of this distress, as 
the London Press carefully avoided men- 
tioning it. In fact, he wished for a Par- 
liament in Ireland, because the Press of 
England, being governed by self-interest, 
had no motive to attend to the affairs of 
that country ; and the condition, opinions, 
and sentiments, of the Irish people were, 
therefore, little known on this side of the 
Channel. Were the Union repealed, Irish 
opinion would find its weight. He feared 
that the opinion delivered by the hon. 
member for Limerick would be the means 
of depriving the House of the talents of 
that hon. Member. 

Mr. Maberly was convinced, that if 
agitation were not artfully kept up by de- 
signing persons, Ireland would be tranquil, 
and would excite a confidence that would 
occasion a flow of capital into that coun- 
try. He had the means of knowing that 
the petitions asking for the repeal of the 
Union did not express the sentiments of 
the people. He thought the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford might do 
something to remove the agitation which 
now prevailed, if be were so disposed. 

Colonel O'Grady could say nothing of 
the petitions, but he knew them to be signed 
by most respectable people. 

Mr. Briscoe thought, that the hon. 
member for Waterford ought to give Go- 
vernment fair play in its efforts to meli- 
orate the condition of Ireland, and not 
throw difficulties in its way, by agitating 
that country. The only argument, indeed, 
which the learned Gentleman used in 
that House for the repeal of the Union 
was the neglect of Ireland by the King’s 
Government. The charge always made 
by Irish Members was, that Government 
neglected the affairs of Ireland. But now 
we had got an Administration, the mem- 
bers of which had always shown them- 
selves friends to Ireland, and they stood 
pledged to do what they could to promote 
its prosperity: he thought, therefore, that 
the new Administration ought to get time 
to arrange their movements before any 
thing should be said as to their future 
intention in regard to Ireland. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that he was not de- 
sirous of troubling the House at any length, 
but he could not allow the opportunity to 
pass without expressing his opinion on the 
subject. Many individuals had told him 
that it would give them the greatest plea- 
sure if he would undertake to support their 
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petitions to this House, but he could not, 
consistently with the feelings he enter- 
tained for the interests of both countries, 
act in compliance with their wishes. At 
the same time he must tell the House, that 
it was in its power, and in that of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, to put an end at once to 
these discussions, Let them, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Waterford said, 
do justice to Ireland, and we should hear 
no more of petition on petition for a repeal 
of the Union. He trusted, however, that 
Ireland would exercise patience, and allow 
Ministers time to consider what could be 
done further; and, on the other hand, he 
hoped Ministers would not delay relief too 
long, and that if they could not imme- 
diately assist the people of Ireland, they 
would at least let them knowthat they were 
not forgotten. He agreed with the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford, that 
the people of Ireland had not had justice 
done to them by the Parliament of this 
country. The people of England knew 
little of the wretched and abject state of 
the people of Ireland; they had not an 
opportunity of knowing it,—there was no 
Press to make them acquainted with the 
real state of the country,—Ireland had no 
means whatever of making its wants 
known. With regard to this discussion, 
he apprehended, be it right or wrong, that 
it would be of great advantage to the 
people of Ireland; and he hoped that, when- 
ever a discussion of this nature took place, 
it would not be attended with taunts or pro- 
vocations of which we had recently had 
several specimens. The more this question 
was agitated, the more it demanded from 
Government such exertions in favour of 
the people of Ireland as should produce 
real and beneficial results. What had been 
done for Ireland by former Parliaments 
was a proof that not much attention had 
been paid to its interests. He did not, 
indeed, see how it could by possibility be 
well attended to, for, with a population 
equal to more than one-half that of Great 
Britain, it had not one-sixth part of the 
representation of the empire vested in it. 
That Ireland had improved, he was ready 
to admit, but further improvement was re- 
quired before it could arrive at that state of 
happiness and prosperity in which it ought 
to be placed. Ireland was better situated 
for purposes of commerce, than any 
other country in the world; it possessed 
every possible means of becoming rich, as 
far as local advantages were concerned,— 
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how was it, then, that the country was in 
its present deplorable condition? The two 
countries were very, very differently situ- 
ated : England had grown old in riches 
and prosperity—Ireland was destitute of 
every comfort; while those who had the 
means in their power of increasing its 
welfare, remained voluntary exiles from its 
shores. Living much in Ireland, he was 
able to affirm, that a very good feeling 
subsisted between the twocountries, and he 
must also say, that he had witnessed a good 
feeling generally in that House, when the 
affairs of Ireland had been under consider- 
ation; he, therefore, placed a strong de- 
pendance on Government, and even a firm 
reliance, that it would take immediate steps 
to adopt those measures in respect to Ire- 
land, which were so much required to re- 
lieve its great distress. 

Lord W. Powlett had heard many de- 
bates in that House on Irish subjects, and 
night after night debates on petitions for 
a repeal of the Union. He could not see 
on what the complaints of the Irish people 
were founded, as compared with the peo- 
ple of England. They were lighter taxed ; 
in fact, he might say, they were not taxed 
at all, for they paid no assessed taxes. If 
hon. Members for Ireland complained, 
why did they not introduce measures to 
that House? For his part, he did not 
know what Ireland needed more than she 
had already obtained. But whatever she 
needed, it was the business of Irish Mem- 
bers to introduce suitable measures, not 
complain that it was not done by others. 

Mr. R. More O’Ferrall said, he would 
not trouble the House with any observa- 
tions of his on the present occasion, were 
it not necessary to reply to the speech of 
the noble Lord who spoke last, and not 
leave uncontradicted the assertion that 
Ireland was not taxed; he begged to as- 
sure the noble Lord, that Ireland was not 
only taxed highly at the present moment, 
but would have been taxed more by his 
Majesty’s late Government, and with the 
concurrence of the late Parliament, were it 
not that the demise of his late Majesty pre- 
vented the measure being carried through 
that House. Ireland had no reason to be 
obliged either to the Government or Par- 
liament for her escape on that occasion, 
and if she was not more taxed, it was only 
because she was unable to bear more 
taxation. The assessed taxes, it was true, 
were taken off, not so much as a measure 
of relief, but because they produced so 
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little as not to be worth the expense of 
collecting. The noble Lord said, he did 
not know what Ireland wanted. That 
was the only strong argument he had yet 
heard urged in that House in favour of the 
repeal. What! was it possible, after all 
the evidence given before so many com- 
mittees, after the repeated declarations of 
Ministers themselves, of the wants and 
misery of Ireland, of which the noble Lord 
was ignorant, that such a declaration 
could be made. That showed distinctly 
that the noble Lord paid little attention to 
the country which he was so often called 
on to legislate for. If Irish Members did 
not introduce specific measures of relief, 
it was owing to the assurance they had so 
often received, that Government would 
take up the subject. When some hon. 
Member did introduce motions to re- 
peal obnoxious laws, they were met by 
strong majorities against them, of which 
it was not unreasonable to suppose the 
noble Lord formed one. He trusted this 
was the last time any hon. Member would 
rise in that House to assert that Ireland 
was not taxed, and the more so when so 
little informed on the subject as the noble 
Lord appeared to be. 

Lord Althorp said, that Ministers felt 
the deepest interest for the condition of 
Ireland, nor could he agree that either 
that House or the Government had neg- 
lected the affairs of that part of the empire ; 
for since he had had a seat in Paliament,a 
very great portion of the time of the House 
had been occupied every Session in dis- 
cussing subjects relating to Ireland. It 
was right that this should be the case, for 
the attention of Parliament, and of the 
executive Government, ought to be pecu- 
liarly applied to Ireland, as it was a part 
of the empire that most demanded relief. 
For himself, he had no property in Ireland, 
and no personal connexion with it what- 
ever, and yet he had always attended as 
closely to the affairs of that country as 
any Irish Member. It was he who had 
moved for the committee on the state of 
Ireland; and from the labours of which 
so much benefit was acknowledged by all 
parties to have been derived, particularly 
as the Report of the Committee had pro- 
duced such a change of feeling upon the 
subject. He could assure the House, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers were duly impressed 
with the importance of Irish affairs, and 
would pay to them the utmost attention. 

Sir G, Warrender thought himself as 
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much bound, as a Member of Parliament, 
to attend to Irish affairs as if he were a 
native of that country. 

Mr. O'Connell regretted to hear much of 
what had fallen from hon. Members. With 
regard to the observations of the member 
for Abingdon, who had stated from his own 
peculiar sources of information, that those 
persons who urged the repeal of the Union 
appeared to him chargeable with sinister 
motives; he could not avoid complaining | 
that the hon. Member should so traduce 
those men. The hon. Member should have 
made some inquiry before he ventured to 
make such a charge. The Irish people 
had much confidence in the new Admi- 
nistration, but their confidence would never 
induce them to give up the question of a 
repeal of the Union. A noble Lord (Lord 
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Wm. Powlett) had said, that Ireland | 
was not grievously taxed, The noble Lord | 
must have strange ideas of taxation. _ Ire- | 
land was taxed one million toGrand Juries, | 
two millions for the support of the Church | 
establishment, and four millions were paid | 
into the Treasury. Was this taxation not | 
grievous ?—In addition,—although to a, 
certainty the tax was paid in England, 

the duties on tea were to be included. 

They were not considered as part of the | 
Irish revenue, but they were substantially | 
so. Since the war, thirty millions of taxa- | 
tion had been taken off England,while only | 
500,000/. had been removed from Ireland. | 
This showed the want of a resident Legis- 
Jature. But since this sum was taken off, | 
300,000/. had been added, It had been | 
asked by the noble Lord, why did not the 
Irish Members propose some measures of 
relief for Ireland? Twice had he brought | 
forward questions of great importance to | 
Ireland, and on each occasion he was left 
in a minority. The two questions were, 
the Subletting and Vestry Acts; and on | 
the occasions of both divisions, the noble 
Lord voted against him. Could it be 
urged that Ireland had not the means of 
forming a local Legislature? Ireland had 
in former times flourished under her own 
Legislature, and why should she not doso 
now? From the year 1782, until the 
Union, Ireland was never in such a state | 
of prosperity—far, far different from what | 
she was now. The equalization of duties 
had ruined her manufactories. Until the 
Union should be repealed, he despaired of 
seeing Ireland flourish, and he implored 
his Majesty’s Ministers to consider well 
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Sir Robert Wilson said, that the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford had 
said a great deal, on various occasions, of 
the happiness and prosperity enjoyed by 
Ireland under its Parliaments; he had 
described its state then as one of the 
highest prosperity, and the hon. and 
learned Member affirmed, that the great- 
est benefits had accrued to Ireland from 
being represented by its own Parliament. 
He could take upon himself to say, that 
amore unreal picture was never drawn 
than that of the prosperous state of Ire- 
land under that Parliament. A more 
miserable country never shocked the eye 
of civilized humanity than Ireland under 
that system,—a more miserable country 
never existed than it was at that time. 
He could bring the most incontestible 
proofs of what he asserted. The greatest 
abuse of legislative power prevailed-— 
monopoly of every kind existed to the 
greatest extent—the most venal patronage 


' that can possibly be conceived was toler- 


ated—and a total neglect of the interests 
of the people existed to a degree that de- 
based and disgraced the courtry. Of 
these facts he was an eye-witness, having 
been much in Ireland at the time of the 
existence of this much talked of Par- 
liament. From Ireland he went to Egypt ; 
and he could assure the House, that 
wretched as were the natives of that coun- 
try—miserable as the Egyptian was,—in 
fact, he was as abject, poor, and miserable 


' as a human being could be who had the 


means of existence,—it was his feeling, 
and the feeling of every one who accom- 


panied him there, that the Egyptians 


were not so abject, poor, miserable, and 
indescribably wretched, as the Irishmen 
whom they had left. In such a state of 
things, the Union was hailed, not as the 
means of usurping the dominion over Ire- 
land, not as the means of checking its 
prosperity, but as a measure of mercy 
and benevolence ; it was hailed with satis- 
faction, because it was considered that it 
would be the means of correcting the 
abuses which existed, and it was the wish 
of every intelligent man to afford esential 
relief to that suffering country. If the 
country was in such a state as the hon. 


| and learned Member represented, what 


induced the people to rebel? Who were 
those that engaged in the Rebellion, and 
what induced them to rise against the 
Government? It was not on account of 
teligion,-the Catholic Church did not 
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patronize the rebellion in any way. What, 
then, induced the people to commit the 
outrages they did? Why, the dreadful 
state of the country. The Rebellion, taken 
by itself, without any other fact, was a 
sufficient proof of the wretchedness of 
the people. He could refer the hon. and 
learned member for Waterford to docu- 
ments which would convince him that his 
statement was founded in error,—which 
would prove to him that the country was 
not in the flourishing state he described. 
What Ireland now wanted was repose, 
which might permit capital to flow into 
the country, and be the means of furnish- 
ing employment to those peasants who 
at present sought it on our shores, 
beating down the price of our labour in our 
market. If the country, however, were 
to be kept in a state of agitation—the 
higher classes would not return to it, and 
the peasantry must remain destitute of 
employment. As long as there was no- 
thing but division and discord, absen- 
teeism would continue. An Irish gen- 
tleman naturally said, “ I would ratherlive 
in peace on a crust of bread than live in 
plenty in a country in a state of anarchy.” 
Would any hon. Member take his wife 
and children to a country in a state of 
perpetual agitation? If there were peace 
in Ireland—if they would allow the expe- 
riment to be made, whether, with the 
country ina state of peace, absenteeism 
would not be removed, they would soon 
enjoy the beneficial results of the trial : 
on the contrary, if the agitation of this 
question were persisted in, he was con- 
vinced that the country would be plunged 
into even greater calamity than it had yet 
suffered. It was not pursuing a fair 
course towards the friends to the Catholic 
Bill, that immediately after it was passed, 
Irish Members should say, ‘‘ You have 
granted one measure of conciliation, but 
that is nothing; we require from you 
further measures of conciliation ; the 
passing of that bill was only one step in 
your advance.” What would be the con- 
sequence of that? Why, they would be 
reproached by their countrymen for hav- 
ing led them intothat measure. This was 
not honest in the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Waterford and his friends. If tne 
Union were repealed, we should find 
ancient animosities renewed with addi- 
tional violence ; the ancient feuds between 
Catholics and Protestants would be re- 
kindled; and the next step would be, an 
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attempt to establish Catholic ascendancy, 
—a measure that must necessarily be at- 
tended, not only with spoliation of every 
description, but with all the horrors of a 
civil war. The hon. and learned member 
for Waterford—for the petition was un- 
derstood to be his in fact—had much 
better withdraw it, and give a fair opportu- 
nity to the government to carry its plans 
into execution for the advantage of Ire- 
land. The hon. and learned member for 
Waterford had raked up the circum- 
stances of former times for the purpose of 
representing Englishmen as the most 
cruel and oppressive tyrants: he had put 
his hand to a charge of the most unwar- 
rantable description that could possibly 
be made; hehad not only traduced the 
militia regiments which served in Ireland 
as enemies to that country, he had also 
traduced one of the greatest ornaments of 
this country in the most unwarrantable 
manner; he had declared that the indi- 
vidual to whom he alluded—a nobleman 
whose character could bear even the 
calumny of the hon. Member—who was 
as remarkable for his benevolence of con- 
duct as his love of justice—the hon. and 
learned Member accused the Marquis 
Cornwallis—of having sold the life of a 
criminal to the yeomanry of the county 
of Wicklow, in order to obtain their 
assent to the Union. That was the most 
unwarrantable, unfounded, and unjustifi- 
able accusation that was ever made by any 
man in existence. The character of that 
noble individual belonged to his country. 
If he had the honour of being a relative 
of his, he would compel the hon. and 
learned member for Waterford to establish 
his charge. There never was a man who 
joined the standard of rebellion more de- 
serving of punishment—there never was 
one who better deserved the vengeance of 
the law—than the individual whom the 
Marquis Cornwallis was said to have sold 
to the yeomanry of Waterford. 

Mr. Maberly was desirous, as a pointed 
allusion had been made to him by the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford, of say- 
ing afew words in explanation. He begged 
to state, that he received his information 
from a person as well acquainted with Ire- 
land as the hon. Gentleman. There 
could, however, be no doubt, that if 
agitation were put an end to, and Ireland 
were allowed to repose, prosperity would 
begin. How could capital flow into a 
country where there was no security 
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for its inhabitants? Would absentees 
return to a place where they were pre- 
vented from living in quiet? Let the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford deny 
the truth of the proposition if he could. 
Individuals of property would not return 
to Ireland until they could live in a state 
of security. He did not accuse the hon. 
and learned member for Waterford, indi- 
vidually, of being the cause of the agi- 
tation. The hon. and learned Member 
was not, however, correct in his statement 
of the taxation of Ireland, when he con- 
tradicted the noble Lord. He wished to 
see taxation reduced; but he must say, 
that Ireland, proportionately, was not 
so much taxed as England ; the people 
of the former being taxed at 12s. per 
head, while those of the latter paid 3. 
12s. each; not including local taxation, 
amounting from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent more without tithes. How 
then could the hon. Gentleman say, that 
Ireland was as much taxed as England ? 
He had always been mindful of the inter- 
ests of Ireland, and always would be a 
supporter of her interests; but for that 
very reason, he was opposed to the agi- 
tation of this question, which only in- 
creased the distresses of Ireland. 

Mr. Leader was of opinion, that the hon. 
members for Southwark and for Waterford 
met on pretty nearly equal terms—they had 
both been aspirants for popular favour— 
they had both assisted in fanning the flame 
of patriotism in their respective countries, 
and giving it a practical direction; and 
the gallant General could not consistently 
condemn altogether in another the course 
which he had, in some degree, pursued 
himself. He regretted deeply that his 
hon. friend the member for Waterford, 
should have a stronger claim to allowance 
for anger and irritation than any other 
public man, After being returned for an 
independent county, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was made to exclude him from the 
highest honour which his countrymen could 
confer. The beardless boys of his pro- 
fession, and the incompetent men had, in 
unnecessary and extraordinary numbers, 
been advanced before him; and though 
nothing could deprive him of public sup- 
port, yet everything had been done, even 
whilst engaged in the legitimate and 
glorious endeavour to emancipate millions 
of his countrymen, which the most ranco- 
rous personal hostility could devise, to 
deprive his family and himself of the fair 
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emoluments of his splendid talents and 
acquirements. Minds which could allow 
personal animosities to stand in the way 
of international interests never could ex- 
pand to the consideration of the interests 
of a great empire. It had been the 
fashion to undervalue Ireland; and when 
Gentlemen called on his friend the mem- 
ber for Waterford, to name a day for the 
discussion of the Repeal of the Union, it 
would be well that they should recollect, 
that the magnitude and importance of the 
question were too great to allow it to be 
forced into premature debate. Until the 
peace, Ireland had, as appears from official 
documents, been an exporting and import- 
ing country with Great Britain, to the 
amount of twenty-one millions annually. 
It was stated by Mr. Foster, twenty years 
ago, that the remittances to absentees ex- 
ceeded three millions, and they had most 
probably greatly increased. Absenteeism 
was a perennial abstraction of so much of 
the national income, and impoverished 
the classes dependent on labour, in the 
same degree as a sum of equal amount, 
when dispensed by resident landlords, 
vivifies and cherishes domestic industry in 
all its departments. The produce of Ire- 
land was of little value to the husband- 
man after being thrashed out for the pay- 
ment of local burthens and remittances to 
the absentee. The high aristocracy were 
all absentees, and too many of the gentry 
had followed their example. It was im- 
material to Ireland how the money was 
spent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
from 1802 to 1816, had drawn from five 
to eight millions annually from a country 
which, before this Union, never paid more 
than one million in taxation, the rest 
being supplied by lottery, and a tax on 
absentees. Whilst the war rents were 
paid, Ireland was a picture pleasing to 
behold ; and whilst double the present 
prices for the produce of land secured 
the content of the land-owners, and 
a magnificent patronage existed in a 
gorgeous Church establishment, the go- 
vernment of Ireland was not very dif_i- 
cult to be conducted. When Gentle- 
men came down to this House after re- 
hearsing and preparing speeches against 
the member for Waterford, and taunted 
him with all the agitation and all the dis- 
content in Ireland, they shewed that they 
were wholly ignorant of the country ; and 
they must bend to the labour and the 
drudgery of making themselves acquainted 
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with the facts before they could under- 
stand it. Was no allowance to be made 
for the discontent and embarrassment 
occasioned by the reduction of prices of 
landed produce by the transition from war 
to peace? Was no allowance to be made 
for that discontent being aggravated by the 
change from a paper to a metallic curren- 
cy? Was no allowance to be made for 
the discontent occasioned by the neces- 
sity of transmitting double the quantity 
of produce to England to pay absentees 
the same rent as before those reductions ? 
He admitted the discontent, but could 
any one expect it to be otherwise, who 
knew that the resources of Ireland con- 
sisted in its trade of provisions, the price 
of which had fallen half, —in cattle 
which had for many years been sold at a 
most ruinous reduction,—and in its corn- 
trade, which had also experienced a reduc- 
tion in value corresponding with that of 
its other exports,—and in the linen manu- 
facture, which had almost disappeared ; 
would any one, he asked, expect it to be 
otherwise who knew that the resources of 
Ireland had been diminished one-half, 
while her wants had augmented. He be- 
lieved in the existence of great discontent, 
but it was impossible for any man to see 
a large circle of friends, and extensive 
family connexions, suffering from poverty 
and want, and not be discontented. 
Ireland not possessing the affluence of 
England, the calamities he had enume- 
rated had fallen on her with a deadly and 
almost insuperable pressure. Allow him 
to tell the gallant General, that personal 
rancour was a bad restorative, either to 
the health of a State or the complacency 
of an individual—that abuse would not 
heal what magnanimity, diligence, indus- 
try, and honesty, might possibly alleviate, 
—and allow him also to say, that when 
public emergencies, and when public 
interests loudly called for it--enmities ought 
to be forgotten, and personal asperities 
discountenanced. It had been re-echoed 
again and again, that if the member for 
Waterford were .to hold his tongue, no 
one else would open his mouth to agitate 
the question of the Union. He did not 
agree in that opinion. The means of Ire- 
land were unequal to her burthens; a crisis 
was approaching when engagements could 
not be kept, and both wisdom and human- 
ity, demanded that every possible national 
resource should be developed. If a flame 
was already spreading in {reland, he 
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knew no way of quenching it but by 
accumulating benefits, and by a demon- 
stration of increased affection. For the 
last fifteen years, he had advocated the 
principle that England had as deep an in- 
terest in the prosperity of Ireland, as Ire- 
land itself. If theycompared the trade of 
Ireland with Great Britain, and the trade 
of Great Britain with the rest of the world, 
they would find that the trade of the eastern 
coast of Ireland, from Waterford to Bel- 
fast, was equal to the most valuable trade 
which England had with the south of 
“urope, namely, that with the Italian 
States; the trade of Cork and Limerick 
was equal to the trade with France; the 
trade with the rest of Ireland was fully 
equal to that of Spain and Portugal. The 
ambition of his life was to cultivate the 
resources of Ireland ; to make her a part- 
ner in the concern of the empire, whom it 
was impossible to overlook, and to obtain 
for her a fair share of profits and advant- 
ages. He had often contrasted the trade 
of Ireland, in times of irish prosperity, 
with the trade of the north of Europe, the 
south of Europe, and with the trade of the 
East Indies, or of America and the West- 
Indies ; and he could assert fearlessly, that 
Ireland held a proud, and, in point of 
value, a successful comparison, It had 
occurred to him, that it would not be im- 
possible to make up the deficiency of the 
price of Irish commodities by an increase 
in the quantity. If for twenty years he 
had devoted his leisure to supply a remedy 
for the frightful depreciation of the prices 
of landed produce, by extending the 
sphere of improvement, it would be hard 
if he required more than twenty days to 
consider whether great legislative atten- 
tion and honesty might not correct the 
evils which long misrule and criminal 
neglect had created. His principles had 
not been hastily taken up, and would not 
be lightly abandoned. He had obtruded 
himself on no constituency—he had, as a 
public man, no claim on his country, but 
his attachment to her interests, and his 
endeavours to promote amelioration and 
improvement. His life had been devoted 
to political principles which had at length 
obtained a triumph. He begged leave 
to press on the attention of the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the reduced value of the landed produce 
of Ireland—the decay of manufactures— 
the little dependence which was to be placed 
on the dreams about British capital, the 
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embarrassed state of landed property in 
Ireland, the impoverished condition of 
the people, the absence of the great landed 
proprietors, the admitted recurrence of 
periodical distress, the weight of local tax- 
ation, the increased pressure of tithes and 
other exactions, and the now urgent ne- 
cessity of, at all events, removing, to the 
fullest extent, every reasonable and ad- 
mitted ground of complaint. If that were 
not done, if the distress of Ireland were 
not alleviated, no man living could con- 
template without dismay and sorrow the 
consequences to which the present discon- 
tent must inevitably lead. 

O’Gorman Mahon said, the measure 
which was the subject of the prayer of 
this petition would require, and he trusted 
would receive, from an English Legislature 
that consideration and attention which 
every measure should receive, when ac- 
knowledged to be of considerable im- 
portance. He should not, however, be 
doing his duty to the persons who had 
requested him to support their petition— 
to those who had been entitled designing 
and interested men, if he did not state, 
that the thousands who had been so de- 
signated, and whom he had seen assem- 
ble for no other purpose than to benefit 
their country—were as patriotic as the 
hon. Member who censured them. [Mr. 
Maberly ; I did not say thousands, but 
merely a few, who agitated.] He would 
give the hon. "Member's argument the be- 
nefit of those interested few, since he ex- 
empted the many from the charge, and he 
would tell him, that thousands in Ireland 
had pledged themselves to make this the 
only Irish question of importance till it was 
attained. He would give the hon. Mem- 
ber the few to whom he had alluded, and 
would then add, that there were millions 
with those thousands in Ireland, who had, 
and who could have, no other motives in 
agitating the question, than a principle of 
love and affection for their native land. 
Accepting these as admitted premises, it 
would not be unimportant to inquire how 
it happened that the gallant knight should 
have made, in the few observations he 
addressed to the House, so great an his- 
torical mistake as he had made. The 
hon. and gallant Member observed, in 
reference to the Irish rebellion, that it was 
caused by distress; but if the gallant 
knight would only refer to the page of 
history, he would find that he was incor- 
rect, [Sir Robert Wilson had said, that 
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the Rebellion itself was a proof that great 
distress existed.] So he understood the 
hon. and gallant Member, and he was, 
therefore, prepared to contend, that the 
distress which existed in Ireland was not 
the cause of that rebellion. It would ap- 
pear, upon an inquiry into the: facts, that 
the distress at that period was not greater 
than at present; and he had no doubt, that 
distress had increased tenfold since the 
Union, taking into consideration the sub- 
sequent increase of population. The latter 
had increased many-fold, and there had 
been at the same time a proportionate 
diminution of the resources which had 
been previously available to the mainte- 
nance of the people and their employ- 
ment. Absenteeism had increased—the 
people suffered mighty exactions — re- 
sources were drawn from the country, 
which, if retained, would be sufficient to 
maintain their families—a fund to sustain 
foreign luxury was torn from the people, 
was wrung from theirdistresses, and all they 
cried for was, that the Legislature would 
grant them the means of obtaining future 
competence. Was the hon. and gallant 
Member aware of the exactionsin theshape 
of tithes to support a Protestant Church 
where there was no Protestant? Was the 
gallant Member aware that those exactions 
had arrived at a magnitude in amount 
that had never been paralleled? Was the 
gallant Member aware that the complaint of 
the Irish was, that all these exactions were 
drawn from them without their receiving 
any benefit in return? They were stripped 
of money on the pretext of repairing 
churches where no churches existed,—for 
building churches where no churches were 
ever built, —for the administering of 
sacred elements where there was no parson 
to administer, and no Protestant to re- 
ceive them! Could hon. Members, being 
aware of these extortions be surprised 
that Ireland was discontented? But at 
the period the gallant Member alluded to, 
Ireland was systematically goaded into 
rebellion by Government tools, the ready 
agents of mischief. The use to be made 
of history was, to inquire into the causes 
of evil events, in order to apply the proper 
remedy, should they threaten again. The 
Rebellion was the result of a plan of the 
then Government, concocted to press that 
country into a premature revolt, in order 
to promote the carrying of the Union. 
If rebellion had not been excited, would 
those extortions he had referred to have 
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been existing now? Would the people 
have been stripped of their food as they 
were at present? Would an Irish Parlia- 
ment have endured, that so much of the 
produce of the land should have been 
taken from it without any return? Would 
Ireland have ever allowed such a grievance 
as tithes to exist, without a proportionate 
advantage being conferred in return? 
There was no man acquainted with the 
real state of Ireland now, and with its 
history, who would not be ready to admit 
that those frightful scenes of distress and 
calamity that had since occurred would 
not have happened if there had been an 
Irish Parliament. Could it be said, that 
Ireland was not capable of governing 
herself? To that he would reply, by re- 
ferriag to the great men who had been 
subtracted from that country, and who had 
assisted with honour, credit, and success, 
to govern elsewhere. Before he concluded, 
he wished to bear testimony to the courtesy 
and attention with which Irish business 
was listened to in that House. He would 
say, in justice to hon. Members, that he 
had met with kindness and attention which 
he had little anticipated. Not only had Irish 
Members and Irishmen had fair play, but 
Englishmen had been occupied more with 
Irish affairs than with any other, and he 
sincerely trusted that Ireland would never 
fail in gratitude, but that the hearts and 
hands of his honest countrymen would 
be always ready to support a country in 
alliance that had listened to their com- 
plaints. He would call on the House to 
mark how Ireland stood at present, with 
all these causes of complaint which he had 
enumerated, Captain Rock had trans- 
ferred his commission to Captain Swing. 
Ireland was tranquil! England disturbed ! 
He should, as he always had done, dis- 
claim that popularity which might be had 
by throwing himself into the scale with 
any popular man, but no consideration 
should induce him to withdraw his support 
from any measure of benefit to Ireland, 
come from what quarter it might. No 
personal inconvenience, no feeling of per- 
sonal wrong should operate against his 
sense of duty. He would always support 
measures, and not men; and he was cer- 
tain that a speedy settlement of this great 
question would have the effect of promot- 
ing the interest of both countries. The 
same evils afflicted Ireland -— the same 
wretchedness prevailed as on former oc- 
casions, and yet was Ireland in a state of 
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tranquillity. The gallant Officer said, 
that Ireland was agitated; but by what 
species of agitation? There was no vio- 
lent attack upon private property—no 
destruction of the instruments of hus- 
bandry or industry—no destruction of 
merchandise — no riotous assemblages 
marching by day and night through the 
country, bearding the authorities, and 
telling them that they would have their 
own measures and their own prices—and 
no demanding of money with threats of 
violence. The conduct of the Irish was 
the direct reverse ; Irishmen came respect- 
fully to the bar of that House and im- 
plored it to inquire into and remedy their 
wrongs. They did not attempt to intimi- 
date, but merely requested a redress of 
their grievances, and the contrast was 
highly favourable to Ireland. Would it 
not suffice that men should be exposed to 
starvation equal to that now complained 
of in England, to give them a just claim 
to instant remedy? Yet what English- 
men complained of, and called starvation, 
would be absolute feasting to the poor of 
Ireland. They would be satisfied if they 
could get only half what Englishmen 
had. They had three or four meals a 
day, but give Pat the certainty of only 
two, or even one meal a day for himself 
and wretched family, and he was content, if 
not cheerful. The gallant Member alluded 
to a late measure as not having had the 
beneficial effect that was anticipated from 
it; but was it nothing, in these perilous 
times , that this measure had kept the 
people tranquil? and he hoped the hon. 
member for Waterford would still use the 
unbounded influence he possessed in keep- 
ing them so. Contrary to what had been 
asserted, he would maintain that English- 
men need not be afraid of carrying their 
capital into Ireland, for it would give 
them an ample return. But the gallant 
Member, in speaking of the Catholic 
measure, said, that a war would occur in 
Ireland on the repeal of the Union,—that 
the Catholics would combine for the pur- 
pose of driving the Protestants out of the 
country—such was the sense of what he 
said—into the waves of the Atlantic ? 
There never was a greater calumny, or a 
more unfounded imputation cast upon any 
body of men. The Catholics never would 
participate in sucha project, and even a 
feeling of hostility against the Protestants 
would meet with the “reprehension of every 
Catholic of every class. Catholics, both 
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layman and clergyman, would unite to 
repel any attempt to prevent Catholics 
and Protestants from living in the bonds 
of amity, affection, and concord. Such 
was his opinion; and he would have pre- 
ferred being a slave for ever, to accepting 
liberty with such a base project as that 
in view. 

Sir John Bourke expressed a decided 
opinion against the repeal of the Union; 
but he could not hear the observations of 
the hon. member for Abingdon, without 
rising to deny that the agitation in Ireland 
was caused by interested and designing 
persons He must admit that many of the 
ablest and most honorable men in Ireland 
supported that measure, and he feared, by 
not supporting it, he had lost so much of 
the favour of his constituents as to en- 
danger his success on a future occasion. 
He entirely agreed with his hon. friend, 
the member for Clare, and denied that the 
object of the Catholics of Ireland was to 
tear down the Protestant establishment, 
and set up their own in its place. He 
believed in his heart that the Catholics had 
no such desire. He ever should, as a 
Catholic, discountenance any attempt to 
give power to the Clergy of the religion 
which he professed. The Catholics only 
desired that their religion should enjoy 
the same impartial protection as all reli- 
gions did in America and France. 

Sir Robert Bateson hoped that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would take the state 
of Ireland into their serious and imme- 
diate consideration. There was one point 
to which he wished to advert, and it was 
this—after the passing of the Relief Bill, 
confident hopes were entertained on all 
hands, that peace and tranquillity would 
be restored to Ireland; it was producing 
such effects, till the agitation of the re- 
peal of the Union commenced; it had pro- 
duced the best effects till that arose. As 
a resident of the north of Ireland, he could 
assure the House, and the hon. member 
for Waterford, that this agitation was 
again arousing bitter feelings of hostility 
and party dissension in that part of Ire- 
land. The party contests in that part of 
the country were again commencing, in 
consequence of that agitation. He spoke 
advisedly when he said, for he knew that 
the fact was so, that the Orangemen of 
freland would rally again—that they would 
make this a party-question, and that the 
former dissensions between Catholics and 
Protestants in the north of Ireland would 
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be again fomented on account of this 
question. He knew that such had been 
the case already, and he would therefore 
implore the hon. member for Waterford to 
exercise the influence which he certainly 
had in Ireland, to stop the agitation of 
this question. Whether the Union was or 
was not a good measure, it had now existed 
thirty years, and a repeal of it could not 
be effected without revolution and a 
bloody civil war. He implored the hon. 
Member to stop that agitation, and to 
exert the great talents he possessed in 
some other way. It was in his power to 
stop it, and unless he did so, he would be 
answerable for the blood which would be 
spilt. The hope of the return of tran- 
quillity to Ireland had been cherished, and 
he believed that party feeling had subsided 
until the agitation of this question within 
the last few months. He wished as well 
to his country as the hon. Member, and 
he was as independent as he was, and he 
therefore opposed this agitation, because 
he thought it ruinous to Ireland. He 
spoke for the good of the country, and he 
would tell the hon. Member, that in the 
province of Ulster, every respectable man 
—every man of common sense—every man 
who had any thing to lose—men of all 
religions, deprecated the agitation of this 
question, because the people of Ireland 
were easily excited concerning it; and 
because that excitement was most inju- 
rious to Ireland they opposed it. He 
thought the repeal of the Union was a 
most idle and mischievous measure, and 
that the agitation of it would be attended 
with the worst consequences. He repeated 
his conviction, that if it were carried, it 
would only produce separation, revolution, 
and bloodshed. He again implored the 
hon. member for Waterford to stop the 
discussion of it. He thanked the House 
for the attention with which he had been 
heard, and he was sure that in an Irish 
Parliament greater attention would not 
be shown to an Irish question. He was 
ashamed to say, as an Irishman, that 
since the beginning of the Session they had 
discussed nothing else but Irish questions, 
and heard nine Irish Members every night. 
If the hon. member for Waterford pos- 
sessed the unbounded influence which the 
hon. member for Clare said he did over 
the people of Ireland—that hon. Member, 
he believed, said, that the people of Ire- 
land were in his hands, and that he could 
wind them as he wished ;—if he possessed 
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that influence, and there was no doubt 
that his influence was very great, he 
implored him to exercise it in the stopping 
the agitation of this question. He would 
call the attention of Government to the 
meetings which were now being held in 
Dublin. It was not to be wondered at 
that such excitement was easily created 
amongst the lower orders of the people in 
Ireland. He was sure that the repeal of 


the Union would not benefit them or the. 


country, but that bad as they were in Ire- 
land, it would throw them back twenty 
years, and make every thing worse. He 
trusted, therefore, that the hon. Member 
would use his influence in stopping the 
agitation, and that he would employ his 
great talents in effecting some practical 
good for Ireland. The curse of absenteeism 
was the only argument he ever heard urged 
in support of the repeal. He repudiated 
the absurd doctrine of the political econo- 
mists, that absentees were not an evil to 
a country; absenteeism was the misery of 
Ireland, but a repeal of the Union would 
not remedy it. He thanked the member 
for Abingdon for the observations which 
he had made; that hon, Member had truly 
said, that Ireland only wanted repose to 
induce the British capitalists to invest their 
money in Ireland. If tranquillity was re- 
stored they would much rather send it to 
Ireland, which was so advantageously 
situated to receive it, than send it to South 
America and other distant countries. 
They only wanted repose in Ireland, and 
British capital would flow into it. He 
again called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the meetings which were taking 
place in Dublin; the most inflamma- 
tory speeches and statements were made 
at those meetings, which must have the 
worst effects upon a starving population. 
Not later than a week ago speeches were 
made at one of those meetings full of 
sedition, if not of treason. An appeal war 
made to physical force—the working 
classes were told that they were the men 
who could carry it—that they were the 
men who could work the cannon—and that 
it was by them that the Union flag would 
be taken down from the Castle of Dublin, 
and the green standard hoisted in_ its 
place. If such things were allowed to go 
on, there was an end to all government, 
and if such conduct was suffered, the 
worst consequences would follow from it. 
Colonel O'Grady said, that the state- 
ment which had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
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ber, as to the effects produced by this agita- 
tion, should not be allowed to go uncon- 
tradicted, as it would produce greater 
mischief in Ireland than any thing which 
had been said that night. He denied the 
statement that party feelings and dissen- 
sions had been again brought into play in 
Ireland. 

Sir Robert Bateson explained, that he 
had only deprecated the agitation of the 
repeal of the Union, as it would be pro- 
ductive of religious animosities. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
that it be printed, 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the gallant 
member for Southwark had again attacked 
him; but on the three points on which 
he attacked him he was ready to meet 
him. He said, that he (Mr. O’Connell) 
had traduced the English militia: he had 
never done so in any genuine document 
that had come from him, and he had not 
charged it with any thing that he was not 
able to prove. If the gallant Member 
would point out any thing untrue with 
regard to the English militia, which had 
been stated by him (Mr. O’Connell,) he 
would retract it. His assertion with regard 
to Byrne, and the conduct of Lord Corn- 
wallis, he was ready to prove at any time ; 
he could prove Lord Cornwallis had made 
the compromise he had stated in that in- 
stance with the yeomanry. He meant, in 
spite of the advice of hon. Members, to 
continue the agitation for the repeal of 
the Union. He was grateful for emancipa- 
tion, but he had always said at Catholic 
meetings, that he sought emancipation with 
a view to get back their Parliament, and 
at a meeting in 1810 he had offered to 
the Dublin Corporation to give up the de- 
mand for emancipation if they would join 
for a repeal of the Union. The repeal of 
the Union was the object of his whole 
political life. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, that the pre- 
vious crimes of Byrne rendered his execu- 
tion indispensable, and he had documents 
in his possession which would prove the 
incorrectness of the assertions of the hon. 
and learned Member. 

Petition to be printed. 


In moving 


PENSIONS RECENTLY GRANTED.] Lord 
Althorp, in moving that the report of the 
Committee of Supply be brought up, gave 
notice, that in the Committee of Ways and 
Means he should move for a Supply of 
1,800,000/. for certain charges, the same 
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as if the demise of his late Majesty had 
not occurred ; and that on Monday next 
he should move for leave to bring in a Bill, 
to be passed rapidly through the House, 
to enable Magistrates to perform their 
functions after the 26th of this month, 
Ministers having omitted to issue Com- 
missions of the Peace for a date beyond 
the 26th instant. 

Mr. R. Gordon wished to take that 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 
House to the supplementary Civil List, 
which added 3,000/, to the List of Pen- 
sions, some of which had been granted 
since the death of his late Majesty, and 
when, in fact, no Civil List existed, and no 
Pension could be legally bestowed. He 
found that the late Ministers, after they 
had ceased their functions, had granted 
the following pensions :—On the 21st of 
November last, a pension to Mary Rae, 
wife of the late Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, of 6601. per annum ; three pensions, 
granted on the 16th of November, to T. K. 
Holmes of 5001. a-year ; to E. Drummond 
of 250/.; and to Algernon Greville, of 
2501. 

Lord Althorp did not think himself 
called upon to say anything on the sub- 
ject, as those pensions were granted by 
his predecessors before he or his friends 
came into Office, and he had had nothing 
to do with them, nor did he consider himself 
bound to enter upon the conduct of his 
predecessors. 

Sir George Warrender said, one of the 
pensions was granted to the wife of the 
late Lord Advocate of Scotland; and he 
must say, that learned Lord had long per: 
formed his duty well, and had but last 
year brought in a Bill which abolished 
many offices, some one of which would 
probably have been given to himself. He 
was confident that grant would be favour- 
ably regarded in Scotland, and he believed 
in the country at large; the manner of 
making it might be open to observation, 
but not from him. 

Mr. Courtenay said, it was usual for 
Ministers going out of office to grant pen- 
sions, aud he thought the practice was per- 
fectly justifiable, as it was making provision 
for persons whose services deserved it, and 
who would certainly have been provided 
for if Ministers had remained in Office. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, that his observation 
applied only to the mode of granting the 
pensions. He thought Ministers ought to 
be closely watched in these respects. 
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Lord Althorp said, that it was perfectly 
right that the present Ministry should be 
watched—and closely watched—by that 
House and by the public. It was most 
desirable that every Government should 
be watched, for the temptations to do 
wrong were numerous. As he was upon 
the subject of pensions, he would merely 
say, that the recent arrangements in Ire- 
land could not have been made with any 
view to serve the friends of Ministers, for 


recently granted. 


‘they benefitted persons who were not their 


friends, and directly the reverse. The 
Government had felt it essential to have 
persons in Ireland in whom they could 
repose the strictest confidence. He would 
not say more upon the subject until the 
arrangements were complete, and till then 
he felt confident that every hon. Member 
would be satisfied with what he had said. 

Sir R. Price concurred in the opinion 
that every Government should be watched 
with the utmost vigilance. 

Sir G. Warrender was disposed to watch 
the present Ministers with entire confid- 
ence, especially with reference to the noble 
Lord (Althorp), who in all the relations of 
private life had acquired the esteem, the 
admiration, and attachment of all who 
knew him, and whose integrity and whole 
conduct in public life were equally re- 
spected by all parties. 

Sir R. Bateson thought the pensions 
ought to be reduced. ‘The fine example 
of disinterestedness and of noble personal 
sacrifice set by the Marquis Camden, he 
was sorry to say, had been followed by 
nobody. The Marquis’s conduct had 
excited the admiration of the whole coun- 
try ; but he regretted that in the House 
of Lords he was rather shunned as a bad 
example, than followed as a good one 

Report brought up. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, Dec. 13. 


MiINuTES.] Bills. On the Motion of Lord TENTERDEN, 
the Bill for the amendment of the Administration of 
Justice Bill, was read a third time and passed, 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Slavery by the 
Earl of SHArrespury, from the Inhabitants of Lyme 
Regis, Dorchester, and other places:—-By the Earl of 
Essxx, from Melton Mowbray :—By the Earl of Rosstyn, 
Lord Kino, the Duke of Drevonsuine, and Earl Gros- 
VENOR, from various parts of the Kingdom. For the 
repeal of the Duties on Sea-borne Coals, by the Earl of 
Suarrespury, from Andover, and from Bideford :— By 
the Duke of Norro.k, from Arundel. By the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE, from Derby, for a reduction of the Stamp 
Duties upon Newspapers. For Parliamentary Reform, 
by Lord Rapwor, from Annandale:—the Duke of Dr- 
VONSHIRE, from Ridgeway:— By the Duke of Rica- 
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moND, from Southover :—By Lord Napier, from a place 
in Scotland. By Lord GLENGALL, from various places in 
Ireland, for the Repeal of the Union. 


Recent AppointMENTS.] Earl Gros- 
venor said, that in rising to make a Motion 
pursuant to notice which he had given on 
Friday evening last, he would take that 
opportunity (as the Adjournment of the 
House was now near at hand) of sub- 
mitting to their Lordships a few observa- 
tions relative to transactions of some im- 
portance in the present state of the coun- 
try. He thought it right to state, that he 
had had no communication on those sub- 
jects with any Members of his Majesty’s 
Government, and that his remarks had 
none of the weight of official authority. 
It would be in the recollection of their 
Lordships that when a return of certain 
salaries and payments above 1 ,000/. a-year, 
was lately presented to them, there were 
several omissions in it, and among others, 
that of the salaries of the officers of the 
Court of Common Pleas and of this 
House. With respect to the first he would 
say nothing, but of the last he happened 
to know that it was no fault of the officers 
of this House, for they were ready to 
present the necessary papers, had it not 
been thought that, in point of form, they 
were not properly called upon to do so. 
Undoubtedly, it was desirable that those 
papers should be on their Lordships’ 
Table, in order that they might know the 
emoluments of the officers of the House, 
as well as those of other public function- 
aries. He certainly was a party to pro- 
curing the regulations by which those 
emolumentswere now governed, for nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory than their 
state before the last arrangement was 
come to. The office of Clerk of the Par- 
liament was held, as their Lordships knew, 
by a respectable person, and it was thought 
fair to him, as well as proper in other 
respects, that there should be an examina- 
tion into the matter. After pressing it on 
the attention of the Government for some 
time, it was at length determined that the 
subject shouldbe referred toa Select Com- 
mittee, and by that committee were the 
present regulations established. He was 
not a party to the arrangement, as to the 
emolument, though he did not mean to 
say, that the amount was too great, but 
merely that, whatever it might be, he was 
not a party to it. Their Lordships would 
recollect, in reference to the question of 
sinecures and useless places, agitated a 
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long time back, that the returns shewed 
an amount of money uselessly expended 
greater than any person could have had 
any idea of, and further that there were 
many places granted in reversion, and 
which were kept up from generation to 
generation on the plea of vested interests. 
Unless a stop had been put to that system, 
the amount bestowed in places of that 
kind would have been stil! more alarming 
and astonishing than at present. But 
having repeatedly brought the subject 
under their Lordships’ notice, it was at 
length taken into serious consideration, 
and the practice discontinued, thereby 
effecting a great saving to the public. 
Great hopes he knew were entertained of 
what might be effected by the present 
servants of the Crown, in the way of 
further reduction, but too much should 
not be expected from them, for however 
anxious they might be to spare the public 
purse, and reduce expenditure, they could 
not perform miracles. With the present 
enormous debt hanging over the country, 
be their savings what they might, they could 
not make any material impression on the 
general expenditure of the country. He 
therefore trusted, that their Lordships would 
not be too sanguine in their expectations. 
For these reasons, he had looked with 
almost cold indifference to the nomination 
of a committee to examine into a certain 
class of appointments, for he felt assured 
that nothing could be done which would 
afford effectual relief; besides, with what- 
ever ability that committee might proceed, 
their Lordships knew too well the delays 
that had taken place in similar investiga- 
tions,—indeed, in one committee a noble 
Lord had stated to him, that, after three 
years’ labour, they had still done nothing. 
Their Lordships knew too much of the 
delays in the proceedings of committees 
to expect from that mode of investigation 
any immediate relief for the landed in- 
terest from the heavy load of taxation 
under which it was groaning. Look to 
the delay which must take place before 
any report to be acted upon could be 
made from the committee at present 
sitting on the Poor-laws. That committee 
might point out defects in the Poor-laws, 
—it might shew that they could be much 
amended,—that their administration could 
be bettered, and the condition of the poor 
ameliorated,—but its best work, in his 
opinion, would he, to prove, however de- 
fective the laws might be, that when gen- 
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tlemen lived upon their own estates, in- 
stead of wasting their time and spending 
their money in the metropolis, or at water- 
ing-places abroad, the system had worked 
well; but although he expected little from 
the suggestions of the committee, whether 
they regarded machinery as affecting the 
condition of the poor, or the mal-adminis- 
tration of the laws, or the necessity of re- 
ducing expenditure, yet the very fact, that 
little would be done by the committee di- 
rectly, might lead indirectly to a knowledge 
of that by which good could be done. Such 
an examination, shewing the hopelessness of 
effectual relief from any other quarter, might 
turn the public attention to resources fre- 
quently pointed out by writers on this 
subject, and which we must at last look in 
the face, however unpleasant it might be. 
Their Lordships’ feelings might be shocked 
and revolted by the contemplation of the 
resources to be found in emigration, yet, 
“like the toad, evil and venomous,” had 
they “‘a diamond in their head.” If they 
looked at the present state of the coun- 
try; their Lordships could not fail to 
be aware that the landed interest la- 
boured under the severity of the tax- 
ation imposed upon it. It was impossible 
for the working class to get an advance 
of wages, for it was impossible that the 
farmer should have his land at a lower 
rate, and yet the landed interest support 
its present burthens. It was perfectly 
true, as had been stated over and over 
again, that the monied and landed interest 
should go together, and willing was the 
landed interest to do so, but it was unable 
to pay the demands now made on it. Should 
it, however, be borne down to ruin, what 
would be the fate of the monied interest ? 
There could not be a doubt that if the 
landed interest fell, the monied interest 
would melt into thin air, and 
‘* Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave nota wreck behind.” 
Could it be said, however, that they were 
equally burthened? equally treated as if 
the fate of the one depended on the fate 
of the other? Numberless taxes had been 
imposed on land, from which it could not 
possibly escape, whilst funded property, 
however great, did not necessarily con- 
tribute one shilling to the burthens of the 
country. Many persons having money in 
the funds, Jews and Gentiles, inhabitants, 
not of England, but of France, of Russia, 
of Prussia, of Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
nay, even of Africa and America, although 
VOL. I, 
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their property receives the protection of 
our laws, contributed not a farthing in 
the shape of taxes; and even those who re- 
sided in England need not, necessarily, con- 
tribute to the revenue of the country, but 
locking up their money in that famous box 
which was so much spoken of on a former 
evening, they might shelter it from those 
taxes which the land had no means of 
escaping. Let their Lordships, then, 
view the question fairly, candidly, and 
dispassionately, and consider whether 
the protection of so great a property as, 
the funds, as well as the protection of 
the land and every other species of 
property, should not bind the persons 
holding it, to contribute something to the 
maintenance of the laws by which it was 
protected. He would not say more on 
that point, but content himself with thus 
throwing it out for the consideration of 
their Lordships. He would then address 
himself to another topic of great import- 
ance to the country, though not, perhaps, 
of such permanent importance asthat he had 
just touched upon; he referred to what 
passed on a former evening, when a ques- 
tion was put to a noble Earl (Bathurst) 
respecting an office just then vacant. He 
wished to state, fairly, candidly, and he 
hoped correctly, and certainly with no 
sort of ill feeling towards the noble Earl, 
what had taken place on that subject. 
Let him remind their Lordships, that on 
Monday, the 15th of November, there was 
a division in the other House of Parliament, 
which induced the noble Duke, then at 
the head of the Government, to tender 
his resignation to his Majesty, which tender 
the noble Duke informed their Lordships 
his Majesty had most graciously accepted. 
Mr. Buller, one of the Clerks of the 
Council, having suddenly died, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or Secretary for 
the Home Department, in the other 
House of Parliament, was asked if it had 
been filled up, and the answer was, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was not aware 
of the fact. The rumour first was, 
that the noble Earl who then held the 
place of the President of the Council had, 
with breathless haste, applied for the 
situation for a relation of the party who 
had last held it; but it was afterwards 
reported that he had asked it for his own 
son. This office, it should be recollected, 
had a salary of 2,000/. a-year attached to 
it, and was not usually considered a very 
efficient one, but rather of a patent nature. 
21 
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Knowing that there might be some difii- 
culty in abolishing or regulating that office, 
if it had been so disposed of, upon being 
made aware of the answer given to a 
question on the subject in the House of 
Commons, he thought it right to lose no 
time in putting a question to the noble 
Earl upon the subject, as he, of course, 
was the only person who could give a dis- 
tinct and satisfactory answer. He asked 
the noble Earl, whether the office in ques- 
tion had been filled up, and his answer was 
to the effect, that the place had not been filled 
up, and immediately there was a general 
cheer throughout the House, and all the ad- 
vocates of economy began to calculate upon 


a considerable saving in the office. There | 
| that the late Chancellor of England was 


was much difficulty in getting at the truth 
in these matters, but it really would now 
appear, that the noble Earl’s haste was 
such as had been described, for the office 
was given to his son immediately before 
the resignation of Ministers. He did not 
mean to say, that the noble Earl stated that 
the office had not been given, but his 
answer was such as to induce that belief 
in every one who heard him; he might, 
therefore, have kept ‘‘ the word of promise 
to the ear,” but he had “broken it to 
their Lordships’ hopes.” There was another 
point on which he should be glad to hear 
an explanation from the noble Lord oppo- 
site. It appeared from a supplementary list 
of pensions, salaries, &c, on the Civil List, 
presented to the other House of Parliament, 
that, on the 16th of November, the noble 
Duke having then tendered his resignation, 
and his Majesty having accepted it, three 
pensions were granted, and on the 20th 
of November another. He would not go 
into the merits of the persons to whom 
these pensions had been granted, but the 
three first, were one of 500/., and two of 
250/. a-year each, and the last of 6601., 
granted to Lady Rae, four days after the 
dissolution of the Administration. Having 
said so much of the acts of the last Admi- 
nistration, he would take the liberty of say- 
ing a few words upon those of the Ministers 
nowin office. A statement having been made 
that a pension was to be granted to the 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack met it 
by a declaration that that change had not 
taken place, and that, if it did, no greater 
burthen would bethrown upon the country. 
He could not see how that should be made 
a matter of charge against the Govern- 
ment, for the Chancellor of Ireland, like 
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the Chancellor of England, had always 
been considered a political Officer, and, 
upon changes of the Administration, it 
had always been customary, therefore, 
to change both. It did so happen that, 
at present, in consequence of this practice, 
there were two Ex-chancellors in the House, 
receiving considerable pensions, and he 
hoped they mightlong continue to ornament 
it. One of them is an octagenarian, as 
well as the late Irish Chancellor, and it 
could not be expected that their lives would 
be much prolonged, but still it must be a 
matter of regret that political changes 
should entail this sort of charge upon the 
country. He had heard, but he knew not 
whether it proceeded from good authority, 


to be appointed to some judicial situation, 
in which hig great abilities would be 
turned to the advantage of the country, 
which he should be very happy to see, 
as well as to effect a saving of 4,000/, a- 
year. The noble Earl near him (Grey) 
had been accused unjustly, of placing too 
many of his own relations and connexions 
in the Administration. It was natural 
that he should wish to have them as 
much about him as possible, in his re- 
sponsible situation, and if properly quali- 
fied, as no doubt they were, to fill useful 
offices, there could be no fair objection to 
them? If the country had been loaded 
with useless offices and sinecures on their 
account, which was not the case, it would 
have been a different matter, He would, 
in conclusion, move for a return of the 
emoluments of the Officers of that House, 
only observing, that he did not propose to 
have the paper which had been laid before the 
other House of Parliament also laid before 
their Lordships, because they had access 
to all the printed papers of the other 
House, and the paper in question had been 
extensively circulated. The noble Earl 
then moved for “‘ An Account of all Salaries, 
Profits, Pay-fees, and Emoluments, held 
and enjoyed by the Clerks and Officers of 
this House, between the 5th of January, 
1829, and the 5th of January 1830, the 
total amount of which shall exceed 1,000/., 
specifying with each Name the total 
Amount received by each Individual, and 
distinguishing the various Sources from 
which the same are derived.” 

The Marquis of Lansdown did not think 
it necessary to occupy the House by fol- 
lowing the noble Earl in detail through ail 
the observations which he (Earl Gros- 
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yernor) had made; but he would answer 
one of the questions of the noble Earl, 
because he was more competent than any 
other noble Lord to give satisfaction, both 
respecting the filling-up of the office to 
which that question referred, and the per- 
son who had been appointed to it, inas- 
much as the appointment had rested with 
him. When he had received his Majesty’s 
commands to undertake the duties of Pre- 
sident of the Council, he received from his 
noble predecessor a communication to the 
effect that, on the 15th of the last month, 
when the office of clerk to the council be- 
came vacant by the death of Mr. Buller, 
his Majesty had signified to him (Lord 
Bathurst) that it was his pleasure that 
the place should be filled by Mr. Bathurst, 
to whom his Majesty’s pleasure on that 
occasion was communicated. When he 
received that formal communication, he 
felt bound, whenever the place should be 
filled, to carry into effect the intentions 
of his Majesty respecting Mr. Bathurst, 
although no actual arrangement had been 
made respecting that gentleman by the 
late Ministers. At the same time he felt 
himself also at liberty to advise his Ma- 
jesty to direct whatever reduction in the 
salary of that clerkship might seem con- 
sistent with the proper discharge of the 
duties. In justice to the noble Earl, he 
ought to inform their Lordships, that the 
letter which he received from that noble 
Earl, dated the 25th of November last, 
stated it to have been the intention of his 
Majesty’s late confidential advisers to put 
the salary of the clerk to the council on a 
lower rate than that at which it had been 
formerly fixed. On receipt of that letter 
he did not think it necessary to commu- 
nicate with Mr. Bathurst respecting the 
office until he should have considered 
what reduction ought to be made in the 
salary, consistently with a due regard to 
the public service, which he believed 
would admit of a very considerable reduc- 
tion. The business of the council ren- 


dered it necessary that a clerk should al- | 


ways be present during its sittings; and 
although the presence of one clerk only 
was required, yet it was expedient to have 
either two clerks, or to appoint a deputy 
clerk. It was determined to reduce the 
salaries of the two clerks to 1,200/.a year, 
so that the duties of both should be per- 
formed at no greater expense than that 
to which the country was put for the 
salary of Mr. Buller alone. Besides, it 
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was the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whenever any person, having al- 
ready a salary of 1,000/. a year or up- 
wards, should receive an additional ap- 
pointment of the value of 500/. annually, 
that allowance should mergein the 1,000/.; 
so that, as Mr. Bathurst held at present 
an office in the Exchequer, on account of 
which he received a salary of 500/. a year 
that sum should be deducted from his new 
stipend of 1,200/.a year. By that ar- 
rangement the actual saving effected in 
the clerkship to the council amounted to 
1,700/. annually ; and it was likely that 
Opportunities would arise which would 
permit a still further reduction. Having 
answered the question of the noble Earl, 
he did not think that the House would 
expect him, on such a motion as had been 
submitted to their Lordships, to go into 
all the topics which the nable Earl had 
introduced. On these subjects the most 
satisfactory explanations had already been 
made to their Lordships, which was, tha 

the most unsparing retrenchment would 
be carried into effect. Retrenchment was 
always the duty of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but in times like the present, to use 
a word which he had already heard used 
on the same subject, it was their para- 
mount duty. It was the determination 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to cut off all 
useless expenses, but not to make a re- 
duction in consequence of which the pub- 
lic service would be inadequately per- 
formed. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
delay in the appointment to the vacant 
offices, before the resignation of the late 
Administration, had been occasioned by 
their intention to reduce the salaries. 
With respect to the recently-granted pen- 
sions, to which a question of the noble 
Earl opposite had reference, their Lord- 
ships were aware that a considerable sum 
was always granted to his Majesty, to 
enable him to confer pensions upon those 
who were deserving: true it was, that the 
Civil List expired with the King; and it 
was also true, that at the time of the last 
demise of the Crown there was a consi- 
derable number of vacancies in the list of 
pensioners. He rather believed, that the 
more regular course would have been, not 
to have recommended his present Ma- 
jesty to make any new grants out of the 
Civil List until the Act should have passed 
regulating its amount; but the custom 
unquestionably had been, to recommend 

2L2 
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the filling-up of vacancies as they occurred, 
without regard to the passing of the Civil 
List Act. He had followed the ordinary 
course, and had continued it from the 
accession of his Majesty to the hour when 
he relinquished the seals of office as First 
Lord of the Treasury. The noble Earl 
had said, that he(the Duke of Wellington) 
had come down to the House on the 16th 
November, and announced that he had 
resigned his office, and that his Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to accept that 
resignation ; but the noble Earl forgot to 
state, that he had added, that he would re- 
tain the situation until a successor was 
appointed. He had, in fact, retained it 
until the noble Earl opposite, so worthily 
appointed, had relieved him in the fol- 
lowing week. Inthe mean time he had 
recommended to the King the grant of 
certain pensions, and on the very day 
when he relinquished the seals, he had 
applied to his Majesty on the subject. For 
this course he felt that he was responsible : 
if he had done wrong he should deserve 
censure for that wrong doing; but he 
begged to say, that he was firmly con- 
vinced that their Lordships would not 
think he had erred with regard to any 
of the pensions which he had _ been 
the means of conceding. Two of them 
had been granted to gentlemen who, for 
three years, had done him the favour of 
acting as his private secretaries; and look- 
ing at the history of former Administra- 
tions, it would be seen how amply such 
gentlemen had always been provided for. 
They ought to be provided for, for this 
reason—that not a paper of any descrip- 
tion came into his (the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s) hands, from any office—and he had 
them from all oftices—that did not, in 
some way or other, pass through those of 
one of his Secretaries. It was not fit, 
therefore, that individuals who possessed 
their official knowledge should remain 
without provision. He would tell their 
Lordships fairly, that having put down 
and discontinued on the establishment 
every office of every kind that became 
vacant while he was First Lord of the 
Treasury, and not having had—which he 
could assure the House was the truth— 
above two offices to give away, and those 
not amounting to 200/. a year each, he 
had not had the means of providing for 
his Secretaries ; he had, therefore, asked 
the favour of his Majesty to grant them 
250/ a year each out of the Civil List. 
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Another pension had been granted at his 
suggestion to a gentleman who had been 
for many years in the public service, un- 
der different Administrations, and as a 
vacancy occurred to that amount, we 
understoood his Grace to say 500I., he 
hoped it would be thought that it had not 
been improperly disposed of. With re- 
spect to the last point noticed by the 
noble Earl he (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) had felt himself bound, if pos- 
sible, to make some provision for that 
learned Lord, who was highly deserv- 
ing, and who, he believed, had given 
universal satisfaction. He had therefore 
recommended him to his Majesty, and he 
had also recommended another gentle- 
man, who had been taken into the service 
of his Majesty, and raised to the dignity 
of a Privy Councillor, and for whom, he 
was of opinion, that the King was in 
honour bound to provide. He had been 
elevated above the sphere from which he 
had been taken, and to that he could not 
return. In these various transactions he 
hoped their Lordships would think that 
he had done nothing improper or incon- 
sistent with the usual practice of office. 
Earl Grey, before offering a few remarks 
on the conversation which had, he must 
say, unexpectedly arisen, took occasion to 
state the inconvenience he felt, and which 
their Lordships must feel, from the intro- 
duction of conversations of this nature, of 
which no notice was given, and from dis- 
cussion, like the present, which applied to 
no motion before the House, and em- 
braced subjects, some of them known, 
and others unknown, and depending en- 
tirely upon rumour, A noble Lord had 
adverted to certain appointments said to 
be in contemplation ; now he could not 
but complain that Ministers should be 
brought there to discuss the possibility of 
appointments which it was not pretended 
had been as yet made. In point of fact, 
he found the matter so inconvenient, that 
he really did not know how to address their 
Lordships on the various subjects which 
had been mooted, and on one of them, the 
weight of taxation on landed property, he 
should decline saying anything on that 
occasion. His noble friend (the Marquis of 
Lansdown) had satisfied their Lordships on 
the subject of the Clerk of the Council, 
and in relation to what had been said on 
the subject of pensions, the noble duke 
opposite had given a full explanation. 
He would not enter into any discussion of 
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the point: with respect to two of the’ 
pensions it was impossible for him to offer 
any observation ; in reference to the other 
two he should merely say, perhaps it 
would have been more regular if the noble , 


Duke had not taken his Majesty’s pleasure | 


on the subject till the Civil List had been 
first granted. This the noble Duke him- 
self admitted, and the observation ap- 
peared to him so true, that he really did 
not see, the Civil List having expired, upon 
what authority the pensions could have 
been granted. With respect to some 
legal appointments expected to take place, 
and a reference to which had been intro- 
duced, also without notice, on a former 
occasion, he must entreat thé attention of 
the House for a few moments. Ona former 
night a question had been put by the noble 
Earl on the cross-bench on this subject, 
and it was answered by his noble friend on 
the Woolsack. He regretted that he was 
not present on the occasion; but the 
question was put upon a day (Wednesday) 
generally understood not to be the most 
convenient for business, and on which 
therefore it was usual for many of their 
Lordships to relax in their attendance on 
the House. Acting in conformity with 
this understanding, and having been much 
occupied with public business elsewhere, 
he so far failed in his duty as to be ab- 
sent from his place that evening, and 
therefore had no opportunity of replying 
to the noble Lord. But now that the 
subject had been revived, he must say a 
few words in relation to it; and he must 
commence by observing, that he did not 
think the legal and political capacity and 
character in which the Lord Chancellor, 
both in this country and in Ireland, must 
be considered, could very well be sepa- 
rated. This being the case, so long as an 
individual was to hold the office of Lord 
Chancellor, he must be elected to it by the 
existing Government; and whenever a 
change of Administration took place, there 
must be a change on the Chancery-bench. 
In Ireland, it was said, there need not be 
any such change with respect to the Chan- 
cellor; and it was asserted, that Sir An- 
thony Hart, whose great merits he should 
be among the first to acknowledge, was 
not in that situation which required any 
alteration to be made with respect to him. 
It was said, that the Irish Chancellor was 
not much of a political character, that 





Sir Anthony Hart had no political bias 
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appointment. He denied this, and main- 
tained that it could not be said that the 
Irish Chancellor did not act in a high 
political capacity ; and with respect to Sir 
Anthony Hart’s appointment and _pro- 
ceedings in the very beginning of his 
official career, he (Karl Grey) very well 
recollected having seen his name sub- 
scribed to political proclamations, devised 
with a view to meet the disorders then ex- 
isting in Ireland. Surely this clearly 
connected Sir Anthony Hart with politics. 
When he (Earl Grey) was raised to the 
situation which he then filled, it did occur 
to him, considering the state of Ireland, 
and all the evils existing in that country, 
which it was necessary to take steps to 
provide against,—it did occur to him,— 
not disputing Sir A. Hart’s capacity and 
great legal acquirements,—that a Lord 
Chancellor should be appointed who 
would afford the Lord Lieutenant in 
council that assistance which the state of 
the country might require. In looking 
for such a person no individual occurred 
to his mind so proper as Lord Plunkett to 
fill the situation of Chancellor. He 
thought the appointment of that eminent 
individual calculated to conciliate a num- 
ber of individuals—considering his ac- 
knowledged abilities, and great legal ac- 
quirements—considering that he had long 
lived in that country, and had acquired an 
extensive local knowledge of its interests. 
If he looked to the Catholics, he could 
not but suppose Lord Plunkett’s appoint- 
ment as Chancellor agreeable to them, 
who had long seen in him the able and 
zealous advocate of their cause; and 
among the Protestants, he thought he saw 
strong grounds for confidence in Lord 
Plunkett, who had invariably supported 
the Established Church with his best 
energies. Looking generally to all classes 
of the country, he thought the noble 
Lord must appear to them eminently 
qualified, by knowledge, experience, cha- 
racter, and abilities, to become the ad- 
viser of the Lord Lieutenant. It was 
under those circumstances that he had 
conceived the idea of the appointment; 
all the arrangements connected with which, 
however, were not as yet entirely com- 
pleted, and he therefore deprecated the 
discussion of the subject as extremely in- 
convenient and irregular. At the same 
time that he felt it his duty to recommend 
to his Majesty a change in the office of 


whatever, and that his was not a political| Lord Chancellor of Ireland, he was 
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actuated by the strongest desire not to do 
anything that would bear the construction 
of a slight or harshness towards Sir A. 
Hart. But he did think it necessary to re- 
commend a change. The alteration had 
been complained of as entailing an 
additional burthen of 4,000/. a year on 
the country. Now he should regret ex- 
tremely if the change (necessary as he 
considered it) could not be made without 
adding, in however trifling a degree, to 
the public expenditure; but, he asked, 
would that be a wise economy which 
should prevent Ministers, for the sake of 
saving a few thousands per annum, from 
making a change which they considered 
extremely desirable? However, as a 
desire to eftect all the saving practicable 
was uppermost in the minds of Ministers, 
and as they wished, in making the 
arrangement, to adhere to this resolution, 
perceiving that an additional burthen of 
4,000/. (or 3,6002. English currency) 
would be imposed on the public, they con- 
sidered in what manner that expense 
could be lessened, and he had to state 
that measures would be taken with that 
view. In giving the pension to Sir A. 
Hart, to which he was entitled, Ministers 
contemplated a permanent reduction in 
the allowance of the Lord Chancellor 
from 10,0002., which, considering all the 
circumstances of the case, appeared a 
greater sum than was necessary, to 8,000/. 
a year, so that the charge upon the 
public was 3,600/. a year for the life of an 
old man, while 2,000/. per annum would be 
saved in future in the salary of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. He threw him- 
self upon the kind feelings of the House 
and the public to say whether, in this 
arrangement, he could be charged with 
inattention to the wants and necessities of 
the people, when everything connected 
with a wise and just economy had been 
regarded: and he had only rejected the 
bad economy involved in saving a small 
sum annually, and continuing the Irish 
Government on such a principle as might 
not meet all the exigencies of the times. 
With respect to some other arrangements 
connected with Ireland, which were not 
as yet fully completed, he did not pretend, 
individually, to possess much minute 
knowledge of the state of Ireland, but he 
had consulted with those who had en- 
joyed better opportunities of acquiring 
information on the subject. His great 
anxiety was, to fill up the vacant offices 
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in a manner best calculated to promote the 
public service, at the same time pre- 
venting jealousies and discontent by the 
fairness of the appointments. He thought 
he had best consulted all these points in 
the course he had taken, and should be 
greatly disappointed indeed if the 
nominations excited disapprobation, when 
he expected the contrary, having nothing 
in view throughout but the efficiency of 
the public service and general harmony 
and satisfaction. There was another cir- 
cumstance alluded to by his noble friend, 
which was one more of the rumours in re- 
lation to which Ministers had been 
questioned,—he referred to the noble 
Lord’s allusion to the possibility of a noble 
person in that House receiving an appoint- 
ment which would cause some reduction 
in the public expenditure. For that noble 
person he had a most unfeigned respect. 
There was no situation, however high, 
which he was not fit to fill; but (and here 
again he had to complain of being forced 
to reply to rumours), it was with regret 
that he was unable to confirm the state- 
ment which his noble friend had alluded 
to. His noble friend had stated, that 
accusations were made against him (Earl 
Grey) asif he had sanctioned improper ap- 
pointments by the Government, with a view 
to promote the interests of his own kindred 
and connexions. In forming the Govern- 
ment, he had throughout, and in every 
instance, been influenced exclusively by 
considerations of the personal qualifica- 
tions of individuals for office: in no case 
had he deviated from this rule. If he 


promoted persons, it was because he 
considered them fit for the places 
to which they were nominated, and 


from no other considerations whatsoever. 
The members of his own family who had 
received appointments were not many, 
and perhaps the first to be noticed was 
that of a noble Peer (Lord Durham), who 
by marriage had become a member of his 
family. In forming the Government, he 
had been guided, not merely by that noble 
Lord’s abilities, but by the consistency of 
his opinions, and the excellence of his 
character. The office given to that noble 
Lord it could not be disputed that he was 
well qualified to fill. The next individual 
to whose appointment he would refer was, 
if possible, still more nearly related—his 
ownson, He had certainly considered an 
official situation of that kind an honour- 
able object of ambition for a young man ; 
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and he had, by the kindness of his noble 
friend (Viscount Goderich), made him 
Under Secretary for the Colonies. He 
confessed he did look with pleasure to the 
opportunity of placing his son in a situa- 
tion in which he might become acquainted 
with the business of Government, and 
perhaps qualify himself for the discharge 
of the duties of more important situations 
hereafter. He had been the more anxious 
to place him in that particular department, 
because it was one of the greatest import- 
ance, and because it was presided over by 
a person of such acknowledged skill and 
experience as his noble friend near him; 
but he should not have placed him in that 
or in any other department, if he had not 
been persuaded that he was possessed of 
diligence, and that he was in all respects 
qualified to discharge the duties of the 
situation with satisfaction to the public. 
He had therefore given this appointment 
to his son; but he had given it to him as 
he had given appointments to all others, 
and that, he hoped he need hardly assure 
their Lordships, was upon this understand- 
ing, and upon no other,—namely, that if 
he had not diligence, or was not qualified 
to discharge the duties of the situation 
with perfect satisfaction to the public, he 
should be removed instantly, and without 
a moment’s hesitation. There were two 
or three others, more or less connected 
with him, who had been appointed to 
situations under the Crown. These he 
need not more particularly designate ; 
but allow him to say, that he had no con- 
ception, when he accepted office, that it 
was necessary for him to surround himself 
with strangers, and carefully to exclude 
from office every person who might happen 
to be connected with him. That this 
would or ought to be expected from him, 
he repeated, he did not know; neither 
was he able to perceive the propriety of 
such expectations; but he could assure 
their Lordships upon his honour, that no 
one of the persons who had been alluded 
to would have been appointed to the situa- 
tions they filled, unless he had been firmly 
convinced that they were all, not only 
qualified, but eminently qualified to fill 
those situations; and he would willingly 
submit to any censure that might be passed 
‘apon him there or elsewhere, if any one of 
‘them could be pointed out who was un- 
deserving the character which he then 
pronounced upon them. It was rather 
too late for him to begin now to forfeit 
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that character, such as it was, which it 
had hitherto been his pride and his glory 
to uphold, by giving away appointments 
from interested motives, or of affording 
reason to suppose, that in the discharge 
of the important duties that now devolved 
upon him, he could be actuated by any 
other desire than to supply the service of 
the State in the ablest and most efficient 
manner. Their Lordships would, he was 
sure, see that he had been forced to make 
these observations, and he did trust that 
the explanations, which the occasion had 
called for, would be considered satisfactory 
to their Lordships. 

Lotd Farnham said, that notwithstand- 
ing what had fallen from the noble Earl 
(Grey), his experience of Ireland justitied 
him in saying, that political and judi- 
cial office, in the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, ought not to be united. The great 
advantage which resulted from the appoint- 
ment of Sir Anthony Hart consisted in its 
being well known that he was in no degree 
connected with any political party. No 
one that he was now addressing could, 
any more than himself, entertain any 
doubt as to the eminent abilities and ac- 
quirements of Lord Plunkett; but then 
Lord Plunkett was considered to be op- 
posed to the political views of certain 
persons in Irelanc, and those persons were 
some of the most zealous friends of the 
British connexion. In the north of Ire- 
land there was a large number of persons, 
who would at one time have shed the last 
drop of their blood in the maintenance of 
British connexions; but these persons 
were now fast approximating to the views 
of those who thought that the union 
between the two countries was prejudicial 
to Ireland. For his own part, every one, 
he was sure, must see that he was led, as 
well by his principles as by his interest, 
to consider the repeal of the Union as the 
most prejudicial measute for both coun- 
tries. He should, therefore, oppose that 
project to the utmost of his power, and he 
thought he was not going too far when he 
said, he was sure that every respectable 
man in Ireland would use his most strenu- 
ous exertions to prevent the success of the 
project; but if the appointment of Lord 
Plunkett could by possibility make any 
converts to the friends of the repeal of the 
Union, he was justified in lamenting that 
such an appointment should have taken 
place. 

Earl Grey perfectly concurred with the 
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noble Lord who had just sat down, in the 
position that it was necessary for them to 
do every thing in their power in order to 
prevent, not the injurious, for that was too 
mild a word, but the destructive conse- 
quences which must result from the disso- 
lution of the Union. The dissolution of 
the Union was nothing more nor less than 
the separation of the two countries; and 
so strongly did he feel upon the subject, 
and doubtless the feelings of their Lord- 
ships were as strong, that he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the most effectual 
means must be resorted to, in order to 
prevent the success of a project so fraught 
with dangerous and destructive conse- 
quences. ‘This, too, appeared to be the 
opinion of the noble Lord himself; and 
if it were so, he must say, that he could 
not help regretting, that instead of strongly 
expressing that opinion, the noble Lord 
should have held language which was cal- 
culated to produce discontent among those 
who were not discontented, and to inflame 
still more those who were already heated. 
The noble Lord had warned him lest the 
present Administration should be consi- 
dered as hostile to the Protestant interest 
in Ireland; but if the present Adminis- 
tration should be so considered in Ireland, 
it would obtain that reputation only by 
the most gross misrepresentation, or by 
the most erroneous judgment. He hoped 
their Lordships would bear it in their re- 
collection, that he had stated, in the 
arrangements which had been made with 
regard to Ireland, what he hadhad chiefly in 
view was, to show to the people of Ireland 
that all the different interests in that 
country—at least, what were supposed to 
be different interests, but which were in 
truth only different opinions and different 
feelings—had been consulted. It was 
with this view, and also with the hope that 
these imaginary distinctions of interests in 
Ireland would be removed, that the 
arrangements alluded to had been made, 
and that Lord Plunkett had been placed 
in the difficult and delicate post of adviser 
to the Lord Lieutenant. In this view it 
was, that he supposed that the appoint- 
ment of Lord Plunkett would have been 
generally approved; and he must say, 
that he did regret that any one who had 
expressed his dislike to a separation be- 
tween the two countries, should have given 
the slightest encouragement to the opinion 
that Lord Plunkett was opposed to the 
Protestant interest of Ireland; and that 
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he much more regretted that the appoint- 
ment of Lord Plunkett should have been 
put forward—he would not say as a justi- 
fication, but—as accounting for the spread 
of hostile feelings towards the union be- 
tween the two countries. He wished to 
uphold the Protestant and the Catholic 
interest of Ireland; and he wished to 
uphold both for the happiness and the 
security of Ireland. The noble Lord, 
however, chiefly rested upon this position, 
—namely, that the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland ought not to have political duties, 
and that the appointment of Sir Anthony 
Hart was a good appointment, because 
Sir Anthony Hart was not a politician. 
The noble Lord, however, seemed to have 
altogether lost sight of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which Sir Anthony 
Hart was appointed. Sir Anthony Hart 
was appointed at a time when great ex- 
citement prevailed on the subject of the 
Catholic Question, and for that reason it 
was that Lord Plunkett, though best 
qualified to fill the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, was set aside, in order 
that there might be no additional ground 
for exciting agitation on that subject. 
There was now, however, an end of that 
agitation; and the agitation which did at 
present exist in Ireland, would, in his 
opinion, be materially lessened, if not 
altogether put an end to, by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Plunkett. At least this 
was the object which he had had in view 
in making the arrangement of which the 
noble Lord complained. 

Viscount Goderich said, that the ap- 
pointment of Sir Anthony Hart having 
originated with him, he might offer a few 
words in explanation of the motives which 
had induced him to name him for the 
office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. It 
arose exclusively from the view he took, or 
rather which Mr. Canning, his predeces- 
sor, had taken, of the extreme embarrass- 
ment of Ireland, by the non-settlement of 
the Catholic question. He felt that this 
mode of disposing of the office of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland would afford some 
chance of mitigating the evil of the 
system. He never dreamt of recommend- 
ing such a course as a permanent princi- 
ple, adherence to which would be attended 
with the greatest possible inconvenience. 
Thank God, the immediate cause of dis- 
content had been removed, and such being 
the case, it seemed to him that the choice 
of Lord Plunkett was well advised; that 
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he was well qualified for a situation of such 
responsibility and official confidence ; and | 
that, far from deserving any imputation, it | 
was one of the wisest steps that could be 
taken, and would contribute more than | 
anything else to pacify the agitation in | 
Ireland, and prevent a measure which, as | 
his noble friend had said, would not only | 
be a separation, but a total destruction of | 
the interests of Ireland. 

The Earl of Gosford was convinced, that | 
the present Administration, if they had a | 
fair trial given them, would be found most 
favourable to the Protestant interest of 
Ireland. As an Irishman he felt it his 
duty to state this conviction, and to say, 
that he should give the present Adminis- 
tration all the support in his power, be- 
cause, if they redeemed the pledges they 
had made, they would deserve support. 
He could not concur with the noble Lord 
(Farnham) in the opinion that the appoint- 
ment of Lord Plunkett would be consider- 
ed in Ireland as a manifestation of hostility 
or indifference, on the part of Govern- 
ment, to the Protestant interest of that 
country. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that he had called 
for these explanations, in order that an 
authorized contradiction might be given to 
the false and malicious rumours which 
were so industriously circulated. The 
very satisfactory explanations, for such he 
was sure their Lordships would consider 
them, which the noble Earl had given, 
proved that it was not necessary that he 
should have communicated to the noble 
Earl the topics to which he intended to 
call the attention of the House. 

Motion agreed to. 


—— LOL OP OL CLL a—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, Dec. 13. 


Minures.] The Colonial Acts Validity Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

Writs. On the Motion of Mr. Pianta, a new Writ was 
ordered to be issued for the election of a Member for the 
Borough of Lostwithiel, in the room of the right hon. 
Vesey FirzaeraLp, who had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. H. Davis, from the Inhabit- 
ants of the parishes of All Saints, St. Werburgh, and St. 
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Mary, Bristol, for a repeal of the Assessed Taxes. For 
the abolition of Slavery, by Lord Lowrurr, from Kendal | 
and Appleby, in Westmoreland:—By Colonel Caven- | 
DI8H, from Derby, and another place :—-By Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, froma place-in Ayr:—*By Mr. Wm. Duncomzg, 
from Holmfirth, Yorkshire:—By Sir R. H. Inewis, from | 
Turvey, Bedford:—By Sir T. AcLANp, from several | 
places in Devonshire:—By Mr. Exot, from Liskeard: | 
—By Lord Branazon, from Carnew:—By Mr. Borro- 
DALE, from Newcastle. By Lord Lowruer, from the 
Land-owners of a parish in Westmoreland, for an amend- | 
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ment of the Tithe Laws. For the repeal of the Duties 
on Sea-borne Coals, by Mr. WaLrouE, from King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk :—By Sir W. FouKgs, from Diss, in Norfolk :— 
By Mr. Wa. Duncomsg, from Whidley :—By Sir Txos. 
AcuAND, from Torquay, and several other places in 
Devonshire, 
[The hon. Baronet, in presenting these 
petitions, said, that he would, if the Mi- 
nisters did not, make a motion for the 
repeal of the tax on the 8th of March.] 


By Mr. Rosinson, from two Electors of Liverpool, 
against the return of Mr. Ewart, on the grounds, as we 
understood, of bribery and corruption. For the extension 
of the Galway Franchise, by Sir F. Buaxe, from certain 
Merchants of Galway:—By Mr. LAmBeErt, from certain 
Inhabitants of Galway. Against the Kildare-street So- 
ciety, by Mr. FFRENcH, from Tibbereen. By Mr. Lam- 
BERT, from Ballinasloe, Belvedere, and four other places, 
By the same hon. Member, from Belvedere, for the repeal 
of the Union. 


Boroucu or Evesuam E ecrion.] 
Mr. E. B. Clive reported, from the Evesham 
Election committee, that the sitting Mem- 
bers, Sir C. Cockerell and Archibald, 
Lord Kennedy, had not been duly elected, 
and that the petition against their return 
was neither frivolous nor vexatious. He 
further stated, that the Committee had 
come to the following Resolution, which 
he had been ordered to report to the 
House,—‘‘ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, after hearing the evidence 
which has been laid before it, that Sir C. 
Cockerell, has, by his agent or agents, 
been guilty of bribery and corruption at 
the last election for the borough of 
Evesham, and that it is also the opinion 
of this Committee, that Archibald Kennedy, 
commonly called Lord Kennedy, has, by 
his agent or agents, been guilty of bribery 
and corruption at the same said election.” 

The Report ordered to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Clive moved, that a new writ should 
be issued for the election of two burgesses 
to serve in the present Parliament for the 
borough of Evesham. 

Mr. A. Duncombe said, that having 
been a member of that Committee, he 
thought it his duty to move, that the 
evidence which had been taken before it 
should be laid before the House. He was 
no friend to general reform; but he cer- 
tainly thought that some proceedings 
should be taken in this instance, and 


' he should therefore move to that effect. 


The Speaker informed the hon. Mem- 


' ber, that the motion for a new writ must 


be first disposed of, before the House 
could entertain such a motion. 
The motion for the issuing of a new 
writ was accordingly put and agreed to. 
Mr, Duncombe was then about to move 
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that the evidence should be laid before 
the House, when the Speaker interposed, 
and observed, that the House must, in the 
first instance, fix a day for taking the 
Report of the Committee into considera- 
tion. Accordingly, on the motion of Mr. 
Clive, the Report was ordered to be taken 
into further consideration on Thursday 
next. 

Mr. A. Duncombethen moved, that the 
évidenhce taken before the Evesham Elec- 
tion committee should be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. Clive said, that as Chairman of the 
committee, he felt it his duty to state, that 
the committee had come to a very proper 
resolution ; at the same time, as we had 
now got an Administration which had 
determined to take the cause of reform 
into its own hands, he did not think 
that there would be any necessity for 
taking ulterior proceedings upon the 
evidence laid before the committee; and 
he trusted that the hon. Member would 
pause before he put the country to the ex- 
pense of having it printed. 

Lord G. Lennox, as a member of that 
committee, felt called upon to say, that 
though he was no reformer in the large 
way, he conceived that this being a case 
in which bribery and corruption had been 
undeniably proved, it was the duty of the 
House to look into it. He therefore 
trusted that his hon. friend would per- 
severe in his motion, and that when the 
evidence was laid before the House, that 
hon. Members would read it. If it should 
appear from that evidence that the electors 
of Evesham had been bought at 121. a 
head, it struck him that it would be a 
proper question for the consideration of 
the House whether they should be allowed 
to retain their franchise. 

Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReForm.| Mr. 
Kennedy, in rising to present Petitions 
from several parts of Scotland, praying 
for Reform in Parliament, took occasion 
to say, that nothing could be more un- 
founded than the assertion that had 
recently passed current, namely, that the 
people of Scotland were indifferent on the 
subject of Reform. The petitions which 
he had then to present most completeiy 
falsified that assertion. The first which 
he brought up was from the Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council of the 
Burgh of Ayr, The next was from the prin- 
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cipal merchants and other inhabitants of 
Ayr; then followed petitions from the 
nine Incorporated Trades of that town; 
from Kirkcudbright; from the Merchants 
of the city of Edinburgh; all praying for 
Reform. All these petitions also prayed 
for Burgh Reform, and the hon. Member 
begged to assure the House that the desire 
for Reform was universal in Scotland. 

They were severally laid upon the 
Table. 


Truck-System.| Sir R. Peel said, 
he had three Petitions to present on a 
subject of very considerable importance. 
The first was from Walsall, the second 
from the manufacturing districts of Glou- 


| cestershire, and the third, which was 


signed by 14,000 persons, from Bolton ; 
and the petitioners prayed the House to 
take the necessary steps for putting a stop 
to the practice which prevailed in those 
districts, and which was rapidly extending, 
of paying wages in goods instead of money. 
They objected to the system on three 
grounds—first, because it gave an advan- 
tage to the manufacturer who paid in goods 
over him who paid in money; secondly, 
because it injured the retail dealer; and 
thirdly, because it tended to degrade the 
working classes. If the Legislature 
suffered the system to continue, it could 
not refuse to allow the workman who 
received his wages in goods to pay rates 
and taxes in the same materials. The 
practice was also very disadvantageous to 
the poor man, as it precluded him from the 
power of saving any thing whatever. In the 


justice of the allegations of the petitions 


he perfectly concurred; and he certainly 
should support the measure which would 
shortly be introduced to the House to 
eradicate this evil. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham believed, that much 
of the distressof the manufacturing districts 
arose from this system, and he should 
certainly support the motion of the hon. 
member for Staffordshire. 

Sir Horace St. Paul said, that as a 
friend to the people, he also would sup- 
port the measure of the hon. member for 
Staffordshire, for prohibiting the truck- 
system, to which, he was convinced, much 
of the distress of the working classes was 
to be attributed. 

Mr. Hume was glad to find that the 
hon. Member had become the friend of 
the people. [t was an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, for he believed that the hon, 
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Member had never given one vote to 
relieve the public from taxation, to which 
the distress of the country was mainly to 
be attributed. On the contrary, he had 
for twelve long years voted for every sort 
of extravagant expense which was proposed 
in that House. He denied that the truck- 
system had such a mischievous tendency 
as had been ascribed to it; and he was 
perfectly sure, that if the bill alluded to 
passed into a law, it would dry up one 
source of employment, and would add to 
the distress, instead of decreasing it. 
There could be no stronger proof that the 
truck-system did not cause the distress, 
than the fact, that distress and even 
disturbance existed to an alarming degree 
where the truck-system was not known ; 
as for example, in Kent, Sussex and Essex. 
He was determined at all hazards to op- 
pose the bill of the hon. Member as 
directly contrary to all the principles of 
free-trade, though he should not have 
made any observations at that time if the 
remarks of the right hon. Baronet had 
not tended to prejudge the question. 

Sir Horace St. Paul complained of the 
personalities of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. He could tell him that his 
parliamentary conduct had been as con- 
scientious and as upright as that of the 
hon. Member. Thecourse which he 
pursued was, he believed, as useful to the 
people, and tended as much to improve 
their comforts, as that of the hon. Member. 

Lord Belgrave hoped, that the master- 
manufacturers would themselves adopt 
a liberal system for the benefit of the 
people. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman expressed 
his concurrence in the sentiments of the 
right hon. Baronet; but he would not 
then enter into the subject, as it would be 
fully discussed to-morrow. If the Bill 
were inconsistent with the principles of 
free-trade, that was in his eyes a great 
recommendation, for free-trade was very 
injurious. 

Mr. Littleton felt obliged to his right 
hon. friend for the observations he had 
made. His opinion would have great 
weight, becatise he was sure that he had 
not formed it rashly. He would not 
enter into the subject then, as it would be 
fully discussed to-morrow. The measure 
which he intended to introduce differed 
materially from that which he brought 
forward last year. 

Mr. Tennant stated, that he was opposed 
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to this injurious system of truck, but he 
was afraid that the hon. member for 
Staffordshire, in making a law to abolish 
it, would prevent the workman from the 
opportunity of making the best bargain 
for himself that he could. He earnestly 
hoped, however, that some reniedy for the 
evil might be found. 
Petitions to be printed. 


Tue New Merropouiran Pottce.] 
Sir R. Peel presented a Petition from St. 
John’s, Hampstead, expressing approbation 
of the New Police, but praying that there 
might be some reduction of the expense. 
The right hon. Baronet also presented a 
Petition from the inhabitants of Deptford, 
which bore important testimony to the 
public advantage of the new police. It 
would be admitted that nothing could be 
more important than that property should 
receive sufficient protection in such a town 
as Deptford. The petitioners stated, that 
before the establishment of the new police, 
Deptford had no public watchmen. It 
had some watchmen paid by private 





individuals; and the petitioners stated, 
that during that time burglaries were 
committed almost nightly; but that since 
| the new police had been established, there 
| had been only two attempts at burglaries, 
| in one of which the burglars were taken 
'almost on the spot. One of the great 
| objections urged to the present system 
| was its great increase of expense; and on 
that part of the case he begged the 

House to suspend its judgment until the 
| committee for which he should move after 
| the recess should have had time to examine 
and make its report. The hon. member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Hume), who from the 
station he held must be considered as a 
high authority on local matters relating to 
the county, had stated that in the parish 
of Pcplar, the rate of watching had been 
raised under the new police from 1,450/. 
to 5,5407. The hon. Member was correct 
as to the figures, but it should be known 
that a great part of that increase arose 
from these circumstances—that the West 
India Docks and part of the East-India 
Docks were included in that parish—that 
those Docks paid for their own watching 
before the new police were established, 
but that since then they consented to be 
rated for the new police, the commissioners 
having undertaken the charge of watching 
them. This made the increase appear so 
great, and though in figures, as it was 
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stated, there appeared this great increase 
on the whole parish, the fact was, that a 
very great portion of it is to be paid by 
the Docks. This showed the necessity of 
hearing both sides of a case before a 
decision was pronounced. He had no 
doubt that in other cases explanations 
equally satisfactory would be given when 
they came to be inquired into. 

Mr. Hume said, that the petition from 
the parish in question had been pre- 
sented by his hon. colleague. He had no 
disposition to exaggerate anything against 
the new police, for it was well known that 
he differed from those who objected to that 
system. In the statement he had made 
he only gave the information which was 
communicated to him by a deputation 
from the parish. He admitted that a 
committee would be the most effectual 
mode of deciding as to the real cause of | 
the increase of expense. 

Mr. Wilks said, that in one parish, with | 
nearly 18,000 inhabitants, the addition of | 
a rate of 8d. for the new police was found | 
so oppressive that the collectors could not 
collect even the ordinary rates. 

Sir R. Peel said, that a parish of such | 
extent, and number of inhabitants, must ' 
have paid some rate for watching before, 
so that the whole rate of 8d. could not be 
an additional] expense. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 





Wrst-Inp1ia CoLonies—SLAvVERy.] 
The Marquis of Chandos said, he had 
been intrusted with a Petition from the 
West-India planters and others interested 
in property in the West Indies. The 
petition, he observed, was one of very 
considerable importance. The petitioners 
stated, that they had acquired their pro- 
perty in the West Indies under the sanction 
of the laws, the same as all other classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, and they very 
justly complained of the outcry which was 
raised against them, and the manner in 
which petitions were got up in London, 
and sent down to different parts of the 
country, ou this subject. The petitioners 
prayed that the House, in any measures it 
might adopt on the subject of colonial 
slavery, would not act with injustice to 
themselves and their fellow-colonists, but 
that any measure to be adopted should be 
on the principle of the fullest compensation 
for any loss or depreciation of property it 
might occasion. The noble Lord ob- 
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principle of the abolition of slavery as any 
man, but he would not listen to those 
clamours which were raised in favour of 
the abolition without any reference to the 
interests of those who might be affected by 
it. The condition of the colonists was one 
which called for relief. They had last 
year asked for some reduction, but had 
got much less than they were entitled to; 
but they still looked with confidence to 
large reductions in the duties on coffee, 
rum, and sugars, and he earnestly hoped, 
from the manly candour and sincerity of 
the noble Lord (Althorp), that the serious 
attention of Government would be called 
to this subject. 

Mr. Marryaé supported the prayer of 
the petition, and was understood to depre- 
cate the manner in which the colonists had 
been attacked, and the inconsiderate de- 
mand which had been made for immediate 
abolition, without reference to the interests 
of those whose whole property it in- 
volved. He complained of the outcry 
that had been raised in the country 
against the West-Indian proprietors, and 
the attempt that there was, to force the 
House into a conclusion on the subject ; 
in illustration of which, he mentioned a 
petition that had been presented from 
some congregation, by a noble Lord, on the 
4th of November, which spoke of the im- 
propriety of suffering traffickers in human 
flesh to hold a seat in that House, where 
they appeared like Satan seated among the 
sons of God, and which called on Parlia- 
ment to grant no compensation to men 
that dealt in human blood. A crusade 
had, in fact, been preached in the names 
of Christianity and humanity, against 
what some gentlemen called the accursed 
horrors of the West-India Islands. They 
said, that the West-Indians were men who 
were the receivers of stolen property, 
knowing it to be stolen, and that viewing 
this, they could not help burning with a 
holy indignation. But these holy persons 
themselves were wishing to do what they 
decried—namely, rob others of their pro- 
perty ; were preaching these doctrines at 
the risk of exciting insurrection, and were 
so determined against giving a fair hearing 
to one party, that they declared they could 
not give credit to any one who had been 
contaminated by breathing the air of a 
slave-colony. It was true that Christianity 
forbade slavery, but it was equally true 
that its doctrines forbade their letting 
loose a large slave-population, the in- 
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evitable consequence of which must be a 
general massacre. Besides which, he con- 
tended, that, without taking into consider- 
ation the impossibility of compensation, 
slavery, as it now existed in its mitigated 
form in the West Indies, was a much less 
evil than the risk which would follow any 
alteration. There always must be evil in 
the world, 2nd he was afraid that the at- 
tempts to get rid of it by violence and 
suddenly, only confirmed its dominion and 
extended its sway. He hoped, therefore, 
the House would not take any step on 
this subject without well considering the 
condition of the colonist and also that of the 
slave-population ; and whether that con- 
dition would be improved by immediate 
abolition. He was willing to go hand in 
hand with those who would improve the 
condition of the slave ; but he deprecated 
any measure of violent interference. 

Mr. Briscoe was convinced that the 
general question of Slave Emancipation 
must very soon be forced on the attention 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, and it was 
desirable that such a question should be 
settled, not only by a vote of that House, 
but with the consent of the West-India 
proprietors, and under the sanction of his 
Majesty’s Government. The petitions 
which he had seen against slavery rested 
their claims on the highest ’vantage 
ground; they designated slavery as a 
crime disgraceful to man, and they dwelt 
on the moral and mental degradation of 
the slave. These petitions had likewise 
additional weight by having affixed to 
them the signatures of clergymen of all 
denominations, who held that it was re- 
volting to Christianity that it should be 
argued that slaves were private property, 
and therefore must not be meddled with. 
He had looked at the subject with much 
patient attention, and he was convinced 
that the time was come when the Parlia- 
ment must take the matter in hand, and 
decide that the slave should be set free. 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, that of all 
the questions which could come before the 
House, this was one of the most important. 
He concurred in much of what he had 
heard ,from the hon. Members on both sides 
of this subject, for he fully admitted the 
principle that slavery ought to be abolished, 
being fully impressed that it was directly 
opposed to the principles of Christianity ; 
but he at the same time admitted, that in 
any measure which Parliament might be 
disposed to adopt with respect to the 
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abolition of slavery, due regard should be 
had to the interests of the colonists, so as 
to give them full and entire compensation. 
He sincerely hoped, that the subject would 
engage the serious consideration of Go- 
vernment. After all he had heard on 
this subject, he was convinced that 
colonial slavery could not be abolished by 
a single vote of Parliament. Before 
that, it would be the duty of the House to 
enter into an inquiry into the whole of our 
colonial policy, as, in his opinion, it 
wanted revision. He wished to be dis- 
tinctly understood as abating nothing of 
his hostility to slavery; but he thought 
the most effectual mode of bringing that 
desirable object about would be, an entire 
change in the system of our colonial 
olicy. 

Mr. Keith Douglas had one word to 
add to the observations which had been 
made by his noble friend, or he should not 
have otherwise thought it necessary to call 
the attention of the House and the Go- 
vernment to the subject. The petition 
presented by his noble friend was signed 
by gentlemen of great respectability—of 
as great respectability as any gentlemen in 
the House; and the great object of the 
petitioners was, to implore the House, if it 
granted emancipation, as that would 
destroy all slave property, to grant the 
West-India proprietors compensation. It 
further prayed, that the House would 
institute an inquiry into the whole state of 
society in the West Indies. Before the 
House did emancipate the slave, inquiry 
certainly would be necessary, by fair and 
competent judges, if it were only to as- 
certain what amount of compensation 
should be granted to his master. His 
Majesty’s Ministers were probably not dis- 
posed to grant inquiry, as they were 
generally men who rested their claim to 
the confidence of the country by acting 
on this point in conformity to the senti- 
ments of the people. He must, however, 
say, that he hoped from their general 
candour that they would not bow to the 
popular prejudices, that they would look 
at the question with coolness and im- 
partiality, and that, aware of all its diffi- 
culties, they would treat it with a view of 
doing justice to all parties, and giving the 
country at large confidence in their de- 
cision. They would not listen, he was 
sure, only to the representations of the 
over-zealous partizans of either side, with 
wham the country was naw inundated, and 
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they would regard the question with 
the feelings of strict neutrality between 
the planters and the advocates of the 
abolitian. Former Governments had done 
that, and had not hurried on the decision. 
They had not, however, taken on them- 
selves as they ought, the responsibility of 
settling this question. They had not 
always stood neuter, but they had stood 
aloof, giving the discussions an air of a 
squabble between rival parties. Some- 
times they had thrown themselves into the 
scale of the abolitionists, forgetting that 
they were bound to protect the property 
and trade of the West-India Islands. It 
was said of the West-India proprietors, 
that they had no feelings like other men, 
and that, if their slaves were emancipated, 
they could obtain free labour in the West 
Indies. This latter assertion, however, was 
disproved by experience. People who made 
that assertion did not consider what was 
the basis and compact of the West- 
Indian Society. It was that two or three 
white persons should rule over a great 
multitude of slaves. Those slaves were 
the only labourers on the estates, and the 
others were the proprietors. There were 
in that state of society no intervening 
links between the master and the slave, 
no connexions between these extreme 
points, such as were found in other com- 
munities. Those who urged forward 
emancipation, had but avery imperfect 
acquaintance, with the state of society in 
the West Indies, and their zeal would only 
excite irritation, and, if followed up, bring 
on the dissolution of society in those 
islands. Such conduct would not be 
beneficial to the islands, and he thought 
he did his duty by adhering to the laws of 
the country and to the present system of 
West-Indian society. If society there 
were to be dissolved, all property would 
be destroyed, industry would stop, all 
trade would be at an end, and all the 
shipping now engaged in it would be 
annihilated at once. How would humanity 
—how would justice be served by that ? 
Would that benefit the African? He be- 
lieved not. It would transfer our trade to 
other countries. The people here would 
not Gease to use sugar, and to supply 
their consumption we should import largely 
from the Brazils and Cuba, where sugar 
was cultivated by slaves. Thus we should 
ruin our own possessions, annihilate the 
property of our own subjects, and transfer 
our trade in sugar to countries over which 
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we had no control. He had carefully 
looked at the petitions which had been 
presented to the House, and of 2,600, the 
amount of them, 2,200 had proceeded 
from the Dissenters, sixty only from the 
Established Church of England and Scot- 
land, and the remainder from the com- 
munity at large. All these petitions pro- 
ceeded on one principle—they declared, 
that man could not be the property of man, 
and therefore they demanded the immedi- 
ate abolition of slavery. But these peti- 
tioners forgot that the compact of society 
there was different from what it was here, 
and that that compact, as it existed there, 
kept up the distinction between masters 
and slaves. He did not know by what 
original or natural right—by what else, 
in short, but by the compact of society, one 
man here was in possession of 150,000/. 
a year, while 2,000 or 3,000 labourers 
did not share as much amongst them. 
Some men here were in possession of large 
fortunes, while others laboured excessively 
for 5s. or 6s. a week. Was that, he 
would ask, natural and just? Was it 
more natural and more to be honoured, 
than that men were the property of men in 
the West Indies; or how could it be recon- 
ciled to reason except on the principle on 
which the West Indians defended their pro- 
perty-—that it was the settled and orga- 
nized form of society. What was it but the 
compact of society which gave the Duke of 
Devonshire a right to his property? Might 
not his servant say, in digging his garden, 
that he did it for himself, and not for him, 
and that the Duke had no right to the pro- 
duce? In the West Indies the compact 
was different ; and if the landed proprietor 
in England was bound to defer to the 
rights of the labourers, in the West Indies, 
the proprietor was bound to look after the 
welfare of his slaves, to make them com- 
fortable and promote their improvement. 
The advocates of emancipation justified 
their demands on abstract rights, and on 
the principles of Christianity, but surely, 
if these were pushed to the extreme, they 
would not strengthen the right of pro- 
perty here, or would the state of society 
be found much more consistent with them 
in Europe than in the West Indies. He 
was far from wishing to advocate such 
extreme views, but neither did he desire to 
be their victim, and he cautioned gentle- 
men to be careful how they pushed their 
principles to. the furthest point. What 
he thought should be done before emanci- 
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pation was granted was, to inquire closely 
into the state of the colonies. For ex- 
ample, the Established Church of England 
was perhaps little suited to the colonies; 
and it would be wise to inquire if the 
Church of Scotland, as there were many 
persons belonging to that Church in the 
islands, might not be extended in them. 
Already some Commissioners had been 
sent to inquire into the’state of Judicature 
in the Islands, and that inquiry ought to 
be pursued. The agitation of the ques- 
tion had already had considerable influ- 
ence over the return of Members to that 
House, for, in many cases, it had been 
urged as a reason for opposing candi- 
dates, that they were connected with the 
West India interest. He wished for a 
Reform in Parliament to a certain extent; 
but he must aver, that a Reform would be 
most mischievous if it would prevent the 
Members from deliberating freely and 
fairly on the affairs of the country. In 
the present case, some of the Members 
were sent to Parliament pledged to vote 
for emancipation, and they had given those 
pledges to secure their election. If the 
influence of the people were to be carried 
to that extent, Reform would not be a 
blessing but a curse. 

Lord Morpeth would not have said one 
word, if it had not been for some of the 
observations of the last hon. Members. 
Something had been said about “‘ Swing ;” 
but that gentleman’s efforts were not to be 
justified by the exertions of the people of 
England to relieve the slaves. The slaves 
of the West Indies were the property of 
their masters ; the labourers of England 
were the praperty of no man. The rela- 
tions which took place in this country be- 
tween landlord and labourer were the 
consequences of an unalterable state of 
society, and depended on principles that 
everywhere prevailed. The slavery in the 
West Indies was founded on an original 
wrong, which was yet unredressed, which 
was, in fact, in its consequences yet in 
full operation. It was founded in Acts 
of Parliament utterly repugnant to the 
sentiments of right and wrong implanted 
in the heart of man. The Bible said 
that there should be always poor in the 
land; but it nowhere said, that there 
should be always slaves. On the con- 
trary, it gave reason to believe that 
slavery should be extinguished. He was 
aware, and had always said, that there 
was exaggeration on the side of the 
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emancipationists; but exaggeration on 
their side was not more mischievous than 
concealment on the other. For his part, 
he wished for nothing more than that the 
question should be decided after impartial 
consideration. 

Mr. Macauley said, if the petitioners who 
asked for compensation, and if the noble 
Marquis who presented the petition, and 
the hon. Member who spoke last but one, 
had confined themselves to the subject 
of compensation, he should not have 
thought it necessary to say one word on 
the subject. He thought—he believed the 
public also thought—that compensation 
ought to be given. He agreed with the 
noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman, 
and he agreed, too, with the petitioners, 
that whenever slavery was extinguished, 
all the loss of property which might 
arise should be made good by the Go- 
vernment. He agreed in this opinion, not 
because he agreed with what fell from the 
hon. member for Dumfries, which, by the 
by, he did not understand, about the com- 
pact of society. Hedid not see from that 
species of metaphysical argument how pro- 
tection for property was necessary ; but it 
was found by experience that it was bad 
for men that property should not be se- 
cured, and that great inconyenience re- 
sulted from violating property, and on that 
ground, it was said, that men ought to 
have their property protected. After the 
public had declared, by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, that men should be property, after 
they had been bought and sold, deposited 
as pledges, and made to answer for dowers, 
great inconvenience would result from 
taking away that species of property, and 
the masters and owners ought to be com- 
pensated. He declared, that he thought, 
in common with most of those who peti- 
tioned the House, that slavery ought to 
be extinguished ; but he and the peti- 
tioners all contemplated, on its extinction, 
giving a reasonable compensation to the 
masters of slaves. If, therefore, the noble 
Lord and the hon. Gentleman had con- 
fined themselves to compensation, which 
he admitted was just, he should not have 
said one word on the subject ; but they had 
mingled other matters with that which he 
always wished to see separated from it. 
He agreed that exaggeration could not 
do any good, and he regretted, as much 
as the noble Lord and the hon. member 
for Dumfries, that either anger or exag- 
geration should have been displayed on 
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either side. It was a charge against the 
petitions for the abolition, that they were 
all got up under the influence of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. The petitions were got 
up under that influence—was that extra- 
ordinary? Who should inform the people 
of England, busily employed in their own 
domestic occupations, of what occurred 
in the West Indies, if some such Society 
did not undertake the task? But the 
influence the Society possessed was over 
the public mind. It had no other. It 
appealed to the public reason. It had no 
monopoly of the public Press. Its reports 
and proceedings were open to cavil and 
objection. The periodical literature was 
as much in the hands of the West Indians 
as their opponents. Magazines and Re- 
views were on their side; of celebrated 
works, he believed that The Quarterly 
Review had always been in their favour. 
He did not believe that there was one of 
those periodical publications which were 
most read—he meant the newspapers— 
he did not believe that there was one of 
the London newspapers that was fully and 
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completely on the side of the abolitionists. 
The organs of the West India body were | 
as numerous as those of the other side, | 
and their funds were at least equal to 
those of the Anti-Slavery society. It} 
was not long ago that the West India 
body gave as much to one writer as 
the Anti-Slavery Society received and 
employed in a year. The fact was, | 
that the West India body was in the | 
wrong. All men were active to em- 
brace the opposite opinions. They had 
been progressively gaining ground, and 
all the efforts of the West-Indians had 
failed to stem the tide of public opinion. 
They had been trying since 1802, and 
were carried further and further away 
every year from their object. The pub- 
lic feeling since that time had ebbed and 
flowed somewhat, but, on the whole, it 
had been much strengthened. After every 
ebb it had only run upwards with double 
vigour. It required that slavery should 
be abolished ; it required, in the interest 
of the West-Indians themselves, as well 
as in the interest of the slaves, and in 
the interest of the country generally, that 
the question should be brought to a 
speedy conclusion, and that the slaves 
should be emancipated. The petitions, 
it was said, were violent; but, though 
nobody supposed violence was good, what 
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by violence? The Christian religion it- 
self at its origin was disfigured by many 
pious frauds, and fanatics then abounded. 
Such was the case, too, at the Reform- 
ation, and much violence was instru- 
mental in bringing it to a conclusion. 
For his part, he did not charge the West- 
India body with the calumny that was ut- 
tered against the abolitionists. The body, 
he knew, contained many honourable men, 
who were free from all suspicion of such 
a charge, and who scouted as much as 
any honourable men could, those people 
who lived by slander and traded in vio- 
lent abuse, and in whom the ideas of 
calumny and their dinner were insepa- 
rably associated. He would do justice 
to the West-Indians, and let them 
do justice to their opponents. Let 
neither party recriminate any longer. 
Let them all consider the matter like 
statesmen and legislators. Let them 
ask themselves, was there any evil, and 
was there a remedy for it? Were they 
the people who ought to apply the remedy, 
and was this the time? If this were the 
time, and they were the people, he would 
implore them to apply the remedy. He 
saw that there were many difficulties in 
the way of it; but he thought those diffi- 
culties would readily vanish if the subject 
were taken up by statesmen of a capacious 
intellect and resolute heart. The states- 
men who had lately taken office were of 
that character: in them he had great 
confidence, and he had no doubt that they 
would bring forward the question in a 
proper manner. When it was brought 
forward, he, for one, wished that it should 
be with a view to extinguish the system 
of slavery; but he wished it brought for- 
ward carefully, with temperance, avoiding 
all causes of irritation, and all violence of 
language ; he wished the question looked 
at as a whole, and that it should be dis- 
cussed with a sincere desire to come to a 
calm and deliberate decision, and to do 
every interest justice. 

Mr. Bernal complimented the last hon. 
Member on the tone and temper of his 
speech, and expressed a wish that every 
other discussion on the subject should be 
carrried on in the same calm and temper- 
ate manner. All parties wished, he be- 
lieved, that calumny should be put down ; 
at least, he was sure that the West Indians 
did. That was the language, also, of the: 
petition presented to-night, which prayed 
that the Legislature would nat interfere 
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without inquiry. The West Indians 
courted inquiry. They had always done 
so; but if they had a bad cause, they 
would shun inquiry. The hon. Member 
who spoke last underrated, he believed, 
the difficulties of the task. There was the 
interest of this country to be considered— 
the interest of the West Indians—and 
there was also the interest of the negroes 
themselves; they could not be let loose 
like paupers. There was no Poor-law in 
the West Indies; and if the slaves were 
removed from the authority and control 
of their masters, whose interest and duty 
it was to make them comfortable, what 
wouldtheydo? The West Indians might 
complain of being much misrepresented 
in this country, where they were held up 
to odium as torturing their slaves. Nothing 
could be more untrue. The question had 
been in abeyance for several years, but 
was now revived. He did ample justice 
to the benevolent motives of the gentle- 
men he saw around him, but there was a 
good deal of exaggeration prevalent out 
of doors, which had been caused by a few 
over-zealous persons. In opposition to 
this statement, he would assure the House, 
that the West-India proprietors would 
readily co-operate with the Legislature 
in giving relief to the slave, and pro- 
moting his improvement by all possible 
means, 

Mr. Ewart acquiesced in the sentiments 
which fell from his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Macauley). They did equal honour 
to his philosophical mind and to the 
strong love of truth and justice for which 
he was distinguished. 
called on to say, that in the great town 
which he most unworthily, he was afraid, 
represented, the first wish of the great 
West-India merchants and proprietors was, 
that inquiry should be established, and 
that the truth should be displayed to the 
satisfaction of every man in the commu- 
nity. The next was, that if it were de- 
termined by the wisdom of the Legisla- 
ture that an early emancipation should 
take place, then they wished that compen- 
sation should be given, and they looked 
on that as an inseparable condition. He 
and they both wished for gradual emanci- 
pation, as consistent with the great prin- 
ciple of liberty, and the proper care of the 
rights of property. He was convinced 
that gradual emancipation was alone con- 
sistent with sound policy and the princi- 
ples of humanity. He would use on the 
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subject the language of Virgil, as it had 
been applied by Mr. Pitt, in 1792, to the 
gradual civilization of Africa. 
—* nos primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.’’ 
Mr. Fowell Buxton would not have 
troubled the House, but for some obser- 
vations which had fallen from the former 
speakers. The hon. member for Liverpool, 
as well as the other hon. Members, wanted 
inquiry ; but what would be the effect of 
inquiry ; why interminable delay? If they 
were to institute inquiry—if they were to 
send out that roving Commission which 
had been spoken of, then to every propo- 
sition for meliorating the condition of the 
slave they would be told to stop till the 
Commission had reported—till the in- 
quiry was completed; and they would 
stop till public feeling was cooled and 
deadened, and then they would stop for 
ever. It was a suspicious circumstance 
that inquiry was now demanded; and 
why was it not heretofore demanded? If, 
indeed, inquiry had begun ten years ago, 
at the instance of the West-Indians, there 
might now be some hope of reform. He 
formerly had proposed inquiry, and for 
that, much odium was thrown on him. 
The country was satisfied by the official 
documents already published. The busi- 
ness of the Government was, to put an end 
to slavery: that was what the country 
demanded, and it demanded that the 
abolition should be accomplished with the 
least possible injury to the West-Indian 
masters, and the greatest possible benefit 
to the slaves. He had heard it observed 
out of doors, that the question of com- 
pensation was now insisted upon, not 
merely for the sake of the compensation, 
but as an insuperable obstacle to the 
abolition. If the West-Indian body came 
to the House with that disposition; if the 
planters said, that the Government must 
pay them 140 millions sterling; if they 
made such a demand, it would be plain 
that they did not wish for compensation 
—they wished to prevent abolition. In 
the speculations which were made on this 
subject, there was one party entirely over- 
looked to whom compensation was due; 
the slaves were entitled to compensation. 
He admitted that if the planters were in- 
jured—he always had admitted —that they 
ought to be compensated by the British 
Government ; but it was forgotten that 
the right claimed over the slave was 
founded in an abominable crime. The 
2M 
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planters said, that if the slaves were to be 
emancipated they must be compensated ; 
but if he approved of the planters being 
compensated, was he to give nothing to 
the slave? If he approved of the mer- 
chant being compensated for the loss of 
his trade, was he to give no compensation 
to that living merchandize which was 
made the object of this traffic? The only 
inquiry, he thought, which ought to be 
made, was an inquiry into the best and 
shortest way of putting an end to slavery. 
The question of compensation was always 
treated as between the British Govern- 
ment and the planter; but there was a 
third party. It was said, that the Govern- 
ment must give compensation to the plant- 
ers, the guilty party ; while the third party, 
the innocent and suffering party—the 
slaves—were to be entirely overlooked. It 
was most unjust, to say that the guilty 
party—that the planters, who would not 
do justice to their slaves—that they were 
to be relieved, while the slaves, the inno- 
cent and suffering party, were to be denied 
justice. He hoped that the question of 
compensation would be brought forward, 
but brought forward only when slavery 
was to be put an end to. He hoped that 
the question would be brought forward 
with a view that slavery might be extin- 
guished peaceably ; that was for the inter- 
est of the West-Indians themselves, and 
if that were not done they could not be 
saved from one wide-spread ruin. 

Colonel Sibthorp observed, that the hon. 
Member opposed inquiry as useless, and 
said, that the people of England were 
satisfied; but would that be the case 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
called on them to contribute a large 
tax to pay the compensation? He pro- 
tested against the House and the country 
being led away by the statements pub- 
lished inthe Anti-Slavery Society’s Reports, 
of which not more than one word in every 
five thousand was worthy of belief. He 
was disposed to grant emancipation when 
they were fairly prepared to compensate 
the planters for their loss ; but before they 
determined on taking such a course, he 
thought it would be right to ascertain from 
what source of taxation the amount of the 
compensation was to be drawn. 

Sir George Murray: In consideration 
of what I owe to the office which I held 
under the late Government of his Majesty, 
as well as in consideration of what I owe 
to my own character, I trust the House 
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will pardon me for offering a few obsery- 
ations on this subject, and in reply to 
one or two expressions which have fallen 
from hon. Members opposite. If I rightly 
understood the language of the hon. 
member for Dumfries (Mr. K. Douglas) 
he charges the late Government with not 
having displayed sufficient activity in its 
operations towards the accomplishment of 
the emancipation of the slaves in our 
West-India Colonies. Sir, I have always 
supposed, until this moment, that to ab- 
stain from any extraordinary activity fn 
the measures to be carried into effect with 
respect to the Colonies was a merit rather 
than a defect; and that it was the duty 
of the Government, and the wish of the 
Legislature, that the Ministers should de- 
precate every course which would have the 
effect of calling the angry passions of the 
rival parties into play, or of exciting those 
premature expectations among the black 
population which they had so often heard 
described as likely to lead to calamitous 
consequences. My earnest endeavour, 
during the whole of the time it became my 
official duty to deal with the interests of 
the Colonies, was, to take what may be 
called a common-sense view of the subject. 
I endeavoured to abstain, as much as possi- 
ble, from enlisting the powers of the Go- 
vernment on behalf of any of the parties 
who press this subject on the attention of 
the Legislature. [ neither lent myself to 
those whose views seemed to be directed 
towards the accomplishment of their ob- 
jects without any regard to the interests of 
others, and who sought only thé gratifi- 
cation of their natural feelings—nor to 
those who would have gone blindly on, 
under the influence of passion and enthu- 
siasm, excited by their sense of the condi- 
tion of the slave—nor to those who took 
advantage of that enthusiasm to accom- 
plish purposes purely interested, and who 
made it a theme for popular eloquence ; 
but I laboured to consider it solely with 
reference to the great and unchangeable 
principles of justice and of real humanity. 
In the hands of the Government I always 
conceived it right that the execution of 
any measures of the Legislatute should be 
left. Government was, in my opinion, 
situated in the most favourable position 
for carrying into effect those measures 
which were to pave the way for the entire 
abolition of slavery, (for, short of its total 
abolition, I neyer contemplated the pos- 
sibility of stopping), and in its hands I 
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endeavoured to preserve the execution of 
the wishes of the Legislature, because I 
felt that Government alone was capable of 
looking at the question, and carrying the 
resolutions of the people of this country 
into effect, with that degree of calmness, 
temperance, and impartiality which was 
requisite to ensure safety to all parties, 
and at the same time to render the black 
population itself capable of enjoying and 
appreciating the benefit which was to be 
bestowed on them. ‘The hon. member for 
Dumfries has alluded to the peasantry of 
an English nobleman, in support of his 
argument, as if there could be any compari- 
son between the man who enjoys the 
blessings of freedom and. the slave ; as if 
there could be any parallel drawn between 
the being who writhes under the lash of 
the driver, in hopeless and interminable 
bondage, and the freeman who, whatever 
may be the poverty or misery of his present 
condition, has it in his power, by industry, 
temperance, and good conduct, to raise 
himself, and, in point of fact, frequently 
does raise himself, in this land of liberty, 
to the highest station in the State, and to 
rank among the mightiest and wealthiest 
of its Peers. The hon. member for Dum- 
fries seems also to intimate, that the sys- 
tem of judicature in the West Indies has 
been too much neglected by the late Go- 
vernment. It is very true, that all has not 
been done which was supposed necessary ; 
but it is, unfortunately, not so easy to 
cast recommendations into the proper 
form as some personsimagine. I can say, 
however, with some confidence, that regu- 
lations for the improvement of the Judi- 
cature in the Colonies are now about to be 
established, under the orders of the late 
Government, in all the Colonies of the 
West Indies; and they have been already 
carried into effect in every colony under 
the immediate control of the Crown. 
The hon. Member has also referred to the 
state of the Church Establishment in the 
Colonies. I confess I did not feel myself 
called on to make any alteration on that 
subject. My object, during the time of 
my connection with the Colonies, was, to 
give full and complete liberty to all sects, 
and to curb as much as possible that 
spirit of intolerance which was unhappily 
too prevalent, and which was inconsistent 
with the laws of thiscountry, and of the 
Colonies, and at variance with the liberal 
opinions of the age. With respect to the 
appointment of the Commission of Inquiry, 
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I see no good it could possibly produce, 
except delay; and I believe the Parlia- 
ment and the country require no delay 
except that which is justified by a sound 
judgment, prudence, and caution, which 
will so modify the extent and manner of 
interference as to prevent its producing 
evils more injurious than any which now 
exist. The question of compensation has 
been much insisted on in the course of 
this discussion. I think that nothing can 
be more proper, just, politic, and neces- 
sary, than that the planters of the West 
Indies should receive compensation for 
the loss they are likely to sustain by the 
emancipation of the negroes; but I con- 
fess 1am at a loss to understand what 
good purpose is to be answered, even by 
giving compensation, if it is to be given 
with immediate emancipation. Immedi- 
ate emancipation, such as some of the 
more enthusiastic in this country require, 
would, without those measures which are 
necessary to prepare the mind of the 
negro for the change, merely afford a 
sanction to the commission of murder, 
and an encouragement to the most dread- 
ful scenes of plunder and devastation. 
Compensation I think the planters should 
receive; but if we grant immediate eman- 
cipation to those who are at this moment 
in the ignorance of bondage, and who are 
totally unprepared for the enjoyment of 
liberty, whether we pay their owners or do 
not pay them we shall most assuredly 
bring on confusion and disorder through- 
out the Colonies ; give a license to rapine 
and licentiousness; rend asunder all the 
bonds of society, and make the estates of 
the planter a scene of ruin and desolation. 
I beg the House to excuse me for having 
said so much on this subject at the present 
moment ; but I felt it necessary to trespass 
on its attention, in justification of the 
views I entertain on these questions, and 
in justification also of the views of that 
Government to which I had lately the 
honour to belong. 

Mr. K. Douglas denied, that he meant 
to impute any blame to the right hon. 
Gentleman, or to the Government. Hehad 
only wished to assert, that the Government 
was bound to protect the property of the 
West-Indians. The right hon. Baronet 
had misunderstood his observations as 
to the slaves and labourers here. He had 
put that case hypothetically. 

Sir Robert Peel said, it was impossible 
to overrate the enormous difficulties of the 
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question presented to the House, or to 
avoid feeling how much danger there was 
in the discussion, and how much mischief 
might be produced by the use of hasty 
and unguarded expressions. He thought 
the House could not be too cautious in 
this respect, and he implored the Mem- 
bers to abstain from any language of re- 
crimination or exaggeration, and from 
raising expectations in the minds of the 
black population of the Colonies which 
must prove eventually beyond their power 
to realise. What was at that moment 
passing in every part of the world must 
teach them the danger of tampering with 
such subjects, and he conjured them to 
take care that, while they were extending 
instruction, they did not also give expecta- 
tions of speedy benefits which it would not 
bein their power toconfer, and raise expect- 
ations of advantages which would prove 
wholly illusory. He was sorry to observe 
that the hon. member for Weymouth (Mr. 
F. Buxton) had made use of expressions 
totally at variance with those of the hon. and 
learned member for Calne (Mr. Macauley). 
The hon. Member had told them, that 
there was a third party, independent of 
the Government, and independent of the 
slave or of his master, whose interests and 
wishes must be consulted, and who had a 
right to be heard by the Legislature, and 
a claim on its attention, which could not 
be postponed. If, therefore, they were 
prepared to postpone the final settlement 
for a single day, the effects might be mis- 
chievous under such circumstances. Un- 
less they were prepared to dissolve the 
trafiic in this living merchandise on the 
instant—and who could say that they 
were ?—he intreated them to be cautious 
of making use of expressions which could 
only irritate the passions, and might lead 
to incalculable mischief. Could any man, 
however, who listened to the speeches of 
the hon. member for Weymouth, close his 
eyes to the difficulties of the question ? 
The hon. member for Calne admitted in 
the fullest manner that there must be 
compensation made to the planters. If 
their claim to compensation were admitted, 
what was to be its amount? Was the 
country to recompense the owner for the 
direct loss he would sustain in his slave, 
or from the consequential loss he must 
suffer in his property and plantations ? 
These were grave and serious questions to 
be decided before they came to the point 
of emancipation; and then, supposing 
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that eighty millions would be required for 
the purpose, were they prepared at once 
to demand that sum from the people of 
this country? Supposing, however, that 
emancipation was determined, and that 
compensation was to be granted, what 
security had they that the Colonies would 
not be involved, before they could carry 
it into effect, in a general conflagration ? 
Did they consider the consequences of 
suddenly making such an alteration in the 
existing state of society? Could they, 
when the slave was emancipated, secure 
the control of the planter over him as a 
freeman? When the planter received 
compensation for his property, all desire 
to remain in the colony—all: stimulus to 
watch over its interests would be taken 
away from him. The Aristocracy—if he 
might make use of such an expression— 
would leave the colony, having no induce- 
ment toremain. There would be no link 
by which society could be held together-— 
there would be no Magistracy—no power 
by which wrong was to be punished, or 
right secured; and the Colonies would 
present a scene of civil war and a succes- 
sion of barbarous conflicts, unmitigated 
by any of those checks which, in the 
civilized portion of the world, were found 
to soften the horrors of the fiercest party 
hostility. These were a portion of the 
evils which might flow from an indulgence 
of intemperance of expression, or from 
a too hasty compliance with the claims of 
the abolitionists. He only entreated them 
to pause until they could fairly approach 
the evils which they all ardently desired 
to see mitigated, but which never could 
be effectually dealt with unless they looked 
not more at the pecuniary rights of indi- 
viduals, than at that which was of even 
much greater importance—the permanent 
welfare of the slave. 

Lord Althorp fully agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet on the importance of 
the question, and the difficulties which 
attended its full consideration. While he 
agreed with the hon. Baronet and the 
other Members who had spoken on the 
subject, that the total emancipation of the 
slave should take place at the earliest pos- 
sible period, he also agreed with them that 
every exertion should be made to render 
the negro worthy of the station to which 
he would be raised, and capable of appre- 
ciating the full benefits of emancipation. 
He thought it;therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance, that no means should be neg- 
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lected to improve their morals, and to ex- 
tend among them the advantages of edu- 
cation, so that they might become fit to 


receive with safety all the advantages of 


liberty. Hewas fully prepared to acknow- 
ledge, that the sudden emancipation of 
the slaves would be productive of great 
evils to the slaves themselves, and that 
the masters would not be able to preserve 
over them that control which was neces- 
sary for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity; but it was, therefore, the 
more necessary that the measures deter- 
mined on by Parliament to improve the 
morals of the slave-population, and to 
better their condition, should be rigidly 
and generally enforced. He thought it 
necessary to say thus much, that the 
opinions of the Government on the ques- 
tion might not be misunderstood. 

Mr. O’ Connell contended strongly against 
granting compensation to the slave-owners, 
and deprecated the language used in the 
course of the debate. It was as much as 
- to say, that the wrongs of the slaves should 
not be redressed, until the West Indians 
had received the price of human blood. 
One hon. Member had said, that nothing 
should be done until eompensation was 
granted. Did not another Member say, 
that the treatment of the slave was as 
good as could be expected, and that his 
condition was comparatively happy, and 
he therefore deprecated all interference. 
He was surprised at the language which 
had been used throughout this debate, and, 
above all, at the observations respecting 
compensation. Good God! if the West- 
Indian slave-owner gave freedom to his 
slave, would he not still be enabled to 
procurehislabour? The negro must pro- 
cure food and lodging and clothing; and 
how was he to do this, but by his Jabour ? 
No one ever proposed that the property, 
that the land, and the houses should be 
taken from the West-Indians. He was at 
a loss, therefore, to understand for what 
they were to receive compensation. The 
right hon. Baronet stated, that society in 
the West Indies would be dissolved; but 
how this was to be occasioned he was at a 
loss to understand. If the slaves were 
emancipated, the Courts of Justice would 
still continue—the law would still be in 
force—and security to property would 
still exist—how, therefore, this was to be 
brought about, he knew not. The only 
change that would take place would be, 
that the planter would have to employ 
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the free labourer instead of the slave. 
The period was coming when this act of 
justice and humanity could no longer be 
delayed; and even now every proper feel- 
| ing which could animate the heart, called 
| upon the House to proceed in the consi- 
deration of the question. The time was 
come when it must be declared that slave- 
evidence should be received,—that females 
should not be subject to the lash,—that the 
slave should not depend upon the arbitrary 
will of a master; these were things which 
admitted not of delay; they must be con- 
sidered ; they must be decided upon; and 
a period must be fixed, after which every 
human being born in our colonies should 
be born free. 

Sir Robert Peel protested against the 
consequences which must arise from the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman. Ifa 
bill were brought down conferring imme- 
diate freedom upon those who should 
hereafter be born, what would be the feel- 
ings of those who now lived in slavery, 
and what would be the evil to the colonies? 
But he did not mean to deny that every 
effort ought to be made for the ameliora- 
tion of the system. Slave-evidence ought 
undoubtedly to be received, he would not 
say for the benefit of the slaves, but for 
the interests of the country, as well as of 
humanity; some other amendments were 
equally called for. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


Supply— Various. 


Rerorm.] At the request of Lord John 
Russell, who intimated a fear that it might 
excite premature and injurious discussion, 
Mr. D. W. Harvey postponed his Motion 
on the subject of the number of inhabit- 
ants in Boroughs and Corporate Towns. 


CoMMITTEE OF SUPPLY—SINECURES, 
Pensions, Sauarizs, &c. &c.] On the 
Motion that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Kennedy begged to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a circumstance in 
which the right hon. the member for Edin- 
burgh was concerned. That right hon. 
Gentleman had promised to be present 
when this subject was brought forward, 
but, as he was not in attendance, he (Mr. 
| Kennedy) felt it his duty to lay the matter 
| before the House. He held in his hand a 
| paper, which had been laid on the Table 
| of that House, and from which it appeared 
that the right hon, Gentleman of whom 
he had spoken held the office of Lord 
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Clerk Registrar, and that of Keeper of 
the Signet, with asalary of 3,300/. attach- 
ed. But it did not appear from that paper 
that he held another office, and that he 
derived from the place of Registrar of 
Sasines 3,000/. a year, so that altogether 
he had an income of 6,300/. a year. 
Now, if this flagrant error appeared in one 
item, what was to be thought of the gene- 
ral accuracy of the paper? He had been 
placed on the Committee for inquiring 
into the salaries enjoyed by Members of 
that House, and undoubtedly he should 
be prepared to do his duty on it, but he 
must say, he did not think that any 
effectual saving could be made in the de- 
partment to which the examinations of 
that Committee were to be directed— 
namely, in the efficient branches of the 
public service. It was to the inefficient 
and sinecure branches that they must look 
for real beneficial economy. He wished 
to know how this very striking error had 
occurred, The paper to which he alluded 
ought to be amended, and referred to a 
Committee of that House to investigate 
its details. The country was certainly 
entitled to an abridgment of those salaries 
for which’ no service was done. 


Ampassapors.] Colonel Sibthorp 
commented on the great expense of the 
Foreign Ambassadors, and begged to ask 
if it was true, that Lord Granville had been 
nominated to the Embassy of Paris, with 
all the former salary of 11,000/. a year 
attached to the post. 

Lord Palmerston said, it was necessary 
that a change should take place in the 
Embassy; and Lord Granville was ap- 
pointed. With regard to the salary of 
the Ambassadors, the late Government 
had revised that portion of the public ex- 
penditure, and the new Ambassador was 
going out at the reduced allowance; but 
if the House thought a further reduction 
should take place, the subject was open 
to consideration. 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, that the Eng- 
lish Ambassadors were not paid so high 
as foreign Ambassadors. He could state, 
from his own knowledge, that a relative of 
his own had spent a large portion of his 
private property in sustaining the becoming 
dignity of his appointment, and had not 
received a pension till after seventeen 
years’ service. It was very well known that 
many others in the diplomatic service had 
employed their resources in a similar way. 
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It ought also to be observed, that many 
persons had been placed in actual employ- 
ment in order to save the country the ex- 
pense of pensions for them, so that, on 
the whole, it could not be said that the 
Ambassadors were too highly paid. 
Colonel Sibthorp said, that there was a 
pension of 2,000/. a year, in addition to 
the salary of 12,000/. paid to the Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Vienna; and no 
fewer than five pensions were paid to 
Ambassadors to the Ottoman Porte, 


Tue Currency.] Mr. Attwood took 
that opportunity to ask the noble Lord 
(Althorp) whether it was the intention of 
the Government to propose any inquiry 
into the public distress, in connection with 
the change of the currency, or to adopt 
any measure of legislation to heal the 
wounds occasioned by the mischievous 
tampering with the currency by the Legis- 
lature since 1819. 

Lord Althorp replied, that it was not 


the intention of his Majesty’s Government - 


to propose any inquiry into the expediency 
of altering the present plan of our cur- 
rency. The hon, Gentleman would be 
perfectly right, with his view of the sub- 
ject, to bring it forward for the considera- 
tion of Parliament; and whenever he did 
so, it was to be hoped that he would state 
explicitly what his object really was, and 
on what grounds he and his hon. friends 
were of opinion that the existing system 
of our currency could be advantageously 
altered: and whether it ought to be done 
by an increase of paper, by a restriction 
in the amount of cash payments, or by 
any new regulation with reference to the 
value of the metallic currency. For him- 
self he would say, that, after having con- 
sidered the subject long and attentively, 
he was perfectly satisfied that it would be 
utterly impossible to alter the value of our 
money, without producing an effect on 
the commerce of the country, that with 
reference not only to our exchanges with 
foreign countries, but to our domestic 
affairs, must be, in the highest degree, 
mischievous and destructive. It was of 
the utmost importance that the measure 
of value should remain fixed, and he, for 
one, therefore, would not consent to any 
further alteration in our monetary system. 

Mr. Attwood expressed his regret to hear 
that it was not the intention of his Majes- 
ty’s Government to bring the subject of 
the currency under the consideration of 
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Parliament, as he was convinced that to 
the state of that currency the severe dis- 
tress which existed throughout the country 
was mainly attributable. 


Unnecessary Praces.] Mr. Spence, 
in order to shew the defectiye manner in 
which the returns already alluded to by the 
hon. member for Ayr (Mr. Kennedy), 
and the undue manner in which offices 
were accumulated in the persons of indi- 
viduals, instanced the case of one person 
who held the situations of Prothonotary of 
the Courtof Chancery, Clerk of the Hana- 
per, and Commissioner of Bankrupts; the 
emoluments of which seyeral offices 
amounted to upwards of 9,700/, a year, 
and which were wholly omitted in the 
returns. The person who held those 
offices was also a clergyman, and he had 
a right of reversion in them. He derived 
the greater part of this large sum from 
fees collected from bankrupts and insol- 
vents. Unless his Majesty's Govern- 
ment should think proper themselves to 
take this subject into consideration, he 
would, at some future period, call the 
particular attention of the House to it, 

Mr. Hume was happy that the present 
conversation gave him an opportunity of 
stating, that not one month, but six months 
ago, he had submitted to his noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to 
other hon, friends, the absolute necessity 
of a strict inquiry into the mode in which 
the public money was wasted in pensions, 
sinecures, and salaries. It was in vain to 
order returns to be made on this subject. 
Some subterfuge was always resorted to 
to defeat the objects in view. For instance, 
in answer to an order that was directed 
last year to the Hackney-coach Office, one 
gentleman admitted that he held four 
offices. He (Mr. Hume) happened, how- 
ever, to know, that this gentleman held 
five offices; and the return was therefore 
sent back with a request that it might be 
amended, This, however, was refused, 
on the ground that there was no precedent 
for the required proceeding. This and 
other circumstances led him to the result, 
that it would be quite impossible to ac- 
complish anything that would be satisfac- 
tory to the House and the public, in the 
way of preventing money from being 
fraudulently taken out of the pockets of 
the people, by any returns from the offices 
themselves ; and that it was indispensable 
that every individual case should be made 
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the subject of specific investigation. In 
many cases, where the emoluments were 
derived from fees, it was well known that 
only three-fourths of the salaries actually 
enjoyed were stated in the returns to 
Parliament. In others, where there were 
compound offices, the difficulty of getting 
at the facts was considerable, He was 
convinced that it was impossible to ascer- 
tain the real merits of. the various cases 
except bythe examination of a committee, 
of that House. He begged, therefore, to 
ask his noble friend, if he had any objec- 
tion to appoint a committee for that 
purpose after the recess? If he had been 
present when the committee was lately 
appointed, of which committee his noble 
friend had done him the honour to name 
him a member, and which was to take 
into consideration a description of offices 
that he (Mr. Hume) would rather not 
meddle with, he would have taken the 
opportunity of recommending in _pre- 
ference theappointment of a committee to 
take into consideration the more extensive 
class of officers to which he had alluded. 
He would do away with the granting of 
all patent places. The pensions on the 
Civil List all expired on the demise of the 
Crown. They amounted to 150,000/. ; 
and he trusted that they would not be 
renewed. The people demanded and ex- 
pected some unequivocal retrenchment of 
this nature, from one end of the kingdom 
to the other. Sinecures ought to undergo 
the same rigid investigation. The time 
had arrived when the plea of their being 
vested rights, by which the consideration 
of the subject had hitherto been clogged, 
should be done away with. He hoped 
that his noble friend would himself be 
prepared to propose the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry, such as he (Mr. 
Hume) recommended. If not, he now 
gave notice, that on the first Thursday 
after the recess he would move for the 
appointment of a committee for that 
purpose. He repeated, however, that if 
his noble friend, and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment generally, were disposed to take up 
the subject, he would much rather the 
committee should be appointed by them. 
He hoped, at least, that they would go 
to the bottom of the evil; and not be again 
deluded, as they had hitherto been. The 
state of the country imperatively required 
that every point of our national expendi- 
ture should be most rigorously examined. 


Lord Althorp observed, that his hon. 
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friend asked him, if he had any objection 
to the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the subordinate offices of the 
Crown. He would ask his hon. friend in 
return, to allow his Majesty’s Ministers 
time to make the necessary examinations 
into the subject, and to endeavour to get 
rid of all unnecessary offices ; and then, 
when they had done all that appeared to 
them to be practicable and expedient, the 
subject might be referred to the further 
consideration of a committee of that House. 
The view which his Majesty’s Government 
took of the subject was, that they were 
determined, whenever they had power 
to do so, to abolish offices which had no 
duty attached to them. As far as they 
had hitherto gone, they had proceeded on 
that principle. They had not appointed 
to any offices, held during pleasure, where 
there were no duties to be performed; 
they had abolished several such offices. 
“‘ Thank God !” exclaimed the noble Lord, 
“‘ the time at which this country could be 
governed by patronage is past.” Wherever 
his Majesty’s Government were satisfied 
that places were merely patronage, they 
would abolish them; but not when they 
found that to those places useful duties 
were attached. 

Mr. R. Gordon expressed the great 
satisfaction with which he had heard his 
noble friend declare, that it was the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government to 
abolish all offices to which there were no 
duties attached. He hoped it would be 
remembered, that the offices of the Lord 
Privy Seal and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster came under that de- 
scription. They were wholly useless. He 
agreed entirely in opinion with his hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex, with 
reference to the pensions which terminated 
with the demise of the Crown. He 
was aware that it would be said, that they 
were equitable vested rights. But he 
maintained that, in the existing circum- 
stances of the country, they should either 
be done away with, or considerably re- 
duced. Let the House look at the 
Pension-list ; let it observe how many 
persons, in consequence of various family 
connections, had been for years and years 
quartered upon the public. How often 
had his hon. friend the member for Mid- 
dlesex, endeavoured to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the House. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
time had always refused to submit the 
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English Pension-list to investigation ; al- 
though the Scotch and the Irish Pension- 
lists had been brought under consideration. 
The time had, however, arrived when the 
country would no longer be so treated ; 
when the people demanded the utmost 
possible economy and retrenchment. And 
he must confess that, having on a recent 
occasion alluded to the legal appoint- 
ments in Ireland, on which occasion the 
noble Lord had said, that when the proper 
time came, he should be able to state to 
the House such an economical arrange- 
ment as would be generally satisfactory, 
it was with great regret that he had heard 
elsewhere that it was proposed to give 
Sir Anthony Hart a retiring pension of 
3,600/.; which was to be met by a per- 
manent reduction of 2,000/. in the salary 
of the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
He was quite sure that this, together with 
the other legal arrangements in Ireland, 
would give the greatest and most general 
dissatisfaction. 

Sir 2. Bateson, referring to the circum- 
stance that the Duke of Northumberland 
had very patriotically resigned of his own 
accord 7,0001. of his salary as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, wished to ask the 
noble Lord, if it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government that the salary of 
the present Lord Lieutenant should be 
taken at the same rate. 

Lord Althorp, in reply to his hon. friend 
the member for Cricklade, who had 
taunted him with the remark, that the 
offices of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and Lord Privy Seal were use- 
less, and should be abolished, observed, 
that with respect to the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the House was 
aware that the revenues of that Duchy 
were never considered a part of the 
revenues of the country, and therefore 
could not, together with the officer by 
whom they were administered, be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House. 
He did not think the House ought to call 
on his Majesty to surrender those revenues. 
His Majesty had sacrificed other sources 
of income to the public good; but he 
(Lord Althorp) did not see, that because 
his Majesty had done so, he should be 
called upon to sacrifice all those sources. 
With respect to the office of Lord Privy 
Seal, both in England and in Scotland, 
he could not admit that it was a useless 
office in either country. Nor could he 
admit, that insuch a Government as ours, 
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it was desirable to abolish an office which 
materially contributed to the dignity of 
the Crown. It was by nomeans useless to 
connect the higher orders of the nobility 
with the Crown, in such a manner as to 
maintain its proper state and splendour. 
This he said with respect to the offices, 
‘but the amount of the salaries attached to 
them was quite a different matter; and it 
would, of course, be competent to the com- 
mittee which had been appointed for the 
purpose of investigating the subject, to 
consider whether or not those salaries ought 
to be reduced, As to the question which 
had been put to him by the hon. Baronet, 
with respect to the salary of the present 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he believed 
that the same arrangements had been 
made as with the former Lord Lieutenant; 
he meant the same reduction had been 
made on the amount of the salary. 

Sir EZ. B. Sugden admitted, that sinecure 
offices were a great burthen on the country. 
He maintained, that the individual who 
held the Great Seal ought to have an 
income sufficiently large to maintain his 
dignity ; but that there was no defence 
for patent places. They were granted in 
many cases most unnecessarily, and fre- 
quently fell at remote periods, to persons 
by whom they ought not to be possessed ; 
the means by which those persons were 
paid being taken from the suitors in 
Courts of Justice, and thereby injuring 
the administration of the law. It was 
entirely a different thing, however, with 
thegreat Officers of State; and it appeared 
to him to bea very wild notion to condemn 
the ancient office of the Lord Privy Seal 
—an office of considerable use. It was 
undoubtedly necessary that every Admini- 
stration should have some places, or other 
means of liberality, to assist them in 
carrying on their Government. They 
could not always proceed upon the princi- 
ples of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
and burthen a man to the last endurable 
point, with the least possible remuneration 
for his labour. Honest exertions in the 
public service ought to be fairly rewarded. 
He would not reward those who did not 
deserve it; but he would always reward 
those who did. . 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he had never heard 
his hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, 
maintain that men who laboured for the 
public ought not to be paid for their 
labour. His hon. friend’s argument had 
been, that those who did not labour ought 
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not to receive any reward. With respect 
to the means which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman asserted ought to be at the 
disposal of Government to reward services, 
it should be recollected that those means 
were derived from the estates of insolvents 
and bankrupts. The Jrish Pension-list 
was in the highest degree scandalous. 
There was not one individual upon it—with 
the exception of Lord Rodney—he meant 
the ancestor of the present Lord—who 
had ever done a particle of good to the 
country. There was still a representa- 
tive of the great Rodney on that list; 
but at this remote period, he doubted 
whether even'that was justifiable? There 
was the representative of Mr. Robert Shaw, 
a merchant and banker, whose son was a 
Baronet, and had been a Member of that 
House. Why was the country to be 
burthened with 800/. a-year for him ? 
The Pension-lists ought to be referred to 
the consideration of a committee, to in- 
quire on what services and on what alleged 
grounds the various pensions had been 
granted. If ever there was a person of 
integrity and honour, he was persuaded 
that it was the noble Lord; and he (Mr. 
O’Connell) had listened with great anxiety 
to hear the noble Lord’s statement re- 
specting the judicial appointments which 
had recently taken place in Ireland. 

Lord Althorp observed, that he had not 
been able to make a satisfactory statement 
on that subject, because the whole arrange- 
ment had not been completed. 

Mr. O’ Connell proceeded:—The 10,0007. 
which had been the salary of the Lord 
Chancellorof Ireland was in Irish currency ; 
being only 9,600/. British. The saving, 
therefore, would be only 1,600/. He 
begged to submit to the consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government a case of sup- 
position. If the administration of justice 
in Ireland were to be handed over to one 
family; if a system of nepotism were to 
prevail over the whole of that department 
of the State; if near relatives were to be 
so placed, that the appeal from their 
decisions must be from a relative here 
to a relative there; if (as he had re- 
marked on another occasion) seats on 
the Bench were to be filled up by 
persons not known in the Courts, whom 
public opinion branded with incapacity, 
who were placed in high situations merely 
because they had been Members of that 
House; if a noble Lord were to be induced 
to resign on the score of age, for the pure 
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pose of replacing him by an individual of 
the same years ; the consequences of such 
arrangements could not be contemplated 
without alarm. He by no means said 
that such appointments had taken place ; 
but if they were to take place, the deepest 
blame would rest on his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. To the people of Ireland generally, 
but tothe poorer classes especially, the 
defective administration of the law must 
be pregnant with the most injurious con- 
sequences. In promoting some of the 
individuals to whom he had adverted, 
Government would be promoting not their 
friends, but their enemies ; and that he was 
an enemy was a very bad reason for ad- 
yancing any one to a high judicial office. 
Were the things certain to which he had 
alluded as possible, no considerations of 
delicacy would prevent him from arraign- 
ing, if not impeaching, those by whom 
they had been done. He hoped that they 
would not be done without consulting the 
opinion of the Irish Bar. The opinions 
which he had expressed were not his alone 
—they were not the opinions of any party 
—they were universal Let his Majesty’s 
Ministers consult the Jrish Bench on the 
subject. Nothing in his whole political 
life had given him more pain than the ne- 
cessity which he felt to make such observ- 
ations with reference to any measure of 
a Government to which he was anxious to 
give his warm and disinterested support as 
the friends of economy and reform at home, 
and of peace abroad. 

Mr. George Robinson recommended his 
Majesty’s Ministers to repudiate all aid 
derived from corrupt sources, and to pur- 
sue steadily the course which they seemed 
to have marked out for themselves. They 
would then be supported by the country. 
He perfectly agreed with the noble Lord, 
that the time had gone by when any Ad- 
ministration could carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country unless they threw 
themselves on the people, and particularly 
on those Representatives who enjoyed the 
confidence of the people. Not long ago, 
an hon, Member asked the noble Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs a question with 
reference to the salary of the new Am- 
bassador to France. The noble Lord’s 
answer was, that of course that Ambassa- 
dor would go out with the salary that had 
been fixed by the late Ministry, Now 
why that was a matter “of course,” he 
(Mr. Robinson) was ata loss to under- 
stand; especially as he recollected, that 
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when the Members of the present Govern- 
ment were on the other side of the House, 
they loudly protested against excessive 
diplomatic salaries. The question was, 
therefore, not what the late Ministers had 
fixed, but what the present Ministers, who 
professed so much love of retrenchment, 
would fix. On this subject he begged to 
say one word more. He did not wish to 
undervalue the merits of the distinguished 
persons who had at various periods served 
as Ambassadors from this country to 
foreign Courts. He had no doubt they 
were fully competent to the greater part 
of their duties. But this he would say, 
that no country in the world had ever been 
worse served by its Ambassadors, in all 
important matters which related to trade 
and commerce. They were inadequate 
to such discussions. They were either not 
well instructed, or they had been injudi- 
ciously selected. Wherever subjects of 
trade, or treaties of commerce, were dis- 
cussed, our Ambassadors always appeared 
to be overmatched. He repeated his hope 
that he had misunderstood the noble Lord 
when he supposed him to say, that the 
new Ambassador to France would have 
the same salary as that which the late 
Ministry had fixed for his predecessor. 
He should be happy to support Ministers, 
but unquestionably he would oppose them 
with all his powerif he found them notacting 
up to the principles they had professed out 
of office. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that, in 
answer to the question which the hon. 
Gentleman had put to him on the 
subject, not long ago, he had stated, 
that the late Ministers had reduced 
the scale of the salaries of Ambassa- 
dors, and, therefore, that any new Am- 
bassador would go out on the reduced 
salary of that scale. He had added, how- 
ever, that the subject would still come 
under the revision of his Majesty’s present 
Government. In the salary of the Am- 
bassador to France the late Administration 
did not contemplate any reduction, No 
doubt, therefore, the present Ambassador 
to France would go with the present 
salary; with the understanding, however, 
that it would be subject to any reduction 
that might be considered proper. He was 
sorry to hear the hon. Gentleman assert, 
that England was the country the worst 
served by its Ambassadors; although he 
was glad to find that the assertion was 
qualified by limiting its application to 
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matters of trade and commerce. If the 
allegation of the hon. Gentleman were 
well founded, it attached at least as much 
blame to the Government as to the Am- 
bassadors of England; for it was well 
known that no Ambassador would ne- 
gociate treaties of trade or commerce 
without having previously received the 
fullest instructions from home, 

Sir J. Yorke was satisfied that if Minis- 
ters did their duty in the manner which 
they had declared they would, the most 
beneficial consequences would be the 
result. But he owned he was iamentably 
disappointed, after their assurances that 
they would never flinch, but would retrench 
to the back-bone, by the commencement 
which they had made. There was the 
noble Lord who had just been launched 
as Ambassador to France, to remain pre- 
cisely at the same salary as his predeces- 
sor. If the noble Lord had stated that 
the offices of Lord Privy Seal, and Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster were 
abolished, or that those noble Lords who 
held them were to serve without pay, if he 
had stated that we were to have a Go- 
vernment without salaries, and a Civil 
List without pensions, it would have been 
something; but the new Ministers were 
already finding excuses for treading in the 
steps of their predecessors. If the Go- 
vernment adhered to a system of un- 
flinching retrenchment and reform, they 
should have his support; but it would be 
a melancholy thing if, after all their fine 
professions, they were merely to tread in 
the steps of their predecessors. He ex- 
pressed his exceeding astonishment that 
the members of the new Administration 
who had recorded their opinion to the effect 
that Ireland should, by the abolition of 
the office of Lord Lieutenant, he rendered 
an integral, and cease to be, as it were, a 
colonial portion of the British dominions, 
should not have come forward, now that 
they had the power, and declare that the 
office should exist no longer. 

Mr. H. Twiss contended that it was a 
great mistake to suppose that the office of 
Lord Privy Seal was a needless office. 
With respect to pensions, he begged to 
say, that it was his hope the new Govern- 
ment would not be induced to place the 
Sovereign in the invidious position of 
creating an immense mass of private dis- 
tress. Reduction, he insisted, ought to be 
confined to offices during pleasure. Those 
emoluments ought not to be taken 
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away, which might be considered as vested 
interests. If the advocates of retrench- 
ment and reform proceeded too far in their 
demands, they would entirely defeat their 
own object. 

Mr. Wilks said, that he could not 
concur in the view of the last speaker, that 
pensions should be considered as vested 
interests. On the same profligate principle 
men were said to lave a vested interest in 
slaves, With such answers to their de- 
mands the people of England would not 
be satisfied. They remembered that 113 
Privy Councillors divided amongst them- 
selves nearly a million of money, and 
that upwards of two millions were paid in 
salaries of 1,000/., and they would not be 
satisfied by being told that these, and all 
the pensions on the Civil List, were vested 
interests, He trusted Government would 
not take the advice of the hon, and learned 
Gentleman, The glory of the present Ad- 
ministration would, he hoped, be founded 
on the promotion of reform and retrench- 
ment. 

Lord Morpeth was sure that his noble 
relative would cheerfully accede to any 
recommendation of that House respecting 
the salary he should receive for his services 
abroad. He observed, that it was unfair 
thus to assail the Government before it 
had time to draw the sword from the 
scabbard ; and it ought not to be expected 
to cut down every abuse before it had had 
time even once to wield its arm. 

Alderman Waithman was of opinion, 
that a salary of 11,000/. a-year was ex- 
cessive for our Ambassador to France. 
The country would be shocked when they 
heard it was intended to send Lord Gran- 
ville out with such anincome. The sum 
was too large, and ought to be reduced 
instantly, for the extravagance of a profli- 
gate Government could be no excuse for 
any waste by a Government professing 
economy. He believed that the sum was 
far greater than the French Ambassador to 
this country enjoyed. 

Mr. &. Grant had heard with some 
degree of anxiety the premature expression 
of distrust, upon the part of certain hon. 
Members, towards the Government. It 
appeared these hon. Members doubted 
whether the new Administration would 
act in accordance with the professions 
they had made. For himself he bad no 
such doubt. He would have decidedly 
flinched from taking office if he had not 
received pledges that all their professions 
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would be carried into effect; and amongst 
the rest, that an abolition should take place 
of all useless offices, and that there 
should be an adjustment of the salaries 
of offices which were to be maintained, in 
proportion to the services to be done. 
Now, although these reductions came 
under different heads, they yet fell under 
the same principle; for if there was to be 
an adjustment in proportion to the service 
rendered, it proved that, where there was 
no service there would be no salary, 
There was less hesitation and less time de- 
manded when the object was to abolish 
useless offices, than when the office must 
be maintained, and the salary was to be 
adjusted. The latter was a matter of 
grave consideration; but at the same time 
he felt no doubt that, after due consider- 
ation, and at no very distant period, all 
salaries would be adjusted. It was too 
much to call on the Government, both to 
commence its inquiries, and at once to 
arrive at a decision. The main support 
of that Administration must arise from 
the fulfilment of these pledges, and from 
the assistance of the enlightened men who 
gave their voice to them in that House. 
They had nothing to depend upon but 
the friendship of the people, which would 
be afforded to them, not from blind con- 
fidence, but would be meted out to them 
in proportion to the services performed. 
Mr. Maberly rose to declare, that the 
present Government should have his sup- 
port as long as their conduct was in accord- 
ance with their professions. He had at 
present perfect confidence in the Adminis- 
tration, and he thought time should be al- 
lowed them. They should be afforded an 
opportunity of dealing with things, not ab- 
stractedly, but generally. Herecommend- 
ed classification in the work of reduction. 
They should nottake asingleoffice—it was 
useless and invidious ; they should arrange 
a scale for the several salaries under the 
head of diplomacy, and go on with the 
Dead Weight, pensions, and other charges 
on the public revenue. The present Ad- 
ministration was the only one that ever 
professed to act upon the principles which 
were held by him (Mr. Maberly) and 
his friends. The determination that no 
reform should take place, although the 
Duke of Wellington only had the resolu- 
tion to declare it, was, he believed, com- 
mon to all the members of the late Govern- 
ment. He entreated hon. Members not 
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inclined todo right. That Administration 
was determined to practise economy, and 
a part of that economy would be a revision 
of our whole diplomatic expenditure. If, 
therefore, the old salary was at present 
continued to the Ambassador at Paris, it 
was only done till the whole could be 
arranged. The Administration was one 
which could not look for much support 
from the aristocracy. It must, in fact, 
depend upon the people; and in con- 
clusion he would say to that Administra- 
tion, if it were beaten on the great ques- 
tion of Reform in that House, let them at 
once dissolve Parliament—let them appeal 
to the people, and the people would give 
them a triumphant majority. This was 
his recommendation ; and if they pursued 
it, they would be sure to secure themselves 
in the Government, and to retain the 
hearts of the people. 

Mr. Courtenay declared, that the late 
Government had professed and pursued 
the principle of retrenchment; and re- 
marked, that their reductions were not 
directed to the paltry salaries of clerks, 
but to those offices which had heretofore 
been filled up for the purposes of patron- 
age. The Duke of Wellington, for in- 
stance, had not given away a single com- 
mission during the existence of the late 
Administration. 

Lord G. Bentinck observed, in reference 
to the assertion of a worthy Alderman 
(Waithman), that the salary of 11,000/. 
a-year, granted to our Ambassador in 
France, was excessive—that the Ambas- 
sadors of the Citizen King and a reformed 
Chamber had 12,000/. a-year and a 
house. 

Lord John Russell said, it was a gross 
error to suppose that the diplomatic ex- 
penditure of England exceeded that of 
other countries. He did not, however, 
mean to state that the salary alluded to 
should not be reduced; but the question 
required consideration, He declared, that 
although he had not recorded any vote 
upon the subject, in his opinion the keep- 
ing up the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was not consistent with a just 
economy. But it did not follow, that 
because he entertained this opinion, he 
should approve of the removal of this 
officer in the present state of Ireland. It 
did not follow that Government, even if 
entertaining similar sentiments, was to say; 
‘“* We will maintain our consistency—we 
will brave the danger—we will charge the 
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Secretary for the Home Department with 
the burthen of Irish affairs, notwithstand- 
ing the abundant occupation he receives 
from the present state of England ; we 
will take our chance for all the mischief 
which may arise from the removal of the 
Lord Lieutenant, rather than sacrifice one 
iota of our consistency.” For his part 
he considered it would be much the better 
course to appoint a Lord Lieutenant for 
the present, looking forward to a time 
when, tranquillity being restored, and 
confidence re established in Ireland, they 
might safely and securely dispense with 
that part of the establishment. He ad- 
mitted that in the last Administration there 
was more economy and less corruption 
than in any which had preceded it; it was 
far, however, from understanding the 
temper and necessities of the present 
times. Of the corruptions of Govern- 
ments which had preceded the present they 
had damning proofs upon the Table. 
There were names in the pension list which 
ought to make those who bore them blush, 
and which had raised to the utmost the 
indignation of the people. There were 
sinecures created, not by the Duke of 
Wellington, but by those who had pre- 
ceded him, which made it impossible not 
to see, either that the Government must 
reduce them in answer to the cry of the 
people, or else expose the faith of the 
country to stain. In conclusion he ob- 
served, that the mad resistance of the 
late Administration to Reform would not, 
had they continued in office, have defeat- 
ed that measure, but would undoubtedly 
have involved the monarchy and the aristo- 
clacy in one common ruin. 

Mr. Lennard declared his adhesion to 
the Ministers, but remarked, that if it 
wished to retain the confidence of the 
people, they must look upon the diplo- 
matic expenditure with a scrutinising eye. 
He did not yet despairof them, and thought 
it was most unreasonable in others to find 
fault with them, for they had yet been only 
three weeks in office. He certainly hoped 
that the large perquisites of Diplomatic 
Offices would undergo revision. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that the Government 
would suspend all the promotions of the 
year till it had fully ascertained how 
many were actually required. Every 
promotion was but an addition to the 
amount of the pensions of the country. 
There were now many more Officers, both 
in the naval and military establishments, 
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than were actually wanted. He hoped 
that the Government would be prepared to 
stop them, from this day forward, till in- 
quiry had been made. He gave them 
this caution, because he saw yesterday a 
notice of a promotion to an unattached 
commission. He believed that at this 
moment there were 1,200 Supernumerary 
Officers with ali their half-pay. There 
might have been differences of opinion 
under the former Government as to the 
question of promotions, but after what 
had fallen from the noble Lord, he be- 
lieved the rate of promotion formerly 
carried on would no longer be deemed 
necessary. Under the Government of the 
Duke of Wellington~there had been more 
promotions, in a time of profound peace, 
than when we had a thousand pendants 
flying on the ocean, and 500,000 men in 
arms. If what the noble Lord had laid 
down should be followed, it would be well 
for the country, but if not, it would be 
the duty of some one to press the matter 
on the attention of the House. 

Lord Althorp knew, that the subject 
referred to by the hon. Member had been 
under consideration, and that it was the 
desire of the Government to relieve the 
country as much as possible from the 
amount of the Dead Weight. He must 
say, however, that he did not agree with 
the hon. Member that all promotion what- 
ever ought to stop. He acknowledged 
that it ought to be checked—that it should 
not go on without an absolute necessity— 
but to stop it altogether would be fatal to 
both Services, and to the Navy in parti- 
cular. The great object, certainly, of the 
Government would be, to relieve, as much 
as possible, the nation from the expense 
of the Army and Navy. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that as the hon. 
member for Middlesex had declared, that 
the promotions under the Administra- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington had 
been greater than during the war, he 
thought it due to the character of that 
noble Duke to call the attention of the 
House to the regulations which the noble 
Duke had instituted to put a check upon 
promotion in the Navy, so that no pro- 
motion took place in any particular class 
till there were three vacancies in that 
class. That regulation had been at the 
time so much approved, even by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that that hon. 
Member recommended to the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Palmerston), then Secre- 
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tary at War, that he should adopt a simi- 
lar regulation in the Army. Although he 
had doubts of the extent of the economy 
which the Ministers would be able to 
practise, he certainly should be highly 
gratified to see them able to carry the 
system of retrenchment to the same 
extent as ithad been carried under the 
Administration. of the noble Duke. He 
was satisfied that very much indeed was 
expected from the present Ministers, and 
that some very extravagant ideas had gone 
abroad on the subject. He gave them 
full credit for their wish to meet those 
ideas ; but he doubted their power to do 
so, and he believed that when they had 
had more tite to look narrowly into the 
details of their various offices, they would 
see that it was much more difficult than 
they imagined to effect the reductions 
expected from them. 

Mr. Hobhouse observed, that he and his 
hon. friends in the same situation with 
himself, were greatly embarrassed by having 
two Governments, the late and the present, 
to deal with. In his opinion it had been 
truly stated by the noble Lord, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, that the Duke of 
Wellington did not understand the feel- 
ings of the times, and did not go along 
with them as he ought in the belief of the 
necessity of the utmost economy and re- 
trenchment. At the same time he was 
ready to confess that the late Ministers 
had gone as far as the corrupt system 
of that House, and of the Constitution of 
the Government. allowed them. But with 
respect to going further, to their trying a 
new and constitutional mode of governing 
the country, that House had the best evi- 
dence to the contrary, in the declaration 
made by the noble Duke himself, who bad 
told the House of Lords, and it was fortu- 
nate for that House, and for the country, 
that he had openly told them, he was de- 
termined not to try that new system which 
this country was now resolved, and the 
present Government determined, should be 
tried for the salvation of the community. 
He would not cavil at the opinion of 
that illustrious person, but he believed 
that the noble Duke was consistently the 
friend of the old, as he (Mr. Hobhouse) 
and his friends were of the new system. 
Under these circumstances, he could not 
but believe that the noble Lord was right 
in saying that the Duke of Wellington did 
not understand the circtimstances of the 
tines. Those circumstances were such, 
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that no Ministers could now succeed with- 
out trying the new system: he defied 
them to do without it. He lived, perhaps, 
more amongst the people, for he was one 
of the people, than most other Members, 
and he knew their opinions. He was sure, 
that if Gentlemen saw the circumstances 
and signs of the times, as he saw them, 
they must be convinced that public opinion 
was running in a current which could not 
now be opposed by the present Govern- 
ment, and would never by any which might 
follow hereafter, be in the slightest degree 
controlled. He had no doubt that the 
present Ministers meant well—how could 
he doubt it?—He who had for so many 
years fought side by side with them—who 
had heard their oft-expressed opinions on 
the questions of reform and retrenchment 
—how could he believe that they were 
men who would at once betray and destroy 
their duty to the people and themselves? 
He had the best guarantee to the con- 
trary—he had that of their own character 
—he had the knowledge of them privately, 
and he saw what was their course in their 
public duty. His confidence in them had 
rather increased during the last three 
weeks; he had heard from that bench 
language which he never expected to have 
heard from it—he meant the language of 
patriotism from men in office, who were 
men in whom he confided. They had not 
only not changed their opinion and _ their 
conduct, but had rather given greatér 
pledges of the sincerity of their former 
opinions. They placed their dependence 
on the people, and they would not be dis- 
appointed ; but he wished to guard them 
against the advice given them by the hon. 
and right hon. Members who sat on this 
(the Opposition) side of the House, having 
recently come over here from the opposite 
benches. By some of these hon. Members 
it had lately been said, that John Bull was 
a great gentleman, and of course must 
have servants like a great gentleman 

servants, in fact, who, like those of Don 
Quixote, would do what they pleased with 
their master. In that manner the great 
gentleman would be in a fair way to be- 
come a poor gentleman. He protested 
against the use of such language, and he 
assured the House, that the public felt 
most strongly they could not afford to play 
the great gentleman in that manner. 5o 
far from it, indeed, that the public did not 
like even their efficient officers to be over- 
paid. It was supposed that the public did 
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not think the men overpaid who really did 
the business of the State—it was a mis- 
take, there was a general—almost an 
universal feeling, that many of them were 
over-paid; and if the public wish were 
attended to, many of their salaries would 
be reduced ; and it must be attended to, 
in order to keep public faith, and to sup- 
port those necessary burthens which had 
placed the country in its present situation 
in Europe. He repeated his caution to his 
friends opposite, and he gave them this 
advice in a spirit of true friendship: for 
when he observed the hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen newly arrived on that side 
of the House cheering the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, he began, like a celebrated cha- 
racter of antiquity, to suspect that the 
latter had said some very foolish thing. 
He called on them, therefore, to depend 
on themselves, and on themselves alone: 
for he believed that they had both the will 
and the power to do real service to the 
country—he believed, indeed, as was said 
of them the other night, that they were 
placed between the country and destruc- 
tion. He was happy to see that they were 
not opposed in a vexatious mannet—a cir- 
cumstance which did infinite credit to the 
right hon. Gentleman, late Secretary for 
the Home Department. No symptoms of 
faction had yet appeared in that House; 
he trusted it would be left to the other 
House of Parliament, or to any other 
place: but let them remember, that they 
were sent thither by the people, to do the 
work of the people, for the benefit of the 
people. While he had reason to think the 
Ministry held the same sentiments as those 
they formerly professed, and while they 
seemed to act on those sentiments, they 
should have his cordial support. He 
warned them, however, against the dan- 
gerous advice of the ex-under-Secretary, 
for if they wanted to secure the support of 
the people, they must not imitate his 
changing career, and they must cut off 
pensions as well as cut down salaries. Let 
the House recollect that they were sent 
there to do the work of the people, 
not countenance the bad jobs of any 
Ministers. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Suppty. 

Mr. H. Twiss said, he had been mis- 
understood on one point of advice which 
he had offered, and that was, in his re- 
commendation of economy. He had 
suggested, certainly, that those pensions 
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which had been irrevocably granted should 
not be reduced, but that offices which 
were held at the pleasure of Government 
should be curtailed. He was also mistaken 
by the hon. member for Westminster in 
having been understood to have proffered 
his friendship, or intimated his intention 
at any time to support the present Minis- 
try. The hon. Gentleman had talked of 
the career he had run; but if the career 
of so unimportant an individual was worthy 
of the attention of the House, he chal- 
lenged the hon. Member to state what 
there was so peculiar in his career as to 
justify the hon. Member in adverting to it 
in the terms he had done. 

Mr. W. Duncombe rose to order. He sub- 
mitted that the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Twiss) had delivered his sentiments 
once on the subject already during the 
evening, and that it was irregular for him 
again to address the House on the same 
subject. 

Mr. H. Twiss submitted, that when a 
Member was attacked personally, the 
courtesy of the House properly permitted 
him to defend himself. 

Mr. Hobhouse disclaimed any intention 
of saying anything offensive of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He never in- 
tended to insinuate that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s career had not been honourable and 
consistent. 

Mr. Slaney would not venture to in- 
trude his sentiments upon the House, but 
that he felt his constituents were deeply 
interested. Ee understood the present 
Government was founded upon the prin- 
ciples of peace, retrenchment, and reform, 
and whilst Ministers acted in accordance 
with those principles, they should have his 
cordial support. He could assure the House 
that, amongst his constituents, and he be- 
lieved throughout the country, there was 
a strong and increasing feeling in favour 
of reform. 

Lord Althorp said, that perhaps the 
best mode of rendering himself intelligible 
would be, to state the supplies that had 
been voted for the present year, what were 
the Ways and Means which had been 
voted, and what remained to be voted. 
And first, as to the supplies voted. 

The amount voted for the Army was £7,414,000 


For the NaVy ic sibeccsveses se+- 5,597,000 
For the Ordnance ......sse000. + 1,695,000 
And for the Miscellaneous ...... 1,932,000 





Total... £16,638,000 
To these were to be added 750,000/. Duty 
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on Exchequer Bills, and 300,000/. on 
account of the Civil List; making in the 
whole a sum of 17,688,000/. The Ways 
and Means provided to meet this expendi- 
ture he stated as follows :— 
Receipts from the East-India Com- 


ANY occeceeees Ccccce cvce £60,900 
Surplus from supplies of last year.. 80,000 
Sugar Duty...... ceeecee 3,000,000 


Repayment of Exchequer Bills... 183,500 
From the Consolidated Fund...... 12,500,000 


£15,823,000 
There remained, therefore, 1,865,000/. to 
be voted. At present, however, he called 
upon the Committee to vote 1,850,000/. 
As to the amount of the supplies for the 
present year, he did not feel himself called 
upon to defend them. He now called 
upon the Committee merely to make up 
the deficiency that lay over since last 
Session. As to the supplies for the ensu- 
ing year, when they were brought for- 
ward, it would be the duty of the Com- 
mittee to take the greatest possible care to 
reduce the Estimates to the lowest stand- 
ard that was consistent with the public 
service. As to the intentions of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, he knew that the ex- 
pectations of thecountry were greatly ex- 
cited; so greatly, that, with all the 
exertions that could be made, he feared 
some would be disappointed. He begged 
the House, however, to believe, that the 
Ministry would do their utmost to show 
that they were really in earnest in their 
professions of economy, and if the reduc- 
tions they contemplated did not amount 
to as large a saving as some considered 
desirable, he hoped those who differed 
from him on that point, would neverthe- 
less give him, and the other members of 
his Majesty’s Government, credit for good 
intentions. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving a vote of 1,850,000/. 

Mr. R. Gordon did not rise to oppose 
the motion of his noble friend, but 
merely to remind him of the peculiar situ- 
ation in which the House was placed, 
with regard to the Estimates. The Esti- 
mates were for services performed from 
the Ist of January ; they were never pre- 
sented to the House until the end of Fe- 
bruary, and they were voted, perhaps, in 
June orJuly. What was called “the con- 
trol of Parliament,” therefore, was little 
more than a mockery, as the greater part 
of the money was spent before it was 
voted. In France the Estimates were 
voted a year in advance, and since 1825, 
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when that system commenced, the repre- 
sentatives of the people in that country 
had a real and efficient control over the 
public money. He suggested to his noble 
friend, in the next Session, to bring for- 
ward the supplies for six quarters instead 
of four; and then the supplies for the va- 
rious public services would really come 
under the control of Parliament. He had 
the greatest confidence in the plain, open 
conduct of his noble friend (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer), who, he believed, 
was strictly an honest man. He heard 
his noble friend’s determination, not to 
fill up inefficient offices, with great satis- 
faction; but still he felt that some offices 
had been filled up which were, in a great 
degree, inefficient. The office of Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, for in- 
stance, which the noble and learned Lord 
now on the Woolsack had so pointedly 
condemned ; and the office of Post-master 
general, which had been recommended 
to be abolished in the reports of five com- 
mittees, of one of which the noble Lord 
himself was Chairman. He took the op- 
portunity of throwing out these observa- 
tions, because he considered that the noble 
Lord was placed in a most enviable situ- 
ation [a laugh.] He repeated the word en- 
viable though it had excited a laugh, for his 
noble friend was placed in a situation in 
which he could do much good. He was 
now the Minister of the Crown; by his 
former conduct he had proved himself the 
friend of the people, and, by combining 
these two situations, he had it in his 
power to do incalculable service to the 
country. Let him not look to patronage 
or votes; let there be no hankering after 
boroughmongers, no soothing of one and 
tampering with another; let him say he 
depended on his acts, and he would be 
backed by the country. He had heard it 
said, that the Government kept great 
offices to give to the aristocracy, in order 
to obtain their support. He recommended 
the Government to sweep away those off- 
ces; not to seek for such influence, but to 
depend on the people. It was not in re- 
ference to the noble Lord’s high blood, or 
the family he represented, but to his pre- 
sent situation and his principles, that he said 
his noble friend had it now in his power to 
earn a greater name than any one who 
had ever filled the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he intended to 
follow up the question he had put in the 
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early part of the evening by sixty other 
questions respecting unnecessary offices. 
After the declaration of the noble Lord, 
however, he would not trouble the House 
by putting any other question at present. 
He was bound to confide in the noble 
Lord’s declarations, and whilst the Go- 
vernment acted up to them, they should 
have his humble support. 

Lord Althorp said, that if the hon. 
and gallant Member asked questions re- 
specting all the useless places under Go- 
vernment, he might easily ask more than 
sixty questions. He could only assure 
the House, that the most rigid economy 
would continue to be enforced—that every 
office would be abolished that was not 
considered useful. He hoped that a very 
great saving might be effected in the col- 
lection of the Revenue, and he hoped, after 
the recess, to be able to come forward 
with some propositions on that subject 
‘which would show that the Government 
was in earnest. He never defended the 
keeping up any situation on the ground 
that it was desirable to obtain influence 
for the Crown in Parliament. He never 
used such an argument at the other side 
of the House, and certainly should not do 
so where he then stood. As to the office 
of the Great Seal in Scotland, it was al- 
most the only office of state left in that 
country, and was settled by the Act of 
Union. He was glad, however, that the 
consideration of the emolument attached 
to it had been referred to a committee. 
As to the holder of the Privy Seal in Eng- 
land, he was a Cabinet Minister, and he 
could assure the House, that a member of 
the Cabinet, in these times, did not hold 
a sinecure. To abolish all those offices 
the Government must change the whole 
course of the law. He could state, how- 
ever, from his own knowledge, that it 
was resolved that every office that was not 
useful should, as soon as possible, be 
abolished. The present Ministry had al- 
ready abolished the office of Vice-trea- 
surer of Ireland, of Postmaster-general 
of Ireland, and of Lieutenant-general of 
the Ordnance; and united the offices of 
Treasurer of the Navy and Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade. Reductions in 
several smaller offices had also been made ; 
and seven or eight offices, not reported 
against by any committee, had been 
abolished. As to the office of Postmaster- 
general, he was aware that it had been 
reported against by a committee of that 
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House, and that the duties were not of 
any great amount; but he believed that, 
when the details of the arrangements 
made by the noble Duke (Richmond) 
who now filled the office of Postmaster- 
general, came to be laid before Parlia- 
ment, they would be found extremely 
satisfactory. His hon. friend (Mr. Gor- 
don) had described his as an enviable 
situation; he felt his situation, however, 
as most alarming, and he confessed he 
was apprehensive that many of those 
with whom he had acted during his life, 
and who ought to give him credit, at 
least, for his good intentions would now 
desert him. He feared their desertion, 
he confessed, and, therefore, his situation 
was much more alarming than enviable. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman expressed his 
entire satisfaction at what had fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
situation was certainly most difficult, for 
great responsibility attached to it, as the 
distress of the country was urgent, and 
the country looked to the noble Lord and 
his colleagues for relief. He (Mr. Al- 
derman Waithman) should feel it his duty 
to watch the proceedings of Government; 
but, as far as it was consistent with his 
duty, he would give the noble Lord his 
support. 

Mr. Hume did not wish to go so far 
as France for an example of voting esti- 
mates in advance; at the same time, the 
estimates ought to be laid on the Table 
three months before the House was called 
on to vote them, in order that they might 
be fairly explained and considered. The 
noble Lord should be prepared now to lay 
before the House what was required for 
next year. The Ministers would surely be 
able to make all their reductions by the end 
of January. They might state within 
a few days what was the largest sum they 
would want for the next year. It was the 
large establishments that should be looked 
to, if any real savings were contemplated. 
There was 7,000,000/. for the Army, 
6,000,000/. for the Navy, and 1,500,0002. 
for the Ordnance; and then the Artillery 
was five times the amount it had been a 
few years ago. In a state of profound 
peace, and with pacific intentions, why 
did the Government keep up a war es- 
tablishment of 80,000 men, besides 29,000 
men for the Navy? The Artillery was 
9,000 at present ; and 3,000 was formerly 
thought sufficient. It was not the pay of 
these men even, but the expenses of bar- 
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racks, and the many other etceteras re- 
quired for their convenience and efficiency, 
which swelled the amount of the estimates. 
He mentioned this particularly, because 
he heard it rumoured abroad that the Go- 
vernment intended adding to the military 
force of the country. He(Mr. Hume)trusted 
that it would not be deluded into any such 
step, and that the report was unfounded : 
so far from adding to the number, Go- 
vernment ought to reduce at least 20,000 
men; and then it would have as large a 
force as existed in 1822, When 20,000 
men might be reduced, it was throwing 
away millions, and priding themselves on 
saving a few thousands by the abolition of 
one or two offices. If 20,000 men were 
reduced immediately, the coal and candle 
duties might be repealed. The Navy 
might also safely be reduced to the extent 
of 10,000 men, including the 9,000 ma- 
rines, not one-half of whom were ever 
afloat at the same time. If these reduc- 
tions were made immediately, the whole 
of the Assessed taxes might be repealed, 
which pressed so heavily on the class the 
least able to bear them. He trusted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would now 
contradict the report that 6,000 or 7,000 
additional troops were to be raised. The 
Government must prove itself in earnest 
in its professions of economy, if it did 
not wish to encounter a serious opposi- 
tion. If palaces were to be repaired or 
built, let it be done out of the profits of 
the Crown-lands, and let not the people of 
England be calléd upon to pay for them 
by additional taxes. If the Government 
took advice from him as from a friend, he 
would tell the Lord Chancellor to enforce 
the same principles in the Cabinet as he 
did in his place in that House; and let 
the offices connected with the Duchy of 
Lancaster and the Duchy of Cornwall 
likewise be given up. The latter cost 
perhaps only 5,000/. a year, but it secured 
fifteen members in Parliament, and there- 
fore he objected to it, not so much for the 
money as for the patronage and influence. 
In conclusion, he trusted that the Esti- 
mates for the next year would be pro- 
duced at an early day, and that a large 
reduction would be found in the gross 
amount. That was the only way to re- 
lieve the distresses of the country. 

Sir Joseph Yorke contended, that all ex- 
tremes were bad, and declared that no ex- 
tremecould be worse than that recommend- 
edbythe hon, memberfor Middlesex —that 
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of reducing the army below such an amount 
as was sufficient for the protection of the 
country and themaintenanceof tranquillity. 
The most dangerous proposition that could 
be entertained would be that for reduc- 
ing onr militaty or naval force; and he 
sincerely trusted that he should never see 
the British Artillery in a worse state 
than it was at the present moment. 
Really, the policy recommended by the 
hon. Gentleman was no better than that 
which would kill the goose for the sake of 
its egys. He must say, that he wished 
the hon. Member had remained in con- 
nexion with the North, and not sought to 
become the Representative of a large and 
rich county. He sincerely wished he 
might never see the time when he should 
lose the pretection of the red-coats; but 
for the assistance which they rendered, he 
would take leave to say, that none of the 
leaders in the present disturbances would 
ever have been discovered. In his opinion, 
not a singlesoldier could be dispensed with ; 
but he had no objection that the Govern- 
ment should throw the Dead Weight over- 
board as soon as ever it pleased. 

Lord Althorpagreed with his hon. friend, 
the member for Middlesex, that it would 
be highly desirable not to vote the Esti- 
mates for so long a period as that recom- 
mended by the hon. member for Cricklade; 
and he further thought it would be highly 
desirable to have the Estimates laid before 
Parliament at as early a period as possible ; 
but he must be allowed to say, that the 
worst possible economy would be to bring 
forward the Estimates prematurely, and 
before every possible reduction had been 
made which circumstances permitted. As 
to the question which had been asked by 
the hon. Gentleman, it was with regret he 
should give a reply to it, for he felt sorry 
to disappoint him; but truth compelled 
him to state, that the circumstances of the 
country had reduced his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the necessity of making up their 
minds to propose the increase of the Army 
to the extent mentioned; that was, to the 
amount of 6,000 or 7,000 men; but he 
could at the same time assure the House, 
that every effort would be made to effect 
that addition in the cheapest manner 
possible. He was sure the House would 
concur with him in thinking, that at the 
present moment it was no matter of sur- 
prise that the Government should come 
forward with a proposition for the increase 
of the army. He was as averse as any man 
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could be from desiring to govern by military 
force; but when riot and disorder every 
where prevailed, the first duty of the Go- 
vernment was to put itdown, As to what 
had been said with respect to the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and as to the opinions ex- 
pressed by his noble friend upon that 
subject, he begged to observe, that his 
noble friend had only spoken of the King’s 
Speech as calculated to excite expectations 
which could not be realized. When it 
was intimated that his Majesty proposed 
to surrender all his hereditary revenues 
without reserve, it was looked for by his 
noble friend and was expected bythe public 
that that declaration would include the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
that expectation, he feared, would not be 
fulfilled, and events proved that his an- 
ticipations were well founded. If by the 
words used expectations were raised which 
were not intended at all, surely those who 
never anticipated the excitement of such 
unfounded expectations were not to be 
accused of having pledged themselves to 
the fulfilment of such expectations. In 
defence of the continuance of the revenues 
of the Duchy remaining in the same state, 
he said that those revenues were one of 
the few remaining properties of the Crown 
which were at the disposal of his Majesty, 
and he hoped the House would permit 
him to say, that it would not be a gracious 
return to his present Majesty, after his 
having given up so much, to call on him 
for the relinquishment of that which all 
his predecessors had enjoyed. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought, the situation 
of the noble Lord undoubtedly one of 
great difficulty, and he regretted to hear 
demands from hon. Members which it was 
not in the power of his noble friend, nor 
of any other individual whatever, to comply 
with. He was extremely sorry to hear 
the hon. member for Middlesex—par- 
ticularly under the present circumstances 
of the country,—again advocating that 
doctrine, which was one of the most mis- 
chievous that a human being could possi- 
bly advocate,—the reduction of our mili- 
tary establishments. He would ask the 
hon. member for Middlesex, if he looked 
to the state of France—of Belgium—of 
Holland,—if he considered the present 
state of Poland and of the kingdom of 
Naples,—and of all the neighbouring 
countries ; could he think that these were 
times to reduce the miserable, scanty 
military force which we have at thisinstant. 
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Did the hon. Member know, that in Ire- 
land there were not above 300 cavalry ?— 
and did he know that there were not above 
100 in the northern districts, from Man- 
chester to the borders of Scotland,—that 
there were not enough to perform the 
ordinary routine duties of the district? 
Would he, under these circumstances, 
reduce our army, and much less our navy ? 
The Government had, in his opinion, very 
unwisely cut down our military establish- 
ments too low. Again, it was said, 
that the expenses of the country, at this 
moment, were very large, amounting to 
50,000,0007. But the cutting down every 
establishment, the making every possible 
retrenchinent, and the saving of every 
possible shilling, would not be sufficient, 
under our present circumstances, to give 
the country any effectual relief. Seven- 
teen millions was the amount of our mili- 
tary and civil establishments, and our 
whole expenditure was about 50,000,000/. 
Under these circumstances, it was utterly 
impossible to make any reduction sufficient 
to satisfy the wishes and expectations of 
the people, unless some plan could be sug- 
gested to get rid of the 30,000,000/.a-year, 
appropriated to pay the interest of the 
debt. That was thebur then which pressed 
down the country,—which weighed so 
heavily on it; and while that remained, the 
House could not possibly effect a sufficient 
saving by the reduction of the establish- 
ments, to admit of such a diminution of 
taxation as would prove an essential benefit 
to the country. Suppose, as appears by 
the report of last year to be possible,— 
that a reduction in taxes, amounting to 
1,000,0002. a-year could be made, would 
that be sufficient to alleviate the wants 
and meet the wishes of the people? He 
would not object to such a reduction, but 
he objected to hearing it said, that by 
reducing any part of the Army or Navy, 
we could make an important reduction in 
our taxation, which was impossible while 
30,000,0002. annually was to be paid as 
interest on the public debt. He hoped, 
difficult as it was, that some’plan might be 
devised to reduce that Debt. But he for 
one, would not sacrifice the respect he 
entertained for public justice for the sake 
of any temporary popularity to be obtained, 
by holding out hopes to the people, of a 
reduction of taxation which was quite im- 
possible to the extent expected 

Sir Hussey Vivian had heard with the 
utmost astonishment the observations 
2N2 
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which fell from the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex ; and he had felt equal pleasure in 
listening to what fell from his noble friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
hon. member for Middlesex could not 
have considered the subject with his usual 


attention, and could know nothing of the | 
He did not | 


real state of the country. 
advocate the propriety of keeping up an 
army, in consequence of anything that 
had occurred in Poland, or the Nether- 
lands, or in France, nor was he an advo- 
cate for keeping up a standing army in 
order to keep down and oppress the peo- 
ple of this country; to military govern- 
ment he had as great an objection as the 
hon. member for Middlesex; but for the 
purpose of preserving the peace, and se- 
curing the property of the country, a suffi- 
cient military force, in aid of the civil 
power, under existing circumstances, was 
absolutely necessary. There could not 
possibly be either peace or security in a 
kingdom where protection was not afforded 
to the persons and property of its inhabit- 
ants. We might boast of our liberty, but 
of what value was liberty without security ? 
He had been for some time a resident in 
a disturbed part of the country, and had 
had an opportunity of observing it nar- 
rowly ; he had taken some pains, by in- 
quiring from the most intelligent and re- 
spectable persons of all classes, to endea- 
vour to ascertain the cause of those dis- 
turbances, and he could not avoid saying, 
that he should have rejoiced had Ministers 
thought it desirable to inquire into them. 
They were most disgraceful and danger- 
ous; they had carried fire and destruction 
into many parts of the country, and had 
separated and estranged the peasant from 
his natural and his real protector, the 
proprietor of the soil. When he said 
that he should have rejoiced at inquiry, 
he meant not the interminable inquiry 
which would have gone into all the various 
causes to which the changes had been 
attributed ; but a tangible inquiry, which 
would have enabled the House to see 
how far they really originated in distress 
—what occasioned that distress—what 
difference existed in the wages in differ- 
ent parts of the country as compared with 
each other, and as compared with those 
of former years? Such an inquiry would 
have been beneficial, inasmuch as the in- 
formation obtained might have enabled 
the House to apply a remedy, or at least 
to have formed a proper judgment in re- 
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gard to the nature and origin of the dis- 
ease. It had been generally stated, that 
the distress of the poorer classes was the 
cause of the disturbances. He admitted 
that that excuse might justly be made in 
some parts of England. Distress had un- 
doubtedly been in some degree instru- 
mental in giving rise to feelings hostile to 
the best interests of the country, and had 
driven the people—he would not say to 
despair—but had occasioned discontented 
and irritated feelings in the hearts of the 
lower classes of society. But while he 
admitted that distress had been in some 
places the cause of the disturbances, he 
could not allow it to have been the only, 
or even the principal cause ; for, in truth, 
at the moment the riots broke out there 
was less distress than had previously ex- 
isted, owing to the late good harvest. The 
truth was, the lower orders had been tam- 
pered with, excited to act as they had 
done—they had been taught to read, but 
had not been taught how to profit by edu- 
cation. In saying this, he wished not to 
be misunderstood. He did not object to 
the education of the people, for which he 
was as much an advocate as any gentleman 
in the House,—but the people had been 
trained to read, and in every little pot- 
house throughout the country, some of 
those inflammatory publications, that were 
so common and so numerous, were met 
with: and this he maintained, had been 
one great cause of the discontent which 
prevailed in the country. The poison had 
been administered, but the antidote had 
nowhere been provided—the people had 
been taught that the distress had arisen 
from the taxes, and the government had 
been assailed as the cause, not only out 
of doors, but even by Members of that 
House, but nowhere had the people been 
taught to understand, that if the Govern- 
ment were overturned to-morrow their 
distress would be ten times greater than 
it ever had been. He was convinced that 
what he stated was to be considered as 
one of the causes which had most mate- 
rially assisted to break the links of that 
chain which had hitherto held the land- 
lord and tenant, and the labourer toge- 
ther. What was it but discontent, which 
had been encouraged in the minds of the 
lower orders by violent inflammatory pub- 
lications, which had severed this con- 
nexion? How was it that the peasantry 
no longer looked™up to their landlords as 
their natural heads and protectors ? Sonie 
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persons attributed the disturbances to con- 
spiracy, but they had not the character- 
istic marks of conspiracy. Like the cho- 
lera, spreading from the east over the 
fairest lands of the north, the conta- 
gion had passed the channel from revolu- 
tionary France, and from these had car- 
ried the disease, desire of change, through 
our once happy and contented people. 
He knew that in various parts of the 
country the landed proprietors and the 
clergy were pointed at, in common with 
the Government, as the oppressors of the 
lower classes, and he regretted to say, 
that in too many cases, even the middle 
classes had lent themselves to this false 
and shameful delusion; whilst in other 
parts of the country the farmers had come 
forward in the handsomest manner pos- 
sible to lend their aid in putting down 
the disturbances; but the utmost injus- 
tice had been done to the landholders 
and clergymen of this country, who were 
condemned for keeping up the rents and 
the tithes, as if, even did they desire it, 
they had the power to augment them. It 
was not the landed proprietors who kept 
up the rents. It was not the seiler, but 
the buyer who named the price. If any 
person had an estate in the market, and 
he was offered a certain price for it, it was 
not for him to say “I will take less— 
you shall have the estate for less than 
you offer.” The landed proprietors were 
not in fault for there were few estates now 
let for which the landlords could not get 
the same rents were they again in the 
market. Such had been, and still was, 
the competition amongst the farmers. In 
this way the distress amongst the labour- 
ers was in some'degree to be accounted 
for. The farmers were so desirous of be- 
coming tenants, that they did in some 
cases, no doubt, agree to give rents be- 
yond what the market-price of agricultu- 
ral produce would perhaps justify, and in 
order to bring themselves home, they paid 
for labour less, perhaps, than they ought 
to do, and this they were enabled to effect, 
from the superabundant population. to be 
found in most parts of the country. But 
the landed proprietors were not to blame 
for this, they found so many persons ready 
to give for their estates the rent at which 
they might be valued, that it was not to 
be expected that they should propose to 
receive less. He kuewone case, in which 
a gentleman, a friend of his, offered all 
his tenants to take their farms off their 
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hands, but not one of them would con- 
sent to the arrangement, and, at the same 
time, they refused to come forward and 
meet the difficulties of the times. In some 
instances the tenants had behaved admi- 
rably; but in others they had encou- 
raged the lower orders to believe that their 
distresses arose from the high rate of 
rent and tithes, and had most unjusti- 
fiably called on the landlords and the 
clergy to come forward and reduce them, 
as if they were the oppressors of the 
labourer—thus holding them up to public 
indignation. He felt confident, that, if 
inquiry were made, it would be found that, 
in those parishes where there were resident 
gentry, less distress and fewer outrages 
had existed, than in those where the pea- 
santry were immediately and exclusively 
under the control of the tenantry. For 
this reason, among others, he wished that 
a Committee of the House should have 
been appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the outrages. With respect to tithes, 
although he regretted as much as any man 
this system of paying the clergy, for it 
oftentimes placed in collision the parties 
of all others that ought to be on the best 
of terms—the pastor and his flock; and, 
moreover, it was an impediment to improve- 
ment; yet it must be admitted that the 
tithes were as much the property of the 
clergy as the land was of the proprietor ; 
and when a man bought or rented an estate, 
he knowingly did it subject to the payment 
of tithes. But the truth was, the clergy in 
general did not get by any means that to 
which they were entitled. Nor could tithes 
justly be considered as bearing on the price 
of agricultural labour ; for, if they did, how 
happened it that, in those parts where 
estates were tithe free, the labourers were 
paid the same rate of wages as in those 
where estates were subject to tithes? How- 
ever, be the cause of distress what it might, 
he most unreservedly asserted, that the 
country required the utmost attention on 
the part of both landlords and tenants, in 
order that it might be restored to tran- 
quillity ; and on that account he rejoiced 
that the House was so soon to separate, 
being convinced that at that moment the 
residence of country gentlemen on their 
properties was of the utmost consequence, 
and might be of the greatest advantage. 
He was no alarmist, nor did he wish to 
create alarm in the minds of others; on 
the contrary, he would impart that convic- 
tion which he felt, that there was still a 
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good spirit in the country, which would 
eventually enable us to overcome our dif- 
ficulties; but it was impossible to con- 
ceal that they were very great,—and in 
order to surmount them, great exertions 
would be necessary on the partof the landed 
proprietors, and of the Government ; the 
hands of which should be strengthened, 


by suppressing, for the time at least, all | 
party feelings, or that desirable result’ 


could not be attained. The remedy for 
all the distress was comprised in one word, 
“employment.” If any possible means 
could be devised which would ensure em- 
ployment to the lower classes, it would 
be the means of restoring tranquil- 
lity to the country. 


great national undertaking, such as rail- 
roads from one end of England to the 


other; he would rather see palaces built, | 


he would, as had been before said, rather 
see holes dug and filled up again, than 
that any of the labouring classes should 
remain unemployed ; but, without resort- 


ing to such measures, surely some means | 


of employment equally beneficial to all 
parties might be discovered. 
had appeared to him an astonishing in- 
consistency, that there should be unem- 
ployed hands, and unoccupied lands. He 
might be told that these lands would not 
pay for bringing into cultivation—calcu- 
lating like merchants, this, perhaps, was 
true; but if apportioned in small lots, 
they would give both food and employ- 
ment to the poor. He was convinced, 
that as long as they remained in a state of 
idleness, the country never could return 
to that state of repose which was so ardently 
to be desired, and so necessary to its hap- 
piness. He had been induced to say 
thus much, because then, unfortunately, 
the real state of the country was not 
known to the House; at all events, it 
could not be known to the hon. member for 
Middlesex, when he proposed a reduc- 
tion of 20,000 men from an army 
already too weak to ensure that security 
aud protection in person and property 
which every man had a right to expect 
under a well-regulated Government. 

Mr. Robert Gordon was not surprised 
at the observations made by the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Newcastle. For 
a long series of years the hon. Baronet 
had always supported the necessity of 
keeping up the military establishments of 
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ment was to be obtained, was the question. | 
For his part, he would rather see some | 
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the country; and he was, therefore, not at 
all astonished that on the present occa- 
sion he had pursued the same course. 
He had never feared the consequences of 
our foreign relations, and at the present 
moment they appeared to require a smaller 
military establishment than at any pre- 
vious time. We had formed, on princi- 
ple, an alliance with France, and it was 
impossible to suppose that anything could 
happen to disturb that alliance. The 
hon. Baronet talked rather strangely 
about Poland, and Naples, and other con- 
| tinental States. This year, too, we had 
| heard a vast deal about the state of our 
colonies; and hon. Members had asked, 
‘“ What are we todo with them? You 
must keep up a standing army to preserve 
| them.” And then they talked about the 
_direful state of the country. But if the 
hon. Baronet could prevail on Government 
—no doubt his opinions would have great 
weight on the subject—if the hon. Member 
could prevail on his Majesty’s Ministers 
to consider how far this distress could be 
| mitigated, such mitigation would prevent 
the necessity of resorting to any other 
| measures. ‘The noble Lord was, in his 
opinion, quite correct in stating that the 
|argument of the noble personage, who 
now sat on the Woolsack, was addressed 
to the King’s Speech, because the words 
| of the Speech were, that his Majesty 
placed at the discretion of Parliament all 
his hereditary revenues without reserve ; 
and the noble Lord argued that those words 
included the revenues of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster—at least, so he understood that 
| noble individual. What fell from the noble 
Lord the other night would have more 
effect in quelling the disturbances than 
any military force that could be raised; 
nor could he help thinking that if the pro- 
visions of the bill, usually called Peel’s 
Bill, could be mitigated, that it would 
relieve the distresses of the people in a 
great degree. He did not, in speaking of 
the manner in which the Estimates were 
produced, propose that the House should 
go on the system of voting one year in 
advance, but he suggested that it would 
be advantageous, on the Ist of July, to 
move for three-fourths of the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Attwood observed, that the hon. 
and gallant Officer, and the hon. Ba- 
ronet had said, that the increase of the 
Army was necessary in consequence of the 
insubordination manifested in foreign 
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nations. But, when he heard from the 
hon. member for Newcastle, that a redue- 
tion of taxation on so small a scale as to 
be of no real importance, is all that the 
country could expect, he could not but 
beg the noble Lord to consider what ob- 
ject he could hope to attain by any such 
retrenchment. If the benefit given to the 
country by retrenchment be met by in- 
creased expenses, by adding to the mili- 
tary establishment of the country, was it 
not the grossest delusion on the part of 
his Majesty’s Government to hold out any 
expectation of relief, which they said they 
could not give without endangering the 
public safety? In the fifteenth year of 
peace, the House was called upon to in- 
crease the standing army of the country. 
For what purpose? Was it to enable the 
Government to make head against the 
people? or to enable a course of inquiry 
to be pursued which had been neglected 
by the Government—a course of inquiry 
which the noble Lord himself would hard- 
ly undertake to say, in his place in the 
House, he did not think to be materially 
connected with the interests of the coun- 
try? Neither the noble Lord, nor any 
one of his colleagues would deny that an 
inquiry into the effect of the alterations in 
the value of money was most intimately 
and immediately connected with the state 
of danger and difficulty in which the coun- 
try was placed. He could but regret that 
his Majesty’s Ministers should pursue 
their present course. He would tell the 
noble Lord, that it could be proved to 
demonstration that the unfortunate mea- 
sure of the alteration in the currency was 
at the bottom of all our present distress, 
He did not think that his Majesty’s 
Ministers could make any improvement in 
the state of the country by retrenchment. 
When the noble Lord returned an answer 
to the question he had recently put, if his 
Majesty’s Ministers meant to institute an 
inquiry, intimately connected with the 
most essential interests of the country— 
when he put that question he was accused 
of being deficient in precision. But it 
was not his object to shew that the course 
to which he had referred was intimately 
and essentially connected with the difhi- 
culties of the country; he only wished 
Ministers to point out the course of pro- 
ceeding by which they meant to relieve 
the distress. He regretted to have re- 
ceived such an answer. If an inquiry 
were instituted into the fact, he was con- 
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vinced that it would be found capable of 
being proved to demonstration, that the 
distress was wholly, or if not altogether, 
at least in a great measure, to be attri- 
buted to the change in the standard of 
the currency. It certainly would be com- 
petent to his Majesty’s Ministers to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the subject, nor 
ought they to consider the difficulty attend- 
ant on such a course as any excuse for 
not doing so. He was aware that there 
was great difficulty; but that was no 
reason why it should not be persevered in. 
Looking to the state in which the country 
was placed,—looking to the universal pau- 
perism which existed,—the condition of 
the agricultural districts, and the poverty 
of the Exchequer of the country—he 
did not think that a proper time to move 
for an increase of the army. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that it had been 
stated to be the opinion of the Govern- 
ment that the distress was only to be re- 
lieved by reform and retrenchment. But, 
upon looking into the financial condition 
of the country, he believed that, by alter- 
ing in some instances the pressure of tax- 
ation, and in others by increasing the 
ultimate amount of the Revenue—not by 
increasing, but by diminishing the taxes, 
the Ministers would be able to effect a 
very considerable relief of the distress. 
Upon comparing the state of the country 
at different periods with its present 
state, and the amount of taxation at these 
periods with its present amount, he was 
convinced that the taxation was by no 
means of such an amount, or of such a 
nature, as not to afford a reasonable pro- 
spect of relieving the distress by retrench- 
ment, and by an alteration of the pressure 
of the taxes. It had been said, that Sir 
R. Peel’s bill had been a cause of the dis- 
tress—he would not deny that it had had 
some such effect; but it was necessary to 
look to the consequences which would 
now follow from any change of that mea- 
sure. What would be the result if this 
great commercial country were left with- 
out any fixed standard of value? To 
what had all the mischief now felt been 
originally owing, but to the depreciation 
of the standard of value, and to repeated 
tamperings with the currency? At the 
time when that depreciation took place, 
there was no intention to reduce the cur- 
rency. But todo so advisedly, was the 
declared intention of the hon. Gentleman. 
But such a proposition had never been 
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carried into effect in any country without | He understood from the noble Lord, that 


producing the most disastrous conse- 
quences. It was a measure to which his 
Majesty’s Ministers would never accede. 
They would endeavour by all pos- 
sible means (as they had explained) to 
relieve the distress; but should they fail 
to effect that, he (Lord Althorp) would 
not be the man to recommend that House 
to tamper with the currency. 

An hon. Member (who stood under the 
Gallery, and whose name we could not 
ascertain) thought, that Ministers would 
be authorised in calling for a still further 
increase of the Army. Heagreed with an 
hon. Member who had said, that the pro- 
posed increase would not be sufficient. 
But he was convinced that any fresh 
change of the currency would lead to 
anarchy, which the advisers of a depre- 
ciation would deplore too late. He knew 
that the noble Lord opposite (Lord Al- 
thorp) stood in a situation of particular 
difficulty; but he gave him credit for 
sincerity of intention. He wished, how- 
ever, to put a question, which he hoped 
would not be considered out of order, 
He did not expect a satisfactory answer, 
and he would put the question solely for 
the purpose of suggesting to the noble 
Lord an arrangement which would em- 
brace both retrenchment and reform; for 
which latter, on moderate principles, he 
was an advocate. He begged leave to 
ask the noble Lord, whether it was in- 
tended to adopt a measure which had 
often been recommended, and which would 
do more for the country than even reform, 
he meant the total separation of the poli- 
tical from the judicial functions of the 
Lord Chancellor ? 

Mr. Attwood considered that the noble 
Lord (Althorp) trifled with his own un- 
derstanding, when he allowed himself to 
believe that the Administration would be 
able to relieve the distresses effectually by 
any measures of retrenchment. When 
the noble Lord spoke of the evils which 
would result from another change in the 
currency, he omitted to look at the other 
side of the question. He did not consi- 
der the evils that would result from leav- 
ing it in its present state. 

‘Mr. Briscoe said, that he, for one, re- 


‘gretted to hear of an increase of the Army, 


for he had expected a reduction; yet 
he still more regretted to hear, that the 
increase wasnecessary to keep his Majesty’s 


| 
| 
| 


the present Administration would act on 
the principle which the circumstances of 
the times require—that is, be governed 
| by the public opinion ; and in that princi- 
| ple he had supposed the difference be- 
| tween them and their predecessors to con- 
sist. But he almost feared that their 
| greatest difficulties would arise from their 
| mistaking the temper of the times. The 
| county which be had the honour to re- 
| present was restored to tranquillity. It 
| had been recently disturbed ; but it was 
restored to peace by means of the consti- 
tutional force of the country—the con- 
stabulary. He was pleased that he could 
yield the Administration his support upon 
the principles which they professed, but 
he felt bound to protest against the pre- 
sent proceeding. On the part of his con- 
stituents, he would not consent to the ap- 
plication of this money to the increase of 
the army. 

‘‘ Non tali auxilia nec defensoribus istis 

Tempus eget.” 
If the present constabulary force was in- 
sufficient, it ought to be increased, and 
public tranquillity maintained by the force 
which the Constitution recognised. 

O’Gorman Mahon had not expected 
to hear, from an English county Member, 
such observations as had fallen from the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. He 
regretted to hear from that hon. Gentle- 
man what was so much calculated to di- 
minish the confidence of the people in 
that House. The tendency of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was to intimate that 
the Ministers had neglected their pledges, 
and that those who supported them in that 
House forfeited the public confidence. 
The House had heard, no doubt, with 
great satisfaction, that the county which 





| the hon. Gentleman represented was re- 


| stored to tranquillity. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


subjects in submission to the Government. | wanted the miserable potatoes with which 


But he would ask, 
did it appear that all the other counties of 
the kingdom would be tranquillised by the 
constabulary? Were not some of these 
counties in a state approaching to insur- 
rection, despite of the civil force? More 


' than fifty Members of that House had ob- 


tained leave to go into their respective 
districts on account of the failure of that 
force to maintain order. . When applica- 
tions had been made to that House to 
send bayonets to the people of his unfor- 


_tunate country—when they asked for food, 


and received pills~of lead—when they 
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they had been satisfied, nothing was then 
said against the increase of the army by 
the hon. member for Surrey. In the pre- 
sent state of this country, it was nota 
departure from economy, but the contrary, 
to add 6,000 men tothe army. But the 
hon. member for Middlesex recommended, 
that, instead of adding 6,000 soldiers, 
they should reduce 20,000. What! ina 
time of distress, immediately occasioned 
by the want of employment, did he think 
it either good economy or wise policy to 
throw such a number of men from the state 


of competence which the army affords | 


them, discontented and destitute upon the 
country? Was it expedient to place 
such a number of men, accustomed to the 
use of arms, and skilled in military disci- 
pline, in the same distress which had pro- 
duced the outrages now disgracing so 
many parts of the country? The increase 
of troops had been required, not, as had 
been said, to put down the people, but to 
suppress disorder and to protect property. 
The means which the hon. member for 
Middlesex had recommended for the 
protection of property reminded him, 
(O’Gorman Mahon) of a story which he 
had read in his horn-book when he was a 
boy, respecting the town threatened with 
a siege. When the people deliberated as 
to the best means of defence, the currier 
recommended leather, and the carpenter 
wood. The hon. Gentleman proposed eco- 
nomy as the best means of defence against 
outrage, and offered to allay discontent by 
swelling the numbers of the discontented 
with 20,000 additional sufferers. He 
thought it not just to turn round upon 
such grounds, and bring a charge of breach 
of promise against men who were in the 
infancy of their Administration. He was 
satisfied that they would act according to 
their professions, and Gentlemen, by al- 
lowing them a fair trial, would, he was 
sure, promote the tranquillity, not only of 
England, but of Ireland and Scotland also. 

Mr. Denison said, he was glad to hear 
from his noble friend before him, that 
it was not the intention of Government to 
consent to a change in the currency. 
Such a measure might produce some tem- 
porary prosperity, but it would terminate 
inruin. He lived nearer than his hon. 
colleague to the disturbed part of the 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present, and he could assure him, that 
the constabulary force had not been suffi- 
cient to restore tranquillity. The prisoners 
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could not have been conveyed to jail with- 
out the aid of the military. The first 
thing which the state of the country re- 
quired was, that the present turbulence 
should be put down; the next thing must 
be to consider the case of the labouring 
part of the population. He was convinced 
that the labourers had for some time been 
inadequately paid, but he believed that a 
reduction of taxation would enable the 
farmers to give sufficient wages. He re- 
joiced in the pledges which had been given 
by his Majesty’s present Ministers, and 
especially with respect to a reform of that 
House, which he considered the most im- 
portant question of the present period. 
He was confident that they would redeem 
their pledges, and act upon their profes- 
sions. If they did so, they should have 
all the support he could give them. 

Mr. Briscoe said, that what had fallen 
from his hon. colleague only served to 
confirm his opinion, that an increase of 
the army was unnecessary. The insuf- 
ficiency of wages having been the cause 
of the discontent, as his hon. friend in a 
great measure admitted, the removal of 
that cause had restored tranquillity in the 
county of Surrey, and would have the 
same effect in other places. 

Lord Palmerston was surprised that 
the hon. member for Surrey should enter- 
tain the opinion which he had expressed; 
nor was that surprise diminished, when he 
heard the opinion contradicted by the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman himself. 
At the same time that he described tran- 
quillity to have been restored, he admitted 
the necessity of an increased constabu- 
lary to restore tranquillity, which he had 
just asserted already to exist. He denied 
that the object of the proposed increase of 
the Army was, as had been stated by the 
hon. Member under the Gallery (Mr. 
Attwood), to keep down the people. The 
object was, to protect the property of those 
who had a right to expect protection from 
the Government. Looking to the state of 
the southern counties, in which much had 
been done to excite those who were la- 
bouring under distress and privations, he 
would say, that some precaution on the 
part of Government was necessary for 
the protection of property. He agreed 
that the constabulary was the best force to 
be employed to put down domestic dis- 
order: but yet those persons who sub- 
mitted to the severe inconvenience of 
acting in that body for the preservation of 
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the peace, could not be expected to do ; before the House last year. He understood 
every duty, and necessarily required the | that there was no objection to it, and 


assistance of an organized force. It could 
not be supposed that the addition of 4,000 
or 5,000 more to the Army would be suth- 
cient to supersede the necessity of em- 
ploying a large constabulary, which the 
increase of the military was only intended 
to assist. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman expressed his 
opinion, that the noble Lord would never 
be able to allay the public distress by mere 
reduction of taxation. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Recency Biiz.] The Report on this 
Bill was brought up, and several verbal 
Amendments were agreed to. 


The Attorney General moved, as an | 


Amendment, that in the event of the 

death of her present Majesty and the re- 

marriage of the King, this Bill should then 

come to an end, cease and be void. 
Clause agreed to. 


JupGMent anD Execution BIL1.] 
Sir James Scarlett moved the second read- 
ing of the Judgment and Execution Bill, 
on which— 

Mr. O’Conneil said, that as it was past 
twelve o’clock, and as there was a whole 
handful of legal bills to be forwarded, he 
should move that the second reading of 
the Bill should be postponed till to-morrow. 

Sir C. Wetherell seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

The Attorney General hoped, that the 
hon. and learned Member would not delay, 
by any unnecessary opposition, the busi- 
ness of the House. The Bill was founded 
on the Report of the Law Commissioners, 
and ought to be passed. 

Mr. Campbell thought it would be de- 
sireable at that late hour to postpone the 
discussion. The Bills were of consequence ; 
they made considerable alteration in the 
law, and could not be passed as a matter 
of course. 

Sir James Scarlett thought it was highly 
wrong for one or two individuals to stop 
the business of the House. The measure 
was of importance, and if passed before 
next Term would remedy a serious incon- 
venience. 

Lord Althorp hoped, that the hon. and 
learned Member would not persist in his 
Motion, as it would occasion great public 
inconvenience. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, the Bill was 


| 
| 
| 








therefore he hoped that the opposition to 
its going through a stage then would be 
withdrawn. 

The House divided—For the Adjourn- 
ment 1; Against it 41—Majority 40. 

On the main question being put, 

Mr. O’Connell moved the Adjournment 
of the House. 

Sir J. Scarlett opposed it, as contrary 
to the dignity and consequence of the 
House to allow itself to be defeated by 
one individual. 

Lord Althorp recommended the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to postpone the 
Bill. 

Sir James Scarlett consented. 

Mr. Ruthven said, it ought not to be 
forced on at that hour. 

Sir J. Scarlett explained, that he did 
not want to force it on. 

Bill ordered to be read a second time 
the next day. 


ConTINUATION oF Patentrs—JRISH 
Maaisrracy.] On the Motion of Lord 
Althorp, leave was given to bring in a Bill 
for extending the Commission of the Peace 
in Ireland for a certain time. His Lordship 
explained, that this Bill was necessary, as 
the Commissions would expire on the 26th 
instant, and Ireland would be left without 
a magistracy. 

O’Gorman Mahon said, that the noble 
Lord would confer a great benefit on 
Ireland by allowing the Commissions to 
expire, and so put an end to the present 
race of Justices. 

Bill, under the title of Patents Continu- 
ation Bill, brought in and read a first time. 


— feet cert Cree — 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, Dec. 14. 


MINUTEs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Duke 
of RicHMoOND, of the Prices of Provisions and Necessaries, 
as far as the same can be obtained from the books of 
Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, distinguishing each year, 
from the year 1795 to the year 1850 :—On the Motion of 
the Marquis of CLEVELAND, of the quantity of Foreign 
Lead and Lead-ore, imported from Ist January 1830, to 
1st January 1831. Also a Return of the total amount of 
Duty paid on the same; and alsoa Return of the quantity 
of British Lead and Lead-ore exported during the same 
period; the countries and places to which such exports 
have been made, and the periods, and from which Ports of 
the United Kingdom the exports have been made:—On 
the Motion of the Earl of GLENGALL, of the number of 
Processes issued in matters of Tithes from the Bishops’ 
Courts in Ireland, from 1st November 1829, to Ist Novem- 
ber, 1830. Also a Return of the number of Decrees issued 
from the same Courts in matters of Tithes during the same 
period; and also a Return of the Costs paid upon such 
decrees, 
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Petitions presented. For the abolition of Colonial Slavery, 
by Lord Dacre, from Cottingham, in Cambridge :—By 
Lord Wynrorp, from the Inhabitants of the Parish of 
Clerkenwell :—By the Bishop of Lonpon, from St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea. By Lord Bexuzy, from the Jews of London, 
for the repeal of their Civil Disabilities. For the repeal of 
the Duties on Sea-borne Coals, by the Earl of SHa¥rrEs- 
BURY, from Dalkeith:—By Lord Dacre, from Torquay: 
-—By Lord WHARNCLIFFg, from various places in York- 


shire. 
The Colonial Acts’ Validity Bill was brought up from the 
Commons, and read a first time. 


Titnes.] Lord King having to present 
a Petition from the inhabitants of South- 
ampton, complaining of the grievances 
under which the country at present suffered, 
would make a few observations, which he 
would be unwilling to make, if he did not 
see in their places noble Lords to whom 
some allegations of the petitioners had 
reference. The complaints concerning the 
Tithes were now as general and as earnest 
as were formerly those complaints of tax- 
ation, which were said by a noble Lord, 
now no more, to originate in ‘‘ an ignorant 
impatience.” However light that noble 
Lord then made of those complaints, their 
frequency and vehemence at last effected 
a reduction of taxes, to the amount of 
more than seventeen millions. He believed 
that the prevailing spirit of complaint, 
which might, perhaps, be said to arise from 
“‘an ignorant impatience” of desolation, 
could not fail to bring about a similar 
reduction of the tithes. It was known 
that the farmers generally had not made 
much exertion to prevent the recent out- 
rages, and it was also known, that their 
disinclination to interfere was occasioned 
by the pressure of their own burthens, of 
which the tithes constitute a principal 
part. 
satisfaction, a reverend Prelate had last 
year brought before their Lordships a bill 
for the commutation of tithes. There 
was a time when such a measure might 
have removed the discontent, but now it 
would be ineffectual. Twenty years ago 
Mr. Pitt had devised a plan for the per- 
manent commutation of tithes into three 
per cent stock; and now some measure, 
equally comprehensive and effectual, must 
be adopted. All lovers of abuses could 
find out something of good to be attri- 
buted to every abuse, however gross, 
except to tithes. They said that the 
Corn-laws worked well—that Colonial 
Slavery worked well—and that corrupt 
Parliaments and heavy Taxation worked 
well—but none of them would go so far 
as to pretend that tithes worked well. 
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The ingenuity of all the Divines that ever 
existed, whether Jews, Catholics, or Pro- 
testants, could not prove that the tithes 
in any age worked well, no not the San- 
hedrim, nor their successors the Conclave, 
nor their successors the bench of Bishops, 
could make out the proposition. That 
the tithes were injurious to the country 
was indisputable ; but the manner of col- 
lecting them was still more so. The 
defenders of tithes said, indeed, that they 
being a tax upon the gross produce, were 
paid by the consumer as completely as if 
the tithe-receiver had his servants station- 
ed at the baker’s door, to collect the tax 
from the purchasers of bread as_ they 
carried it away. For his part, he (Lord 
King) considered it a tax upon the labour 
and capital of the cultivator: but as the 
ablest writers on political economy had 
not been able to settle the question, he 
would leave it to the reverend conservators 
of Church property, to the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Wynford) 
who so much derided the political econo- 
mists, to explain the way in which the 
tithe impost operated. It was their inter- 
est to discover the means. by which their 
property in that tax might be saved from 
the hungry jaws of the consumer, upon 
whom they supposed its payment ulti- 
mately devolved. For his part, he thought 
that impost a public nuisance. It was 
injurious to the landlord, for it made a 
positive deduction from his rent; it was 
oppressive to the cultivator, for it rendered 
the gains of his labour variable and un- 
certain; it was injurious to the capitalist, 
for it prevented the employment of capital 
upon land, at a time when it could find 
but few fields for profitable employment ; 
and, lastly, it was impoverishing to the 
nation at large, inasmuch as it seriously 
diminished production. One effect had 
been, to drive land from agriculture to 
grass—as, with the tithe upon it, it would 
not pay the expense of cultivation. How 
stood the case with land at 10s. an acre ? 
It should yield under corn, five rents, or 
produce 50s.; while under grass, it pro- 
duced but 25s.; yet, as it paid no tithe, 
the landlord got two-fifths instead of one, 
and was as well off with the gross produce 
equal to 25s., as he would be if it equalled 
50s., paying tithes. To the influence of 
the tithe-system he attributed the well- 
known fact, that less inferior land in pro- 
portion was under cultivation in England 
than in France, although the former country 
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had a greater population to support, in 
proportion to her surface, and more abund- 
ant capital ready to be employed in culti- 
vation. Their Lordships knew, that before 
the Revolution, the full tithe was never 
exacted there, and their Lordships knew, 
that since that period, tithes were alto- 
gether abolished. He was satisfied that, 
not even in Spain nor in Italy, where the 
power of the Church was excessive, were 
tithesexacted with half the rigour they were 
collected with in England. The pernicious 
practice of paying the wages of labourers 
out of the poor-rates was wholly to be 
attributed to the tithe-system. The 
farmer, through his aversion to that system, 
contrived to have the labourer paid in that 
way, in order to throw part of the burthen 
of wages upon the tithe-receiver, because 
the tithes of the parish were included in 
the assessment for the poor-rates. That 
custom had caused more mischief to the 
country than all the other pernicious 
customs that prevailed ; and to this system 
it could clearly be traced. He did not 
think that any mode of commutation for 
a number of years would effect much good. 
The Act would be no better than a dead 
letter, for who would make an agreement 
for sixteen years, or lay out a large capital, 
subject to the sleeping partner coming in 
at last to share the profits. In the time 
of King William, 140 years ago, Scotland 
had acted with the usual good sense which 

had distinguished that country, and made 
a permanent and fixed Church settlement, 

by which capital was encouraged and 

agriculture improved. He wished that 
England would imitate the excellent ex- 

ample of Scotland—get rid of the tithes 
altogether, and make some distinct and 

permanent provision for the clergy. To 

her exemption from that system he believed 

Scotland owed a great part of her present 

excellent cultivation. Although he did 

not wish to speak on the subject with any 

appearance of bad feeling, yet he must 

say that, as the upholders of tithes would 

not be prevailed upon by such reasons as 

had hitherto been offered to them, they 

would ultimately, and before long, be com- 

pelled to yield to such arguments as last 

Session were so successful in obtaining 
another long-denied concession. He wish- 

ed to see some arrangement adopted by 

which the lands of the Deans and Chapters, 

who were utterly useless as ministers of 

religion, should be made available for the 

support of the working part of the clergy. 
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| He hoped to see entirely cleared away 
| from the Church all the cumbrous lumber 
| of golden and of brazen Prebends, together 
with the Deans and Chapters. He wished 
that, as formerly was the case, the prelacy 
| Should be composed of men chosen from 
| among the working clergy for their merit, 
by their brethren. But since the days of 
| premunire, the Prelates were no more the 
| representatives of the clergy, than the 
gentlemen sitting in another place, as 
members for Gatton and Old Sarum, were 
Representatives of the people. He believed 
that Henry 8th was the first who used the 
| phrase, of which their Lordships had heard 
| so much a few evenings since, that he 
| ‘would do as he liked with his own.” As 
he (Lord King) should take another oppor- 
| tunity of adverting to matters alluded to 
in the petition, he should then conclude 
by presenting to their Lordshipsthe humble 
petition of certain inhabitants of South- 
ampton, praying for the redress of griev- 
ances, and for the removal of burthens, 
especially of the tithes. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was sure 
that the House would not expect him to 
follow the noble Lord through all the 
topics which he had introduced into his 
attack upon Deans, Prebends, and Tithes. 
In reply, however, to what the noble Lord 
had said respecting a bill which he had had 
the honour of proposing to their Lordships, 
he (the Archbishop of Canterbury) had to 
state, that a similar bill would be laid 
before their Lordships in the course of the 
present Session; from which he hoped 
more happy results would be derived than 
the noble Lord seemed to anticipate. 

The Bishop of London said, that the 
noble Lord (King) had stated, with truth, 
that repeated and vehement attacks had 
of late been made upon the system of 
tithes. Why that sort of property should 
be attacked more than other property in 
land, which, as well as tithes, was possess- 
ed only by virtue of the laws, he (the 
Bishop of London) could not explain, 
unless it were because the clergy, of whom 
they were the property, were the weaker 
party. No man could be more firmly 
convinced than he was of the claims of the 
country, in its present state, on the consi- 
deration of their Lordships. He knew, 
from many years experience as a parochial 
clergyman, that the agricultural labourers 
generally were suffering under great dis- 
tress; which, however, was attributable, 
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So far from the truth were the 


concerning which great mistakes had been | shameful calumnies that had been indus- 
committed. Another important cause of | 
the distress would be found in the years | 
of false prosperity, during which all classes, | 
both clergy and laity, except the lower | 


orders, had acquired habits of luxury, 
from which it was very difficult to descend, 
when the appearance of prosperity had 
passed away. 


But all those classes were | 


now, he hoped, prepared to make any | 


arrangements which, after due delibera- 


tion, might seem likely to relieve the dis- | 


tress. He admitted that tithes had been 
raised in the same proportion as rents had 
been raised, and he thought it reasonable 
that both should go on part passu. Every 
sound economist knew that tithes were 
really a second rent. If they should cease 
to be collected, their amount would go to 
increase the rent of the landlord. The 
clergy were entitled to their rent, not only 
by immemorial usage, but by tithe-deeds, 
as ancient and as legitimate as those by 
which the landlords themselves held their 
estates. He did not doubt that the present 
reverend incumbent of the parish of Oak- 
ham could produce as legal proofs of his 
right, asthe noble Lord himself (Lord King) 
could produce in support of his claims to 
the land of that parish. He (the Bishop 
of London) would not assert that there 
were not defects in the working of the 
tithe-system, although he considered the 
principle of that system the best which 
could be acted upon for the support of the 
clergy. He could honestly repel the im- 
putation that the tithes were collected 
with rigour. He knew that in most parishes 
the full tenth of the produce was never 
collected, and that in many parishes the 
tithe taken was not more than the one- 
half or one-fourth of the tenth. It had 
fallen to his lot to observe, that in places 
where, from time immemorial, tithes had 
been collected in kind, undisturbed har- 
mony existed between the clergy and their 
parishioners ; and in unfavourable weather 
he had known the latter frequently carry 
home the Rector’s tenth. He byno means 
agreed with the noble Lord, that it would 
be better for the clergyman to have a fixed 
and invariable allowance, instead of one 
rising and falling with the rents. Had 
such a mode been adopted before the de- 
preciation of the currency, what would 
since have been the condition of the clergy ? 
Many would not have possessed an income 
of more than 35/. a year, and few more 


' 
| 





triously spread abroad respecting the pro- 
perty of the Church, that if the value of 
all the ecclesiastical property which re- 
mained in the hands of the clergy were 
collected in one fund, and divided equally 
amongst the whole of the clergy, it would 
not afford more to each than about 3501. 
a year. Now he was sure that, in the 
present habits of society, that was not an 
allowance too high for men of the educa- 
tion and the learning for which the clergy 
were distinguished. He would admit that 
Church property might be better distri- 
buted, if an arrangement for that purpose 
could be effected consistently with respect 
for property, and he would add—though 
he did so with hesitation, as it might be 
attributed to his selfishness—with respect 
for vested rights. Such an arrangement 
would preserve the Church of England, 
what she had hitherto ever been, the pride 
of Protestant Europe, and the honour and 
support of the British Constitution. 

Lord King denied, that he had charged 
the Church of England with excessive 
rigour in the exaction of tithes; but he 
had said, that the claims of the clergy were 
enforced frequently with more rigour than 
those of the landlords. He believed that 
the clergy of the Church of England did 
collect its revenues more rigorously than 
the clergy of any Catholic country. As 
to what the right rev. Prelate had said re- 
specting the tithes going on pari passu 
with the rents, he must say, that rents had 
fallen to one-fifth from one-third of the 
gross produce, whilst the tithe was still 
one-tenth. He would ask the right rev. 
Lord, what he called going on pari passu ? 
No farmer in his senses would yive the 
full value for land when taking it upon 
lease, for such was the fluctuation in the 
value of produce, occasioned by the Corn- 
laws, that he dared not bind himself to the 
full rent. Be the fluctuation what it 
might, the revenue of the tithe-receiver 
was not affected, however the landowner 
might suffer. 

The Marquis of Bute thought it but 
justice to the clergy to declare, that in 
his transactions as landowner with the re- 
ceivers of tithes, he had always found the 
ecclesiastical proprietors much less rigorous 
than the lay imprepriators. The noble 
Baron was wrong in supposing that the 
Scotch Church was regulated in the time 
of King William; the particular settlement 
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to which he alluded was carried into effect 
in the reign of Charles Ist. He admitted 
that the Scotch system, though defective, 
had been attended with great benefit, and 
he was anxious to see a permanent 
commutation of the tithes made in Eng- 
latid, so arranged that the clergy might 
be preserved from the injurious collision 
of interests with their parishioners, which 
sometimes took place, while their rights, 
and the property of the Church, should be 
preserved. 
The petition to lie on the Table. 


Repeat or Tue Dury on Sea-Borne 
Coats.] Lord Wharncliffe rose, pursuant 
to notice, to present a Petition from the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of London, for the repeal of the Duty on 
Sea-borne Coals. That subject had come 
before their Lordships in two successive 
Sessions; and a committee of the House 
of Commons had been occupied with it. 
He was desirous to press upon his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, that if they found them- 
selves enabled to diminish any part of the 
public burthens, the tax of which the pe- 
titioners complained especially merited 
their consideration. He would not hesi- 
tate to say, that no other tax was more un- 
just in principle, or more mischievous in 
operation. It enhanced the value of an 
universal necessary of life to the counties, 
which, being most distant from the place 
of its production, would receive it with 
greater difficulty, and at heavier expense, 
than those counties which were altogether 
exempt from that tax, to which they were 
subjected, and which to them amounted 
almost to a prohibition from the use of 
that necessary. The characteristics of the 
duty on coals were, that it was a tax upon 
industry—and upon a necessary of life— 
and at the same time unequal and partial 
in its operation. He did not know by 
what principle the imposition of this im- 
politic tax had been regulated. Perhaps 
it was for the purpose of enabling the 
English to compete with the Scotch col- 
lieries, that coals to any part of Scotland 
were exempt from the duty, whilst those 
to any part of the eastern coast of Eng- 
land paid 6s. a ton. Coals carried to Ire- 
land paid much less than those which 
were conveyed to tlie western and southern 
parts of England: arid Wales seemed to 
be equally favoured. He could not ex- 
plain the priticiples on which these arrange- 
ments had been made. It had been said, 
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that if those duties were taken off, the 
public would gain nothing,and the amount 
would go into the pockets of the coal- 
owners. But of that there could be no 
danger, the competition of the coal-owners 
themselves would prevent that. With re- 
gard to what had been said respecting the 
combinatiou of coal-owners to keep up 
the prices, the noble Lord explained, that 
they took care to ascertain the extent of 
the demand in the southern counties, and 
to regulate the supply to that demand. 
Such an arrangement was necessary for 
the protection of the proprietors of the 
lesser collieries, the produce of which was 
as important to the southern market as 
was that of the great collieries. The pro- 
prietots of those collieries had offered to 
farm the duties of the Govetnment, or to 
pay a rent out of their own pockets, equal 
to the amount of the taxes. That proposal 
i had been laid aside, from a variety of ob- 
|jections. One great objection to those 
| imposts was, the excessive delay which 
‘they occasioned on the transmission of 
coals. From the time that coals arrived 
in the Pool until they reached the house 
'of the consumer, the dues exacted ex- 
| ceeded their cost to the moment when they 
| were put into the ship. The original cost 
| per chaldron was 13s., which was paid to 
| the coal-owner and the mine-worker ; the 
| freight to London about 10s. or 12s. ; and 
| the various expenses after their arrival in 
|London amounted to 26s. The charge 
'for clearance in the Port of London was 
| most extraordinary, amounting to 26/., 
while a timber vessel, requiring a great 
| deal more labour to unload her, was un- 
loaded for 81. Other charges in the Port 
of London were most exorbitant; so that, 
of the 50s. which was the average price of 
a chaldron of coals delivered in London, 
the consumer paid 25s. for expenses in- 
curred after the vessel entered the river. 
Though he was far from wishing to call 
upon Ministers to express a decided opi- 
nion, yet he should be happy to hear from 
them, that they were not unmindful of 
this, among other burthens upon tlie 
people. 

Earl Grey said, that his opinions were, 
perhaps, not materially different from those 
of the noble Lord, but in the short interval 
since he had taken Office, it had not been 
possible for him to advert, in detail, to the 
subject. That it well deserved considera- 
tion he was of all men the least likely to 
deny; for, although he had himself no 
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property in coals, he had connections who 
were deeply engaged in them, and he was 
acquainted with many of the agents in the 
coal districts. He believed that the 
revenue derived from coals was not less 
than 800,0002. or 900,000/. a year—a 
sum not easily to be spared ; and applica- 
tions had been already made to him for 
the repeal of other taxes, the operation of 
which was considered not less injurious. 
He should be happy if he could at once 
propose the repeal of the duty on coals, 
but such a step could certainly not be 
taken without first taking into view all the 
facts, and the general taxation of the coun- 
try. It was impossible for him to give a 
pledge beyond this—that, as the question 
deserved serious consideration, it should 
receive it. 


The Petition laid upon the Table. 


Tue Law or ScorLtanpD—LANDLORD’s 
Ricuts.] The Lord Chancellor said, he 
rose, according to the notice which he had 
given last night, to introduce a Bill for the 
purpose of regulating what was called the 
Landlord’s right of Hypothec in Scotland ; 
or, in other words, the landlord’s right | 
over the produce of the tenant’s land, 
after it legally quits the possession of the 
tenant. The Bill had been made ne- 
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cessary by a judgment of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, which at his sugges- 
tion their Lordships affirmed. That judg- 
ment was founded upon a Scotch law, 
which had become almost obsolete. The | 
law of Scotland, in the particular referred | 
to, differed widely from the law of England. | 
Their Lordships were aware that in Eng- | 
land, if the tenant owed his landlord rent, | 
and took away his produce clandestinely, | 
or for the purpose of concealing it, the | 
landlord had a right to follow the produce. | 
But if the tenant owing an arrear of rent | 
took his corn to the open market, and made | 
a bond fide sale, the property was validly | 
transferred to the purchaser, and the land- | 
lord had rio claim whatever to it, however | 
large might be the arrear of rent due from | 
the tenant. Iu Scotland, however, a dif- | 
ferent law prevailed. According to the 
law of that country, if a tenant owing 
rent sold his corn in market overt, not in 
bulk, but by sample, and the corn was deli- | 
vered to the bond fide purchaser, the land- 
lord was nevertheless at liberty to follow it, 
and take possession, or to demand from 
the purchaser, that he should repeat the | 





price, as it was called, or in other words, pay | 
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the value of the purchase to the landlord. 
This certainly appeared to be @ most ex- 
traordinary, unjust and extravagant right 
which existed in the landlord under the law 
of Scotland. If such law existed in this 
country, no man could purchase in Mark- 
lane, where all corn was sold by sample 
(the building not being capable of holding 
the quantity sold in any one day), without 
first inquiring into the state of the accounts 
between landlords and their tenants. It 
would not be sufficient to ask the tenant 
whether he had paid his rent to his land- 
lord ; for, wishing to sell his corn, he might 
answer untruly; so that the purchaser, 
before he could conclude the bargain with 
any degree of security to himself, would 
have to proceed to Yorkshire or to Nor- 
folk, or wherever the landlord resided, to 
inquire from him whether his ténant, who 
offered corn for sale; owed ati arrear of 
refit or not. Until he had been satisfied 
on that point, the corn-dealer could not 
venture to purchase. The existence of 
such a law in this country would lead to 
nothing less than to shut up Mark-larie 
and the Corn Exchange, and the Metro- 
polis would shortly be in want of corn. 
Next to the consumers, it was quite clear 
that the tenants and landlords wotild be 
the greatest losers by such a state of 
things. Considering the natural and 
almost necessary consequences of such a 
law in England, their Lordships might ask, 
how it was possible that such things could go 
on in a great commercial and agriculttiral 
community like Scotland. He felt, with 
the law in such an anomalous state, great 
difficulty himself on this subject, and the 
gentlemen at the Bar knowing more of the 
law than of the practice of the corn- 
markets, were not able to satisfy him on 
this point. He had, therefore, commu- 
nicated with some persons in Scotland, 
whom he thought likely to afford him in- 
formation, aiid the result of his inquiries 
had been, that though the law was undoubt- 
edly as he had stated it to be in Scotland, 
it was not generally known to be the law ; 
and no one had stirred in it until the case 
of “ Dunlop ». the Earl of Dalhousie,” to 
which he had already referred, was brought 
before the Court of Session. The decision 
in that case, though strictly in consonance 
with the law, had excited the greatest 
alarm amongst all ranks of people con- 
cerned in the buying and selling of corn, 
and to remove that alarm, and remedy 
the evils which such a state of the law 
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must lead to, when it came to be generally 
acted upon, he thought it necessary to in- 
troduce this Bill. So many applications 
had been made to him on the subject, that 
he found it impossible to resist them, and 
had consented to bring in this Bill to 
render the law of Scotland, in this parti- 
cular, conformable to the practice which 
had long prevailed there. By the Bill he 
merely proposed to protect the rights of 
purchasers of corn in Scotland as they were 
protected elsewhere, and at the same time 
to preserve the public rights. The Bill 
certainly went to change the principle of 
the law, and however clear it might be that 
a principle of law was wrong, as he thought 
their Lordships should not proceed to 
change it without great caution, he did 
not intend to press the second reading of 
the Bill until an opportunity had been 
allowed of considering its provisions. 
The mere intimation that such a bill was 
about to be brought in, would prevent any 
serious inconvenience arising from a short 
delay. The rights of the landlords of 
Scotland were certainly affectedby this Bill, 
and it would he, therefore, worthy of their 
Lordships’ consideration. He also wished 
to attract the attention of the agriculturists 
of Scotland to the subject, and should 
therefore merely move that the Bill be read 
a first time and printed, in order that it 
might be circulated, and lie over until 
after the approaching recess. ; 

Bill read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 


PLL IL LOL EDO mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, Dec. 14. 


MrinuTEs.] The Patents Continuation Bill was read a 
second time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Kennepy, the 
amount of Salary of the Registrar of Sasines in Scotland, 
for the last ten years. 

Petitions Presented. Against the Duty on Coals, by Sir M. 
W. Rivvey, from Newcastle. Against the Truck System, 
by Colonel LyGon, from Stourbridge:—By Mr. W. Pat- 
TEN, from Dudley, and from Wigan :—By Mr. Litruz- 
TON, five from places in Monmouthshire ; from the south- 
west district of the County of Stafford; and from Not- 
tingham :—By Sir J. WROTTESLEY, from the Staffordshire 
Potteries :—By Mr. A. CAMPBELL, from Paisley :—By an 
hon. Member, three from Glamorganshire:—By Mr. 
Alderman WaiTHMAN, from the Manufacturing Districts 
in Gloucester. By Mr. HuME, two petitions in favour of 
the Truck System, from the Iron Works in Denbigh. For 
the abolition of Slavery, by Mr. Evans, seven from places 
in Leicestershire :—By Mr. Hume, from several places in 
Scotland. By Sir M.W. Ripvey, for the Emancipation 
of the Jews, from the Unitarians of Newcastle. By Mr. 
JOHNSTONE, from Borrowstoness, in favour of Reform. 


Evesnam Exection.] The minutes 
of the evidence taken before the Evesham 
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Election Committee having been presented 
by Mr. Dyson, 

Mr. A. Duncombe moved, that the 
evidence be printed. Two objections had 
been made to this course by the hon, 
Chairman of the committee; the first on the 
ground of expense. Now, God forbid that 
he should be the means of expending one 
shilling of the public money in an unne- 
cessary manner, or that he should not 
always be an advocate for retrenchment, 
yet he thought that in the present case 
the House and the country would not only 
bear him out as to the propriety of his 
Motion, but that they would even demand 
that the evidence should be printed, if he 
had made no proposition to that effect. 
As to the second objection to his Motion 
—namely, that it evinced a want of con- 
fidence in Ministers, who had pledged 
themselves to reform, he replied, that he 
gave them entire credit for the sincerity of 
their professions, and conceived, that he 
was only co-operating with them in bringing 
forward the case of a borough, in which 
there were 426 voters, a number in re- 
ference to which nothing was distinguish- 
able but one mass of corruption. At the 
same time, he frankly admitted, that he 
was no reformer, in the sweeping accept- 
ation of the term. He expressed his 
astonishment at the Chairman of the com- 
mittee having last night moved the issuing 
of a new Writ, at a moment when the 
consideration of the evidence might have 
the effect of leading to the disfranchisement 
of the borough. The hon. Chairman had 
moved for the postponement of the further 
consideration of the Report of the com- 
mittee till Thursday, conscious, as he must 
have been, that a new Writ having been 
issued in the meanwhile, a fresh election 
must take place. Thus the damage would 
be done, and the question of a deprivation 
of the franchise could not be raised. 

The Speaker, before putting the question 
on the Motion, observed, that on no occa- 
sion since the passing of the Grenville Act 
had the House taken on itself to stop the 
issue of a Writ, when a Member was un- 
seated by the decision of an Election 
Committee, unless the committee had re- 
ported its opinion as to the state of the 
borough. No such report had been made 
in the present case, and it had always been 
a matter of course and duty, the House 
being acquainted with a vacancy in the 
Representation from the constitutional and 
statutable authorities, which alone had 
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cognizance of the fact, immediately to 
issue a Writ. 

Mr. Wells thought, that the bribery 
merely extended to out votes. 

Mr. Maberly said, there could be no 
charge made against the Chairman for 
moving as he had done, he not having 
been instructed by the committee to do 
otherwise than present the Report as it 
stood, and as it was then laid upon the 
Table of the House. He thought it rather 
strange that the minority should now 
come forward and seek to interrupt the 
regular course of proceeding in the House, 
for the purpose of defeating the majority. 
The matter in dispute, the nature of the 
Report to be made, for or against corrup- 
tion, had been regularly debated and de- 
cided, and the committee did not report 
that the borough was corrupt. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, he should 
move by way of Amendment on the Motion 
of the hon. Member, that there bea Super- 
sedeas on the issuing of the Writ, or that 
a suspension of its operations do take place 
until after the printing of the evidence, and 
the further consideration of the Report of 
the committee. 

Mr. Ellice suggested, that it would be 
better if the noble Lord would give notice 
of his Motion for Thursday, for which day 
the further consideration of the Report 
was fixed. There was no precedent for 
suspending the operation of a Writ under 
such circumstances as the present. 

Mr. Buller had carefully attended to 
the whole case during its progress, and did 
not think that the evidence warranted the 
committee in adopting such a strong 
course as that of reporting its opinion of 
the corrupt state of the borough. It was 
only proved, that about twenty-five out- 
voters out of, he believed a total number of 
450, had been guilty of corruption. 

Mr. A. Duncombe, in reference to the 
remark of the hon. member for Abingdon, 
explained, that the Chairman of the com- 
mittee gave the casting vote against report- 
ing on the state of the borough. 

Mr. F. Baring said, the question before 
the House was, on the printing of the 
Minutes, and of the Motion for suspending 
the Writ, which came before them in the 
form of an Amendment: he begged to 
say, that he thought it ought to be brought 
forward upon notice. 

Lord G. Lennox said, that entire and 
total corruption prevailed in the borough 
of Evesham, and gave as an instance, 
VOL. I. 
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that ‘one respectable person had refused 
to vote for one of the returned candidates, 
giving as a reason, that that gentleman 
had not paid him the 10/. which had been 
promised at a former election. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson could not see 
any objection to suspending the new 
Writ until after the evidence and the 
Report of the committee had been con- 
sidered. He expressed his surprise at 
hearing the hon. member for Coventry, and 
another hon. Gentleman who spoke from 
the Treasury Bench, object to the noble 
Lord’s Motion on technical grounds, espe- 
cially when it was considered that the 
present Government was pledged toreform. 

Mr. Ellice explained. So far from 
wishing to interfere in the matter, his only 
wish was, that the matter should be set 
right with the House. He neither desired 
to oppose the suspension of the Writ, nor 
the printing of the evidence. He cared 
not how the House might dispose of it; 
his only object in recommending postpone- 
ment was, that the matter should have a 
fuller and fairer discussion in being brought 
forward after the evidence was in the 
hands of hon. Members. 

Mr. Bolton Clive observed, that corrup- 
tion had only been proved against twenty- 
two electors, and he thought it would be 
a severe measure of justice to disfranchise 
456 voters on account of the offences of 
two-and-twenty. Common rumour pro- 
nounced the borough to be corrupt; but 
the mode now proposed was not the proper 
mode of dealing with boroughs which 
were looked upon as corrupt merely upon 
the ground of common rumour. With 
the case proved against it, it would have 
been only a waste of the time of the House 
to attempt to deprive it of the elective 
franchise; for sure he was, that no dis- 
franchisement bill, would be permitted to 
pass either Lords or Commons upon the 
evidence brought before the committee. 
At the same time, if the noble Lord wished 
for the suspension of the Writ, he saw no 
objection to it. 

The Speaker said, the question ought 
properly to be confined to the printing of 
the evidence. ‘The noble Lord might, if 
he so thought fit, move for a Supersedeas, 
or move for the suspension of the operation 
of the Writ, or he might give notice, and 
make a motion to that effect on Thursday, 
when the evidence would be printed, and 
in the hands of Members. I[t would be 
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just as easy for him then to move the 
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Supersedeas, or the suspension, as it was 
at the present moment, and more in ac- 
cordance with rales of order, for it could 
not but be obvious that the present dis- 
cussion was premature. 

The Marquis of Chandos gave notice, 
that on Thursday he should move that the 
operation of the Writ be suspended. 

The evidence ordered to be printed. 


Stamrorp Execrion.] Mr. Maberly, 
adverting to the Petition which was in the 
hands of his hon. friend, the member for 
Bletchingly, and which he had announced 
his intention of presenting that night, re- 
specting the borough of Stamford, begged 
to recommend the postponement of it till 
after the holidays. He expected, before 
the resumption of business, to be in pos- 
session of a document, which, unfortu- 
nately, he had not yet obtained, that would, 
he anticipated, throw considerable light 
upon the question to be decided, and the 
course which the House ought to pursue. 

Mr. Tennyson was perfectly willing to 
agree to postponement, if, by doing so, 
any advantage were to be gained; as he 
was most desirous of affording the noble 
Marquis, whose conduct was mixed up 
with the concerns of the borough, the 
fullest and fairest opportunity of preparing 
his defence; and he hoped if he should 
agree to the postponement required, that in 
the interval, those vindictive measures 
would be given up, which unhappily had 
been already carried too far, and he trusted 
that some assurance would be given to the 
House, that until the matter was one way 
or other disposed of, nothing further would 
proceed from the quarters to which he 
alluded. 

General Gascoyne observed, that if the 
mode of debating petitions were univers- 
ally practised, they would not get through 


more than one or two in the course of° 


a year. 

Mr. Maberly was proceeding to reply, 
when 

The Speaker said, that the hon. Gentle- 
men had better consult and arrange between 
themselves the time when the petition 
should be brought forward, there being 
then Members to be sworn. 

Mr. Maberly said, that he felt it was 
fitting he should give some answer to 
the question which had been put to him 
by his hon. friend. No man could be 
more disposed than he was, to promote the 
great objects of conciliation. If the noble 
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Lord acted for the time under the influence 
of considerable excitation, it might be 
hoped that time would tend to diminish 
that. At all eventshe would recommend, 
and do all in his power to effect, recon- 
ciliation. 

Mr. Tennyson postponed presenting the 
petition till after the holidays. 


Sra-porne Coats.] The Sheriffs of 
the City of London, presented at the Bar, 
a Petition from the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London, against the Duty on 
Sea-borne Coals. 

Mr. Alderman Wood moved, that the 
petition be brought up. He said, that the 
duty against which the petition was pre- 
sented fell with peculiar severity upon 
the citizens of London, and all who re- 
sided in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis. The operation of the tax was 
most partial and oppressive. It yielded 
about 800,000/., of which 400,000/. was 
paid bythe metropolis. He wished, too, that 
coals should be sold by weight instead of 
by measure. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson assured the 
House, that no boon could be more accept- 
able to the City of London, and the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood generally. There were many parishesin 
which it had been most bitterly complained 
of. Areduction of the expenditure to the 
amount of 1,000,000/., would be sufficient 
to allow of the abolition of this tax, and 
therefore he hoped it would be abolished. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman supported the 
petition, and said, that the tax pressed 
with peculiar severity on the poor. 

Mr. Briscoe said, that if a shilling duty 
were charged upon coals, at the mouth of 
the pit, it would yield quite as great a 
revenue as the present duty, and the ar- 
rangement would be highly beneficial to 
the public. Whenever the member for 
Devonshire brought forward a motion for 
the repeal of the duty, it should have his 
cordial support. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that sooner or later 
they must come to a Property-tax, and the 
sooner the better, in order that the public 
might be relieved from the pressure of 
taxes, affecting industry. Every possible 
retrenchment ought first to be made, and 
every unequal and injurious tax removed, 
and then a tax ought to be laid on to 
reach all property, including that of minors, 
misers, and absentees, and be easy and 
cheap in the collection, 
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Mr. Hume said, that one-half of the duty 
was paid by the people of London and 
Middlesex. It was a heavy and oppres- 
sive charge, and one that ought to be 
immediately removed. He saw no reason 
why the Scotch should be entirely free 
from it, and the Irish pay only half a duty, 


and why the English should alone be the. 


persons to suffer. 

Mr. Ward also supported the petition, 
and observed, that the people had not 
derived any benefit from the last reduction 
of the tax on coals, in consequence of their 
first delaying their orders, and then 
making a run on the coal-market. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the Property- 
tax, suggested by the hon. member for 
Southwark, might be a very good thing, 
but it had nothing to do with the present 
discussion. The tax complained of was 
one which affected one of the first neces- 
saries of life, and it ought to be got rid 
of instantly. 

Mr. Warburton wished to call atten- 
tion to the Report made by the Committee 
which was last Session appointed to 
inquire into the subject of sea-borne coals, 
for the purpose of observing, that a sen- 
tence had been interpolated, which ought 
not to have been, in the Report. [t might 
be altered, as it implied that the House 
of Commons required the consent of the 
City of London to do what it had the 
power to do of itself. 

Mr. F. Lewis, the Chairman of the 
Committee, admitted that the sentence in 
question ought not to have been in the 
Report ; he knew not by what oversight 
it had got in. ‘There could be no doubt 
that steps ought to be taken to remedy 
the imperfection, as neither he nor any 
other person in the Committee had ever 
thought it at all necessary to ask the 
consent of the City of London. The 
paragraph related to local fees, and the 
City might bring in a private bill to 
regulate them if it pleased, but if it did not 
he would bring in such a bill. 

The Speaker observed, that, in justice to 
the clerk, he was bound to say, that the 
proofs of the Report were sent to the 
Chairman—that he made some corrections 
—that the omission of the sentence in 
question was not among those corrections 
—and that the Report was circulated as it 
came from the hands of the Chairman. 

Mr. F. Lewis was willing to take his 
share of the responsibility, but not more 
than his share. As the Committee agreed 
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to the Report, so it was presented to the 
House; and, he must observe, that the 
proof of the Report was never sent to him 
nor seen by him. 

The Speaker said, that the proof that 
was brought before him had Mr. Lewis’s 
corrections preceding and succeeding the 
paragraphs in question ; and it was repre- 
sented to him that those corrections were 
in the hand-writing of the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that he 
would support the repeal of this tax, 
though it would be of no benefit to Scot- 
land; but, at the same time, he thought 
that no tax ought to be repealed without 
considering how the deficiency was to be 
filled up. 

Petition to be printed. 


Trish Corporations. 


Corporations oF GALWAY AND KiIr- 
KENNY (IRELAND).] Mr. Leader said, 
he rose to present several Petitions relative 
to the state of Ireland—two of them 
wholly connected with the estates of the 
Corporation of Kilkenny and Galway ; 
three for the Repeal of the Legislative 
Union; two relative to the Grants to the 
Kildare-street Society. He now prayed 
the immediate attention of the House to 
the case set forth in the Kilkenny Petition. 
It was from the citizens and inhabitants of 
that city, which was still the first inland 
city in Ireland, where Parliaments had 
anciently been held, and which contained 
above 30,000 inhabitants. It stated, that 
James the Ist, to improve the condition 
of the inhabitants, gave to them an ex- 
cellent Municipal Constitution, and that 
the King carefully distinguished the 
different branches of government, and 
provided that the laws for the common 
utility of the city should be made by the 
Mayor and citizens, assembled for that 
purpose by public summons, and placed 
the executive power in different hands, 
and gave the election of all civic offices to 
the Mayor and citizens. That his Majesty 
made the inhabitants of Kilkenny the ex- 
clusive objects of his bounty, and limited 
the right of citizenship to them only. It 
stated, that a compact was entered into 
between two individuals and their re- 
spective partizans in the Aldermanic body, 
to revolutionize the government of this 
ancient city, and to substitute a narrow, 
illiberal, and oppressive oligarchy for the 
excellent Municipal Constitution granted 
by his Majesty. That this oligarchy con- 
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sisted of two individuals, styling them- 
selves, or styled by their followers, “ the 
heads of the Corporations,” and of two 
select bodies, the Alderfmen and Common 
Council, and resorted to the settled policy 
of excluding the resident inhabitants from 
the two select bodies; and that, accord- 
ingly, all the inhabitants of this great city 
are actually excluded, except a quorum, 
which was made to consist of six Alder- 
men and nine Councilmen, all the rest of 
the corporate body being composed of 
foreigners and absentees. It states, that 
at the last general election the two select 
bodies held a meeting on the day preced- 
ing the election, at a late and unusual 
hour of the night, and actually admitted 
no less than sixty persons, non-residents, 
and total strangers to the city, in favour of 
one of the candidates, the nominee of the 
guardian of the Earl of Dysart, and one 
of the said proprietors. It states, that the 
indignation of the populace was with 
difficulty restrained from excesses at the 
late election against such strangers and 
foreigners, whom they considered in- 
truders and invaders of their just rights 
—that public business is impeded from 
the want of resident Aldermen and 
Councilmen, and administration of jus- 
tice retarded; — that the Sheriffs and 
Coroners are not annually elected, ac- 
cording to the express provision of the 
Charter, which would appear, by a refer- 
ence to the Reports of the Commissioners 
of Legal Inquiry relating to the office of 
Sheritis in Ireland; that the trade and 
manufactures of the city have been 
injured, and the city revenues wrested 
from the citizens, and the greatest abuses 
and confusion have been introduced into 
the city since the management and con- 
trol of the city property have been 
usurped by a self-interested oligarchy. 
It states that large grants of property, in 
lands, tithes and tolls, were made to the 
Mayor and Citizens from time to time, for 
the support and improvement of the city, 
and that those grants, at the present day, 
would produce an income of at least 
10,0002. per annum, and the disposal and 
expenditure of this ample revenue was 
expressly confided to the Mayor and Citi- 
zens. The petitioners, lastly, complain 
that this large and ample revenue has been 
squandered and dissipated— that grants 
and leases in perpetuity have been made of 
extensive tracts of land and _ valuable 
houses, at nominal rents, to the successive 





members of the two select bodies; and 
that this profligate system of corporate 
rapacity has been carried to such an ex- 
tent, that the whole of the city property is 
not now supposed to produce more than 
2,000/. per annum ;—that of this reduced 
income, not one-half is disbursed in sup- 
porting the City Establishment and 
defraying all expenses of a public nature 
—that the residue is applied to the private 
use of a few individuals, who conceal 
from the citizens the nature and amount 
of the corporate property, the mode of 
expenditure, and arrogantly assume to be 
free from all responsibility, by which 
means the poor of the city have been 
brought to great distress, when, if properly 
applied, the corporate funds would have 
afforded ample employment in improving 
and embellishing the city;—that this 
system is upheld by an oath of secresy, 
and that the citizens are excluded from 
every right and advantage which they 
justly claimed under their excellent 
Municipal Constitution. They, therefore, 
pray, that as the City Constitution 
granted by Royal Charter has been sub- 
verted, the rights and privileges of a 
populous city has been invaded and 
monopolized by an oppressive oligarchy, 
its elective franchise seized upon, its 
revenues misapplied and dissipated, and 
finally, inasmuch as the _ usurpations, 
abuses, and mischiefs complained of, are 
at once so multifarious and so enormous 
in their nature, as to be totally beyond the 
reach of redress by the ordinary Courts of 
Justice, the petitioners pray, that the 
consideration of their case may be refer- 
red to a committee, and that the House 
will provide such remedy, by Statute or 
otherwise, as has been granted in similar 
cases, and as will prevent the recurrence of 
similar usurpations and oppression. Such 
was the Kilkenny case, said the hon. Mem- 
ber, and he had now to implore the House 
to hear a few words, which would open 
their mind to the state of the Corporations 
of Ireland, and be better than the examina- 
tion of thousands of witnesses, with their 
testimonies recorded in folios of blue 
books. The Corporation of Galway com- 
plained that their ancient city, to which 
Charters upon Charters had been given, 
which made. residence an essential qualifi- 
cation for freedom, had its Corporation 
reduced to seventy-two Protestant mer- 
chants and traders, and 1,800 military 
and peasant absentees; that their un- 
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rivalled Constitution was subverted-—that 
their rights were transferred to the military, 
acting under the command of a stranger— 
and as evidence of the deplorable state to 
which their ancient city is reduced, they 
pressed the fact, that the individuals who 
have exercised influence over the Corpora- 
tion have alienated and divided the corpo- 
rate estates amongst themselves, which 
now yield a revenue of more than 10,0002. 
a-year, leaving the Corporation without 
a vestige of property, and not only wholly 
insolvent, but, as it appears from a decree 
of the Irish Court of Chancery, upwards 
of 10,0002. in debt; that the funds for 
‘public improvement were not alienated, 
because from their nature they were 
inalienable, but that every shilling of them 
has been misapplied since the year 1793, 
amounting to upwards of 300,000/., down 
to last year, when they had been taken 
into the custody of the Great Seal, for 
malversation ; that the offices of Mayor 
and Sheriffs have been held by absentees 
for many years in succession ; that the late 
Mayor was in office for fourteen years, the 
last Sheriffs for seven years, and that one 
of the Sheriffs has been permanently 
absent ever since the year 1793 ;—that 
the Church of Galway was established by 
Charter of the 5th Edward 6th, and is 
composed of a Warden and eight Vicars 
(elected by the Protestant freemen) ; that 
the said clergy have the ecclesiastical care 
of the nine parishes, occupying a district 
of 600 square miles, and comprising 
100,000 inhabitants ; but notwithstanding 
this extent, and vast increase of popula- 
tion since the year 1793, eight of those 
parishes have been left without a single 
resident clergyman—six of those vicar- 
ages have been, during the whole of 
that period, left vacant, although the 
income of the Church has_ increased 
in the interval from 5001. to 1,800/. 
a-year, and that the disfranchisement 
of their Protestant parishioners would 
leave the appointment of the clergy, 
as well as that of the Representatives, in 
the hands of military and peasant absen- 
tees. Having thus brought these petitions 
under the consideration of the House, he 
would confine himself, for the present, to 
those exclusively. Petitions from other 
Irish Corporations he had already pre- 
sented, and more, he was afraid, it 
would fall to his lot to present. Was 
the system of Corporation plunder longer 
to be endured? He held in his hand a 
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Resolution, passed at a recent public 
meeting in the City of Kilkenny, stating, 
that at a period previous to the Union, 
4,000 persons, out ofa population of 7,000, 
had been employed in the woollen manu- 
facture; that the population of one parish 
is now 10,000, and that not more than 
100 persons are now employed in that 
trade, and this even not for one-third of 
the year; whilst the master-manufacturers 
are breaking stones on the road—their 
houses are in ruin, and they themselves 
reduced to beggary. Was it surprising, 
these abuses existing since the Union in 
Ireland, that the population of those great 
cities should apply to the measure of a 
repeal of the Union, or to any measure 
which they considered calculated to alle- 
viate their distress? He relied on it, that 
it was only in that House that the ardent 
solicitude for the repeal of that measure 
could be extinguished or even suppressed. 
A right hon. and highly and deservedly 
esteemed Gentleman, the member for 
Weymouth, had applied to him (Mr. 
Leader) to know what course he intended 
to pursue relative to the Kilkenny petition. 
He had informed him, that he meant to 
name a day when he should move for a 


-committee, to which the petition should be 


referred ; and that right hon. and learned 
Member had expressed himself satisfied 
with that mode of procedure. All he 
could say upon the subject was, that re- 
quiring nothing but an Act of Parliament 
in aid of the Charter, and strictly con- 
formable to it, and even to the usage of 
the Corporation, and for correcting the 
usurpation and abuses which had crept 
into it, he had but two courses to pursue 
—and for both of which he had precedents 
in that House—either to resort to the 
Bill the present Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land had formerly introduced to that House, 
with the view of restoring the ancient law 
requiring residence in Corporate towns as 
an essential for the freedom of the elective 
franchise, or to resort to the precedent of 
the Limerick Act of Parliament which was 
brought in about the same time by the 
hon. member for Limerick. He conceived 
that no solid objection could be offered to 
his adoption of the wise and salutary 
measure which had originated with that 
gifted and quick-sighted individual, who 
was as ready to apply remedies to existing 
abuses as he was intelligent in discovering 
them; but inasmuch as. his Lordship’s 
measure did not embrace the regulation 
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of offices, or secure the due administration 
of the Corporate revenues, but was con- 
fined to the elective franchise ; and as he 
(Mr. Leader) looked for a practical redress 
of admitted abuses, and to prevent the 
mmalversation of the public revenue of the 
City, he preferred adopting the precedent 
which had passed into a law inthe Limerick 
case, and claimed the benefit of that pre- 
cedent because he could bring forward 
facts equally strong to warrant it. So 
satisfied was he of the merits and justice 
of the Kilkenny petitioners, that he would 
fearlessly submit their petition, and here- 
after the Bill for their relief, to the able 
and distinguished Gentleman who had 
appeared to him to feel an interest in the 
preservation of the Corporate rights of the 
City of Kilkenny. He disclaimed every 
intention of intermeddling injuriously with 
vested rights. He would not seek any 
innovations. He wanted no unconstitu- 
tional exercise of power. He only desired 
to make the rights and property confirmed 
by Charter auxiliary to the great work of 
improving and embellishing an ancient 
City, and enable it again to compete with 
cities which had been more honestly and 
wisely governed. He wished, when a 


universal call was making for the repeal of 


the Union in Ireland, to show them, that 
the British Parliament was not wholly in- 
different to the just causes of Irish com- 
plaint. 

The Earl of Ossory said, that he was 
afraid many of the statements contained in 
the petitions were exaggerated, but at the 
same time he hoped that the hon. Gentle- 
man would persist in referring them to a 
committee. Nothing could more conduce 
to the peace of that part of the country 
than a full understanding of the subject. 

Mr. O'Connell was glad to hear such 
sentiments fall from the noble Lord, whose 
family was so much connected with that 
part of the country. He did not rise to 
enter into this subject at present, but to 
put a question to the noble Lord (Althorp) 
on a subject of considerable importance to 
the country. His question was founded 
on a declaration which he had heard made 
by the nobie Lord who was at the head of 
the law in this kingdom, that the learned 


Baron now at the head of the Court of 


Exchequer was not competent to discharge 
the duties of the situation. A similar 
case occurred in one of the Courts in 
Ireland, and he alone had _ petitioned 
against the continuance of that Judge in 





office. It was of the utmost importance 
that persons filling such high stations in 
our Law Couris should be in every respect 
fully competent to perform the duties of 
their office. He had heard a rumour, 
which he hoped might turn out to be 
correct, that the place of Chief Baron was 
to be conferred on a noble and learned 
person, than whom he knew of no man 
better qualified to preside over a Court of 
Common Law. The question which he was 
about to ask had been asked in another 
piace, but not feeling satisfied with the 
answer there given, he wished to put it to 
the noble Lord, from whom he hoped to 
get a satisfactory answer. What he 
wanted to know was, whether the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer had resigned, 
or was about to resign that office ? 

Lord Althorp.—In answer to the hon. 
and learned Member’s question, I say that 
J do not know, but I believe he is not. 

Lord Killeen, referring to the petitions 
presented by the hon. and learned member 
for Kilkenny, said that some of the petition- 
ers were for a repeal of the Union, that he 
was aware that those who were very zealous 
in support of that question were not ac- 
tuated by any feeling of disloyalty. They 
no doubt were strongly impressed that a 
federal union of the two kingdoms, under 
the Crown of England, would be greatly 
for the advantage of Ireland, and that a 
Parliament resident in Dubiin would be 
found a remedy for much of the distress 
that existed in Ireland. If he thought 
that it would have these effects, he would 
cordially join with those who supported it; 
but the connexion of Ireland with England 
was calculated to promote the prosperity 
of both; and he feared that the connexion 
would be weakened by the repeal of the 
Union. As a Representative of a populous 
place, he felt it his duty to express his 
opinion on this important question. He 
was fully aware of what might be the con- 
sequence of snch a declaration, for he 
felt that a repeal of the Union would, 
at the next election in Ireland, be made 
the touchstone of most candidates, and 
though he might become the victim of this 
declaration, he felt it due to himself and 
to those who sent him to Parliament, to 
make it. He valued popular opinion as 
much as any man, and he hoped that in 
the short time during which he had had 
the honour of a seat in that House, he 
had endeavoured to do his duty; but 
there, as well as elsewhere, he did not 
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The Truck-System. 


think he ought to profess any opinions but 
those he really held. 
The petitions ordered to be printed. 


Tue Truck Sysrem.] Mr. Litéileton 
said, it was a great satisfaction to him, 
after the disappointment, occasioned by 
the dissolution of Parliament, of the nu- 
merous class of the population for whose 
benefit he desired to introduce a measure 
against the Truck-system, and after the 
rapid extension given to that system, that 
he had thus early an opportunity of intro- 
ducing a measure for putting an end 
toit. At the same time, he much regretted 
that a subject so materially affecting the 
capital, the industry, and the trade of the 
country had not fallen into better and 
abler hands, It might happen that some 
Gentlemen who lived in the remote and 
more agricultural districts of the country 


were not acquainted with the bearings of 


the system, so as to form an opinion of its 
evil tendency. But, at the same time, the 
subject was so notorious—its effects had 
been so frequently discussed—its abuses 
were so flagrant, and its dangers were 
so imminent, that he trusted such Gen- 
tlemen would defer somewhat to the 
judgment of those who, by living in the 
districts where the system was in oper- 
ation had more competent means of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject. The facts 
that he intended to quote would not be 
confined to any particular district, but 
were the result of a pretty extensive ac- 
quaintance with the system in every part 
of this island—he said, of this Island, 
because he did not intend to include the 
kingdom of Ireland within his Bill, as, 
unfortunately, its manufactures were not 
extensive enough to have given rise to the 
introduction of this system. Though, for 
the last 400 years, there had been some- 
thing of this system existing among the 
population of this country, yet it was only 
during thelast 130 years that ithad assumed 
that character which had gradually led to 
the mischief which they now saw. Buthe 
begged, in the first place, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to what was the nature 
of this system. It was the payment of 
labour in goods or provisions instead of 
money; and the mode in which it was 
carried on by the manufacturers was, to 
set up a large shop or store, containing all 
sorts of necessaries for their workmen; so 
that, instead of paying them money for 
their wages, tickets were given to these 
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shops, or, in other instances, periodical 
visits to them were allowed to the mechanic 
or his wife, and they chose those things 
that they most stood in need of. Under 
these circumstances, money was very 
seldom paid, or, rather, never at all, in 
point of fact; for though parties some- 
times, to evade the law, gave the money 
to their workmen, yet, before they quitted 
the premises, it was all received back 
again, The shops of which he had 
spoken were generally kept by some rela- 
tive or servant of the master, put in for 
that purpose ; or when the tradesman did 
not resort to such measures on his own 
account, he made an arrangement with 
the retailer, who agreed to allow hima 
discount. But the more needy the manu- 
facturer, the greater his advantage, under 
this system; for he was enabled to stock 
his shop for three months, and then pay 
for that stock with a bill at another three 
months; so that, instead of paying his 
workmen ready money, he was obtaining 
a six months’ credit, He did not mean 
to assert that there was a regular contract 
among the masters; but it was always an 
understood thing, that a man discharged 
for objecting to this system should not be 
taken in by any other employer. And, 
indeed, this seemed almost naturally to 
follow ; for, when it was once known that 
a man had lost his employment by object- 
ing to this mode of payment, it was not 
likely that another master, who paid in 
exactly the same way, would give him 
employment. He admitted, that amongst 
the smaller manufacturers there were some 
exceptions, but they were the persons 
who generally practised the truck-system. 
He admitted, at the same time, that some 
among the larger manufacturers also prac- 
tised it. They were obliged to do it for 
their own protection, and the system was 
rapidly spreading. Notwithstanding the 
warning which had been given last Ses- 
sion, many new practitioners had entered 
into it, He would not go into any 
details on the system, as he had before 
entered so largely into the subject, but he 
might remark, that generally, the truck- 
masters charged their men from fifteen to 
twenty per cent more than the market 
prices, and he had known them charge so 
much as 100 percent. The truck-masters, 
in order to keep their men dependent, 
would not allow them to keep pigs, and 
he had heard of a case in which the 
workmen had been obliged to put away 
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these animals before they could get work. 
He had heard from a Magistrate [‘* Name, 
name ;” by Mr. Hume|—he hoped that his 
character was sufficient to satisfy the 
House that he would not impose any un- 
true statement on it. 

Mr. Hume had no doubt of the hon. 
Member’s word, but the name of the 
Magistrate might throw a light on his 
statement. 

Mr. Littleton: He was satisfied that the 
hon. Member would not desire him to 
name his author, but he could assure the 
House of the correctness of the state- 
ments. The hon. Member then detailed a 
variety of instances of hardship suffered 
by workmen from truck-masters. Such 
as one man receiving a cheque for 10s., and 
his wife carrying it to the master, who 
would only give her 9s. 9d. worth of flour, 
and refused her 3d. to buy yeast to bake 
that flour into bread. [The hon. Member 
restated also most of the cases he had 
stated last year, and quoted a tract contain- 
ing similar illustrations of the truck-sys- 
tem, at great length.] The consequences 
of this system were so bad, that the work- 
men were obliged to pay their rents, and 
rates, and other dues, in commodities. 
They received no money, and were obliged 
to pay intruck. But in addition to the 
many abuses he had mentioned last year, 
there was one which had lately grown up, 
and was the consequence of the Beer bill, 
which had been passed last Session. 
Many masters took out licenses under that 
bill, and they paid their men to a certain 
extent in beer. Of course, the beer they 
supplied them with was not of the best 
quality, and, in fact, it was very often 
more like ditch-water than beer. The 
masters had thus a motive to make their 
men drunken, and if the Legislature had 
any regard to the morality of the working 
classes, they would put an end at least to 
this part of the system. If no steps were 
taken, drunkenness among the working 
classes would undoubtedly increase. The 
hon. Member, as a further illustration of 
the system, quoted a speech delivered at 
Paisley about ten days before, in which 
it was stated, that a young woman who 
had earned 20s. was obliged to take two 
shawls for which she could only obtain 
10s. To show its effect in decreasing 
trade, he referred to the market-tolls at 
Bilston, which in 1825 amounted to 3431., 
and in the last year to only 182/. In fact, 
a vast deal of the misery now existing 
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among the people might be traced to the 
prevalence of the truck-system. The 
masters who did not yet practise it—who 
continued to pay their workmen in money 
—would be driven into it if they were 
not protected, as it was impossible that 
they could compete against those truck- 
masters who paid twenty-five per cent less 
for labour than they paid. The large 
masters were determined, if they received 
no protection from the Legislature also to 
adopt this system. They prayed the Le- 
gislature to protect them; they desired to 
avoid being driven into this disgraceful 
and dishonourable practice; but they 
could not sit still and see their capital 
melt away; and if their fair and honest 
exertions were not protected, they must 
act on the same plan as their neighbours. 
It was too bad that only those men could 
be successful who continually violated the 
law. It would be said, perhaps, that 
these great masters might leave the trade, 
but that was not so easy; they had large 
quantities of fixed capital, of buildings 
and machinery, which they could not dis- 
pose of—which they were obliged to keep 
going, and which they could neither stop 
nor dispose of without great injury. The 
Legislature ought not to suffer such men 
to be ruined for the advantage of others, 
who both injured the workmen and vio- 
lated the law. It affected another class 
most seriously, and that was the shop- 
keepers. As had been said by a friend of 
his, this system cut down the shop-keepers 
as with a two-edged sword. It cut off 
their natural customers, it so impoverished 
the poor, that they had nothing to lay out 
with them, and they (the shop-keepers) at 
the same time had additional rates to pay 
to support the men whom the truck- 
masters had reduced to poverty. The 
shop-keepers were in many places serious- 
ly injured by the truck-system. It did 
not, however, seem very advantageous to 
the truck-masters, or rather, they were a 
description of persons whom no advan- 
tages could make prosper; and of twenty 
in one place, eighteen or nineteen had 
become bankrupts. The land-owners were 
also much injured by this system. The 
population were, in seasons of activity, 
drawn into the manufacturing towns, and 
when that season was past, they were re- 
turned to the country, and became a bur- 
then in their own parishes to the land- 
owner. The system engendered low 
prices and a superabundance of labourers, 
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and injured in every way the unfortunate 
workmen. The hon. Member then referred 
to the manner in which the law had grown 
up to its present state. The first Act 
on the subject was passed in the 4th 
of Edward 4th, in 1465. That was a 
period of civil war ; battles were fought in 
the country, and society was disorganised. 
The City of London was then inundated 
with foreign manufactures, and there were 
not less than 15,000 foreigners in London. 
The natives were in a manner driven away, 
and the truck-system was introduced by 
the foreigners. To repress this grievance 
the law was passed. It was a sharp, 
stringent law, and imposed heavy penal- 
ties on the master, equal to treble the 
amount of the wages of the men. The 
law continued unaltered till the reign of 
Elizabeth, when two Acts were passed of 
a local nature ; but for 138 years little was 
heard of truck. The law continued so till 
the reign of Anne, when it was relaxed, 
and by the Ist of George Ist the penalties 
were lowered to 20s. The result of this 
was, that great distress ensued in several 
districts, disturbances followed, and a 
large part of the country was convulsed. 
The Parliament for three years—in 1725, 
1726, and 1727—was employed in ex- 
amining into the state of the country, and 
one of the results was, that a bill was 
passed to regulate the payment of wages, 
and repress the truck-system. The truck- 
masters, however, interfered with this 
enactment, and got inserted in it a clause, 
that the workmen should receive part of 
the penalty; and the consequence was, 
that this Act of Parliament was null, and 
of no effect. By the 22nd of George 2nd 
the law was again relaxed, and the pay- 
ment of the wages of workmen in goods 
allowed. The consequence of this was, 
that great distress again ensued, whole 
districts were the prey of the truck-system, 
riots again broke out, and the Government 
was obliged to draw a cordon of troops 
round the manufacturing districts of the 
West of England. The following year the 
Act was wholly repealed. The only Act, 
he believed, subsequent to that time was 
the Ist of George 4th, which he had 
brought in, and in which he adopted the 
language of the Statute of Elizabeth ; but 
for want of power, that Statute was not 
effectual. Such was the present state of 
the law, and he would proceed to point 
out what he meant to do by the Bill he 
proposed to introduce. He proposed, then, 
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first, to prohibit the indirect practice of 
paying wages by goods, or making contract 
for that purpose. He would give the 
Magistrates a power to get a direct proof 


‘of the practice, and would enable the 


workmen to recover their wages by a sum- 
mary process. He would submit their 
case also to Jurors, as better qualified than 
Magistrates, to give a correct decision ; 
and allowing the labourers to appeal to a 
Jury would give publicity to bad cases, 
He meant, also, to take from truck-masters 
the power of recovering anything they 
might advance on credit to their work- 
men. The compelling the masters to pay 
wages in money would operate to make 
them pay periodically, and at short periods. 
He also proposed to make the Bill of a 
stringent nature, for it would be idle to 
attempt to make it effectual without im- 
posing very heavy penalties. To remove 
one objection, he would enable the Privy 
Council, on application being made to it 
by the Magistrates of any district, to sus- 
pend the operation of the Act in that dis- 
trict. Such were the objects he contem- 
plated by his present Bill, which did not 
differ much from the bill he had introduced 
last Session. He knew that the hon. 
member for Middlesex would oppose the 
Bill, and he should beg leave to anticipate 
some of his arguments. He knew that 
that hon. Member would say, that the 
truck-master was driven to this system by 
Corn-laws and heavy taxation; but he 
would tell that hon. Member, that any pos- 
sible reduction which could be made in 
taxation, or any abolition of monopoly, or 
the total repeal of the Corn-laws, would 
not relieve the distress of the people. The 
truck-system was the cause of the distress, 
and that would not be touched by any one 
of these measures. The hon. Member 
would say, leave it to competition—that 
competition would cure the evil. He ad- 
mitted that competition was great, but he 
did not think that any success or any 
defeat could make the truck-masters give 
up the system. In 1824 and 1825, when 
trade was brisk, when all the manufactu- 
rers were in a most prosperous state, he 
had not heard that one of the truck-mas- 
ters had given up his plan. He stated 
that fact as an answer to many of the 
statements of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex. With respect to injuring the truck- 
masters by his measure, it would not, most 
probably, be passed before June, and he 
meant that it should not come into opera- 
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tion till three months after it was passed, 
so that the truck-master would have till 
September to make new arrangements. 
The people wished for this Bill as a pro- 
tection—the great capitalists demanded it 
as the means of preventing them from 
engaging in the same business. The hon. 
member for Middlesex meant, he believed, 
to move for a committee, with a view to 
have all the laws referred to it which re- 
lated to the subject. He could only 
repeat, that all classes with whom he had 
had any communication demanded some 
measure of protection to save them from 
ruin. Ifthe practice were good, why not 
make it universal? Surely that which was 
good at Paisley must be good at Glasgow, 
and that which was good at Bolton could 
not be injurious at Manchester. Unless 
the House wished to see the system become 
universal—unless it was prepared to see 
money banished from the manufacturing 
districts—unless it wished that all the 
workmen in the kingdom should be paid 
their wages ion goods of an uncertain nature 
—unless the House desired to see all these 
things, it would take measures to put a 
stop to the truck-system, and it would 
second him in his efforts to pass this Bill, 
The hon. Member then referred to a 
passage in the works of Adam Smith, 
which agreed with his view of this question, 
and observed, that his lamented friend, 
Mr. Huskisson, had extracted it, with the 
intention, if Providence had spared his 
life, of reading it in that House, in support 
of the Motion which he had then the 
honour to make, for bringing in a Bill to 


put an end to the truck-system. The hon. | 
Member concluded by moving for leave to | 


bring in a Bill to Consolidate and Amend 
the Laws relating to the Payment of 
Wages in Goods. 

Mr. Wilson Patten seconded the Motion. 
He was satisfied, that some measure of this 
kind was absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of the workmen, though he did not 
think it necessary, after the able statement 
of his hon. friend, to follow that up by any 
remarks of his own. 

Mr. Hume, in rising to offer his decided 
opposition to the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire’s Bill, at that the earliest opportunity, 
was willing to bear testimony to the purity 
of the motives with which the hon. Mem- 
ber brought it forward. If the House 
would hear him for a short time, he hoped 
to be able to give a sufficient answer to all 
the arguments which his hon, friend had 
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advanced in support of the Motion; and 

to prove that the distress, of which they 
| had heard so much, and which he certainly 
| did not feel disposed to underrate, was due 
| to anything rather than to the system 
| which this Bill was intended to do away 
i with. He must declare for himself, that 
he was as warm a friend to the working 
classes as his hon. friend, and he would 
admit, that labourers were sometimes im- 
posed on by truck-masters. His opposition 
to the hon. Member’s proposition was two- 
fold. In the first place, he deprecated it 
as contrary to the soundest principle of 
political science, which forbad the unne- 
cessary, and, as he would show in the 
present instance, mischievous interference 
of Parliament, in matters which had better 
be left to be adjusted by the competition of 
capitalists and labourers, and the common 
sense of the mutual interests of workman 
and employer; and in the next place, 
without impugning the veracity of the hon, 
Member himself, he knew that the state- 
ments on which the hon. Member founded 
his motion were ex parte, got up, in a 
manner, for the occasion ; and, what was 
most important, were in the very teeth of 
the results of very accurate and extensive 
inquiries made by himself and others. It 
was absurd to impute to the truck-system 
any material portion of the distress of the 
working classes, and it was erroneous to 
speak of that system as cruel and oppres- 
sive to the workman. He placed every 
reliance on the good sense and intelligence 
of the working classes, as the best judges 
of their own interests: and he knew that 
they would be unanimous in their demand 
for some change in the law if the present 
| system operated as the hon. Member 
| alleged. His hon. friend had in a manner 
prejudged the question, by the great 
number of opprobrious epithets, such as 
cruel, unjust, wicked, &c., which he had 
applied to the system. That was not right, 
nor did he think that masters who paid 
their men honestly in goods instead of 
money, as many of the truck-masters did, 
deserved to be so stigmatized. Parliament 
should stand aloof from vulgar prejudices, 
like those entertained by many well-in- 
tentioned but imperfectly informed persons, 
concerning thetruck-system, and be guided 
by reason and dispassionate opinion alone, 
when legislating between workmen and 
their employers. If it did so, he was sure 
it would withhold its sanction from the 
hon, Member’s proposition. He must say, 
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that the language which had been used in 
Parliament, did not correspond with that 
dispassionate view which Parliament ought 
to take ; and that language was well calcu- 
lated to produce much dissatisfaction, and 
might even lead to much mischief. What 
he wanted was inquiry, and he contended, 
that it was not fit for that House to legis- 
late on such an important subject without 
inquiry. His hon. friend had referred to 
the times of the Plantagenets, and gone 
back full 400 years, in order to show the 
increasing evils of the system ; but his hon. 
friend would also find, during the same 
period, a multitude of laws to stop the 
practice of forestalling and regrating, 
which the ignorance of the time set down 
as a grievous evil, and an offence which 
ought to be punished. No laws, however, 
which the Legislature of the time had been 
able to devise, could stop the practice; 
and no laws which the Legislature could 
devise now would put an end to the system 
of barter between the masters and the 
workmen, if it suited their convenience to 
adopt it; and as to the distress among the 
workmen, of which they had been told it 
was the cause, he was confident he should 
be able to prove that the distress no more 
followed the working of the truck-system 
than the high price of provisions was to be 
taken formerly as a consequence of the 
system of forestalling and regrating. In 
his opinion, the workmen and the masters 
should be left to themselves, and to the 
bargains which their wants or wishes 
allowed them to enter into, just in the 
same manner as trade was now left un- 
shackled by the laws against forestalling. 
The Legislature, by its interference, would 
merely add to the evils which it intended 
to cure; and he trusted, therefore, that no 
such measures as those contemplated by 
his hon. friend would receive the assent of 
the House, until a Committee of Inquiry 
had established their necessity. That 
inquiry he demanded from the House, and 
he was confident, if it was granted him, 
that he should be able to disprove nearly 
the whole of the statements on which his 
hon, friend supported his motion for leave 
to bring in the Bill. The hon. Member 
said, that this Bill was required by all the 
great capitalists. He did not believe it to 
be so. He knew many great capitalists 
who did not require a bill of this kind, or 
who had expressed no opinion about it; 
but this he knew well, that without the 
truck-system, it would be impossible for 
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many small capitalists to carry on their 
business. It was solely by the profits— 
the small profits, which they received from 
this method of payment, that the small 
capitalists were able to go on; and he was 
convinced, that if the Bill were passed, 
three parts of them would be compelled to 
abandon their trades, and to throw the 
workmen out of employment. If the rule 
which the hon. Member wished to apply 
were good for one trade, why was it not 
good for another? The hon. member for 
Staffordshire had excepted from the opera- 
tion of his Bill, several branches of industry 
—he had excepted all domestic and agri- 
cultural servants, all miners, all persons 
working in iron-ore, rock-salt, and stone 
digging. Now, he would ask those Gentle- 
men who supported the principles of free 
trade in that House, so far at least as 
regarded the doctrine of non-interference 
between master and seller, how they could 
bring themselves to place only one part of 
the community, and some trades, under the 
operation of this Bill? It was well known 
that in Scotland the labourers were often 
paid partly in money, and partly in 
articles, the produce of the farm on which 
they worked. Some of them had an allow- 
ance of meal, some an allowance of so 
many pounds of meat, some even a house. 
He put it to the good sense of Parliament 
to consider how they could interfere with 
one class of labourers in one part of the 
country, and not interfere with another 
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class in another part of the country, who 
| were paid in the same manner in point of 
| principle. On what principle would they 
/allow a master cabinet-maker to tommy 
| his men, and prevent an iron-master from 
doing so too? He wished them to explain 
this inconsistency, or rather, he ought to 
say, this absurdity, if they could. He was 
convinced that the masters recurred to this 
truck-system from the pressure of distress, 
and from a desire to make the profits of 
the retail system available in carrying on 
their wholesale dealings. If that were the 
case, why ought the House to interfere 
between the master-manufacturer and his 
men? Another reason for adopting the 
truck-system was, that the master-manu- 
facturer was often obliged, by the situation 
of his works, to establish a store near them, 
from discovering that his men could not 
otherwise be supplied with the necessary 
articles of life without paying an extrava- 
gant price for them. In a petition which 





he had presented that night upon this sub- 
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ject, the petitioners stated, that at Rualan, | pulsory clause in his engagement binding 
where the British Iron Company had esta- | him to deal at the store; but the day on 


blished a manufactory, a store had been 
established on the works, by which they 
had been enabled to make their wages go 
mueh further in the purchase of provisions 
than they had gone before its establish- 
ment. A similar case had occurred within 
his own knowledge in the neighbourhood 
of Lanark, where a factory was established, 
which kept 1,800 or 1,900 persons in con- 
tinual employment. The last time he 
passed through that town, he had inquired 
how these parties were supplied with the 
necessary provisions of life. The master 
and foreman of the works, and many of the 
men, assured him in reply, that if it had 
not been for a store established on the 
premises, all the men must have been dis- 
charged, from the impossibility of procuring, 
at a reasonable rate, the supplies necessary 
for existence. The mills, of which he was 
speaking, were at the distance of a mile 
and a half from the town of Lanark, on 
the banks of a river, and near a hamlet 
which contained only a few houses to 
accommodate the workmen. After the 
mills were built, it was found upon trial 
that retail shops for candles, groceries, 
meal, and provisions, could not be 
supported in that hamlet, unless they 
charged prices for the articles in which 
they dealt far above their intrinsic value, 
and consequently, far above the ability 
of the workmen to purchase. The con- 
sequence was, that a store was estab- 
lished, where any thing might be pur- 
chased, from a bottle of wine to a pint of 
beer, from a silk gown to a dish-clout, 
from an article of comparative luxury to 
an article of the most necessary domestic 
purposes. The price charged for the dif- 


ferent commodities sold at this store was ' 


not greater, but less, than the price 
charged at the retail shops in Lanark. 
He was informed, moreover, by two re- 
spectable persons who resided in the 
neighbourhood, that they found the ar- 
ticles sold there of such superior quality, 
that instead of sending to Lanark for what 
they wanted, as they had been accustomed 
to do, they now sent to this store for them. 
Between 600 and 700 families, amount- 
ing to nearly 2000 persons, derived their 
subsistence from the employment which 
they derived from this factory. When 
an individual was first engaged at it, his 
wages were fixed at 16s. or 20s. a week, 
as the case mightbe. There was no com- 
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which he was engaged, he took from the 
clerk of the works, if he was so inclined, 
a credit upon the store up to a certain 
amount of his wages. If his wages were 
16s. a week, he took at the commence- 
ment of his engagement a credit for 8s. 
or 12s. a week, and afterwards, as he be- 
came known, he was allowed to take a 
credit for the whole amount. This credit 
he gave to the storekeeper, who entered 
his name in his books, and gave him in 
return a book to check his accounts. He 
took away with him such articles as he 
wanted, and no others were sent to him, 
unless the check-book was returned to the 
storekeeper to have their amount regularly 
entered. He had seen these books, and 
they were kept with a regularity worthy of 
imitation in higher quarters. He had also 
seen the books of the store, and therefore 
could speak with some degree of certainty 
as to its profits. What did the House 
suppose they were? He had seen the 
bills sent in for the different articles sold 
there. He had seen that every article 
purchased for them was of the best qual- 
ity, and purchased at the wholesale price, 
and from that he had ascertained, that the 
profits on their sale never exceeded ten 
per cent. Out of these profits four 
schools were maintained, for the benefit of 
the children of the persons employed on 
the establishment. ‘There was an infant 
school for the youngest children, and 
other schools, rising one above the other, 
in regular succession, until the last, where 
children were instructed in reading, wri- 
ting, and accounts, until they reached the 
age of twelve years, the age at which 
they were taken into this manufactory. 
There was also a school for girls, in which 
they were taught every thing that could be 
useful to them as housewives and mis- 
tresses of families. Now, if the House 
were to pass the present Bill, and to allow 
the powers of it to be extended to Scot- 
land, they would do irreparable injury to 
this excellent and well-conducted estab- 
lishment. He therefore called upon the 
House, before it consented to legislate 
upon this subject, to ascertain the real 
facts of the case, and to see whether the 
evil which they were going to inflict by 
the new law, would not be greater than 
the evil occasioned, or said to be occa- 
sioned, by the old law. But, said his hon. 
friend, the evils of this system are gene= 
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rally felt throughout the whole country. 
On that point he was completely at issue 
with his hon. friend. Look at Glasgow, 
it was a large manufacturing town, and 
one of those places in which his hon. friend 
had stated that there had been a great 
abuse of this system. The last time that 
he was at Glasgow he determined to in- 
stitute some inquiries into that subject. 
Jt so happened that on the very first even- 
ing of his arrival at Glasgow he was in 
company with a gentleman very well 
known in that House, Mr. Kirkman Fin- 
lay. That gentleman employs 700 or 
800 workmen; and when he ques- 
tioned him regarding the existence 
of the truck-system at Glasgow, he (Mr. 
K. Finlay) told him that he had never 
heard of its existence in that place or its 
neighbourhood. He was told, however, 
that it certainly did exist at Mr. Dunlop’s 
Colliery, which was a few miles from Glas- 
gow, and Mr. Finlay’s surprise on receiving 
that information was excessive. And yet 
there were not less than 35,000 or 40,000 
workmen employed at Glasgow. What 
followed? A person was sent from Bol- 
ton to get up a petition at Glasgow against 
this system—a public meeting of the 
operatives was called; but, in conse- 
quence of the representations which he 
and others made to them, no petition was 
sent. Hedid not mean to deny that there 
were evils in the present system, but they 
were evils of a nature that could not be 
remedied by legislative enactments. Why, 
then, should they add another penal 
Statute to the thirteen or fourteen penal 
Statutes which already had been passed 
to repress their growth? He hoped that 


the noble Lord who now filled the office of 


Chancellor of the Exchequer would never 
consent to pass this Bill without institut- 
ing an inquiry as to its necessity. His 
hon. friend had stated, that all the capi- 
talists of the country were opposed to this 
system. On this point he was afraid that 
his hon. friend was guilty of some unin- 
tentional exaggeration. He had himself 
conversed on this subject with many ca- 
pitalists, and if his hon. friend wished to 
know how their opinions tended, he had 
only to inquire of Bolton and Watt. Had 
they petitioned against the system? He 
could mention many other capitalists who 
entertained the same notions as himself 
on this question, but he deemed it un- 
necessary, as the opinion of such men as 
Bolton and Watt was sufficient, he thought, 
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to make hon. Members pause before they 
legislated in direct contradiction to it. 
He admitted, however, that there were 
capitalists who were influenced by dif- 
ferent sentiments and feelings. He knew 
who they were, and had paid some atten- 
tion to their locality, and he had disco- 
vered that they were anxious to put down 
the small master-manufacturers in their 
neighbourhood, who endeavoured to in- 
crease the capital of their wholesale busi- 
ness by the profits which they derived 
from this retail trade. What would be 
the consequence, if these large capitalists 
succeeded ? — a monopoly of employ- 
ment; they would have but few individuals 
carrying on business; labour would, of 
course, become more abundant; and the 
great bulk of the workmen of the country 
would be placed at the mercy of a few 
wealthy individuals. He, therefore, thought 
that it was an object of great importance 
not to let the House proceed hastily in the 
course now proposed to it. The step 
which it was called upon to take was of 
essential consequence, and it ought to de- 
liberate maturely before it determined to 
take it. His hon. friend had not made 
the case quite clear as to what the law 
now was upon this subject. Many Gen- 
tlemen would suppose, from what his hon. 
friend had said of the tommy system, 
that no legislative care had hitherto been 
extended to it. But this was by no means 
the case. He rested that assertion on a 
knowledge of what had been done as to 
the Combination-laws. He asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
had attended to the provisions of the Act 
for repealing the Combination-laws. That 
Act had two objects in view, and though 
they were both useful, his hon. friend had 
brought up two friends, as staunch as men 
could be, to give their opinion against the 
policy and propriety of passing it. One 
of those two objects was, to provide that no 
person, be he master or be he man, should 
he punished for demanding any rate of 
wages which he thought proper as a re- 
muneration for his labour. The other 
was, to repeal that part of the law which 
held, that if three parties determined not 
to take the rate of wages given to their 
fellow workmen by their masters, they 
should be held guilty of a conspiracy. 
The injustice of such a Statute was so 
palpable, that he might have obtained the 
repeal of that part of the law at once, if 
he had moved for it; but instead of pur- 
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suing that course, he had merely asked 
for a committee of inquiry. That com- 
mittee was granted — an inquiry was 
instituted, and after an examination, 
continued for fifty days, into the ope- 
ration of the Combination-laws, the bill for 
the repeal came out of the committee with 
an unanimous recommendation, that it 
should forthwith be passed into a law; 
and pass it did, with less trouble than any 
bill ever did which, like it, swept off fifty 
or sixty penal Acts at one fell swoop. 
That bill did away with the absurd and 
monstrous clause regarding conspiracy, 
and provided that both masters and men, 
if they did not employ threats or violence 
—of which the employment is punishable 
at common-law—should be at liberty to 
demand and make what bargains they 
pleased, both with respect to the time and 
amount of their labour, and the wages to 
be paid for it. Now, the Bill of his learn- 
ed friend would entirely alter this enact- 
ment; and therefore he once more im- 
plored the House to pause, and not pro- 
ceed hastily to abrogate a law, which it 
had only passed after long and repeated 
consultations. He was induced to make 
this prayer to the House, because he wish- 
ed the workmen of this country to remain 
in their present situation. He believed 
that by so doing the House would do 
much to increase their moral worth and 
value. If he could satisfy any body of 
‘men that they were not mere children, but 
could make bargains for themselves,—if 
he could inspire them with a sense of their 
own independence, by making them feel 
that they were no longer hampered by 
Acts of Parliament in the employment of 
their time, and skill, and industry,—if he 
could raise the standard by which they 
were accustomed to estimate themselves, 
and thus exalt them in the scale of in- 
tellectual creatures, he was convinced 
that he should not only confer a great 
benefit upon them, but also upon the 
country in general. He asked the House 
whether it was prepared to reforge the 
fetters upon labour, which, much to its 
credit, it had broke some years ago? The 
Bill of his hon. friend reforged those fetters 
by the restrictions which it placed on all 
future payments for labour. His hon. 
friend said, that there were no means of 
enforcing payments for contracts at pre- 
sent. Had his hon. friend forgotten the 
Act of the Ist of George 4th, passed ex- 
pressly to enforce contracts? Was it not 
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provided by that Act, that if a contract 
were made between a master-manufacturer 
and his workman for work to be performed, 
and if the work were to be paid for in 
meal, malt, or any other article, either 
party might, on the failure of performance 
by the other, go to a Magistrate and insist 
on the terms of the contract being obeyed ? 
When there was an Actto that effect, was 
it not too much to say, that there was no 
means of enforcing payment of a cortract 
against the master-manufacturers? and 
was it not absurd to introduce a Bill like 
the present as an amendment on that Act ? 
He could not help telling the workmen— 
and he did it with great respect to them, 
for though they were oppressed formerly 
they now were free—he could not help 
telling the workmen, that as the law stood 
at present the masters were oppressed, and 
not they. The masters could not make, 
at present, such bargains as they pleased, 
but the men could. They were liable to 
informations if they paid their men in pro- 
visions entirely; and in a small town, 
near Stockport, sixteen informations had 
been filed against them for acts which they 
had committed, with the kindest and most 
charitable intentions to their workmen. 
He would just give the House a notion of 
the generality of those informations. A 
workman had gone to a master-manu- 
facturer and had requested work to pre- 


| vent his family from starving. The master 


in reply had told him, that he had no occa- 
sion for further hands in his factory, but 
that, rather than see him and his family 
starve, he would, if he chose to attend 
at his work for a certain number of hours 
in the day, give him a certain quantity of 
provisions. The workman had gladly ac- 
cepted this proposal, had performed his 
work, and had received the promised re- 
muneration, A committee of workmen 
were sitting in the town, and, on hearing 
of the circumstance, laid an information 
against the master-manufacturer; and 
made the workman, whom he had employ- 
ed from charitable motives, an unwilling 
witness against him. The case was heard 
before Magistrates. ‘The master-manufac- 
turer stated the reason why he had em- 
ployed the man; the man acknowledged 
the statement to be correct; admitted 
that the contract had been fairly performed 
on both sides, and declared, that it was 
much against his will that he had been 
brought forward~to support the informa- 
tion, The Magistrates felt the hardship 
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of the case, but said, that under the ex- 
isting law they had no alternative left but 
to fine the master-manufacturer 10/. for 
the charity which he had displayed to his 
unfortunate workman. He (Mr. Hume) 
contended, that it was a great evil, that if 
a master gave to any of his workmen a 
gallon of meal, a sack of potatoes, or a 
few pounds of meat, he should be liable 
to a fine of 10/. if it were given in part 
payment of wages. It was a still greater 
evil, that if this was done a second time, 
a heavier fine was inflicted. It would be 
a still greater evil, if the Bill of his hon. 
friend were passed into law,—for a third 
commission of this offence would subject 
the offender to transportation. Was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer prepared to 
give his consent to ‘such aclause? He 
sincerely hoped not. Again, by his hon. 
friend’s Bill, when an information was 
lodged against any master, his books were 
to be laid before the Magistrates as evidence 
against him. To attempt to do such a thing 
hy legislation, by machinery of this kind, 
violating, as it did, the privacy which 
ought to be respected in every mercantile 
concern, was not only absurd but abomin- 
able. [Mr. Littleton informed the hon. 
Member that he had expunged that part 
of the Bill.] He confessed that already 
too much rancour was felt by the men 
against their masters, and too great a de- 
sire to interfere with their contracts with 
their workmen. 
in various towns, for the express purpose 
of levying fines upon the masters. Would 


his hon, friend give those committees ad- | 
| them. 


ditional powers of doing mischief? He 
asked his hon. friend whether, in his com- 
munication with the magistracy, he had 
not often learnt that informations, in which 
they had no power of mitigating the 
penalty, were lodged against individuals, 
whose only offence was their charity? He 
was unwilling to let the feelings of the 
House be roused improperly, by exagge- 
rated statements of the evils of the truck- 
system. Many of those evils arose from 
the present state of trade, over which no 
one could exercise any control. The 
error was, to suppose that the truck- 
system had occasioned the distress, and 
not the distress the truck-system, That 
was exactly the point of dispute between 
himself and his hon. friend, and therefore 
it was, that he desired to have an inquiry. 
He was not aware whether he had made 
his principles clearly understood, but he 


Committees were sitting | 
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felt their correctness himself, and wished to 
make it felt by others. At the time he 
proposed the repeal of the Combination- 
laws, he was told by the masters that he 
was actuated by a desire to obtain popu- 
larity. Was he hunting popularity now ? 
No ; he was acting at present, as he did 
formerly, upon principle. He told the 
workmen that they were in error, and that 
their masters were oppressed. They felt 
the distress, but did not know its origin. 
His hon. friend, the member for Calling- 
ton, would tell them, that it was the cur- 
rency, and would recommend an altera- 
tion of it as a nostrum for its remedy. 
He himself might think it was the Corn- 
laws, and might recommend the repeal of 
them as his nostrum. Other Gentlemen 
might find out other causes, and recom- 
mend other nostrums; but no nostrum 
could be more injurious than one which 
was applied under complete ignorance, 
both as to the cause and to the cure of 
the present distress. He contended, that 
this measure was equally injurious to the 
master and the men, and called upon the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade to 
explain how the commerce of the country 
could be promoted by putting fetters on 
industry which would eat into its very 
bones. His hon. friend had said, that the 
Bill would not come into operation till 
October next; if that were the case, there 
was plenty of time for inquiry, and why 
not grant it? If he could get time during 
the recess, he would go down to Bolton 
himself, meet the 20,000 petitioners, and 
argue this question dispassionately with 
Yes, if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would grant him a committee, he 
would pledge himself to go down to 
Bolton, and there argue the question. 
He knew the good sense of the working 
classes of this country; the Government 
was mistaken if it supposed that the ma- 
nufacturing classes of the country were 
not, in intelligence, far before it. Yes, 
the higher classes had been receding for 
years in information, and during all that 
time the lower classes had been going for- 
ward,—for, to use a common phrase, the 
schoolmaster had been, indeed, abroad. 
He would take a committee of sixty ma- 
nufacturers from Glasgow,—a place with 
which he was better acquainted than with 
any part of England,—and he could go 
into the other House of Parliament, and 
take a committee of sixty Peers, and he 
would stake his life that the sixty manu- 
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facturers would be found the most sensible 
by far upon subjects like the present. 
They might look a long while among the 
manufacturers before they found one who 
would talk so much nonsense as a noble 
Lord talked the other night on that never- 
to-be-forgotten statement about the dis- 
tress of the country, particularly with re- 
gard to machinery. All, however, that 
he now asked was, an inquiry. His hon. 
friend had said, that he wished for more 
than this, which was true. He did wish 
for more, but he did not ask for more on 
the present occasion. If he had the power, 
he most assuredly would erase from the 
Statute-book every individual Act which 
interfered between masters and their men, 
and leave both to that protection and to 
those remedies, which the common-law 
would afford them. His hon. friend had 
stated it as matter of inconvenience, that 
if his (Mr. Hume’s) views were carried 
into effect, they must repeal the Hawkers 
and Pedlars Act; but ought they not to 
repeal that Act ? Was not that Act a dis- 
grace to the age in which we lived? There 
was much talk now about bringing justice 
home to every man’s door,—which, no 
doubt, would be a great blessing; but 
why, in the name of common sense, should 
they refuse to allow the means of pur- 
chasing food and clothing to be brought 
home to the door of every poor man, who 
could not afford to go to a distant market? 
He would have the freest possible com- 
munication in commercial affairs, and it 
was a shame that there should be any tax, 
either on men or vehicles, by which pro- 
duce was conveyed from one place to ano- 
ther. He never saw a cart or a stage- 
coach without thinking so. The less they 
legislated on matters between master and 
servant, or on matters of a commercial 
nature, the better it would be for all 
parties. The parties who were concerned, 
the parties who were interested, were of 
all persons the best qualified to make bar- 
gains; and upon this obvious truth he 
rested the whole of this case. It was from 
not attending to this fact, it was from 
shutting our eyes to the truth, that where 
commercial transactions were left free they 
always flowed in the best channel, that 
many of our present difficulties had arisen, 
The Parliament had in a manner tied the 
legs of the country, and now it complain- 
ed because it found that the country was 
standing still. Among other persons who 
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and he could very well understand why, 
It was the interest of retail dealers to get 
the labourers into their debt. He had 
seen this at Glasgow, where, because the 
dealers knew that they could attach the 
men’s wages in the hands of their masters, 
they were always ready to encourage the 
labourers to run into debt. What, he 
would ask, was the difference between this 
and the system complained of? There 
was none; for in neither case did any 
money come into the labourer’s pocket. 
Upon these grounds he called upon the 
Ministers to have this subject fully and 
fairly investigated, and, therefore, to sup- 
port him in the following Motion, which 
he begged to move as an Amendment to 
the proposition of his hon. friend. It was 
this :—‘‘ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire what have been the 
operation and effect of the Acts prohibit- 
ing the payment of wages in goods, or 
otherwise than in money, and to report the 
evidence that may be brought before them, 
as well as their opinion as to the propriety 
of repealing or amending the said Acts, or 
of bringing in a new Act on the subject.” 

Mr. Sadler said, that it was his intention 
to have given a silent vote in favour of the 
motion of the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire; but after having heard what had 
fallen from the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, he thought it his duty to trouble 
the House with a few observations, in 
reply to thathon. Gentleman; and his 
apology for so doing would be, that cir- 
cumstances had rendered him in some 
measure acquainted with the evils of which 
the hon. Member professed himself igno- 
rant. It was somewhat strange that the 
hon. Member should appeal to Glasgow, 
where, he acknowledged, the system was 
not in existence, confessing himself wholly 
ignorant of its effect where it was in full 
operation, and still doubt or deny all that 
had been asserted by those who had long 
witnessed and deplored the evil, and the 
representations of scores of thousands of 
petitioners who were its victims, and who 
were earnestly imploring the House for re- 
dress. The hon. Member had talked of 
proceeding to Bolton ; he wished he would 
take that course. In the mean time, his 
ignorance of the nature and extent of the 
evil was no substantial reason why those 
who were well acquainted with it, who 
knew how much misery it inflicted, how 
wide it had already extended, and that the 
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infection was still spreading, should be 
prevented from proceeding as became 
them, namely, in attempting to apply, and 
instantly, a remedy for so great a grievance. 
That class of the petitioners whom it was 
the more immediate object of the Bill to 
relieve, it was acknowledged on all hands 
were deeply injured by this system; it 
deprived them of their fair earnings ; 
varied, at the pleasure of their employers, 
their wages—in short, it diminished their 
comforts and degraded their condition. 
Yet the hon. member for Middlesex had 
called their meetings for the purpose of 
obtaining redress, and their numerous pe- 
titions to this House, raising a clamour. 
He would tell him, that any class of society 
would raise what he called aclamour were 
they similarly dealt with ; namely, if they 
were defrauded of their honest gains, and 
after having laboured hard and long, were 
deprived, under a variety of harassing pre- 
texts, of their due remuneration. But it 
was somewhat singular to hear the hon. 
Member talk of the clamour that had been 
raised, and the ignorance that was to be 
enlightened on the subject, when he had, 
almost in the very same breath, assured 
the House of the supreme intelligence of 
the very class he had thus stigmatised. 
But it had been well observed by the hon. 
Member who had introduced the measure, 
that the evil deeply affected other classes 
of society than those who were the princi- 
pal sufferers, and whom it was the first 
object of the Bill to relieve. Among 
them were the tradesmen and _ retail 
dealers in the towns where the system pre- 
vailed, and whom the honourable member 
for Middlesex had therefore described as 
being at the bottom of the outcry, as he 
called it. It was most evident, that this 
class were deeply injured, and had a just 
cause of complaint. The very heavy as- 
sessments and taxes, parochial and public, 
to which their situation rendered them 
liable, and the unfair competition to which 
they were therefore subjected, to say no- 
thing of the interest they had at stake, 
fully justified this numerous and important 
class of society in having joined with those 
still more deeply injured, and delivered 
their remonstrances on this occasion, from 
the imputation of clamour now cast upon 
them. While the employers themselves 
had very generally petitioned the House 
on the occasion, nay, many of those who 
had been compelled to adopt, as a matter 
of necessity, a practice which they greatly 
VOL. I. 
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object to, were among its most strenuous 
opponents ; as it was clear that those who, 
while availing themselves of it, were still 
governed by feelings of honour and huma- 
nity, had no chance of competing with 
those who pursued the same system with 
more eagerness and less honesty. Thus 
was it that almost every class was injured by 
this disgraceful practice wherever it pre- 
vailed ; and hence that generalremonstrance 
against its continuance which the hon. 
Member denounced as clamour, But the 
hon. Member had appealed to the anti- 
quity of the system, which, in his opinion, 
was a most suspicious argument as applied 
to the subject. It was true, that 400 years 
ago the system of barter and truck was 
pursued—in the then state of things it 
was impossible that it should have been 
otherwise ; but as society advanced, the 
practice was still discouraged, and it was 
too much to state, that we were not to at- 
tempt to annihilate a system which was 
found to be a nuisance even in the earlier 
times, and which much impeded and long 
delayed national improvement, but which, 
in the present state of things, amounted to 
an intolerable grievance. The hon. Mem- 
ber, however, had appealed to general prin- 
ciples on this occasion. But nothing was 
more obvious than that abstract principles, 
dry and barren generalities as they had 
been called, when applied practically, were 
often found to be wholly inapplicable, and 
not unfrequently, indeed, deeply injurious, 
He thought that the hon. member for 
Middlesex would find it difficult to apply 
any known principle which could justify 
the grievance in question, least of all that 
of free-trade. In the present state of 
things, the supply of labour being great, 
and the demand for it unhappily other- 
wise, it was obvious that the master and 
the workman did not meet upon equal 
terms; the latter was in the power of 
the former, and the idea of making a bar- 
gain regarding wages, on the same footing, 
was a farce. The freedom was all on one 
side—a freedom not only to bring down 
the wages of labour to the lowest possible 
scale consistent with the scantiest means 
of subsistence, and not unfrequently below 
that; but again to diminish at pleasure 
the value of those very wages, inadequate 
as they might be, leaving to the industrious 
man an alternative indeed, that of a total 
loss of employment, which consigned him 
at once to misery and pauperism. And 








was it thus that the principle of free trade 
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was to be applied? He had’ been sup- 
posed to have been somewhat hostile to 
the general application of that principle 
under existing circumstances; but in all 
he had advanced upon the subject, he had 
never carried his hostility to it so far as 
to identify it with a system which prac- 
tically placed the workman in the power of 
his employer, giving the freedom of oppres- 
sion without hope and without redress. 
But the view the hon. Member took was 
a fallacious application of his own princi- 
ples. He had spoken much and long upon 
the circulating medium of the country ; 
he was strenuously in favour of the regu- 
lation which compelled the public to dis- 
charge in gold a debt which had been 
contracted in their name in paper; the 
consequences were sufficiently known and 
felt, especially as respected the lower and 
industrious classes. But it appeared to 
the hon. Member to be right upon “ prin- 
ciple.” He therefore interdicted that con- 
tracts should be any longer made or satis- 
fied in a paper medium, at least below a 
certain amount: he thought it right upon 
principle that every 20/. for instance, 
that should be paid to the public creditor, 
no matter the difficulty and distress it in- 
volved, should be no longer discharged in 
the medium in which it was contracted. 
But the hon. Member varied his principle 
when he applied it to the lower and labour- 
ing classes ; their 20s., the hard-earned pro- 
duct of a week’s, or a fortnight’s labour, 
was not to be secured to them in the precious 
metals; no, nor yet in paper, but in twenty 
pounds, it might be,ofrancid bacon; in short, 
in any commodity, of any quality, and at 
any price, which the employer mightchoose 
to render him. How did this comport 
with the hon. Member’s notions as to the 
currency? He thought that it was unne- 
cessary to protect that which was paid 
to the poor, though we were to run the 
risk of ruining the empire, in securing, 
reforming, and raising, the value of that 
which was demanded by the capitalists of 
the country. The hon. Member had said 
something about the necessity of allowing 
the master and workman to fix upon the 
wages to be given and received. But 
the principle he defended necessarily un- 
fixed them. The standard of value, of 


which so much had been said, is in this 
case the standard which the former pleased 
to use for the occasion; and the conse- 
quences wére obvious, verified by the 
allegations of tens of thousands, whose 
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wrongs had been made known to the 
House by the petitions which loaded its 
Table. Butthehon.Member had attempted, 
though most unsuccessfully, to reconcile his 
views upon this subject with the interests of 
the lower classes, in stating that if the 
truck-system were abolished, 50,000 or 
100,000 persons would probably be 
thrown out of employment. Employ- 
ment followed demand; and how conld 
the hon. Member suppose that demand for 
any manufactured article was created here, 
or in any of the continental markets, by 
the circumstance that the wages of the 
labour of those who fabricated the articles 
demanded were thus disgracefully paid, 
that is, in adulterated flour, decayed 
bacon, or any other commodity, save 
money ?—The idea was ridiculous. But 
the hon. Member seemed to think, that the 
system supplied the employer with capital 
and credit; here again he was as much 
in error, for if he could obtain goods upon 
credit, he could borrow money also where- 
with to pay hisworkmen. Did he attempt 
to satisfy any other of the demands upon 
him in the same manner as those of his 
workmen, — demands often to a much 
heavier amount? This idea was also too 
absurd to entertain. He would leave, 
however, the principle of the hon. Member, 
and its application, to himself, and advert 
in conclusion to that of the law of this 
country, which hadeverregarded the wages 
of labour with peculiar favour, and indeed, 
given the claims they created, a prefer- 
ence over all other and ordinary demands. 
Indeed, every institution, sacred or civil, 
as far as he knew, had thus regarded them. 
The pittance which laborious poverty 
earns, is its only wealth, its sole capital, 
and it deeply behoved the House to pro- 
tect and guard it from the grasp of rapa- 
ciousness, and the attempts, however, dis- 
guised and palliated, of practical oppres- 
sion. But it had been said, that the law, 
if passed would be evaded ; let it be so. 
Most of our laws are partially evaded ; 
and amongst them many which neverthe- 
less are, on the whole, generally operative 
and highly beneficial; let this be one of 
them. Even if the nuisance which. has 
accumulated so greatly, cannot be wholly 
abated, let an attempt at least be made, 
which the principles of justice and huma- 
nity equally demand. At least place on 
the Statute-book the strongest inhibition 
of this nefariouspractice, subject the offen- 
der to adequate penalties, and if he still 
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evade the law, brand him with the stigma 
of breaking the laws of his country, with 
those of justice and humanity. He hardly 
thought it necessary to notice the asser- 
tion, that the labourer might refuse to 
receive his wages in the commodities 
delivered to him. That was true; but 
then, in that case, it was clear, if he 
demanded money instead, it would from 
such employers be the last he would re- 
ceive. He would give an instance. It 
was not a peculiar, but, unhappily, a com- 


mon case, in which it appeared that a work- 


man had forced upon him for his week’s 
wages a certain weight of cheese scarcely 
fit for use, and which he had to sell to the 
very employer from whom he received it, 
ie at his own terms, namely, little more 
than one-half the price he had been com- 
pelled to pay for it. Why should any one be 
compelled to suffer such a diminution of 
the recompense of his hard labour; and 
why should the master, who had already 
made one profit upon his labour, be em- 
powered to turn round upon him and make 
another and a still more profitable bargain 
with him, exacting an unjust and usurious 
gain upon the very wages of his labour ? 
He repeated, that the evil was one of great 
magnitude, and that no time ought to be 
lost in dealing with it as it deserved. It 
was the first and most important duty of 
the Legislature to protect the poor, inas- 
much as the rich are in a great measure 
able to protect themselves; but he was 
compelled to confess, that its chief care 
and labour had been latterly devoted to 
give security to capital, and facilities to 
the accumulation of wealth. ‘If (con- 
cluded the hon. Member) the measure 
should fail in producing all the good the 
benevolent purpose of it anticipates, still 
it cannot fail of accomplishing much in 
convincing the suffering people that this 
House commiserates the distresses, and 
is anxious to redress the injuries, of the 
poor. It will, therefore greatly soothe 
their irritation, if it should not wholly 
relieve their sufferings. It will, toge- 
ther with other measures which may be 
adopted, hold out a prospect, at least, 
that their condition will be, at length, im- 
proved; and open upon them that ray of 
hope which may brighten into future pros- 
perity and happiness. In the mean time, 
whether in relation to the nature of the 
injury complained of, the multitude of 
those seeking redress, or the period in 
which their complaints are uttered, it be- 
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comes the House to proceed with this mea- 
sure, and without delay.” 

Mr. George Robinson said, that he felt it 
his duty, regardless of the misrepresenta- 
tion to which he might subject himself, to 
state his opinion upon this important topic. 
He had not heard any one contend that 
it was better that the labourer should be 
paid in goods than in money. If they 
were called upon at once to decide whe- 
ther the labourer should be paid in goods, 
or in money, there could be no difference 
of opinion. But that was not the ques- 
tion before the House. Two propositions 
had been submitted to it. The one for 
leave to bring in a Bill at once to abolish 
the evil complained of: the other for the 
appointment of a Select Committee, to 
inquire and report their opinion on the 
circumstances of the case. Such being 
the alternative ; the latter proposition was 
decidedly that which should receive his 
support. He believed the truck-system 
was very prejudicial to the labourers and 
to the retail dealers throughout the coun- 
try. Last year he was not aware that it 
existed in the city which he had the 
honour to represent. He had since found 
that it did so exist, and that there was a 
strong feeling against it; and he had been 
emphatically called upon by his consti- 
tuents to assist in its abolition. Under 
these circumstances, he rose, not to oppose 
the Bill moved for by the hon. member 
for Staffordshire, but merely to call the 
attention of the House to the calm and 
dispassionate consideration of which of 
the two propositions before them was en- 
titled to the preference. Let not the 
House deceive itself by supposing, that 
to put an end to the truck-system would 
be to put an end to the existing evils in 
the country. The truck-system was ra- 
ther the effect than the cause of those 
evils. Those evils, as the hon. member 
for Middlesex had justly observed, arose 
out of a complication of causes. If he 
thought that the Bill moved for by the 
hon. member for Staffordshire would im- 
mediately produce the effect of paying 
the labouring classes in money, and 
thereby producing a better position of 
things, no man would more cordially and 
willingly support the measure. Indeed, 
he did not by any means now oppose the 
bringing in of the Bill. If the House 
determined to allow the hon. Member to 
bring it in, he (Mr. Robinson) would not 
only ho oppose its progress, but would 
2P2 
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give his humble assistance in rendering it 
as perfect an instrument as possible for 
carrying into effect the benevolent views 
of its author. But what he was particu- 
larly anxious to impress upon the House 
was, that the evils under which the manu- 
facturing districts were at present suffer- 
ing, were not to be remedied by any one 
act of Legislation. Ifthe Bill should be 
carried, it would have the effect of pro- 
ducing a diminution of the demand for 
labour, and it was from the want of that 
demand that so much misery now ex- 
isted. It would have, he was also afraid, a 
most injurious effect, it would promote 
disputes and endless litigation, and quar- 
rels between masters and their workmen. 
He admitted that the man who was ob- 
liged to take bad goods, or goods which 
he did not want, must do it under the 
operation of some power of compulsion ; 
but, on the other hand, what compulsion 
was it that obliged him to take those goods 
except that of the want of employment, 
which existed independently of this sys- 
tem? He feared that this Bill would not 
remove that cause. The subject was one 
of the greatest difficulty—and the only 
course that remained for them to pursue 
was, to adopt a calm and temperate in- 
quiry, and though that inquiry might 
require time, they ought to devote that 
time to so important a subject. He should, 
therefore, support Mr. Hume’s Amend- 
ment for a Select Committee of Inquiry ; 
but if the House should agree to the mea- 
sure proposed by Mr. Littleton, and after 
the discussion they had had on this sub- 
ject, should be of opinion that it might be 
adopted without a Committee of Inquiry, 
he would then do his best to perfect the 
details of the measure. 

Mr. Hyde Villiers was glad that this 
discussion had taken place, and was glad 
that so many hon. Members attended it, 
for he believed it would go far to quiet the 
irritation among the labouring classes when 
they found that this subject, so immediately 
relating to them had been so much and 
so carefully canvassed by that House. He 
had most attentively read the reports that 
had been made by the committees on the 
Combination-laws respecting the state 
and condition of mastersand men. Those 
reports undoubtedly contained much very 
valuable information, but still they were 
not sufficient for him, or for any of 
those hon. Members who, like him, 


had no personal experience in these mat- 
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ters, to make up their minds on this most 
important subject. Even from the argu- 
ments of those who supported the measure 
introduced by the hon. member for Staf- 
fordshire, he could not find any such high 
degree of information upon the details of 
the subject, as to afford any good rea- 
son for rejecting the amendment of. the 
hon. member for Middlesex: he really 
did not think they had made a sufficiently 
clear case for granting the Motion with- 
out a Committee of Inquiry. He begged 
the House to recollect that this was a 
most important measure—that it must 
have an undefined effect on the great in- 
terests of the country—and that, if they 
legislated without inquiry, they might 
find that they had involved themselves in 
considerable difficulties. Every one agreed, 
that in common cases no persons should 
pretend to prescribe a remedy for any evil 
with the nature of which he was not tho- 
roughly acquainted, Yet, in this instance, 
so far were all men from having agreed 
upon the nature of the evil to be remedied, 
that no two men held the same opinions 
upon it. Some supposed that the whole 
system was forced upon the men by the 
power of the masters; others doubted 
that fact, and believed it was a system 
adopted for the convenience of both. Now 
it seemed to him most probable that the 
latter opinion was correct. If one agreed 
to pay, and the other to receive, wages in 
goods, there could be no injustice in such 
an agreement; and this Bill was not re- 
quired for such a case; if an agreement 
was made for money, and after the work had 
been performed, the master insisted on 
paying in truck, there would be a mani- 
fest injustice in such a case; and if this 
Bill was meant to provide against that in- 
justice, then it became a bill for the better 
securing the performance of contracts. 
The House ought surely to know what 
was the subject, and the exact nature of 
the measure; but without inquiry it was 
impossible for the House to be informed 
on the subject. He believed that the 
truck-system was founded on the mutual 
and voluntary consent of the master and 
workmen, for otherwise, he could not un- 
derstand how it was that the system had 
been so long and so extensively adopted. 
Even the hon. Member who introduced 
the bill admitted that it had existed in 
times when distress was not generally or 
severely felt, and that admission was suffi- 
cient to show that its adoption had been 
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a matter of preference. That it was, 
adopted for the advantage of both parties, ' 
was proved by the fact that the men who | 
(since the repeal of the Combination-laws) | 
might legally combine for any purpose of 
their own, and who had, in fact, combined 
upon several other questions, had never 
once thought of entering into a combina- 
tion on the subject of this system. It 
appeared to him that this measure was not 
one of mere regulation of contracts, but 
that it involved the immensely-important 
principle of regulating the rate of wages ; 
and he must repeat, that any principle of 
so great and extended an operation ought 
not to be adopted without inquiry. He 
thought it would be a strong measure for 
any one to propose that that House should 
say to the masters throughout the country, 
“ You shall not give less than a certain 
rate of wages,” and to the labourers, 
“You shall not receive less than a certain 
rate of wages ;” and perhaps there were | 
few, if any, who would be found to pro- | 
pose such a measure; but he must say, | 
that, in principle, a bill which said to the | 
masters “ You shall not pay,” and to the’ 
workinen ‘* You shall not receive wages in 
truck,” differed little from a measure of 
the sort to which he had alluded. No 
one in that House would like to be told 
that he must keep his servants on board 
wages? yet a declaration similar in prin- 
ciple was made by this bill to every master 
in the kingdom. He did not mean to 
deny that there had been cases of gross 
occasional abuse under this system; but 
no man of judgment would say, that a 
system ought to be abolished because 
there were cases of abuse under it; nor 
did any mau at present know, with any 
degree of certainty, whether the abuses 
under the system had been of great ex- 
tent or not. He must say one word with 
respect to the petitions on this subject. 
How was it that when so many individuals, 
and so many classes of individuals, must 
feel a deep interest in the continuance of 
the truck-system, no petitions had been 
presented in its favour, though so many 
had been laid on the table against it ? 
That was one of the matters into which 
he wished to inquire. He supposed that 
it would be asserted by some hon. gentle- 
man that the truck-system enabled the 
masters to effect a greater reduction of 
wages than they would be able to effect 
if the labourer was paid in money. It 
might be said, too, that this was the 
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cause of the great number of the 
opponents of the present system, for 
that the labourer would be more sensi- 
bly made to feel the reduction in the 
scale of the comforts of life, and that he 
would naturally struggle against his own 
degradation. That opinion might be well 
founded, but he could not venture to legis- 
late on mere speculative opinion; he 
therefore required a Committee of Inquiry, 
without which he should not be satisfied 
to proceed. It was found, he believed, 
that though the system worked well in 
some places, it might have acontrary ten- 
dency in others; but how was the House 
to know that without inquiry—or how 
could they ascertain whether the evils of 
the system were such as to call on them 
to get rid of it—or that, if they did get rid 


of it, they might not introduce a greater 


evil in its place? He called, therefore, 
for an inquiry into the moral and physical 
condition of those who were under the 
influence of this system. There were, 
upon the present question, distinct issues 
on matters of fact, that could only be well 
tried before a Select Committee of that 
House. He had two distinct objects of 
inquiry, on which he wished for the best 
information. The first was, whether the 
system now existing was spontaneously 
adopted by the mutual consent of both 
masters and men, or whether it had been 
forced upon the latter by the pressure of 
distress ? The second, whether the advan- 
tages of the system were not greater than 
anything they could hope to obtain in at- 
tempting to suppress it? and to these two 
points might be added a third; namely, 
in what manner the change from the pre- 
sent system was to be best effected, if the 
making of that change should be found 
to be matter of necessity? With respect 
to the motives of the hon. Member who 
introduced the measure, there could be 
no doubt that they were of the best and 
most honourable kind; and the ability 
with which he supported his proposition 
was worthy of his zeal for the object he 
had in view. With these feelings towards 
the hon. Member, he need hardly say, 
that if he felt himself possessed of full in- 
formation upon the subject, and if that 
information induced him to think that the 
truck-system ought to be abolished, he 
would most willingly give his support to 
the present bill. But he was so impressed 
with the importance of the measure, that 
even if it had originated with the Govern- 
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ment, and had been brought forward as a 
cabinet measure, after inquiry by them, 
he felt he could not consent to adopt it 
without an inquiry by a committee of that 
House. Having said thus much, he should 
have sat down had it not been for the re- 
marks which had fallen last night from a 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) opposite. 
That right hon. baronet had warned the 
House to take care how it allowed the 
state of the manufacturing labourers to 
fall into the same condition as the agri- 
culturist in the southern agricultural 
counties. He admitted the propriety 
of the warning, but after paying, as he 
was bound to do, much attention to the 
subject, he had come to the conclusion 
that the explanation which the right hon. 
Baronet had given of the causes of the 
distress was quite incorrect. When such 
different opinions prevailed as to a fact 
which might be supposed to lie near the 
surface, he thought the House ought to 
be very cautious in its proceeding. On 
this part of the subject he wished to make 
one observation: he believed that many 
of the evils now felt by the people arose 
from the imperfect legislation of that 
House on matters of general interest. 
When any particular evil existed, indivi- 
duals were allowed to bring in measures 
which they believed to be likely to prove 
remedies to those evils, but which, being 
introduced without sufficient previous in- 
quiry, and being intended to meet a par- 
ticular contingency, often produced an 
injurious effect on the general interests of 
the country. There was not a Session 
passed in which they had not some med- 
dling with the Poor-laws. The present 
Session had scarcely commenced when 
five new laws were introduced. The con- 
sequence of this was, that they were worse 
off than if they had no Jaws atall. When 
were they to put an end to that species of 
petty and vexatious legislation? He 
thought the present was particularly a 
case in which they ought not to indulge 
their private or individual feelings, but 
allow the thing fairly to go to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, that viewing all 
the circumstances of the case, he thought 
the Bill, with proper modifications (for he 
would not pledge himself to approve of 
the whole of its provisions) ought to re- 
ceive his support. Some provisions ought 
to be introduced with respect to the 
mining districts, which were peculiarly 
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situated. Every person who knew any 
thing of mining must be aware, that work- 
men engaged in the mines could not be 
hired in the ordinary manner that labour- 
exs were. He thought, however, that no 
manager, or captain of a mine, should be 
allowed to keep a shop; because, though 
he might say to the workman, ‘“ You are 
free to deal where you please,” still, if the 
individual did not deal with him, he 
would have the power of discharging him, 
on any pretence, from the mine. 

Lord Althorp said, he was undoubtedly 
at first more inclined to support the 
Amendment than the bill. But, having 
heard the Gentlemen who came forward, 
and described the state of the country, 
their observations had materially altered his 
opinion, and he could not help viewing 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Middlesex as one of an extremely doubt- 
ful character. They were now placed in 
this situation, that they must either repeal 
all the laws relating to the truck-system, 
or they must render them perfectly ef- 
ficient. Such was the alternative pre- 
sented to them, and it was for the House 
to decide as to which course was the more 
eligible. A good deal had been said as to 
the character of the bill that was in- 
tended to be brought in, by Gentlemen 
who were not acquainted with its provi- 
sions. He, however, had seen the bill, 
which they had not, and therefore he could 
speak of it with confidence. Those Gen- 
tlemen appeared to be arguing with refer- 
ence to a bill which was formerly before 
Parliament, whereas, the present bill, 
though its object was the same, proposed 
to obtain that object by different means. 
In one point, this bill possessed a very 
great advantage over the bill of last year. 
This bill provided for the repeal of all the 
former Acts; and all the regulations with 
respect to the payment of wages in truck, 
contained in it, were clearly and specifi- 
cally expressed. Some provisions of a 
harsh nature with respect to that point, 
which were in the measure of last year, 
were excluded from this. Therefore the 
arguments used were not, in fact, applic- 
able to the bill then before the House. 
The question now under discussion was, 
whether, before Gentlemen saw this mea- 
sure, they would insist on having an in- 
quiry, and afterwards decide whether the 
bill should be adopted under all the cir- 
cumstances which might be brought to 
light, He confessed that he disapproved 
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of that course. The hon. member for 
Middlesex, in his very able and eloquent 
speech, inveighed against any interference 
with the wages of labour. That argu- 
ment, in the truth of which he entirely 
concurred, was adyanced by the hon. 
Member in a most unanswerable manner. 
But then the foundation of that argument 
was, that the transaction between the 
master and the labourer was free. Now 
the fact, on the contrary, was, that it was 
not tree. The labourer, under this system, 
got in debt to his master, and he was no 
longer a free agent, and that master could 
force him to the adoption of that or any 
other practice which he pleased. The 
hon. ari: said, that the labourer might 
getin debt with money as well as with goods. 
That was true, but not to the full extent 
which the hon. Member had asserted. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite last night 
pointed out how exceedingly important it 
was to prevent the manufacturing popula- 
tion from imbibing those feelings which at 
present showed themselves in many of the 
agricultural districts. In that sentiment 
he entirely concurred ; and, when he found 
the manufacturing districts petitioning, 
day after day, for the abolition of this 
system, he thought that it would be un- 
wise and imprudent to refuse their request, 
or to postpone this bill until a committee 
of inquiry had finished its labours. When 
his right hon. friend near him, and other 
hon. Gentlemen, who were advocates for 
free trade, admitted the necessity of adopt- 
ing a measure of this kind, it must be at 
once inferred, that an overwhelming cause 
led them to take that course. He had 
seen the measure, and would support its 
principle, but he did not pledge himself 
to approve of all its details. There were 
some districts to which, perhaps, it would 
not be applicable, and where it was neces- 
sary to proceed on another principle. 
When, however, the bill went into a com- 
mittee, and was altered and amended, he 
thought that it ought to be adopted by the 
House. 

Sir R. Peel said, he meant to support 
the bill of the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire; but in no stage of it would he con- 
sent to a Committee of Inquiry. The 
bill was, perhaps, opposed to the rigid 
rules of political economy. The rules of 
that science had reference to the produc- 
tion of wealth in a nation, but he must 
inquire what effect the application of them, 
in a given case, was likely to have on the 
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morals of a country. Now, if it were 
shown to him that the application of those 
rules added to the stock of wealth, but 
tended, at the same time, to the destruc- 
tion of morals amongst the people, he 
certainly, to preserve those morals pure, 
would overlook and throw aside the prin- 
ciples of political economy. They had 
established, amongst the greatest improve- 
ments in science, a standard of money, 
by which the value of different commodi- 
ties was to be obtained, Now, the only 
commodity over which the poor man had 
any command was hislabour. That being 
the case, then, he had a right to inquire, 
whether, in giving up that labour, the 
bargain made with the poor man was a 
free, just, and equitable one. Supposing 
that the transaction was not a fair one on 
the part of the master, he would ask, 
where was the poor man’s remedy? If 
the poor man were to be paid in money, 
then it was easy for the Magistrate to 
decide, if a complaint were made to him, 
If the poor maa had stipulated for 2s. and 
got only ls. 6d., it was evident that the 
Magistrate could grant redress. But if 
the labourer agreed to take a certain quan- 
tity of goods for his debt, in that case he 
had no legal remedy by which he could 
recover the price of his labour, because it 
then became a question of quality, and not 
merely of quantity. If the quality be 
deteriorated, and the quantity was not 
curtailed, there was no mode by which 
the poor man could legally enforce justice. 
On these few, simple, and _ tangible 
grounds, he should vote for the bill of 
the hon. member for Staffordshire. He 
was favourable to the payment of wages 
in money, because it encouraged feelings 
of sobriety and independence. He wished 
the poor man to have an opportunity of 
laying by a little money for old age, asa 
portion for a daughter, or a provision for 
his widow. This could not be done where 
the truck-system prevailed, and men were 
paid, not in money, but with bad butter, 
or bad cheese, which they were obliged to 
sell at a ruinous loss. 

Mr. H. Gurney said, that he was one 
of those who had opposed the former bill, 
and from all he had since heard, it appear- 
ed to him, that if ever there wasa bill 
which should have been sent for consider- 
ation to a Select Committee, this was one, 
There was a great difference of opinion, 
not only on the facts, but on the princi- 
ples of the measure, and it was very. 
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desirable that the subject should be fully 
investigated. If the noble Lord opposite, 
however, took the bill under his protec- 
tion, he had only to say, that he hoped 
the bill would receive that examination 
from the Government which he conceived 
it ought to receive from a Select Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Attwood commenced by observing, 
that he agreed with those who conceived, 
that great ills had arisen from the appli- 
cation of partial remedies and inefficient 
legislative enactments. He deprecated 
the measure about to be introduced, be- 
cause it partook of that character. The 
House was, in fact, again about to legislate 
without referring to the real circumstance, 
in which the evil to be remedied originated, 
and without adequate knowledge of the 
causes of the calamities, against the re- 
currence of which it was sought to provide. 
It was with pain he addressed the House 
on the subject, but he was satisfied, after 
considering all the statements, distressing 
as they were of his hon. friend the member 
for Staffordshire, and great as he ad- 
mitted the evils thus described to be, that 
the proposed measure was not a proper 
remedy. If the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Littleton) should be able to 
suppress the truck-system by his Bill— 
an object which he did not think the Bill 
would accomplish—the effect would only 
be, to involve those whom he wished to 
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would pay his wages in goods at their fair 
value, orin money ? This question brought 
the whole subject at once under considera- 
tion. It was clear that there was a surplus 
of labour; that trade was depressed, and 
that the sufferings of these workmen had 
their origin in the ruinous condition of the 
manufacture in which they were engaged. 
The wrong they suffered from an abuse of 
the truck-system was an evidence of their 
distress, but was not the cause of it; nor 
would their sufferings be removed by any 
measure, short of one which should re- 
store the general prosperity of their trade. 
To make out his case completely, the hon. 
member for Staffordshire ought to have 
gone further ; he ought to have learnt what 
was the condition of other bodies of work- 
men, where the truck-system does not 
prevail; and have shewn whether it was 
better than the deplorable state of work- 
men paid by truck. This task he (Mr. 
Attwood) would discharge. He would 
refer to the condition of labourers in the 
same branch of manufacture as that which 
the member for Staffordshire had chiefly 
cited, the iron manufacture; but amongst 
whom payment by truck did not prevail. 
On the 18th of March last, a petition was 
presented to the House from the iron- 
masters of Merthyr Tidvil, in the county of 
Glamorgan. That petition stated, that 
those who signed it employed about 
7,500 effective workmen; a population, 
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serve in greater calamities than those they’| therefore, of perhaps 30,000 or 40,000 


suffered under the system he desired to 
abrogate. The hon. Member had referred 
to numerous details, showing the degree 
in which workmen, paid their wages by 
truck, suffered from the operation of that 
system. The House could not be better 
occupied than in examining into details, 
however minute, which explained the con- 
dition of large bodies of the people, at 
a time like the present; and particularly 
when the House was about to legislate with 
a view of providing a remedy for urgent 
and severe distress. It appeared from the 
details thus brought before the House, 
that the labourer in many instances only 
received a nominal reward. That he took 
in payment for his labour an article for 8d. 
which was worth only 4d., for 6d. which 
was worth but 3d. This was a most im- 
portant fact, but the question to which it 
gave rise was, why is it? Why did the 
labourer submit to so delusive a system ? 
Why did he not leave the master who 
defrauded him, and seek for one who 


souls were dependant on their industry ; 
and the petitionersasserted, that these work- 
men were paid entirely in money. Within 
| about a week of the delivery of this pe- 
|tition, another was presented from the 


inhabitants of the town of Merthyr Tidvil, 
‘a town containing, he believed, about 
30,000 inhabitants, composed almost 
| wholly of labourers in the adjacent iron 
| works, and of persons dependant on the 
‘iron manufacture. It is there affirmed 
that the inhabitants suffer ‘grievous 
oppression and misery—that they have 
‘been gradually sinking deeper and deeper 
in distress and misery, until at last the 
greatest part of the population are now 
resigning themselves to hopelessness and 
despair; and that there are thousands of 
families in that town, who are the very 
pictures of distress and famine.” If the 
truck-system were to be charged with the 





sufferings of the Staffordshire labourers, 


what was it then which exposed to famine 


‘the Merthyr Tidvil workmen? But it 
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might perhaps be said, that though truck 
did not exist amongst these men, yet its 
existence in the same trade, and in the 
same neighbourhood also, was capable of 
having affected these labourers in an indi- 
rect manner, if not directly. It could do 
so in one way only, the employers of these 
men, surrounded by truck on all sides, 
might by its aid unduly lower money 
wages. Whether that were the fact or 
not would be seen by referring again to the 
first petition; that of the iron masters 
themselves. There it appeared that the 
employers were as greatly distressed as 
their workmen. ‘‘ The price at which 
iron sells,” say the masters, “ is so low 
that it does not reimburse us _ even 
the amount of the miserable wages we 
pay for labour ; leaving nothing for royal- 
ties—royalties being in the iron-trade 
the cost of the raw material; nothing for 
the raw material, nothing for capital, and 
nothing for bad debts.” Here then lay 
the true difficulty with which the House 
must grapple, if they desired that their 
endeavours to relieve the labourers should 
not be mistaken and useless. Low prices 
they must abolish, and not the truck-sys- 
tem. Raise the prices of the productions 
of labour to a remunerative level, and 
then the labourer would be fed. Wasdis- 
tress amongst the labouring population, 
confined to any particular trade or district ? 
Universally it prevailed, and everywhere 
from the same cause. Was it not the want 
of a remunerative price which plunged 
the agricultural labourer and the farmer 
in one common ruin; and was felt alike 
on all productive industry; but whilst 
the want of remunerative prices for the 
productions of industry was spreading 
ruin over the country, how had that House 
itself been employed? In passing acts to 
raise the value of money. But laws which 
raise the value of money, are laws which 
lower the prices of productions ; laws to 
produce precisely the evils under which 
the nation suffers. The last Act of this 
description was the Act of 1826, which 
abolished a paper, and substituted a good 
money, abolished a money of a lesser, and 
substituted one of a higher value. It is 
from that period, let the House observe, 
that the petitioners date their calamities, 
the hon. member for Staffordshire him- 
self asserted a corresponding fact. In 
1824, and in 1825, said he, there was no 
distress in the iron-trade; the masters 
were prosperous, and the workmen all 
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employed at good wages. And what say 
the petitioners of Merthyr Tidvil. “It is 
for the last four years say they, that we 
have been gradually sinking deeper and 
deeper in distress,” cause and effect then 
were plainly before them. They had 
their own measures to deal with: the 
money system established by themselves, 
and not the truck-system resorted 
to by the traders, must be revised, if they 
desired to save the perishing labourer, 
But the money system, said the noble 
Lord at the head'of the Exchequer, must 
remain untouched. Errors had been com- 
mitted. The great and fearful system as 
it now stands must be perpetual, what- 
ever be the consequences, and under no 
circumstances must that system be again 
considered or revised. Let it then be so. 
But he would tell the noble Lord, that 
so acting, there remained one other course, 
which, rugged though it was, and danger- 
ous, he would yet find himself compelled 
to travel. If he would take no measures 
for raising the prices of productions, he 
would be driven to take measures for re- 
ducing the cost of production. He must 
lessen the taxes. Not on any scale such 
as he dreamed of; not on any scale 
adapted with reference to the necessities 
of the Government; but adapted to the 
necessities of the people. Taxes must 
be reduced to such an extent as, in the 
language of the petition he had quoted 
before, would effectually relieve the peo- 
ple from their grievous misery and op- 
To reconcile such an effectual 
reduction of the taxes with the security of 
public faith, and the preservation of exist- 
ing establishments, was the task which 
the noble Lord had prepared for himself ; 
but he could tell the noble Lord; that 
if, abstaining from such reduction, he 
should be able to succeed Jong in wringing 
the present amount of annual taxation 
from the country, in money and in prices 
of the present value, the productive in- 
dustry of the country would give way, 
and would sink under the burthen thus 
imposed. The system of paying wages 
by truck, as adopted in the iron-districts, 
and the abuse of that system, had been, 
in fact, mainly in consequence of the laws 
for changing the currency. He would 
endeavour to explain the operation. 
Money had been rendered by law, less in 
quantity, and higher in value. No man 
now denied that. Then of necessity fol- 
lowed a general fall of prices, and a 
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general reduction of wages. But what 
was the process by which alone wages 
could be reduced? By no other means 
could wages be reduced, but by an alter- 
ation effected in the proportion between 
the demand for labour and its supply— 
by an over supply of labour. The same 
principle corer wages in the iron-trade, 
and in all other branches of industry. 
He recollected the answer given by a far- 
mer to a committee of that House. Having 
stated that if prices fell wages must fall ; 
and being asked, ‘‘ Are the wages of labour 
easily reduced ?” his answer was, ‘‘ No. It 
is avery difficult thing to get down the 
wages of labour. The only way is, for 
the master, where he employed five men, 
to employ only four: let him discharge 
one out of five, and he would soon pull 
down the wages of the workmen.” Thus 
it was that a general reduction of the 
wages of labour, enforced by whatever 
means, legislative or otherwise, was attend- 
ed with consequences more dangerous, 
calamitous, and extensive, than perhaps 
any other evil to which a great manufac- 
turing, commercial, and agricultural peo- 
ple could be subjected. Want of employ- 
ment, an excess of labour, a redundant 
population, general and universal distress, 
crime and misery, were necessary con- 
comitants. The truck-system had been, 
in fact, resorted to in the iron-trade, asa 
means of escaping from calamities, as an 
alleviation of difficulties, which the Legis- 
lature, by changes in the value of money, 
had imposed. The manufacturer had been 
placed under the necessity of reducing 
the wages of his men; but the wages of 
labour were governed by the demand for 
labour. The manufacturer of iron was un- 
able to reduce hisdemand for labour, with- 
out first suspending his works and ma- 
chinery, and that was ruin to the manu- 
facturer. As long as the workman saw the 
usual revolutions of the wheels, heard the 
blast of the furnace, and the stroke on the 
anvil, he knew that his labour was as usual 
required, So circumstanced, he would 
submitto no reduction in the price of labour, 
whatever might bethe necessities of his em- 
ployer. Wages could not be reduced, there- 
fore, till work should be suspended. Sur- 
plus labour would then be thrown on the 
market, and wages would fall. But the 
master-manufacturer would not abandon 
his works, whilst able to carry them on on 
any terms. That had been asserted by 


his hon. friend the member for Stafford- 
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shire; and he was glad to hear from such 
a quarter that avowal. That hon. Gen- 
tleman, or at least the school whose doc- 
trines he espoused, had hitherto maintain- 
ed an opposite opinion. The House had 
been repeatedly told by them, that traders 
ought not to be believed, when they repre- 
sented that they carried on their operations 
with loss. It was contrary to the very 
nature of trade, said the political econo- 
mists, for traders so to act. With that 
assertion the House had been called on to 
repel the complaints of the ship-owners, 
ship-builders, of silk-manufacturers, of 
the iron-masters, and of men engaged in 
other branches of distinctive industry. 
Now, however, it was admitted, that the 
iron-trade at least had long been carried 
on with loss. The truth was, that men 
whose capital was embarked in an un- 
profitable manufacture, were generally un- 
able to abandon that manufacture, without 
abandoning also all they possessed of 
value—their fortune, and the advantages 
of their experience. So situated, they 
would proceed, in the hope of rendering 
that ruin doubtful, which, by not proceed- 
ing, would be made certain; they would 
cling to the last remains of a capital 
which they could not withdraw, until 
bankruptcy, the greatest calamity, as it had 
been truly called by Adam Smith, to 
which a trader could be subject, closed 
their exertions. But as long as the usual 
number of works continued in operation, 
wages would not fall. High wages and 
blow prices effected a rapid exhaustion 
of capital. Those manufacturers whose 
capital was the slenderest would be first 
ruined. Their works suspended, their 
labourers thrown out of employment, then 
pressed down the market of labour, and 
so wages would fall. Such had been the 
precise process which, twice repeated in 
recent experience, (and for the accuracy 
of its description he appealed to hon. 
friends of his who sat near, engaged in 
that branch of trade) had adjusted the 
wages of labour to a reduced price of 
iron; reduced by legislative changes then, 
as now, in the value of money. Numerous 
bankruptcies amongst the manufacturers 
had preceded the fall of wages. But the 
last reduction in the price of iron, the fall 
which commenced four years since, had 
not been accompanied by bankruptcies, 
and yet wages had been reduced. This 
was owing to-~the truck-system, which 





afforded a mitigated form of lowering the 
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remuneration of labour. Reduced remu- 
neration was in that shape more readily 
submitted to by the workman; but chiefly 
it was, that by payment in goods the ma- 
nufacturer supplied the exhaustion of his 
capital. The hon. member for Stafford- 
shire had himself, inother words, asserted 
that fact, when he said that the goods 
which the truck-master paid for wages 
were purchased by him at acredit of three 
or six months; that is, the truck-master 
was not called on to pay for the goods, 
till three months or six months after he 
had disbursed them in wages to his men. 
Wages were paid weekly; the payment 
day arrives; you require that payment 
shall be made to the workman in gold 
money. But suppose the case of a manu- 
facturer who is unable longer to procure 
gold money. The 1l. note, which he 
could have more easily procured, a previ- 
ous Act of the Legislature has abolished. 
The banker will not advance gold on terms 
so facile, either as to credit or price, as 
those on which he would have advanced 
paper. The trader would be at once ruin- 
ed, if the truck-system did not come to 
his aid. By purchasing goods, and pay- 
ing goods as wages, he postpones for six 
months any demand on himself. His 
capital was wasting, but his credit re- 
mained, and by this device he found the 
means of struggling a little longer with 
ruin. Such were the real facts of the case, 
and the passing of this Act would be a 
statute of bankruptcy, against not a small 
proportion of traders in different branches 
of manufacture, now contending with 
difficulties which that House itself had 
imposed. In paper, had the House said, 
you shall not pay. Gold the trader found 
it out of his power to procure; and now 
the House was called on to inflict on him 
the penalty of bankruptcy, as a punish- 
ment for his inability. But why, it might 
be asked, if such be the situation of any 
considerable body of traders, is not their 
case stated in petitions. Traders were 
a body not prone to proclaim their suffer- 
ings; but it was not the less certain that 
the House, by passing this Bill, would 
drive a numerous class of traders to hope- 
Jess bankruptcy. He knew well the con- 
dition of many of those persons; and 
knew also, that he, whilst he was advo- 
cating their cause, was inflicting a deep 
wound on their feelings ; and he told the 
House they had no right to crush men so 
circumstanced, In conclusion, he again re- 
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peated, in reference to the assertion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the suf- 
ferings of the labourers would receive no 
alleviation from any such expedients as the 
abolishing the truck-system. The want of a 
remunerative price for productions it was 
which involved the labourer and his em- 
ployer in common difficulties, throughout 
all branches of industry. If, with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, they refused all 
relief by measures which might establish 
higher prices, no other course was open, 
but to lower the cost of the productions 
of industry, by an effectual and great re- 
duction of taxation. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that, even if 
he agreed with the hon. Member who just 
sat down, that the mode of paying wages 
by the truck-system had been introduced 
as a substitute for paper money, that 
would be an additional argument in his 
mind for supporting the present measure. 
Until the House decided that another sys- 
tem of currency should be established, 
they ought to adhere to that which ex- 
isted. Bad as the paper system was, it 
was better than a currency of cheese and 
butter, and other matters of that descrip- 
tion. He agreed with those Members 
who said, that the truck-system was an 
indirect mode of diminishing wages ; but 
he went further, for he said, it was an un- 


just and undue mode of diminishing wages. 


In giving his support to this measure, he 
considered he was violating no principle. 
The principle which he always advocated 
was, that they should confer the greatest 
possible benefit on the people for whom 
they had to legislate. With regard to 
the principles of political economy, he ad- 
vocated them because they served as a 
fixed line to guide him, but he had never 
asserted that they were to approach that 
line under all circumstances, and at all 
times. He owned he was not so sanguine 
as some of his hon. friends as to the bene- 
fits to be expected from this measure. It 
was a difficult subject, but, after all the 
consideration he could give it, he believed 
the measure would be beneficial to the 
great mass of the manufacturing popula- 
tion. It had been said, in the course of 
the Debate, that the truck-system had 
grown up because it was pleasing to the 
labourers. That might have been the case, 
in the first instance, but subsequently, no 
doubt, the practice had been greatly 
abused. No one could doubt that, under 
the system as it now existed, it was out of 
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the power of the labouring man to secure | words on this subject, especially as a pe- 
the performance of the contract into which | tition had been presented from the town 
he proposed to enter, and might think he | which he represented, signed by 8,000 
had concluded. When he was told that | workmen, and upwards of 100 masters, 


it was better to leave the labourer in per- 
fect freedom to enter into what contract 
he pleased, he adopted the principle; but 
he asked, whether the labourer had perfect 
freedom and power to enforce the con- 
tract? The poor labourer was bound, by 
the law of settlement, by the difficulty of 
removal, by the ties of kindred and affec- 
tion—and, above all, he was bound by the 
combination amongst the masters. Then, 
what was the inconvenience that would 
result from this measure? they would 
enable the labourer to avoid exchanging 
his labour for a deceptive commodity. 
He could then exchange it for that which 
was exchangeable for every thing he re- 
quired. The bill secured to him what 
was of value, and what he knew the value 
of. Its tendency, therefore, was, in that 
point of view, to preserve the labourer 
from the consequences of his own impru- 
dence and ignorance. Such a principle 
of legislation, he contended, was not un- 
just. The hon. member for Middlesex 
objected to the details of a bill not ac- 
tually before the House, and of which he 
could know nothing. He objected, that 
the bill would destroy the advantage 
arising from competition, and would give 
a monopoly to the large manufacturers ; 
it would prevent, too, the hon. Member 
thought, the masters from selling cheaper 
to their workmen than retail dealers, as 
they now did in many instances. That 
objection, however, fell to the ground. 
The bill did not prevent the master from 
keeping a shop, and selling to the labourers 
for money, but prevented him from paying 
their labour in goods, without first pay- 
ing for it in money. Another objection 
was, that the bill would be attended with 
inconvenience where the truck-system did 
not prevail. Now, the fact was, that the 


| against the system. It was a remarkable 
fact, that all the parties concerned in the 
| traffic were favourable to this bill, and he, 
therefore, thought, that they ought to 
grant it to them, although he must con- 
fess that he did not feel sure of the sound- 
ness of the principle on which it was pro- 
posed. Atthe same time he must ob- 
serve, that he had so much confidence in 
the spread of knowledge among the manu- 
facturers and artizans of those districts, 
as not to be afraid of the refusal of this 
measure causing any rising or disturbance 
among them. But when he found all 
parties thus anxious to have the measure 
conceded to them, he would confess that 
he had not the courage to set up his own 
individual opinion against the demand of 
all those who were most interested in the 
subject. He had no doubt of the justice 
of the proposition, that both masters and 
men should be at liberty to regulate their 
own concerns, and perhaps it was for this 
very reason that the measure ought to be 
granted, since it was an Act which both 
parties concurred in asking for. [‘* Ques- 
tion.” | 
Mr. Hume said, that if the House was 
impatient, perhaps it would be better to 
adjourn the Debate. 
Mr. Tennant complained, that the rule 
which the bill of the hon. member for 
Staffordshire required them to lay down 
was not that of allowing men to make the 
best bargains for themselves; on the con- 
trary, its principle was, to put men ina 
| state of destitution, and so take it out of 
| their power to form any contract at all. 
If this interference between the master and 
| the labourer was suffered, he did not 
, 
know what might be the consequence. 
The thing of which he chiefly complained 
was, that this measure was unphilosophical 








| 








bill would not be called into operation un- | and unstatesmanlike; for its object was be- 
less the evil it was intended to remedy was yond the power of man to accomplish. 
felt by the Magistrate. There was no use | [t was a bill which would most certainly 
in going through the details of a bill | be evaded; because the higher rights of 
which had not yet been introduced ; but | self-protection would always _ interfere 
he was anxious to state, that he gave his | with any law they might pass. The noble 
support to the measure, because he felt | Lord had stated as a reason for passing 
that it was calculated to prevent fraud, | this law, that the parties were not free ; 





and protect the poor and ignorant. but how could this be any argument for 
‘making them legs free? which would, 
he contended, be the result of the pro- 
posed enactment. Another reason that 


The Attorney General said, that repre- 
senting a very populous and manufactur- 
ing town, he was desirous of saying a few 
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the noble Lord had given for support- | advantage? As long asit is advantageous 
ing the bill was, that he was afraid to | for them to employ the labourer, they will 
oppose it ; but he must say, that he never | be induced to do so by the obligation of 
had expected to hear intimidation made | self-interest, always endeavouring to pay 
use of as an argument in that House; | in that commodity which costs the least. 
and still less had hethought that the noble | It is in evidence, and would the exami- 
Lord would be the person to make use of | nation before the committee be of a nature 
such anargument. With respect to the | to controvert it, that the industrious 
other arguments that had been used in mechanic cannot obtain the pecuniary 
favour of the measure, they appeared to | reward of his labour, but receives in ex- 
him to be equally unsatisfactory ; and he | change those commodities which are of 
would venture to say, that no eminent | no use to him, and which he is obliged to 
writer on political economy could be found | travel many long and weary miles to 
who should say that this Act was in con- | huxter away, at a loss of more than fifty 
formity with the principles of that science; | per cent on its nominal value, besides the 
and he therefore hoped that the House | loss of his time, consumed in the process, 
would, at least, think it necessary to insti- and which time is the poor man’s stock in 
tute avery particular inquiry into the ques- | trade. The hon. member for Borough- 
tion before it proceeded to legislate upon it. | bridge (Mr. Attwood), has pressed into 

Mr. D. Whittle Harvey.—The hon. | the service of this Debate that ready 
Member who has just sat down appears | recruit, which is always at his command 
surprised, notwithstanding the number | in his frequent conflicts in this House— 
and variety of the arguments which have | I meanthe currency. That is the point to 
been pressed into this night’s Debate, that | which all his arguments tend; and it can- 
no one has attended to what he said last | not be denied, that not a bill is introduced 
night, or ventured to grapple with his | on which, somehow or other, he does not 
challenge to shew what is philosophical | bring it tobear. But this apparent devi- 
legislation. Ido not consider it incon- | ation from the matter immediately before 
sistent with sound philosophy to introduce | the House thus arises. The Motion be- 
from time to time, those measures which | fore the House in reality involves the con- 
may become necessary, and which have | dition of the country; and the Amend. 
for their object the guardianship of the | ment, in point of fact, is for an inquiry 
rights of the labouring community from | into the state of the nation; and hence 
the oppression of the master; and if | itis, that every Gentleman feels himself 
one proposition be more characteristic | at liberty to advance his peculiar views as 
of that than another, it is this now | the cause of, and the remedy for, our 
before us. All who have opposed this | distress. But let us reason as long as we 
measure call for inquiry, as if they | may, with or without Committees of In- 
were in doubt as to the object of the | quiry, it must all come to this—that the 
complaint. Do they propose to examine | country is over-borne with unequal tax- 
before the committee a greater number of | ation, and that it is utterly impossible that 
witnesses than there have been petitions | our various affairs can be carried on with 
presented this night ? Have we not had | the restricted monetary means now at our 
One petition signed by 17,000 persons ; a j disposal. It is, therefore, incumbent on 
second by 10,000; a third by 9,000; all | this House, as speedily as possible, not 
complaining of a specific grievance? What | only to take into consideration the actual 
they complain of is nothing ambiguous, | amount of taxation, which must, under 
nothing undefined, nothing but what is | all circumstances, be great and oppressive, 
characteristic of the misery they endure. | but the mode of equalizing it. I cannot 
They state, that for their labour they can- | agree with those hon. Members who would 
not get their due reward in that standard | postpone the consideration of the question 
of value which is convertible into the ne- | until this House be radically reformed— 
cessaries of life. It is said, that if they | the time for which, I trust, is not far 
do not take lumps of fetid bacon, or that | distant. I do not consider this House so 
miserable stuff called beer, but in reality | imperfect in its composition and feelings as 
dish-water, at 6d. a pot, their masters | to be incompetent to entertain this sub- 
will not employ them. But do we expect ject; and after the earnest, honest, and 
that these benevolent masters would give | straightforward assurances of the Chan- 
them even this, unless it was for their own | cellor of the Exchequer, I not only hope 
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for the absolute repeal of four or five 
millions of taxes, but for nine or ten 
millions of those which bear almost ex- 
clusively on the industrious labour of the 
country; and for this latter portion, that 
he will find a substitute in a well-ordered 
and impartially-regulated property-tax. 
An hon, Gentleman near me, the member 
for Wootton Bassett,—of whose speech it 
is impossible to speak too highly, —opposes 
this bill, and indeed evades it, by support- 
ing a committee, because, he says, the 
payment of labour in truck is one of those 
necessary evils by which fraud is artfully 
concealed from the poor--it acting asa 
subtle contrivance for plundering the 
labourer of twenty-five or thirty per cent 
of his wages. Against that odious doctrine 
I must enter my protest; for whatever 
wages a than can earn ought to be paid to 
him in money which he can convert to such 
purposes as his necessities—for I fear | 
cannot speak of his comforts—require ; 
and whatever controls that power, is an 
act of injustice. Other considerations 

resent themselves to my mind, but the 
Kur of the night prevents me from say- 
ing more than that I give the bill to com- 
pel the payment of wages in money my 
cordial support. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the hon. Gen- 
man opposite (Mr. Harvey) had not 
pointed out in what way the measure be- 
fore the House would remedy the evil 
complained of. One of the members of 
Government had said, he was afraid to 
refuse legislating in compliance with the 
wishes expressed in the petitions, while 
the other two of his colleagues who had 
spoken, approved of the measure, without 
stating how they expected the alleged 
remedy to operate. Much had been said 
of the theories of political economists—but 
he, for one, would say, that its motto was 
“ Nullius in verba”—he would say, too, 
of political economy, what had been said 
of legislation, that it was a science which 
had the happiness of mankind for its ob- 
ject, and experienee for its guide. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that in the 
present Debate he stood in the extraordi- 
nary predicament of one who agreed with 
what had been said by the Gentlemen, 
both for and against the present measure. 
He might use the words of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, that “much might be said on 
both sides.” But above all, he agreed 


with what had fallen from the hon. mem- 
ber for Boroughbridge, although he knew 
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that there were some persons—aye, and 
some Members of that House—who would 
put him in a straight-waistcoat for so say- 
ing. It was his opinion, that the changes 
which had taken place in the currency 
were the great causes of the derangement 
of the relations of all classes of society. If 
the evils thus occasioned were not remedied 
in time, they would go on increasing, and 
ultimately produce difficulties under which 
the country must-sink. In that opinion 
he was confirmed more and more every 
day. In all classes, with agriculturists, 
and merchants, and manufacturers, he 
found the one universal complaint to be, that 
they could not obtain prices which would 
enable them to pay the taxes. Such being 
his conviction, he should not act fairly 
towards the hon. member for Borough- 
bridge, if he did not state his entire ac- 
quiescence in the opinion of that hon, 
Gentleman, however unpopular that opi- 
nion might be. He knew that it was un- 
popular with many hon. Members of that 
House, who believed that the change of 
the currency was an unwise measure at 
the time when it was effected but who 
thought that now it was better, and likely 
to be attended with less calamity, to per- 
severe than to attempt to retrace their 
steps. ‘They might be right, but he could 
not think so. If they would reconsider the 
whole measure, and its consequences, they 
would find it the source of all the evils 
which at present afflicted society; from 
all which he believed the country would 
recover, if the error of that change were 
even now repaired. He thought that he 
heard from the hon, member for Colches- 
ter one sentence, in which he especially 
concurred. It was to the effect—that, in 
the present state of the currency, the pre- 
sent amount of taxes and other burthens 
could not be endured. He entirely ap- 
proved of the principle of the system pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire; and surely, if the labouring part of 
the population merited the high eulogium 
passed upon them by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, they were competent to judge 
of that measure, in which their interests 
were immediately affected, and of which 
their experience enabled them to judge. 
He could not approve of the sentiment 
expressed by that hon. Member who had 
said, that when his own reason had been 
convinced, he would not yield to the 
mistaken notions of others. On a question 
like the present, he considered it both ex- 
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pedient and just to yield to the feelings of 
the persons interested, unless some serious 
evil was likely to result from such acquies- 
cence. But hon. Members had talked of 
the necessity for inquiry, before the House 
should take any steps upon the subject. 
Now, to talk of inquiry in the House of 
Commons, concerning any complaint of 
the people, was to tell them that it was 
intended to give them no relief, but to 
baffle their expectations, by delay. He, 
for one, would be willing to inquire to the 
bottom into every subject connected with 
the state of the country; but the measure 
before the House raised no occasion for 
inquiry, as it was plain that it could do no 
evil, and that it might be, at least, a palli- 
ative for evils which were acknowledged to 
exist, and for which those who suffered 
them considered it a remedy. In that 
case, they were more capable, by reason 
of their experience and intimacy with the 
subject, to form a just opinion than the 
most scientific political economist. He 
was as much impressed as any man with 
the value of political economy; and he 
was himself, perhaps, too much a theorist ; 
but he knew that the soundest theory 
might be applied in a manner calculated 
to produce effects the most opposite to its 
natural results. Such, he believed, to 
have been the case with respect to the 
currency; and he believed, that if one 
great man, of whom the House and the 
country had been deprived, were now 
amongst them—he meant the late Mr. 
Ricardo—the characteristic candour of 
that lamented Gentleman would lead him 
to acknowledge, that he, with many other 
hon. Members, including himself, had been 
in error. He wished, however, to see the 
principles of political economy fully put 
into practice in respect to the intercourse 
of this country with other nations. He 
was sure that the removal of all restrictions 
upon British commerce with neighbouring 
States, especially with France, would pro- 
mote the prosperity of both. With re- 
spect to the object of the hon. Gentleman’s 
bill, he would only add, that the bill 
would not make any compulsory arrange- 
ments between the employers and the 
labourers. It would only enable the latter 
to obtain payment for their labour in money, 
if they did not choose to accept it in 
goods. 
Mr. Cresset Pelham said, that he would 
by no means refuse his assent to a measure 
which would tend to alleviate distress 
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where distress existed. In the part of the 
country with which he was most acquainted 
he saw no indications of distress greater 
than he had always before known to pre- 
vail. * The people around him, as far as 
he had opportunity of observing, wore, at 
least, the appearance of content. He 
knew, however, that the people disliked the 
truck-system very much; he believed it to 
be very injurious, and therefore he would 
support the measure. 

Mr. Littleton said, that as the Members 
seemed impatient, he would not detain 
them by making the observations in reply 
which he should otherwise have considered 
it his duty to make. He would remind 
the House that the question which he had 
submitted was, whether they would give 
him leave to bring in a bill on the subject 
which had that evening occasioned so 
much discussion? Of that bill, the ob- 
ject would be little more than to render 
effectual the laws which already existed. 
His hon. friend (if the member for Brid- 
port would allow him to use the term) had 
called on the member for Colchester to 
explain in what manner the bill would put 
down the abuses complained of. Now, it 
was too much to ask of any hon. member 
to explain how a bill would operate, of 
which he yet knew none of the provisions. 

The House divided. The numbers were— 
For the Motion 167; Against it 27; 
Majority 140. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, Dec.15. 


Minutes.) Petitions presented. For the abolition of 
Slavery, by Lord SuFrie.p, Lord Ktne, Lord WHARN- 
cLirFg, and Lord Gosrorp, from various Congregations 
of Dissenters. By Lord SurrigLp, for Lord Holland, 
from the Town of Nottingham, against the Truck- 
system, and for the Redress of Grievances. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.] The 
Duke of Hamilton presented Petitions 
from Linlithgow, Hamilton, in the County 
of Lanark, and a third from another place 
in Scotland, all in favour of Reform in 
Parliament. He fully agreed with the 
prayers of these .petitioners. He was 
glad to have the honour of laying them 
before their Lordships; and he could 
assure their Lordships, they were the fore- 
runners of many others. He should not 
have made one observation in presenting 
them, had it not been said in another 
place, that the people of Edinburgh 
wanted no Reform in Parliament. That 
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assertion was disproved by a meeting 
lately held there, in which all the leading 
inhabitants had agreed to support the 
Petition for Reform.—Petition laid on the 
Table. 


West-India Proprietors. 


Ce detected 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Dec. 15. 


Minutes.) A New. Writ was ordered for Plympton Earle, 
in the room of Viscount VALLETORT, who had accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Bills. Mr. Hugues Huaues obtained Jeave to bring in a 
Bill, to amend the Building Acts, The Patents Continua- 
tion Bill went through a Committee. The Witnesses 
Examination Bill, the Interpleaders Bill, the Prohibition 
and Mandamus Bill, and the Arbitration Bill, were all 
read a second time. The Lords’ Amendments to the Ad- 
ministration of Justice Amendment Bill were agreed to. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Macau.ey, 
various Reports and Correspondence relative to the treat- 
ment of Slaves:—On the Motion of Mr. Euuice, the 
Imports and Exports of Ireland :—On the Motion of Lord 
NuGeEnt, accounts of Cotton and Deal imported, and 
Ships mortgaged, belonging to the Port of London. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Slavery, by Mr. 
Ewart, three from Protestant Dissenters of Liverpool 
and its neighbourhood :—By Sir G. Hzarucorer, four 
from various places in Rutlandshire:—By Mr. R. Grant, 
eight from various places in Scotland:—By Mr. ADEANE, 
froma place in Cambridge:—By Sir A. Cuicuesrer, 
from Belfast, praying for compensation:—-By Lord 
Boyz, four from Cork:—By Sir W. INnGiLBy, from 
Welbourn : —By Sir R. InGuis, from a place in the East 
Riding of York:—By Mr. Burton, from Beverley :— 
By Mr. MacauLey, 200 from certain Dissenting Congre- 
gations in Somersetshire:—By Mr. Briscoe, from several 
places in Surrey :—By Lord J. Russe, from Dissenters 
in Bedfordshire. By the same noble Lord, from Tavis- 
tock, for the extension of the Franchise, and for Vote by 
Ballot:—By Mr. Jounstone, from Inverkeithing, and 
another Burgh in Scotland. For the repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes, by Sir G. Roprnson, from Northampton: 
—By Mr. Barron, from Beverley:—By Mr. |Leicu 
LEIGH, from Wells. By Mr. ApgEANE, from Wisbeach, 
praying that the Provisions of the Local Courts Bill 
might be extended to Cambridge and the Isle of Ely. 
For the extension of the Elective Franchise to the Catho- 
lics of Galway, by Mr. BLunrt, from a Parish of Galway: 
—By Sir J. Bourke, four from Protestants and Catholics 
of Galway. By Sir W. INGILBy, from a place in Lincoln, 
for a repeal of the Duty on Insurances; from Spilsby, 
with a similar prayer; and from Spalding, against the 
Tax on Coals. 


Compensation To WeEst-INpDIAN Pro- 
PRIETORS.] Mr. Ewart presented a 
Petition from West-India merchants and 
others, praying for compensation if Slavery 
be abolished, and praying for inquiry into 
the condition of the slaves. The hon. 
Member said, he heartily concurred in the 
prayer of the petition, and expressed a 
hope, that whatever might be done, due 
regard would be had to the interests of the 
West-India proprietors. He was con- 
vinced that to produce favourable results 
the abolition of slavery must be gradual. 

General Gascoyne also supported the 
prayer of the petition, and expressed a 
doubt whether the people would be will- 
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ing to submit to be taxed to compensate 
the planters, though persons admitted that 
such compensation was necessary. The 
sum necessary for the purpose would 
probably augment the burthens of the State 
one fourth, though the amount was not 
yet settled, and he could not, therefore, 
speak positively. He would, however, be 
glad to submit even to that to have the 
question set at rest, and he was in hopes 
that the hon. and learned member for 
Yorkshire, who gave a notice, would have 
brought the matter to a conclusion. His 
zeal, it appeared, was checked by the 
Government; the wild elephant had been 
yoked to the tame ones of office, and he 
went quietly in harness like them. The 
hon. Gentleman gave notice, that when 
the question was discussed, he should 
move, “ That an inquiry be instituted to 
ascertain what compensation should be 
given to the planters.” 

Mr. A. Trevor said, that he would cor- 
dially second the gallant General. 


Pensions on THE Criviv List (IRe- 
LAND.)] Sir John Newport rose to move 
“that an humble Address be presented for 
a copy of the grant of a pension on the 
Irish Civil List, to Charles Hooper and 
P. Martin, and their representatives, 
specifying the term for which it was 
granted, and the conditions, if any, there- 
unto annexed, as also the names of the 
persons to whom it is now payable.” The 
circumstances connected with this pension, 
were these :—It was granted so far back 
as the year 1756, for what he knew not; 
but it was granted, with this condition, 
that it should be continued annually until 
the sum of 2,000/. should be paid to the 
party at one payment. The payments 
had been continued up to the present 
time ; out of what notion of economy he 
was at a loss to guess. It was paying for 
all that time, an interest of 10/. per cent on 
2,000/., which might be easily obtained at 
present at three-and-a-half per cent. But 
the Irish Civil List had always been re- 
markable for its extravagance. As one 
instance, he might mention a case which 
occurred in the time of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. The name of George Charles ap- 
peared for along time on the List as a 
pensioner to the amount of |,200/. a-year, 
but no person knew who this George 
Charles was. At last a return was moved 
for, setting forth who the party receiving 
the sum was, and on what account it was 
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granted ; and from that return it appeared 
that George Charles was the Count de 
Veri, the Sardinian Ambassador, to whom 
the pension had been granted for some 
real or supposed services performed to this 
country in the negotiations connected with 
the Treaty of Paris. No doubt many other 
similar cases might be mentioned. 


Tue Jews.] Mr. R. Grant, in present- 
ing a Petition from the Jews of London, 
in favour of the Emancipation of the Jews, 
stated that he should, on Thursday, the 17th 
of February, bring forward a motion on the 
subject. But that notice was to be subject 
to the passing or not of the bill for abolish- 
ing the Oath of Abjuration. That bill, if 
it passed, would, he believed, affect the 
condition of the Jews, and, with some slight 
modification, would accomplish all that 
he sought. Should that be the effect of 
the bill, though he did not affirm that it 
would, his motion would be unnecessary. 
He should rather, however, that the matter 
were considered above board than collater- 
ally and incidentally. 

Colonel Cradock took the opportunity 
of asking, as it had been stated that the 
Jews were outcasts in the land, if a Jew, 
whose father, grandfather, and great grand- 
father were born in Monmouth-street, would 
be considered as a native of this country, 
and if he were taken with arms in his 
hands, fighting against this country in the 
service of a foreign State, would he be 
punished as a native-born subject ?, Would 
his plea that he was a Syrian be admitted? 
If it would not, then it was hard to deprive 
the Jew of civil rights, and extremely hard 
to recognize his birth only to make it a 
pretext for punishment. He would cer- 
tainly support the motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Sir R. Inglis would not answer the 
question ; but when the subject came be- 
fore the House he would discuss it. 

Mr. R. Grant would be prepared to 
explain the situation of these people, 
naturalized in this country, when the ques- 
tion was discussed. 

General Gascoyne would watch the 
Oath of Abjuration bill, after what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. R. Grant had given no opinion as 
to the legal construction of the Oath of 
Abjuration Repeal bill. 

Petition to be printed. 

Sinecures IN Scotutanp.] On a 
VOL. I. 
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Motion that some Petitions be laid on the 
Table, 

Mr. William Dundas took occasion to 
allude to the observations made by the 
hon. member for Ayr (Mr. Kennedy,) 
when he thought fit the other evening, to 
allude to the offices held by him (Mr. 
Dundas) in Scotland. The hon. Member 
had then stated the income of those offices 
at a sum of 7,000/. a year, but he would 
find, on inquiry, that he had allowed him- 
self to become the instrument of much 
misrepresentation and exaggeration on 
this subject. It was quite true that pecu- 
liar circumstances, to which he need not 
advert, had in one year made the total in- 
come 7,800/., but on an average, the three 
offices of Lord Register, Register of the 
Sasines, and Keeper of the Signet, pro- 
duced only 4,500/. a-year. It should be 
recollected, however, that, as Register, the 
securities for the holding of the greater 
part of the landed property of Scotland 
passed through his office, and accuracy in 
the clerks was necessary; and that he (Mr. 
Dundas) was held responsible for every 
error they committed. So far, indeed, had 
this been carried, that the insertion of 
George 3rd, instead of George 2nd, had 
produced an action in one case, in which 
he was compelled to pay damages to the 
amount of 400/.; and in another, the bare 
omission of a word had cost him 3007. 
The office was not, therefore, without duty 
and responsibility, and he thought the hon. 
Member should have given himself some 
time for accurate inquiry before he made 
exaggerated representations to the House. 

Mr. Kennedy said, he had endeavoured 
to fulfil a public duty with as great a de- 
gree of courtesy to the right hon. Gentle- 
man as circumstances would allow, and he 
had certainly not trusted so much to 
hearsay information as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman supposed. He had made diligent 
inquiries on the subject, and he begged it 
to be distinctly understood, that his object 
was not to bring any odium on the right 
hon. Gentleman, but to enable the Govern- 
ment to correct the errors which were 
visible in an important parliamentary paper, 
and to guard against their recurrence. At 
the same time, however, he must say, that 
supposing the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment respecting the income of 5,000/. to 
be correct, he did not hear of any services 
required by the offices, nor did he recol- 
lect any services performed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, which entitled him to 
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receive so large a sum from sinecure situ- 
ations, in the present distressed state of 
the country. 

Sir G. Warrender recommended a revi- 
sion of all the pensions and sinecures drawn 
from the resources of the country ; and 
although he felt that no man would be 
willing to touch the pension of a Nelson, 
or the Conqueror of Waterloo, yet as the 


Living of Stanhope. 
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5,000/. granted to the family of the Duke 
of Marlborough had been reduced twenty- 
seven per cent, he thought every other | 
pension and sinecure, should be subjected 
toa reduction at least to that amount. 
The right hon. Gentleman, after alluding | 
to the noble example set by the Marquis 

Camden, observed, that the late Earl of 

Stair, the moment he came to his family | 
property, resigned a diplomatic pension of 

1,500/ a-year—an example which it would 

be to the honour of many of the noble 

families of the country to follow at the 

present moment. For his part he was 

determined, if the Government failed to 

insist on ample reductions in the sinecures 

and pensions, to bring the subject fully 

and fairly under the consideration of Par- 

liament. 

The Petitions laid on the Table. 


Tue Livine or Srannope.] Lord 
James Stuart having presented a Petition 
from Cardiff, for a Reduction of Taxation, 

Mr. Phillpotts took the opportunity to 
ask the noble Lord (Althorp,) whether the 
Ministers had made up their minds with 
respect to the annexing of the Living of 
Stanhope, to be held im commendam 
by his right reverend relation, with the 
Bishopric of Exeter, as the noble Lord had 
declared on a former occasion, that the 
Government had felt it necessary to delay 
the issue of the instrument required for 
that purpose ? 

Lord Althorp, in answer to the question 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, begged 
to state distinctly to the House, and he , 
hoped it would be also clearly understood 
in the country, that in any step which his 
Majesty’s Ministers might feel it their duty | 
to take with regard to the separation of | 
the Living of Stanhope from the Bishopric | 
of Exeter, they were not actuated by any 
personal considerations towards the right 
reverend Prelate; and that it was not on 
account of the person who was to hold 
the Living, but on public grounds that they 
felt it their duty to advise his Majesty to 
delay the issue of the instrument neces- 
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sary for holding that living in commendam, 
They considered it a gross abuse to per- 
mit a Living of such importance, and re- 
quiring the constant attention of the in- 
cumbent, to be held by any person who 
must necessarily reside at such a distance 
from that Living, and they had, therefore, 
come to the determination of advising his 
Majesty not to give his sanction to the 
arrangement. In doing this, however, it 
was impossible for the Government not to 
feel that a very great hardship was inflicted 
on the right reverend Prelate, because it 


was aware that he had accepted the 


Bishopric of Exeter, with the understand- 
ing that he was, as had been done before, 
to hold the Living of Stanhope in com- 
mendam along with it. His Majesty’s 
Ministers felt regret that the determination 
they had come to would produce so much 
disadvantage to the right reverend person 
who now held the See of Exeter; and he was 
authorized to state, that it was their in- 
tention to compensate the right reverend 
Prelate for this loss, by adding to the See 
of Exeter the first Church preferment in 
the gift of the Crown which fell vacant, 
and did not involve in its duties that cure 
of souls which the Living of Stanhope re- 
quired, and which had been the cause o 
the offence taken to the late recommend- 
ation. He considered, that the step now 
taken towards preventing the practice of 
the holding of many Livings, at a distance 
from each other, and under circumstances 
which precluded the performance of the 
sacred duties belonging to those Livings 
by the incumbents, was of the greatest in- 
portance, with a view to support the Church 
establishment at the present moment. He 
was sure that the correction of the abuses 
of non-residence, and a rigid enforcement 
of the regular performance of clerical 
duties, would not endanger, but promote, 
the interests of the Church; and it was 
the determination of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, in every case where such abuses came 


| under their cognizance, to use their most 


strenuous endeavours to remove or to 
amend them. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Maersrracy oF IreLanp.] O'Gorman 
Mahon thought it was necessary to preface 
the Motion with which he meant to con- 
clude, by some few explanatory remarks. 
He wished to have a return of the num- 
ber and names of the Magistrates of 
Ireland, distinguishing those acting by a 
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eommission from the Lord Chancellor, 
from those acting under other authority. 
He must disclaim anything like a desire 
to make any invidious distinctions between 
those parties. At a moment such as this, 
however, when the country was looking 
forward to the benefits which had been 
promised her—he trusted with all sincerity, 
-——and entertained hopes which he had no 
doubt would be realized, there was no 
subject to which it was more desirable to 
direct the attention of the House than the 
administration of justice in Ireland, par- 
ticularly to that department of it by which 
the resident gentry came immediately into 
contact with the lower orders. He did 
not mean to make any general observation 
upon the great body of the Magistracy ; 
but, unfortunately, the experience of Ire- 
land shewed, that in former appointments 
there had not been a proper scrutiny into 
the rank, station, and acquirements, and 
into the character of those appointed to be 
Magistrates, so as to have none but those 
entitled to respect in the minds of the 
people. There were persons in the com- 
mission of the peace, who however in- 
credible it might seem in an English House 
of Commons, were scarcely above the 
very lowest of the community over which 
they had to preside, and whose past, as 
well as present character was such as to 
make it utterly impossible that any respect 
could be entertained forthem. Further, he 
could point out individuals in the commis- 
sion of the peace in Ireland accused of the 
worst acts, guilty of fraudulent practices, 
guilty of defrauding their creditors two or 
three different times, and who had taken 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act, and had 
had a Commission of Bankruptcy issued 
against them. Such were some of the 
men who occupied a Bench, on which ought 
only to be seated men of unsullied cha- 
racter. Were he to detail some circum- 
stances connected with the conduct of a 
part of the Magistracy of Ireland, which 
were well known to gentlemen acquainted 
with that country, he should almost be 
charged with practising on the credulity 
of the House. There were among them 
men who had connived at mal-practices 
which it was their duty to repress, and 
who had actually participated in acts 
which were infringements of the law. 
If, in addition to that, he could point out 
individuals who made it a practice to 
receive pay and bribes from criminals, 
protecting those whom they were bound to 
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punish, it could not be denied, that such a 
return as he wished to have must prove 
useful to the Administration. He was 
only actuated by a desire that the magis- 
terial body should be pure and sound, as 
intended by the Legislature. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving—* That 
there be laid before this House, a Return 
of the number and names of those at 
present in the Commission of the Peace in 
each County, City, and Town, in Ireland ; 
distinguishing in each the number and 
names of clergymen and laymen; also 
distinguishing the names of those Magis- 
trates in each department who have quali- 
fied to preside on Road Sessions; and 
specifying the number and nature of 
offices (if any), civil or military, under 
the Crown, or otherwise, held by each or 
any of such Magistrates, and the probable 
amount of salary or pay derived there- 
from; also specifying the known profes- 
sion, public employment or trade, hereto- 
fore or at present pursued by each ; also, 
the number and names of those Magis- 
trates who, in each County, City, and 
Town, have suspended payment, or taken 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act, or had 
missions of Bankruptcy issued against 
them; and stating how often such Com- 
Commission of Bankruptcy have issued 
against the same individual; such Re- 
turn to distinguish also the number and 
names of those Magistrates appointed 
under City or Corporate authority from 
those deriving their Commissions of the 
Peace from the Lord Chancellor; also, a 
return of the number and names of those 
who have been appointed Magistrates in 
each County, City, and Town, in Ireland, 
since the year 1810, with the names and 
number of those who have been superseded 
in that period, up to the latest period.” 
Colonel O’Grady was sure that the 
Magistrates were so conscious of the un- 
founded nature of the hon. Gentleman’s 
charges, that they would, if they knew 
them, be the first to move for those returns. 
When imputations were cast upon the 
Magistrates generally of Ireland, he felt 
bound to say, that those of the county 
which he had the honour to represent, had 
set an example in putting down the 
disturbances which, now that disturb- 
ances prevailed here, it would be well 
if the Magistrates of England followed. 
They risked life and fortune in support of 
the laws, and their courage and firmness 
had had their reward; and he, as well as 
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every other Irishman, owed them thanks 
for their conduct. It was with pleasure 
that he availed himself of that opportunity 
to do them justice. He had been inform- 
ed that the new Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land meant to examine into the condition 
of the Magistracy, and put out of the 
commission any improper persons, and it 
would be better that the matter should be 
left in his hands than that it should be 
brought before the House. By the general 
practice in Ireland, a Magistrate who 
became insolvent, lost his office; and if 
there existed any such cases as had been 
stated by the hon. mover, they must be 
unknown to the Lord Chancellor. There 
could be no doubt that it was the intention 
and wish of that Officer to remedy what- 
ever evils might exist in his department, 
and to him he wished the matter might 
be left. In what he had said, he had no 
other object in view than to rescue the 
Magistrates of Ireland from the unfavour- 
able impression which the speech of the 
hon. Member might possibly create. 

Lord Valentia had never heard any 
well-founded attack on the Magistrates of 
Ireland. He had always found them, in 
all cases and at all times, willing to do 
their duty. Perhaps the resolution of his 
hon. friend, the member for Clare, might 
be viewed as rather invidious, and he 
thought it would be much better to leave 
the subject altogether in the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who had been 
so recently appointed to his situation, than 
to bring it before the House. If the 
papers were laid upon the Table they 
might bring into discussion circumstances 
which, perhaps, would not be altogether 
proper for the House to notice. If the 
hon. member for Clare thought that the 
Magistracy of Ireland had acted impro- 
perly, or that improper persons were 
selected, let him make a motion that 
would bring that opinion before the House, 
and allow it to be substantiated or refuted. 
He was satisfied that, taking them asa 
body, no charge could be brought against 
the Magistracy of Ireland. He certainly 
should not oppose granting the returns, 
but he did not believe that they would 
afford the hon. Member the information 
which he wished to gain. He hoped that 
the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. Maxwell did not know a more 
honourable body of men—men more at- 
tached to the laws, or more humane in 
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their conduct, than the Magistracy of Ire- 
land. He was well acquainted with the 
situation of many Irish counties, and, 
therefore, could speak without hesitation 
on the subject. He doubted whether these 
returns could be procured, or whether any 
advantage would result from laying them 
on the Table. The hon. Member had better 
wait and see the result of the revision 
which the Lord Chancellor was to un- 
dertake. 

Mr. Jephson did not see any great 
benefit that would result from having the 
returns, and if his hon. friend pressed his 
Motion to a division he should vote against 
it. The Clerk of the Peace was not obliged 
to know the profession or calling of per- 
sons in the commission of the peace ; and, 
therefore might not be able to make the 
return required. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, for his part, 
he had no objection to the Motion, nor 
had he heard any argument against grant- 
ing the returns. If persons had been 
placed among the Magistracy of Ireland, 
who ought not to have been there, this 
return would merely shew whether that 
were the case or not. He did not know 
how the officer could be directed to make 
these returns, but there might be some 
means of getting at the information re- 
quired. Neither did he know how the Lord 
Chancellor, before a man was appoint- 
ed to the commission of the peace, should 
inquire into all the circumstances of his 
life, for this would be both invidious and 
painful. He thought the returns of im- 
portance, and hoped they would be granted 
without opposition. 

Mr. Calcraftsaid, that when returns were 
moved for, it was customary to state what 
parliamentary object the Member moving 
for them had in view. He saw no objec- 
tion to granting these returns; but he 
wished to ask the hon. Member, what he 
intended to do with them. He felt, that 
if he were a Magistrate of Ireland, he 
should be entitled to know what the mo- 
tive of the hon. Member was. He should 
be glad to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber intended to attach blame to any quar- 
ter, or whether he thought that some 
benefit might be derived from having the 
names of the Irish Magistrates on the 
Table, to undergo the revision of the House. 
He was not aware, however, that the 
House would have any right to interfere, 
except in a case of gross impropriety of 
conduct in the discharge of the magiste- 
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rial functions. He should not, however, 
give a decided opinion upon the subject, 
until he heard from the hon. Member 
what object he had in view. 

Mr. Ruthven thought, the hon. gentle- 
man had put a most extraordinary question 
to hishon. friend. He had asked him what 
he intended to do with these returns, sup- 
posing them to be granted? and what 
object he had in view? Howcould his 
hon. friend answer that question until the 
papers were granted ? It had been stated, 
that improper persons were among the 
Magistracy of Ireland. His hon. friend 
wished to find whether that was the case 
or not. There was nothing of more im- 
portance to Ireland than its Magistracy, 
and he was sure that this motion was not 
brought forward with a view of throwing 
on that class the least obloquy. Nobody 
suppesed that the late or the present 
Chancellor had appointed improper persons 
to the commission of the peace. He was 
satisfied that Sir Anthony Hart, who was 
an excellent Lord Chancellor, would never 
have sanctioned an improper appointment ; 
for the late Chancellor, fortunately for 
Ireland, was not a political character. 
No man could entertain a higher opinion 
of Lord Plunkett than he did, and he 
hoped that the noble Lord would not suffer 
the politics of Ireland to enter into his 
conduct with regard to the Magistracy of 
Ireland. He hada most important and 
difficult duty imposed upon him, though 
there was no doubt that he would perform 
it to the satisfaction of the country. He 
was a man of pre-eminent abilities, and of 
unimpeachable integrity; but there was 
some degree of alarm, that he might not 
be able entirely to get rid of feelings which 
influenced, in a slight degree, the conduct 
of the most honest men, but which would 
be attended with most mischievous con- 
sequences to Ireland, if they were suffered 
to give a colour to the conduct of Lord 
Chancellor Plunkett. For himself he 
must say, that he had no personal feeling 
to gratify; he knew the Magistracy of 
Ireland well; he was acquainted with 
them, having been long a Magistrate him- 
self, and no man could speak more highly 
of a body of men than he was ready to 
speak of the Irish Magistracy. In his part 
of the country they had acted with the 
greatest advantage, both to themselves 
and the neighbourhood, and he did not 
hesitate to say, that the country owed a 
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preserving the peace of that country. He 
would even say, that they had set an ex- 
ample to the Magistrates of England. 
They never shrunk from doing their duty 
in seasons of difficulty; but when dangers 
appeared, they laid aside differences of 
political opinions, and thought only of 
preserving peace, and of supporting the 
Jaw and the Constitution. He would fur- 
ther observe, that the country had derived 
the greatest benefits from the introduction 
of Petty Sessions; the beneficial effects 
of which were exemplified every day in 
the improved condition of the country ; 
while the people were made aware of the 
henefits they derived from the Magistracy 
of Ireland. In the part of the country 
with which he was connected, the people 
entertained the greatest respect for the 
Magistracy, and the most perfect reliance 
on the administrators of the laws; and no 
evil could arise from these returns being 
made. He saw no objection to the Motion. 
It was somewhat invidious to insinuate 
that the hon. Member who moved for the 
returns must have some ulterior object in 
view. If, however, there were improper 
persons in the commission of the peace 
let them be removed. It had been stated 
that some had been bankrupts, and con- 
fined in gaol; but how could the Chan- 
cellor know this? or, how could he get at 
any information on the subject? No 
man ever held a public situation who dis- 
charged his duties more satisfactorily to 
the people than the late Chancellor of 
Ireland, and he trusted that the present 
Chancellor would also merit the approba- 
tion of the country. Headmitted that much 
injury had been done by giving encourage- 
ment to carry whisperings to the Castle at 
Dublin; but he hoped the day of those 
practices had now passed away. He con- 
sidered the subject one of vast importance 
to Ireland; he hoped the returns would 
be granted, and if any necessity were found 
for it, that the Magistracy would be revised 
and purified. 

Mr. Calcraft did not mean to say, that 
a Member was bound to state, on every 
occasion, the object which he had in view 
when he moved for returns ? Although this 
was what was called an Irish question, he 
did not make any apology to the hon. 
Member for taking part in it, because he 
considered every question connected with 
Ireland of the same importance as a 
matter purely English. He knew no 
distinction or at least none ought to exist, 
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As an English Magistrate, if a return had 
been moved for, relating to that body, he 
should have demanded an explanation. If 
there were grounds of complaint against 
any specific Magistrates, the returns moved 
for ought to be respecting those only, and 
not such as to throw an imputation on the 
whole body of Magistrates. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought, that the 
returns moved for would be almost useless, 
unless the hon. Member had some great 
object in view regarding the public con- 
venience. It would bea cruel thing to drag 
gentlemen before the House without such 
an object. It could serve no useful purpose 
to have the record of any man’s misfortunes 
laid on the Table. It would be infinitely 
better, therefore, for the hon. Member to 
limit his Motion. 

Mr. John Campbell had not the honour 
of being an Irishman, but he trusted that 
he might offer a few words on the present 
question. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber was not only applicable to all Magis- 
trates really in the commission of the 
peace, but would include all Municipal 
Magistrates, or those who had to dis- 
charge the duties of that office in any 
town or city of Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware that the Chancellor 
had no control over this latter class of 
Magistrates. Thereturn, then, would be 
highly objettionable, as it would state, 
perhaps to the ruin of many of those city 
Magistrates, that at one time of their lives 
they had been bankrupts. [O'Gorman 
Mahon explained, that his return was 
confined to those actually in the commis- 
sion of the peace.] In what a painful 
situation would the House place a Magis- 
trate by putting such a question to him. 
He had no doubt that such a return might 
Jead to the ruin of many mercantile firms 
which had now the highest character. 
He should therefore oppose the Motion. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the hon. 
Member, in endeavouring to discover ex- 
traordinary grievances, had moved for ex- 
traordinary returns. It was impossible 
for him to discover what object the hon. 
Member could have in view in endeavour- 
ing to obtain these returns; but they 
would expose to the world the private 
affairs of the Magistracy, which would not 


even be creditable to the Inquisition in | 


Spain, still less to a British House of 
Commoas. He certainly should oppose 
the Motion, as it was highly improper. 
What a situation would the House place 
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many respectable persons in by ordering 
these returns! A man at some time 
might not have taken up a bill of ex- 
change on its becoming due, or he might 
have been unable to pay his tailor imme- 
diately on demand, or any other trumpery 
debt: and, for this, was he to be drag- 
ged before the country? If a man 
had refused to pay a bill, was he to be 
pointed out in this paper as an insolvent? 
If there were a single man in the House 
who would divide on this question, he 
would be with him; but if he went out 
of the door alone, he would certainly 
oppose the Motion. In that House, and 
in most of the good society of England, 
there was an absence of this prying into 
the personal or private affairs of indivi- 
duals, and a contempt for an inquiry whe- 
ther any misfortune had befallen a man in 
his previous career in life. It was the 
duty of the House to abstain from such 
proceedings, and to discountenance such 
inquiries, Every rule of law or moral 
conduct was against adopting such a 
course ; and every man must see the evils 
which would arise from such a proceeding. 
For that House to institute such an inqui- 
sition would be most dangerous; and he 
meant strenuously to resist the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Motion. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had asked him, before he proposed his 
Motion for the returns, whether there 
would be any objection to it; and he 
answered, that he was not aware of any ; but 
he must add, that this Motion differed from 
what he (Lord Althorp) expected it would 
be. It would not be desirable to drag the 
name of every Magistrate before the House 
who had been a bankrupt; and the hon. 
Member, he was sure, would not desire to 
attach a reproach to a man because he 
had been in pecuniary difficulties. Any 
information with respect to the Magis- 
trates of Ireland, he should be happy to 
afford, but he did not think that these 
returns would be desirable. There was 
a great objection to making inquiries into 
the pecuniary circumstances of the Magis- 
tracy. The feeling of the House was de- 
cidedly hostile to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, and he therefore suggested to 
him the propriety of withdrawing it. 

O’Gorman Mahon would acquiesce, rea- 
dily in the recommendation of the noble 
Lord; but he could not see any objection 
to making the returns. He was surprised 
at the language which had been used, and 
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te could not allow the opportunity to 
pass without replying to the observations 
of some hon. and learned Gentlemen, who 
had been pleased to insinuate that he 
moved for these returns from some uncom- 
mon motive. He never thought there 
could be the least objection to giving re- 
turns respecting the conduct and charac- 
ter of public officers,—for such the Magis- 
tracy certainly were. As soon as a person 
was appointed to the commission of the 
peace, he becamea public man, and must ex- 
pect to have his views and conduct in pub- 
lic life strictly scrutinised. He had reason 
to believe that there were improper per- 
sons in the commission of the peace, and he 
wished to know whether it were the case 
or no. He did not understand exactly 
the language of the hon. member for 
Boroughbridge, (Sir C. Wetherell) nor 
the tone of lecturing which he adopted. 
Although the age of that hon. and learned 
Member might be a sufficient reason for his 
respecting him, it was not sufficient to make 
him put up with the strange language he 
had used. He utterly disclaimed the idea 
of making any attack on the Magistracy of 
Ireland ; and the hon. and learned Member 
put language into his mouth which he 
never uttered. He had made no attack 
on the Magistracy of Ireland; and he 
appealed to the Flouse, whether he did not 
say, that he had no intention of attack- 
ing that body. It was with a view of ex- 
cluding from that respectable body the 
weeds which had crept in amongst it, that 
he proposed his Motion. His hon. friend, 
the member for Limerick, was completely 
mistaken in imagining that he wanted a 
thorough investigation into the affairs of 
all the Magistracy of Ireland. He stated, 
that they were respectable men—which 
was admitted; but he must complain of 
the language of the hon. Member; for 
though he did not know the character of 
the Magistracy in the county of Limerick, 
he did not think it stood quite so high as 
his hon. friend wished to place it. He 
certainly did know instances of not alto- 
gether proper conduct of Magistrates in 
his own neighbourhood, but he had not 
many opportunities of viewing their con- 
duct, because he was no longer a Magis- 
trate, having been superseded. Did his 
hon. friend forget the conduct of some 
late Magistrates in his own country? 
They determined to resist the popular pre- 
judices on some points, feeling they might 
Jead to disturbances of the public peace, 
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But how did they proceed? Not in a 
common way, as other men would have 
done. Did his hon. friend recollect a 
round-robin which these gallant men 
signed, expressive of a determination to 
maintain the peace, which they were 
afraid to sign in the common mode? Did 
he forget, also, that, but a very few days 
ago, some of those. very Magistrates were 
fined for improper conduct in a Court of 
Justice in Dublin? Did he forget that 
those Magistrates were brought before the 
tribunals of their country, and that the Court 
inflicted a heavy fine on them? His hon. 
friend, the member for the county of Lime- 
rick, could not have forgotten this. The 
strictest investigation should be made be- 
fore a man was appointed to the commis- 
sion of the peace; but he had no wish to 
drag the private transactions of private 
men before the House. He did not wish 
to exhibit a man to the country because 
he had been a bankrupt. But men had 
been appointed Magistrates in Ireland, 
who had been fraudulent bankrupts, more 
than once or twice. Herepeated, he knew 
men in that situation who had been guilty 
of fraud; and it certainly did not appear 
to him that these were proper persons to 
be intrusted with the administration 
of justice. What would be the feelings 
of the peasant, carried before such a 
Magistrate, for being unable to pay 5s. 
The Magistrate, no doubt, would order 
him to pay, but what must the pea- 
sant think of seeing the Magistrate in the 
enjoyment of great wealth, after commit- 
ting gross frauds, while he was sent to 
gaol if he could not pay the 5s.? Such 
persons ought not, he repeated, to be in the 
commission of the peace, if tranquillity was 
to be preserved. His hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Wexford (Lord Valentia) said, that 
if the House assented to this Motion, it 
might be considered as a reflection on the 
conduct of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
He could not conceive how this could be 
the case, as he was not, perhaps, so likely to 
get at information of this sort as the House, 
of Commons, unless he listened to private 
whispers, which would be most pernicious. 
No man could entertain a higher opinion 
than he did of Sir Anthony Hart, and he 
believed that no man who ever presided 
in a Court of Justice was more divested of 
everything like political feeling. When 
he (O’Gorman Mahon) was an agitator, 
he removed him from the commission of 
the peace; it was by his orders that the 
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supersedeas was issued; but he did not 
feel angry with him on that account, be- 
cause he was satisfied that his conduct 
had been misrepresented to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. His countrymen thought, that he 
had suffered in consequence of his attach- 
ment to the public cause, and they wished 
to make a present to him to commemorate 
his humble public services, but he declin- 
ed receiving this mark of esteem, out of 
respect to Sir Anthony Hart. He refused, 
because he did not wish his countrymen 
to believe that a political motive had in- 
fluenced the conduct of that excellent 
Judge. He had not alluded to this before ; 
but he could do so then fairly and openly, 
because Sir Anthony Hart was no longer 
in office. But to return to the subject of 
his Motion: he had no wish to drag all 
the Magistrates before the House, though 
he was desirous of finding out the impro- 
per persons amongst them. If, by point- 
ing them out to the Lord Chancellor, so 
that they might not be re-appointed; if any 
Member would come forward manfully, 
and place his finger on the names of such 
persons, all the complaints against the Irish 
Magistracy would be removed. He cer- 
tainly should have no objection to see the 
names of those gallant men who signed 
the round-robin to maintain the public 
peace, brought before the House; nor 
should he have any objection to see the 
names of those who were fined 500J. the 
other day in the highest Court of Justice 
in Ireland, published. He could assure 
the hon. member for Boroughbridge, that 
if he was desirous of dividing, he would 
oblige him; he would come to the point, 
and allow him, if he pleased, to walk into 
the lobby. He had no wish to disagree 
with him-—but the contrary ; still he could 
not put up with the tone he used. He 
would tell the House, that if it were de- 
sirous of having peace and tranquillity in 
Ireland, it must make the administration of 
justice pure. One bad Magistrate did 
more to shake the confidence of the people 
in the purity of the administration of the 
laws than any ten good men could to 
establish it. He had no objection to adopt 
the recommendation of his noble friend, 
the member for Wexford, and his gallant 
friend, the member for the county of Limer- 
ick, to leave the matter to the investigation 
of the Lord Chancellor, who, he had no 
doubt, would do ample justice between the 
parties. With respect to the. observations 
of the hon, member for Wareham (Mr, Cal- 
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craft) that hon. Member was not justified in 
asking him what course he intended to pur- 
sue if the papers were granted and laid 
on the Table. His object was perfectly 
fair and open. He had no wish to insult 
or injure any of the Magistrates of Ire- 
land; but he conceived that he was en- 
titled to move for the production of any 
papers which were calculated to promote 
the welfare of that country, without having 
it insinuated that his wishes were impro- 
per. He had been a Magistrate himself, 
and he knew that there were persons in the 
commission of the peace who ought never 
to have been appointed ; that bankrupts, 
and persons convicted of fraud, ought not 
to be on the Bench. ‘There were others 
also who had neither wealth, education, 
nor character, to justify their appoint- 
ment. For instance, he knew .a small 
town in the southern part of Ireland, 
where there was a post-office at a little shop, 
and when a person wanted a letter, he had 
to tap at a window, which was opened, and 
the letter given out, and he paid his six- 
pence and received his twopence change. 
And by whom was this done—who was the 
keeper of this little post-office—who was 
the receiver of the fourpence? A person who 
was in the commission of the peace for an 
Irish county. What would any hon, 
Member say, if such was the case in this 
country,—would he not indignantly ex- 
claim against it? He did not mean to 
say that the person he alluded to was not 
a respectable man in his way, but he con- 
ceived that no human being would assert 
that he was in a situation to administer 
justice to the people of Ireland. He had 
no wish to injure the feelings of any man, 
and he was, therefore, sorry that the discus- 
sion had taken such a turn; but if any hon. 
Member would lend his assistance to pro- 
mote an improvement of the Irish Magis- 
tracy, by pointing out to the Lord Chan- 
cellor persons who were unfit to be Magis- 
trates, he would perform a great service to 
lreland. 

Colonel O’Grady wished to say one or 
two words, in respect to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member. He could assure 
him that he never thought of charging him 
with having been actuated by an impro- 
per motive. He was, however, mistaken 
in one or two points, especially upon the 
subject of the Limerick Magistrates. He 
felt it his duty to state, that he knew no 
case—bearing~out the assertions of the 


hon. Member; if he had, he should have 
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felt it his duty not to have moved for 
the names of all the Magistrates, but 
to have mentioned those who had behaved 
improperly, and have founded ulterior pro- 


ceedings upon the returns. The Magis- 
trates of the county which he had the 
honour to represent had always conducted 
themselves in the fairest, most honourable, 
and most courageous manner. 

Motion withdrawn. 


OPEL EL OP CODE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Dec. 16. 


MinutTEs.}] The Administration of Justice Bill was returned 
from the House of Commons, with their Lordships 
Amendments agreed to. The Colonial Acts Validity Bill 
was read a second time. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of WeLuLinotTon, from 
Haniey and Shelton, Staffordshire, against the Renewal of 
the East-India Company’s Charter. By the Duke of 
NorFOLK, the Marquis of LANsDowN, and the Earl of 
HAppDINGTON, from various places, chiefly in Scotland, 
for the abolition of Slavery. For the repeal of the Coal 
Duties, by the Duke of NortHUMBERLAND, from the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Corporation of the Town of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne:—By the Marquis of Bute, from Car- 
diff and Neck, in Wales. By the Earl of DARNLEY, 
from George Gunning, esq., for Reform in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-laws. 


Rereat or tHe Union wiry Ixe- 
LAND.] Lord King had a Petition to 
present to their Lordships, on a very im- 
portant subject, respecting which his 
opinions were quite at variance with those 
of the petitioners. When the measure 
of which they complained—the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was under the 
consideration of the British Legislature 
—he was opposed to it; because he did 
not wish the corruptions of England to be 
increased by those of Ireland. But he 
now feared, that it would be a mischievous 
experiment to repeal that measure after 
such a lapse of time. He believed that 
Ireland would suffer greatly from the sepa- 
ration of the two countries, the more so 
as they could be separated only by means 
of war, and to that a repeal of the Union 
would certainly lead. If he were an 
Irishman, he might perhaps be induced to 
consult his national feelings, in opposition 
to his judgment. But although he knew 
little of Ireland himself, and from what he 
did know, he believed its condition to be 
very wretched ; yet he had heard that 
there had recently appeared there some 
signs of improvement, to which the repeal, 
desired by petitioners, would put a stop, 
by immediately checking the introduction 
of English capital. If the Union were re- 
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excellent market for her produce which 
she found in Great Britain, and which was 
opened to her in 1806. One of the first 
consequences, he believed, of the repeal of 
the Union would be, to exclude the pro- 
duce of Ireland from the market of Eng- 
land, which, to the great body of her 
people employed in raising food for this 
country, would be a most seriousinjury. A 
noble friend of his had stated, that the dis- 
solution of the Legislative Union would lead 
to a total separation of the two countries, 
which he believed, and he even believed, 
that such a separation would be followed by 
war ; entertaining opinions so adverse to 
the petitioners’ claim, he wished that they 
had placed the petitions in other hands. 
His Lordship concluded by presenting 
Petitions from the Paper-stainers, Carpet- 
weavers, and other Trades of the City of 
Dublin, praying for the Repeal of the 
Union. 

Earl Darnley concurred fully in the 
opinions expressed by the noble Lord who 
had just addressed their Lordships; but 
he had differed from that noble Lord when 
the Act of Union was passed, for he (Earl 
Darnley) had advocated that measure, in 
the expectation that benefits to Ireland 
would result from it, which he had not 
yet had the happiness to witness. How- 
ever, he believed that the good effects 
would now be soon observed, as the heal- 
ing measure which the Legislature had 
most wisely adopted in the last Session 
had removed the chief obstacles to the 
improvement of that country. He was 
convinced that the repeal of the Union 
would annihilate the incipient prosperity 
of Ireland. The individual who at present 
agitated that question had derived his im- 
portance from the injudicious attempt 
which had been made to exclude him from 
the other House of Parliament. No cala- 
mity could be more destructive to the 
country of that individual than his efforts, 
should they be successful, in repealing the 
Union. 


Tirues (IreLanp).] Lord Farnham 
moved for various Returns respecting the 
parishes which had agreed to a Com- 
position of Tithes in Ireland, under the 
late Act of Parliament on that subject. 
He explained, that the operation of that 
Act was greatly impeded by the manner 
in which the Select Vestries for settling 
the composition of tithes were constituted. 





pealed, Ireland would lose the present 





The land of many parishes in Ireland was 
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occupied principally in pasture, and in the 
cultivation of potatoes. Upon the latter 
the whole burthen of the tithes was thrown; 
so that the very poorest parishioners, to 
whom the potatoe-land, chiefly belonged, 
paid the most part of the tithes, from 
which the pasture-lands, always in the 
hands of the richer parishioners, were 
wholly exempt. Hence it became the 
interest of the Select Vestries, which con- 
sisted of only twenty-five persons (they 
being of course the richest inhabitants), to 
oppose the composition; because that 
would equalize the burthens between them 
and their fellow inhabitants. To enable 
the poor of Ireland, whose advantage the 
Act was chiefly calculated to promote, to 
benefit by its provisions, it was necessary 
to enlarge the Vestries. He would intro- 
duce a bill to increase them to fifty parish- 
ioners, in the course of the Session; unless 
the Government, in whose hands he should 
prefer leaving the matter, should them- 
selves introduce such a measure. He 
would take that opportunity of stating, 
that, in those cases where the operation of 
the Act was prevented by the tithe-owners, 
the opposition was more frequently from 
lay impropriators than from the clergy. 

Lord King had no doubt, that if the tithe 
composition Act were carried into effect 
in Ireland upon fair terms, it would ope- 
rate greatly to the advantage of the poorer 
classes, who would get rid of tithe Gather- 
ers and Proctors, and the whole harassing 
and expensive inachinery for the recovery 
of those vexatious claims. He held in his 
hands documents respecting the tithes in 
six parishes of the county of Wicklow, of 
whichthe names were to him unpronounce- 
able, occupying a surface of upwards of 
40,000 acres. In those parishes a meeting 
of 4,000 farmers was assembled to make a 
composition with Archdeacon Magee. The 
venerable Archdeacon not agreeing with 
the parishioners, resorted not to the Con- 
sistory Court, but to the Court of Exche- 
quer, as affording the most expensive 
process for the recovery of his tithes. He 
would read to their Lordships an account, 
furnished by the Archdeacon to one of 
those farmers :— 


Varney Cooney, to Archdeacon Magee, debtor 
Outof the Lands of Grange, 

To Tithe of 47 tons of Hay at 30s. £7 1 O 
Ditto of 197 brls.of Barley at 16s. 15 15 2 
Ditto of 88 bris. of Wheat at 30s. 13 4 0 
Ditto of 193 bris. of Oats at 15s. 1310 2 
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This land contains 12 acres of Wheat, 124 
of barley, 11 of oats, and 20 of meadowing. 
| Any measures which would put an end to 
| such a state of things would be beneficial. 
Motion agreed to. 


Stavery.] The Marquis of Lansdown 
presented a Petition from the Magistrates 
and Towa Council, and principal Merchants 
of the City of Glasgow, praying that pre- 
cautionary measures might be adopted 
before the Legislature should determine to 
abolish Slavery in the Colonies. The 
noble Marquis said, that although the pe- 
tition which he had the honour to present, 
was of a different prayer to most of those 
which had been laid before their Lordships, 
yet it would be unjust to term it a petition 
in favour of slavery. The petitioners stated 
that the inhabitants of Glasgow had, from 
their intercourse with the West-Indies, 
opportunities which few others possessed, 
of knowing the true condition of slaves in 
the colonies, and although they by no 
means advocated the perpetuation of negro 
slavery, they were convinced that great 
mischief would be occasioned by a rash 
and sudden abolition.—To lie on the 
Table. 


Tne Recency Briixr.] The Lord 
Chancellor, in the absence of his noble 
friend (Lord Lyndhurst), rose to move 
their Lordships’ concurrence to some 
Amendments which had been made in 
the Regency Bill, in the House of Com- 
mons. One of them was, the making 
provision for a case, which certainly had 
not been overlooked by his noble friend in 
the drawing up of the Bill, but which had 
been, in his opinion, properly rejected by 
him. The Amendment was contrary to 
the scheme and constitution of the Bill; 
and it provided for a state of things which, 
in the opinion of the noble Lord, and in 
his own, could very well be provided for 
when the exigency itself arrived. It was 
to the effect that, in case her present Ma- 
jesty should die, and his Majesty marry 
again, the Bill should expire and be in- 
valid. Now that was a case which could 
not come on by surprise; and a death and 
a marriage of such elevated persons were 
not likely to happen in twenty-four hours, 
and therefore time must be given for legis- 
lation. Still, the Amendment had been 
made in the other House ; and though it 
was an instance of care and over-anxiety, 





more than of necessity, still, for the sake 
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of unanimity, and as his noble friend had 
no objection to it, he recommended their 
Lordships to agree to it. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
another Amendment had been made, by 
the substitution of the words ‘Roman 
Catholic,” for ‘‘ Papist,” as the latter had 
been considered as a term offensive to | 
some persons of that persuasion. He hoped | 
their Lordships would have no objection | 
to the Amendment; and he was under- | 
stood to say, that it would have been made | 
at an earlier period, if a noble Duke, a | 
member of that faith, had thought it worth | 

| 
| 
' 





while to have the alteration made. 
The Amendments agreed to. 


Rerorm.| Lord Suffield presented a 
Petition from the Inhabitants of the Ward 
of Aldgate, in the City of London, praying 
for Reform in Parliament, and for the | 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. He agreed | 
with the petitioners as to the necessity of | 
reform and retrenchment; and he would | 
take that opportunity of saying that he 
gave the Ministers his support, with perfect 
confidence that they would act according 
to their declarations on those subjects. 
Much had been said on the question of 
Reform, to which he was as favourably 
disposed as any man in the House; so 
favourably, indeed, that on the very first 
time he took his seat, he had declared, with 
more zeal than discretion, that he never 
would give his support to any Administra- 
tion which opposed that measure: and he, 
therefore, was glad that the time had ar- 
rived when he could give an Administration, 
pledged to reform, his general support. As 
long as the present Ministers acted up to 
their professions he would support them, 
and he had the fullest confidence that they 
meant to carry their promises into effect. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Dec. 16. 

Minvutgs.] The Committee on the St. Mawes Election re- 
ported, that the right of Election was in the Mayor, Port- 
reeve, and Burgesses paying scot and lot; also in the 
Freeholders having registered in the Manor Court. They 
found further, that the two sitting Members had been duly 
elected. 

Bills. The Consolidated Fund Bill was read a second time. 
Mr. Lirtyeron brought in his Bill for Consolidating the 
Laws prohibiting the payment of Wages in Goods or other- 
wise than in the current Coin of the realm. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hogsuouss, all 
the Houses empty at any time in the parish of St. James, 
from the year 1819 to 1829, and the Rents of such Houses: 
On the Motion of Mr. WILKs, the Baptisms, Burials, and 


Marriages, from the year 1813 to 1829, both inclusive, in 
the several Churches and Chapels of the Established 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
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Church throughout the United Kingdom; with other in- 
formation relative to the state of the Registers in different 
Parishes. 

Petitions presented. For the continuance of the Bounties 
on Fish, by Mr. M. FirzGerawp, from the Fishermen of 
Corkaguinny. For the extension of the Elective Fran- 
chise of Galway to Catholics, by Mr. J, Smitu; from the 
Freeholders of Galway:—By Mr. Hosuouse, from the 
Vicarage of Mayres, in the County of the Town of Gal- 
way, By the same hon. Member, from Charles Dunne, a 
Member of the College of Physicians, praying for im- 
proved Regulations for the Protection of Lunatics—to 
secure to them in Asylums a greater number of attending 
Physicians than they had at present, and that a certain 
number of medical men be appointed on, and essential to, 
all Juries sitting in consequence of Writs de lunatico in- 
quirendo. By Mr. Ewart, from the Jews of Liverpool, 
for a Removal of the Disabilities under which they labour. 
For the abolition of Colonial Slavery, by Mr. B. Cartger, 
from Portsmouth and Portsea:—By Mr. W1Lks, from 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire:—By Mr. S. JERNINGHAM, 
from Cossey:—-By Lord ACHESON, from two places in 
Suffolk:—By Mr. F. PaLmer, from Reading. By Mr. 
Wi ks, from Boston, for the repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes, and for Reform. By Mr. O’Connor, from some 
place in the County of Roscommon, against further 
Grants to the Kildare-street Society. By Mr. Strutt, 
from Derby, in favour of Parliamentary Reform. 

CARRICKFERGUS ELEcTrIon Peti- 
rion.! Sir It. Inglis said, a petition had 
been presented against this election on the 
15th of November, purporting to be signed 
by certain freemen of the borough. He 
now held in his hand a petition from the 
same place, in which it was stated, that 
eighteen of thirty names subscribed to the 
former petition were forgeries, being neither 
signed by the parties, nor by any one 
authorized to attach their signatures to 
the document. One name attached to 
the petition was alleged to be altogether 
fictitious. ‘The House would see, that this 
was a matter touching its privileges, and 
the right of the subject to petition, very 
nearly; and he should, therefore, give 
notice, that he would to-morrow move 
that this Petition be referred to a Select 

Committee. In adopting this course he 

was actuated solely by public considera- 

tions, being entirely unconnected with the 


politics of the place. 


Setecr Vesrrits.] Mr. Hobhouse 
presented a Petition which, he had to state, 
was most numerously and _ respectably 
signed—it was from the Freeholders of 
the parish of St. James, in the city of 
Westminster. It complained of a great 
grievance—it complained of the depriva- 
tion of an important national right—the 
loss of which had occasioned much and 
serious discontent throughout many 
parishes of the metropolis, and in various 
parts. of the country. The grievance of 
which the petitioners complained was, the 
existence in their parish of a self-elected 
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Vestry; and they prayed that some mea- 
sure might be adopted, consistent with 
the Report of the Committee which sat 
during two Sessions of Parliament. He 
was anxious to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of stating, that on the very first day 
after the recess he meant to bring ina 
Bill, the object of which would be, to 
remedy the evils which formed the subject 
of the present complaint. The Bill he 
intended to bring in would be modelled 
upon the former bill, or rather, would be an 
exact counterpart of it, in the form it had 
been presented in and before it underwent 
the amendments of a committee. He had 
conferred with his constituents on this 
subject, and they had declared, that they 
would rather have no bill at all, than the 
Bill as amended by the committee. They 
disliked Mr, Sturges Bourne’s bill so much, 
that they would have nothing to do with 
any measure framed on its principles, He 
wished in an especial manner to call the 
attention of the House to the prayer of 
the present petition, for such was the in- 
dignation which select vestries had ex- 
cited, that he would not answer for the 
tranquillity of parishes, if something 
speedy and decisive were not done, with a 
view to the modification of the present 
system. It was right the House should 
know, that several parishes in the metro- 
polis had resolved not to pay the rates 
unless the abuse were done away. The 
people who returned Members to that 
House had not the smallest control over 
the parish funds, though they might 
amount to 70,000/. or 100,000/. a year. 
In his opinion, the parishioners ought to 
have a control over their own funds, and 
he would support no bill which did not 
give them that control. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham thought many of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis favour- 
able to Mr. Sturges Bourne’s bill. 

Mr. Denison corroborated the statement 
of the hon. member for Westminster, as 
to the great and prevailing discontent with 
select vestries. 

Mr. Alderman Wood trusted, that the 
hon. member for Westminster would per- 
severe in the motion of which he had given 
notice. It was absurd to talk of parlia- 
mentary reform so long as parish authori- 
ties could tax the people without their 
consent. ' 

Mr. Wilks stated, that the abolition of 
the select vestry in the parish of Shore- 
ditch was attended with a reduction in the 
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rates of 2s.—namely, from 4s. 8d. to 
2s. 8d. He entirely concurred in the 
statement, that parochial reform was ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Hume informed the House, that the 
select vestry of the Parish of St. Mary- 
le-bone, much to their credit, stated, 
that they would not offer any opposition 
to their dissolution ; and he would add, 
that nothing but a confident expectation 
that the system would be abolished, could 
keep the people of that parish in their 
present state of quiet and submission to 
the existing rates. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that select vestries 
were one of the greatest practical griev- 
ances of the present day, constituting not 
only a gross violation of every constitu- 
tional principle, but of every principle of 
common sense. ‘There was something in 
them so preposterous, that an English 
House of Commons was called upon to 
get rid of them at once, and the mode of 
doing so was perfectly simple: it was by 
a recurrence to the ancient constitutional 
principle, that no man was to be taxed 
without his own consent. 

The Petition to be printed. 


Grants for Education. 


EpucaTion. — THE 


GRANTS FOR 
Evective Franciise (IreELanpD). | 


Mr. Wyse :—I holdin my hand a Petition 
from the Parish of Rahoon, in the town of 
Galway, praying that this honourable 
House will be graciously pleased to place 
the Roman Catholic mercantile and trading 
classes upon an equal footing with the 
Protestants, in regard to the Elective 
Franchise, as at present exercised by them 
in Galway. The grounds on which they 
pray for this undoubted right, have been 
already, on several occasions, exposed in 
so much detail, and listened to with so 
much sympathy and consideration in this 
House, that I should be trespassing un- 
warrantably on its indulgence, by insisting 
anew upon the arguments. The anomaly 
stands singly and unaccountably an ex- 
ception to the provisions of the Relief 
Bill of 1829; and had it not been marked 
by the opposition of the late Prime Mi- 
nister in the upper House, it might be also 
imagined an exception to the enlightened 
intentions of its framers. It is time this 
blot should be wiped off, and his Majesty’s 
present Administration, pledged as they 
are by former votes, will consult their own 
consistency and the just claims of the pe- 
titioners, by as speedily as possible pro- 
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ceeding to a legislative enactment on the 
subject. I have also to present from the 
parishioners of St. Nicholas, in the same 
town, a Petition upon a subject of more 
general interest and importance. They 
pray that the Legislature will, in the allo- 
cation of future grants, for the purposes of 
Irish education, look more closely into 
facts, and introduce such changes in the | 
existing system, as will render it more | 
conformable to the wants and wishes of | 
the Irish people. Education, as it now 
exists in that country, is not national ; it 
is doled out, under party restrictions and | 
conditions, through channels and under 
influences often hostile, seldom in har- 
mony with the general character or neces- 
sities of the country. Moral and intel- 
lectual instruction can no more tolerate 
shackles, than commerce or religion. If, 
indeed, in any instance, it is here that all 
trade should be free. The results of a 
similar system of interference in a neigh- 
bouring country, Belgium, are well known. 
There prescribing the mode by which this 
mental culture was to be administered, 
too rigorously, and in contrast with the 
habits of the people, not only did not ad- 
vance the purposes for which it was in- 
tended, but produced other consequences, 
which an enlightened Government ought 
surely to have foreseen,—it kept the people 
in ignorance, and then plunged them into 
resistance and revolution. It would ap- 
pear from the statements of this petition, 
in strict accordance, I may add, with my 
own personal observation, that a policy 
calculated in the same school—a wisdom 
not inferior to that of the king of Holland 
—has stood between the petitioners and 
their fair hopes of the intellectual progress 
of the country. Their utter inutility (a 
mild name, indeed, for the intolerable 
abuses of the Charter schools) is now 
matter of record in the Reports of the 
Commissioners of Education—but it is 
not so well known that the system which 
succeeded, originating, perhaps, in the 
best intentions, has been productive of 
scarcely more advantage to the country, 
from the purposes to which it was subse- 
quently wrested. I give credit to many 
benevolent persons, for an anxious desire 
to extend the lights of mental and moral 
improvement to their fellow-countrymen, 
but the means they devised were not the 
means to attain it: they were inadequately 
acquainted with Ireland and with Irish- 
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up religious discussions with what ought 
to have been a matter purely civil, and 
added new fuel to those burning coals of 
sectarian dissension and rancour, which 
have been so long the crime and misfortune 
of Ireland. Several vain efforts were 
made by the Catholic clergy—by the Com- 
missioners of Education, in 1824 and 
1826--and, which I am happy to add, by 
the Protestant clergy, so early as 1812--- 
and followed up, as far as his opportuni- 
ties would permit him, by Lord Anglesey, 
during the short time of his viceroyalty ; 
but the abuse—the acknowledged, the 
condemned, the attempted to be corrected 
abuse—still exists, and calls, amongst the 
loudest of the many loud grievances of 
the country, for a searching and imme- 
diate cure. It was with this view that I 
gave, some time since, a notice of a sub- 
stantive motion for the reform of educa- 
tion in Ireland ;—a reform in which I may 
safely indulge the hope, that I shall meet 
the earnest co-operation of his Majesty’s 
present Government. When that occa- 
sion shall arrive, I shall enter at length 
into all the bearings of the subject, with 
a view to some general and final adjust- 
ment, satisfactory to all denominations 
and classes in the country. I have touch- 
ed only on the principal heads at present, 
in compliance with the wishes, and in 


justice to the claims, of the petitioners. I 


have to add to the petition just presented, 
another, to which I hope I may be for 
some moments permitted to entreat the 
attention of the House. It is a petition 
of certain holders of chattel-leases or de- 
rivative letters thereunder, householders, 
and others, in Ireland, praying an exten- 
sion of the right of voting to such as 
hold such interests. The disfranchise- 
ment of the 40s. freeholders deprived at 
once of their vested rights nearly 300,000 
voters—a dealing with vested rights against 
which scarcely a murmur was heard in this 
House. Whatever may be its conse- 
quences in other particulars, I hope it will 
convey, at least, this healing with the 
wound it has inflicted—that in the discus - 
sions which are yet to take place in this 
House on reform, hon. Members will re- 
member the precedent, great, and search- 
ing, and universal as it was, and when the 
day of borough disfranchisement shall 
come, they will hold the balance steady, 
and wield the axe well, and suppress the 
tender morality and constitutional qualms 
of proprietors—those holders of the con- 
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science and character of dependents—by 
pointing to the 300,000 disfranchised 
voters,—the ‘ deserted franchise” of the 
people of Ireland. The petitioners do 
not petition for a repeal of that measure, 
however narrowing the constituency, or 
accompanied with evils of a peculiar 
nature, arising from the distressed state of 
Ireland—a distress enhanced by thesudden 
revulsion and numerous ejectments pro- 
duced by this law; but they point out a 
remedy,—a remedy, in my mind, most 
efficient,—a remedy simple and clear,—— 
for it deals with claims which are unques- 
tionable, and with classes whose compe- 
tency and respectability cannot be sus- 
pected. To extend the right of voting in 
Ireland to chattel interests would enlarge 
the constituency to a reasonable measure, 
—it would infuse a wholesome portion of 
popular vigour into the franchise, and 
remove a ground of legitimate grievance 
and complaint. What entitles the free- 
holder holding on lives to higher constitu- 
tional privileges than the holder of chattel 
interests? — an antiquated prejudice, 
arising out of a by-gone frame of society, 
but in no sort of accord with the real 
merits of the claim on the existing pre- 
tensions of the individual. 1 do trust and 
hope to see some extensive alteration in 
this important point. If the object of all 
legislative enactments on the subject be, 
or ought to be (I regret that in fact they 
are not often found together) to give a 
better guarantee to the country for the in- 
dependence of the electoral bod y—surely 
there cannot for a moment exist a question 
that a man who holds for a good term of 
years, has a far better ground for such in- 
dependence, than the dependent on an old 
life of seventy or eighty (1 speak of Ire- 
land), which may drop off the very day 
after an election. That such things happen 
is notorious—that their effect is to chain 
the 101, freeholder as much as the 40s. 
freeholder, to the chariot of his lord, is 
more notorious still. It always appeared 
to me, that the Disfranchisement bill, even 
for its avowed purposes, was inadequate. 
It was inconsistent with itself. What it 
did intend to effect, it did not effect; 
what it did not intend to effect, it has 
fully effected. At the same time, the re- 
sults to the popular cause have been far 
more favourable than were expected. In 
the late elections these results were con- 
spicuous, But they did not arise from the 
raising of the qualification, they arose 
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from the preponderance of town voters 
over the rustic constituency; wherever 
such towns did not exist, the result was 
nearly the same as before the Disfranchise- 
ment bill had taken place. The 10/. free- 
holders are quite as dependent as the 40s, 
had deemed themselves before. The 
remedy is, therefore, in a more stable 
tenure; and, under this principle, should 
come the extension to the holders of 
chattel interests the right of voting. Such 
interests are common in Ireland; | believe 
still more common here. Whether it 
would not enlarge the franchise too much 
in this country, I do not pretend to say; 
but this I may safely assert, that such ex- 
tension could very easily be balanced; 
and that in [reland, at all events, such a 
result ought to be hoped for, and not be 
feared. In the arrangements of the great 
projected measure of parliamentary re- 
form I do hope that this change may have 
a place. Ireland has much to complain 
of in a limited constituency—but in a 
limited Representation still more; 100 
Members, with various drawbacks and 
claims to prevent attendance, are too few. 
When the franchise (it is hoped) is about 
to be extended to the great unrepresented 
towns of England, why not double the 
Representatives of the chief commercial 
towns of the sister country? Belfast, 
Limerick, Waterford, have surely as much 
want, and as good. claim to such a repre- 
sentation, as the numerous insignificant 
boroughs of the south of England. If 
balance in numbers be sought, we can 
spare a certain number of rotten boroughs 
too. The same observation may extend 
to Scotland, and perhaps to Wales. Iam 
the more anxious to take this opportunity 
of urging these remarks, from having ob- 
served, that Ireland is not comprehended 
in the returns moved for by the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Whether this was intentionally intimating 
that Ireland was not to be comprehended 
in his plan of reform, I cannot say. I 
should hope that Ireland has not been ex- 
cluded from her claim to correction. 
Should this be the case, she will, I am 
sure, assert her claim to correction also; 
and it will become the duty of some of 
the Irish Representatives, by moving for 
similar returns, to bring her condition 
under the notice of the House.—On the 
Motion that the Petition be brought up, 
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he wished to put a question to an hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (his Majesty’s 
Attorney General) respecting a well-known 
periodical publication, which contained 
some paragraphs of a very dangerous cha- 
racter, alluding to the disgraceful scenes 
now going forward in some parts of the 
country, and calculated to aggravate the 
present lawless state of some counties. 
The publication to which he referred was 
one that was circulated very extensively, 
and that Jaboured unceasingly in efforts of 
excitation—efforts that, if not arrested in 
their progress, would, sooner or later, de- 
stroy that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The circulation of that diabolical 
publication—he could find no milder 
tefm; the circulation he would repeat 
was dangerously extensive. It was a 
compilation which he could not but regard 
with the utmost regret and alarm [cries of 
read, read! name, name. | 

The Speaker wished to learn, whether 
the question which the hon. Member in- 
tended to put, had anything at all to do 
with the present Motion, which was, that 
a certain petition be brought up? How- 
ever unwilling to intercept any question, 
the House must feel that the observations 
of the hon. Member must conclude with a 
motion, and surely no other motion could, 
with any regularity, be allowed to inter- 
rupt that then before the House. 

Mr. Trevor would reduce his question 
to a few words. He wished to know, if 
the publication referred to had come under 
the notice of the hon. ard learned Gentle- 
man, the Attorney General, and whether 
he intended to do anything relative to it 
[cries of ‘‘name.”| ‘The publication was 
Cobhett’s Register. 

The Attorney General said, he had to 
thank the hon. Member for his courtesy in 
sending him a note, intimating his inten- 
tion of putting the question which the 
House had just then heard ; but since the 
receipt of that note, he had not had time 
to read the publication referred to. 

Mr. Trevor would to-morrow bring the 
matter under the notice of the House. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Rerorm in Cuurcn anv Srare.] 
Mr. Hume presented a Petition from 
Southampton, complaining of general 
Distress, and praying for Reform and Re- 
trenchment. The hon. Gentleman stated, 
that the petition had been confided to 
him, because the electors of Southampton 
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could no longer place confidence in their 
own Members, who had made pledges to 
them, but had not redeemed them. He was 
extremely happy to have the honour of 
presenting this petition, as he looked upon 
it in the light of a species of reform, to 
choose a Member of that House who would 
do his duty, when they could not trust to 
those who represented the place. This 
petition was signed by 1,649 individuals, 
and was almost unanimously agreed to at 
the meeting where it was proposed. The 
petitioners complained of the pressure of 
tithes, of the manner in which they were 
exacted, and of their inequality. They 
also pointed out the many evils which were 
entailed on the country by the Poor-laws. 
They prayed for a reform in Parliament, 
and the most rigid retrenchment. The 
petitioners also called the attention of the 
House to the abuses which had crept into 
the Church ; among which they stated, 
that the Rector of St. Mary’s, Southamp- 
ton, received 20002. per annum from that 
rectory, and 10002, as the head-master of 
a public school; and that he did the duties 
of neither office, but lived in another 
county. They also pointed out the case 
of a clergyman who received 1,600/. a 
year from a neighbouring parish, in which 
he did not reside. ‘These were adequate 
causes for the prevailing discontent. He 
trusted that this petition would meet with 
more attention from Government than 
many other petitions of a similar nature 
had received, 

Mr. Hoy complained of the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman in saying, that he 
had lost the confidence of his constituents. 
The fact was, that the petition which had 
been presented was one proposed as an 
Amendment by one lawyer, and seconded 
by another. When he mentioned the 
profession of these gentlemen, he did not 
do it invidiously, but only to show that at 
all events they were not persons of first- 
rate consequence in Southampton. It was 
likewise worthy of notice, that one of 
these gentlemen had been agent to his 
Opponent at one election, and the other 
had written to him (Mr. Hoy) requesting 
to be employed at the late election, with 
which request, however, he had not com- 
plied ; besides which, he thought that if 
the hon. Gentleman would take the trouble 
to inquire, he would find that the petition 
was by no means signed by the majority 
of the electors of Southampton. He 
also assured the hon. Member, that he 
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had given as independent votes as any ever 
given by the member for Middlesex, and 
that he despised not more the man who 
voted always at the will of a patron, than 
him who voted with a view to what might 
occur to affect his popularity at the next 
election. The hon. Gentleman, however, 


was very fond of setting himself up as the. 


censurer of the whole House, lecturing 
every person on his course of conduct. He 
thought the hon. Member had no right to 
take another to task for the votes he gave. 
He had taken on himself to tell them that 
he would have no Minister of State in the 
House; next, he would have no East- 
India Director, no Bank Director—in 
short, he would have no director there but 
himself. Nor was this the only course he 
adopted in his search after popularity ; 
like a true Indian sportsman, he shot at 
everything, from an elephant to a snipe, 
setting himself up as redresser-general of 
grievances, and receiver-general of peti- 
tions. He (Mr. Hoy) did not pretend 
himself to be able to compete with the 
hon. Gentleman, but he could not help 
wishing that some sarcastic giant would 
arise, or that this political Quixote, in some 
of his numerous sallies to redress real or 
imaginary grievances, would tilt against 
some windmill, and then his only task 
would be to write his epitaph, which 
should be— 
“« Procumbit humi Bos.” 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Member 
could not have paid him a higher compli- 
ment than calling him the redresser of 
wrongs. It was to redress the wrongs of 
the people that he came to that House, 
and he could assure the hon. Member that 
none of those who laughed at his joke were 
more pleased with it than he was. As to the 
respectability of the petition, he should 
leave the hon, Gentleman to settle that 
question with his constituents. This he 
knew, that it was signed by the Mayor, 
and delivered to him by the Mayor's 
brother. With respect to his courting 
popularity, he knew that no instance could 
be cited in support of such a position, and 
he would give the hon. Gentleman, and 
the right hon. member for Armagh, who 
had so heartily cheered him, a week to 
think of an instance. That the right hon. 
Gentleman should have cheered the attack 
that had been made upon him did not 
surprise him; for he had ever shown him- 


self the patron of every abuse that had been | 
brought forward, and the perpetual and | Middlesex. 
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interminable supporter of every corruption. 
If, however, what had fallen from the hon, 
Gentleman had afforded amusement to the 
House, he had no objection. All he had 
to complain of was, that the House should 
think so much of sarcasm and folly, and 
be so insensible to the real business of the 
nation. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that as he had been 
appealed to, he would mention one of the 
cases where the hon. Gentleman had not 
always shown himself impelled by that 
feeling for which he had been so ready to 
take credit. In citing that instance, he 
would go no further back than to almost 
the last transaction of the last Session of 
Parliament. It was well known that he (Mr. 
Goulburn) had last Session brought forward 
a measure for throwing open the trade in 
beer. On the first discussion of that mea- 
sure, the hon. Gentleman had concurred 
in the proposition; but in a subsequent 
stage of the bill he had recorded his vote 
against it. It was true, that between the 
first proposal of the measure, and the 
period of that vote, the hon. Gentleman 
had become a candidate for the county of 
Middlesex; but he would not take on 
himself to say what influence that circum- 
stance might have had on the transaction. 

Mr. Warburton said, that when this 
charge had been brought against his hon. 
friend, he thought that he (Mr. Warburton) 
had given a full confutation of it; for he 
had stated, from his own certain know- 
ledge, that his hon. friend had entertained 
doubts on the subject many weeks before 
that vote was recorded, and long before 
he had any idea of becoming a candidate 
for Middlesex. 

Mr. Hoy said, the hon. member for 
Middlesex had taken to himself personally 
what he had intended in a general sense. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
he should willingly bear his testimony to 
the indefatigable zeal with which he acted 
in what he conceived to be for the interest 
of the country. 

Mr. Maberly said, he rose to answer 
one of the most unfair attacks he had ever 
heard made. The right hon. member for 
Armagh had last Session received the 
same explanation that his hon. friend (Mr. 
Warburton) had furnished to the House 
now. He was able able to state, that the 
hon. member for Middlesex had made up 
his mind to vote as he did, before he even 
thought of beeoming a candidate for 
it was, therefore, a most un- 
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fair charge, to impute such a motive to 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Goulburn appealed to all who had 
heard him, whether the first attack had 
not been on the part of the hon. member 
for Middlesex ? Till that attack had been 
made, he had taken no part in the debate 
beyond cheering what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Southampton: on ac- 
count of that cheer, the hon. member for 
Middlesex had thought proper to say that 
he was the patron of every abuse that was 
ever brought forward. The hon. Gentle- 
man had challenged him to mention one 
instance of his inconsistency; and he had 
therefore stated what had occurred on the 
Beer bill, of course leaving it open to ex- 
planation, if it was susceptible of it. 

Sir John Newport deprecated one hon. 
Gentleman imputing motives to another 
hon. Gentleman. 

Petition to be printed. 


Evesuam Exectrion.] The Marquis of 
Chandos, in rising to make a Motion on 
this subject, said, that the Committee ap- 
pointed by the House had unseated the 
Members that were returned, on the 
ground of bribery; and with this charge 
before the House, he certainly thought 
that they were bound to consider whether 
a new election should be allowed to take 
place. The evidence before the committee 
had not yet been printed; but, at all 
events, it was known that that committee 
had decided against the two Members on 
the ground of corruption ; and this, he 
contended, was enough to call for the 


interference of the House, when it was! 


proposed to intrust the borough again with 
the right of returning Members. All that 
he at present asked was, that a short time 
should be allowed for the printing of the 
evidence, in order that the House might 
Judge for itself; and he should therefore 
moye, that the Speaker do issue his war- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown, to make 
out a supersedeas to the Writ that had 
been issued for the election of two Mem- 
bers for the borough of Evesham. 

Lord George Lennox seconded the 
Motion, and called the attention of the 
House to a paper signed Edward Protheroe, 
jun., in which that gentleman made the 
following statement :—“I plainly acknow- 
ledge my desire to renew our connection. 
There is no inconsistency in this. With 
you, gentlemen, I never had the slightest 
cause of dissatisfaction: it was with the 
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old system of your borough, with that un- 
just system which, after faithful and dili- 
gent services, accompanied by manly in- 
dependence and disiuterestedness in every 
speech and every vote, left me no hope of 
being re-elected, unless I condescended to 
traffic for my seat with those who bartered 
your privileges.’—-When such a declara- 
tion as this was made by a gentleman who 
was well acquainted with the transactions 
of the borough, he thought that the House 
had pretty good evidence before it of what 
was the real state of the case; and he 
therefore trusted, that Evesham would be 
disfranchised, and the representation given 
to some more worthy place. He begged, 
however, to say, that he himself personally 
knew nothing of Evesham, nor had he 
any acquaintance with the two gentlemen 
against whom the committee had decided. 

Mr. Bolton Clive considered, that as 
the committee had not reported the 
whole borough as guilty of bribery, a case 
could not be made out for disfranchising 
it. If the question were, whether the 
franchise should be transferred from a 
small toa large town, he knew how he 
should vote, but the case was different. 
There were 426 voters for the borough, of 
whom only 141 were resident; 235 were 
living at a distance of twenty miles from 
the borough, a great many of whom were 
very respectable persons ; only twenty-two 
were proved to have been bribed. In 
moving the writ, he did what he conceived 
was his duty, and hoped he had not acted 
irregularly. It was not regular, he believed, 
to allude to the manner in which indivi- 
duals had voted in the committee, and 
therefore he would not say on what occa- 
sion he had given the casting vote to which 
an allusion had formerly been made. He 
did not rise to offer any opposition to the 
motion before the House, but he did not 
think that a case could be made out for the 
disfranchisement of this borough. 

Mr, Littleton said, that he had always 
been a friend to the disfranchisement of 
corrupt boroughs, and in some cases had 
even taken an active part ; he must, how- 
ever, confess, that in this instance he was 
far surpassed by the noble Marquis, whose 
new-born zeal for Parliamentary Reform 
had induced him to make this motion. He 
was, however, bound to say, that with re- 
spect to the present case, he thought that 
they would be acting unwisely if they 
established such a precedent; for the 
report did not contain an accusation 
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of general bribery, but only against the 
two Members that had been returned. 

Mr. Ross said, that it was one thing to 
deal with the question what should be done 
with respect to a report relating chiefly to 
the sitting Members, and another as to 
what should be done with the borough. 


He would take the liberty of citing some | 


precedents, which he considered would 
Justify the House in adopting the Motion 
which had been introduced. 
case was that of the borough of Barnstaple. 
In that borough there were 460 voters; 
five individuals of whom received bribes, 
and the House thought proper to investi- 
gate that case. In the case of Penryn, 
eight individuals were reported to have 


received bribes, and the House proceeded | 


to examine into that. But the hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, that in no instance had 


the House investigated a case uuless the | 


committee had reported against a borough, 
and commaiendied the House to inquire as 
to the manner in which the elections had 
been conducted in it. The case of Pen- 


ryn, in 1819, was very similar to the one | 


now brought before the House. The com- 


mittee reported, that one of the sitting | 
Members had been guilty of bribery; and | 


a similar charge was brought against the 
Members returned for Evesham, and the 


report of the committee, therefore, assumed | 


the character of a special report, so far as 
respected that part of it. In the case of 
Camelford, the committee reported, that 
Mr. Stewart had acted in violation of the 
Bribery Act, and then merely stated, that 
six individuals had corruptly endeavoured 
to procure the return of a Member for 
Camelford. In both these cases, the writs 
were suspended, and an inquiry instituted, 
and therefore it did not appear necessary 
that a report should be presented against 
the borough of Evesham, in order to afford 
sufficient grounds for the House to in- 
vestigate the case. In the instances he 
had referred to, the House was called on, 
not only to suspend the writs, but to dis- 
franchise the boroughs. In Evesham there 
were 426 voters, and of course they did 
not all vote for the sitting Members; but 
it had been proved that every one of the 
non-resident voters who did vote were 
bribed. Every one of them actually re- 
ceived a bribe. On these grounds he 
would support the Motion of his noble 
friend for superseding the writ, which 
would give the House an opportunity to 
inquire. 
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| Mr. Tennyson thought no case to justify 
the Motion had been made out, either by 
| the noble Mover or the hon. Member who 
| spoke last. He put it to the House 
whether the case, as it stood, could justify 
suspending the writ. In the other cases 
referred to, the Chairman of the Committee 
had been instructed to move for the sus- 
_pensionof thewrit; but that had never been 
done, unless at the instance of a com- 
mittee. As the hon. Member had ob- 
| served, that was not the case with the pre- 
sent committee. The House, too, had 
agreed the other evening to issue the writ; 
and it would not be very judicious now to 
suspend its own order. All the persons 
convicted of taking bribes amounted only 
to twenty-two out of 426 voters; they 
'were all out-voters, and formed a very 
small minority. In the case of East Ret- 
ford, it was proved, that a very large 
majority of the electors complained of were 
corrupt. They were proved to be corrupt, 
not at the last election, immediately before 
the investigation, but at several former 
elections, and it was proved that they were 
a great mass of corruption. The House 
in that case suspended the writ, and enter- 
tained a bill to disfranchise the borough. 
In the case of East Retford, it was not a 
single act of bribery and corruption at one 
election which was proved, but a gross 
| case extending through several elections, 
and not proved to exist at the last. There 
was long-continued corruption. Here there 
was nothing like that. He should object, 
however, to the Motion, because now there 
was an Administration formed which had 
given a distinct and positive pledge to in- 
vestigate the state of the representation, 
with a view to amend it. He was disposed 
to place full confidence in that pledge, and 
to believe that the Ministers would perse- 
vere in that course. If the borough of 
Evesham required correction and excision, 
he would leave it to the Ministers to in- 
quire and correct it. When he saw whence 
the present Motion proceeded, and re- 
collected that the Gentlemen who support- 
ed it had last Session supported the motion 
respecting Bassetlaw, he could not avoid 
suspecting their motives. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last had always opposed 
the motion for disfranchising East Ret- 
ford, and therefore he must have some 
doubts as to the consistency of his present 
opinions. If the hon. Member wanted to 
establish another Bassetlaw, that itself 
would be with him a reason for objecting 
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to the Motion, and would operate, he 
hoped, with the House to refuse the Mo- 
tion of his noble friend. He trusted that 
one of the first measures of the new 
Government would be, to rescind the bill 
for transferring the franchise to Bassetlaw. 
He did not know any measure by which 
the House of Commons had so disgraced 
and degraded itself in the eyes of the 
country as by its conduct on that occasion. 
He could now speak of that House in the 
manner it deserved, for it was, he thanked 
God, gone. Even the right hon. Baronet 
opposite obtained no credit for his conduct 
on that occasion, and it contributed, he 
believed, to the overthrow of his Adminis- 
tration. There was now a prospect of 
general Reform, and he, therefore, was 
not disposed to angle with the noble Lord 
for his minima of reform, and he hoped 
the House would reject the measure. 

Sir George Staunton said, that he had 
been a member of the committee, and con- 
tended that a gross case had been made 
out, which called for the severest censure 
of the House. The Report of the Com- 
mittee had turned out the Members on 
account of corruption. At least, the writ 
ought to be superseded to enable the House 
to inquire. He had good reason to believe 
that corruption was common at Evesham, 
and the present opportunity should be em- 
braced to bring to a test the opinions of 
the House on Reform. In common, he 
believed, with almost all men, (nobody 
objecting to punish a case of delinquency, 
not even the most violent opponents of 
general Reform,) he was disposed to dis- 
franchise every sinning borough, and 
transfer its privileges to some one of the 
large unrepresented towns of the country. 
He could not agree with the hon. Member 
who spoke last, that this subject ought to 
be deferred, because the general question 
of Keform was to be discussed; for they 
knew neither when the Government would 
bring forward the subject, nor what mea- 
sure it would propose. 

Lord John Russeil meant, in the few 
words he should address to the House, to 
confine himself to the narrowest limits. 
He should not enter into the general 
question of Reform, nor assert that it 
would be improper to assent to the Mo- 
tion, because the House had already 
ordered the writ to issue. There were 
many rights to be considered before the 
House resolved to suspend the writ. An 
inquiry should be instituted, and evidence 
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received, to ascertain if the borough of 
Evesham were as corrupt as it was repre- 
sented to be. There were many points 
which the House ought to investigate ; for 
he had always been of opinion, that the 
Grenville Act, by the inquiries it instituted 
through committees, frequently screened 
cases of bribery, and prevented them from 
being so frequently brought before the 
House as they were before that Act was 
passed. The opinions of Election Com- 
mittees were often, he thought, an obstacle 
to those inquiries which the House was 
bound to make into cases of corruption. 
The question, however, before the House, 
was not whether an inquiry should now 
take place into the corruption of the 
borough of Evesham, but whether the 
issuing of the writ should be suspended or 
not? The circumstances of the case were 
these :—-That after an inquiry by a com- 
mittee, that committee had not given the 
Chairman instructions to propose that no 
new writ should issue. The first thing the 
House had to look at must be its own 
precedents. He had looked at the pre- 
cedents quoted by the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Ross,) and that hon. Gentleman 
could not deny that there were numerous 
precedents of the allegation of bribery 
made against Members, and yet the writs 
for those places had issued. There was 
no instance of a committee reporting 
merely against the sitting Members, and 
on that report the House suspending the 
writ. To justify that, there must be some 
special report against the electors. It was 
only said by some of the Members who 
composed the election committee, that the 
case implied further corruption ; but that 
must be made a matter of special report 
before the House could be able to act upon 
it. . The precedents, then, were many in 
favour of issuing the writ. At the same 
time, he admitted, that the House was not 
to be slavishly bound by the precedents of 
former times, though it was proper and 
right that the House should always pre- 
sume, unless something very strong could 
be urged against it, that the precedents of 
former times were founded in reason and 
justice. By the resolution of the com- 
mittee it appeared, that corruption had 
been proved in the borough of Evesham ; 
but, as his hon. friend had observed, it did 
not extend over the whole borough, 
though, whether it were confined to the 
twenty-two voters who had heen convicted, 

or extended to more, it was impossible to say. 
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The noble Lord who seconded the Motion 
thought the corruption was general, and 
seemed to argue that the House was bound 
to disfranchise the borough; but the 
Chairman of the committee seemed to 
think the corruption only partial, and not 
to deserve disfranchisement. He was ata 
Joss to say, from the report before the 
House, whether the borough was so cor- 
rupt as to deserve disfranchisement or not. 
Till that was proved, he thought it was 
consistent with reason and precedent, that 
the House should not suspend the writ. 
The House had generally issued writs as 
a matter of course, they only conferring on 
the people the power of exercising their 
rights. That was due to the electors, and 
due to the House, which had generally 
proceeded on the principle that Represen- 
tation ought to be as complete as possible. 
Principle, then, as well as precedent, was in 
favour of issuing the writ. To suspend the 
writ would be a strong measure, and one 
for which he did not yet see a sufficient 
reason; but if any stronger reasons than 
he had yet heard should be advanced, and 
it should appear to be due to the character 
of the House, neither he nor his noble 
friend, he believed, would oppose any 
obstacles to the Motion. He certainly 
wished to know accurately the state of the 
case, but he did not see how that would 
be promoted by the Motion. In the last 
Parliament the writ for East Retford was 
suspended for three years, and he recol- 
lected, that the right hon. Baronet opposite 
then stated, and he fully agreed in the 
statement, that such a course was not to 
be followed, but avoided. He recollected 
also that his noble friend, now the Lord 
Chancellor, felt, and stated, the strongest 
objection to that course of proceeding, and 
frequently supported a motion for the issu- 
ing of the writ. In general, it would be 
very inconvenient to withhold the issuing 
of a writ, even though an investigation 
was going on. He begged the House to 
pause at least, and not to act upon any 
impulse, but proceed with due deliber- 
ation. He meant to leave the question to 
be disposed of as the House thought fit. 
Sir R. Peel admitted, that the noble 
Lord had placed the question fairly before 
the House, and had discussed it with that 
same candour which always distinguished 
his parliamentary conduct; and he felt 
confident, from the candour of the noble 
Lord, that he should convince the noble 
Lord that a supersedeas of the writ ought 
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to take place. He agreed with the noble 
Lord that the considerations urged by the 
hon. member for Blechingly should be 
put out of the question. The House 
ought not to allow any decision as to the 
general question of Reform, nor any dis- 
cussion as to what was to be done, if the 
Borough were disfranchised, to interfere 
with the present Motion. The question 
was, whether the House had evidence be- 
fore it sufficient to prevent the issuing of 
the writ, and whether they should call 
upon the people who had been corrupt at 
the last election to send two other Mem- 
bers to that House? That was the single 
question before the House, and the ob- 
jections urged to it were threefold :—first, 
there was the objection of the hon. mem- 
ber for Staffordshire, that to suspend the 
issue of the writ would have a tendency 
to interfere with the provisions of the 
Grenville Act, and diminish the power of 
Election Committees. That argument 
had no foundation. The election com- 
mittee had chiefly to decide between the 
sitting Members and the candidates ; and 
as far as they were concerned, the decision 
of the committee was final. If the House 
were to interfere with the suspension of 
the writ, that would not be dealing with 
the decision of the election committee. 
The report of that committee related to 
the sitting Members, Lord Kennedy and 
Sir Charles Cockerell ; but the committee 
had also made a special report, as the 
noble Lord had stated. The ordinary 
report was, that Lord Kennedy and Sir 
Charles Cockerell were not duly elected. 
That was the ordinary report, on which 
their exclusion was founded. Appended 
to that, however, was another report, 
which stated, that Sir Charles Cockerell, 
or his agent, had been guiity of bribery, 
and that several of the electors had suf- 
fered themselves to be bribed. That was 
the Special Report. The Grenville Act 
did not make the special report binding 
on the House; but it said, that if the 
committee which is appointed to determine 
the rights of sitting Members shall in- 
struct its chairman to make a special re- 
port to the House, the House may con- 
form to or disagree from the Resolution of 
the Committee, and make such an order 
as it liked. If the House adopted any 
Order, or refused to adopt it; contained 
in any special report, it would only be 
acting in conformity with the principle 
laid down by the House of Commons ; 
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and, therefore, he considered the objection, 
ofthe hon. Member of no force. The next 
argument was that of the noble Lord, who 
had referred to precedents, but stated, in 
which he agreed, that these precedents, 
though generally founded in reason, were 
not to be slavishly followed. He would 
put it to the noble Lord, if the precedents 
he should quote would not make the noble , 
Lord admit that the writ ought not to | 
issue. Two precedents might be referred 
to—those of Penryn and Camelford, 
In the Penryn case, the special report 
stated, that John Goodeve, Henry Durns- 
ford, and Abraham Winn had been guilty 
of corrupt practices, and Henry Parker, | 
and seven Other electors, had received 
bribes to induce them to give their votes. | 
There was no imputation of general cor- 
ruption. There were three persons accused 
of attempting bribery; and eight others 
accused of receiving bribes! and it was 
thought by the House of Commons, that 
it was sufficient to justify suspending the 
writ that only eight persons had been 
guilty of bribery; that was the Penryn 
precedent. In the case of Evesham, 
though there was no special report, it was 
stated, that twenty-two persons received | 
bribes. If in Penryn there were only ' 
eight persons bribed, and if, as it could | 
not be doubted, that twenty-two were 
bribed in Evesham, ought the House not | 
to conclude that the issuing of the writ ' 
ought to be suspended in the case of | 
Evesham as in the case of Penryn? , 
The House should consider that the 
motion was not to suspend the writ inde- 
finitely, but only till the evidence should 
be laid before the House. Would it be 
decent even, togive those who had been 
guilty of corrupt practices the power to 
renew them, till the House had read the 
evidence. In the ease of Camelford, 
what was the special report? That John 
Stewart had acted in a corrupt manner, 
and been guilty of bribery, and was in- 
capable of sitting; and that John Roun- 
sevel, and four other electors, had corruptly 
endeavoured to procure the return of two 
Members to serve in Parliament for Camel- 
ford. In this case there were only five 
voters corrupt, and yet the House of 
Commons suspended the writ. There 
was no general allegation of corruption. 
Here, then, were two precedents of sus- 
pending the issue of the writ—clear cases ; 
and would not the House, therefore, sus- 
pend issuing the writ for Evesham, in 
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which twenty-two voters had been guilty 
of corrupt practices, and had accepted 
bribes, only till the House had read the 
evidence? The noble Lord must see, that 
the precedents were not in his favour, 
and were in favour of withholding the 
writ. If the noble Lord would reject 
precedents, and try the case by the prin- 
ciples of common sense and reason, he 
would probably come to the conclusion, 
that the writ ought not to be issued. 
Could there, in fact, be any doubt on the 
subject? One hon. Gentleman had stated, 
that corruption had been the inveterate 
practice of the borough for fifty years. 
In his opinion, among the out-voters the 
practice was general. They had the tes- 
timony, too, of an hon. Member, who 
had stated, that he had relinquished his 
connexion with the borough, because he 
could not conscientiously consent to the 
demands for bribes made on him. That 
was in evidence before the House; and 
did not, then, good sense and reason say, 
that the writ ought to be suspended till the 
House could institute a full inquiry into 
all the circumstances? Wasit, in fact, 
possible to hesitate under such circum- 
stances? The hon. Gentleman indeed 
said, let the House consider that we have 
now an Administration pledged to Reform, 
and let it leave to that the task of inquiring. 
Admitting that we have such an Adminis- 
tration, he must deny that the Government 
was competent to inquire into all the pecu- 
liarities of resident and out voters. Was 


it fit that the House should delegate to the 


Ministers the propriety of deciding: the 
elective franchise of this borough, and of 
determining, to use a phrase of the hon. 
Member, which he had well remarked and 
remembered, on the propriety of excising 
the borough itself? If it were to be done, 
let it be done by an inquiry instituted at 
that bar, and not done by a private in- 
quiry instituted by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
The Government was not fit to institute 
such an inquiry—it could not receive 
evidence, and he did not know any plan 
more likely to be productive of injustice 
to the parties, than for the Government 
to undertake the inquiry. On the ground, 
then, of the Grenville Act—on the score 
of precedents, and on the principles of 
good sense, and reason, and justice, it would 
be wise to order a suspension of the writ 
till the evidence was before the House. 
With reference to the new-born zeal with 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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taunted him, he must state, he was not 
obnoxious to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s remarks. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s motion was not opposed by 
him; on the contrary, he supported that 
motion, and was satisfied with much less 
evidence than others, both in the cases of 
Penryn and that of East Retford, that 
the writ ought not to issue. He had al- 
ways contended that the franchise was 
given for a public purpose, and that the 
House had a right to dispose of it when 
that would benefit the public. He had 
taken no part in any former Debate that 
should preclude him, on any fit occasion, 
from transferring a franchise from a cor- 
rupt borough to Birmingham or any other 
large unrepresented town. In the Pen- 
ryn case, he had been willing to transfer 
that franchise to Manchester. Upon the 
former occasion he had been asked what 
course he would pursue in any future 
case of delinquency on the part of a 
borough. He had declined to answer that 
question, declaring that he would act on 
every occasion as the circumstances of the 
case required. 
at full liberty to give the franchise to 
great towns on any fitting occasion. He 
was not, however, disposed to enter into 
the general question. He would only ask, 
whether it would be wise, after the allega- 
tion which had been made by the mem- 
bers of the Committee, to intrust again 
the franchise to a borough which had 
abused it? He did not call on the House 
to decide that it should not be intrusted 
—that was not the question—but to decide 
that it would not give the trust till it had 
seen the evidence. 

Lord Althorp agreed with his noble 
friend, and the right hon. Gentleman, that 
this question was to be decided on the 
narrow ground of precedent; but that 
precedents were not to be slavishly fol- 
lowed. The House must decide if pre- 
cedents authorised the suspension of the 
writ, and it was a matter of some import- 
ance that the House should not make a 
new precedent without due consideration. 
He did not think that the precedents 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman jus- 
tified the suspension of the writ. He 
differed from him, because, in the two pre- 
cedents he had quoted, both the com- 
mittees had reported against the electors. 
In the present case, the report of the 
committee was confined to censuring the 
Members, The right hon, Gentleman 
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said, that members of the committee 
complained of the corruption being ex- 
tended to the electors, but that was only 
the opinion of individual Members, as the 
committee decided against a special report. 
Inthe other cases quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Committees had 
made special reports; but in those cases 
where special reports were not made, and 
only the sitting members were unseated, 
the House had never thought proper to 
suspend the writ. It was not necessary 
for him to quote precedents of the kind 
from the Journals; they were so numer- 
ous, that every Member must know it was 
continually customary for sitting Members 
to be unseated by the report of a com- 
mittee, without the writ being suspended. 
He did not, however, consider it of any 
consequence whether the writ were sus- 
pended or not; and if it was the opinion 
of the House that it should be suspended, 
he for one would not oppose the suspen- 
sion. In doing this, certainly it was his 
opinion that they would act against pre- 
cedents, and it was neither desirable nor 
necessary that the House should make any 
new precedents. He did not see any great 
necessity for issuing it, and he owned 
that he did not know that any injury 
would accrue if it were withheld for a 
short time. If, therefore, the House were 
disposed to withhold the writ, he should 
not oppose the measure. 

Mr. A. Duncombe, who was a member 
of the Committee, explained, that the 
committee had agreed to make a report 
similar to that made by the East Retford 
committee. Subsequently, that decision 
was revised, and the committee were 
equally divided, when the Chairman gave 
his casting vote in favour of an ordinary 
report. There never was a special report 
resolved on without its leading to a sus- 
pension of the writ. He hoped that the 
House would see the evidence, and not 
give its sanction to Members being again 
returned by a place which had been guilty 
of such corrupt practices. The electors 
were as corrupt as the elected, and ought 
to be punished. He did not know why 
the hon. member for Blechingly should 
be so ready to attribute improper motives 
to other hon. Members, unless it was that 
the hon. Member had been much disap- 
pointed, because he was not the sitting 
Member for Birmingham. He was fully 
as independent and as upright as the hon. 
Member, and had no motives of which he 
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was ashamed for his conduct. It was 
said that there were only twenty-two 
electors convicted of bribery out of 426; 
but the reason was, that only twenty-two 
were brought forward. The object of 
those who opposed the Members was only 
to unseat them, and they brought forward 
no more evidence than was necessary for 
that purpose. All the electors who were 
brought forward were convicted of bribery ; 
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and if more were not convicted, it was | 


because more were not brought forward. 
That was sufficient to establish the case, 
and he should support the noble Lord’s 
Motion. 
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reform would so soon be determined either 
in that Parliament or in the next, which 
would doubtless be immediately called 
together if the present refused its assent to 
the measures of reformation which would 
be proposed toit. For these reasons, and 
because he felt that the cause of staying 
the writ was not warranted by any pre- 
cedent, or called for by any extraordinary 
circumstances, he should vote if the ques- 
tion went to a vote, for the immediate 
issue of the writ. If, however, it was the 


' general opinion of the House, that the writ 


Mr. Tennyson explained, that what he | 


meant respecting the hon. Gentlemen 


opposite was, that he suspected that it ' 


was their intention, of which he could not 
approve, not to transfer the franchise toa 
large town. 


Mr. Martin supported the motion for | 
stated on the subject by a celebrated 


superseding the writ. He had resided long 
in the neighbourhood of Evesham, and 
there could be no doubt that gross cor- 
ruption had been very general in the 
borough. 

Lord Morpeth, following the course 
which his duty prescribed to him, could 


not, with the most sanguine wishes for | 
| pay the money down on that table, and 


reform, feel himself warranted in voting 


for the proposition of the noble Marquis. | 
vote for the disfranchisement of the 


| borough; for I ask you, how you can take 


He had, in the course of the debate on the 
East Retford bill, shown the view which he 


took on questions of this nature; but 


there was this peculiarity in the present 
case—that although the committee had 
reported the Members to be guilty of bri- 


bery and corruption, they made no report | 


that the electors were also corrupt and 
unfit to exercise their rights. 
of the committee did not inculpate the 
borough, although it declared the election 
void from bribery; and therefore he 
thought that they were not, as in the case 
of East Retford, called on to exercise that 
judicial part of their functions, which 
might have been called into exercise by a 
different species of report. The resolu- 


The report | 


ought not to issue, he should not oppose 
his individual opinion to the opinion of 
the House. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he could see 
no advantages they were likely to receive 
from suspending the issue of the writ, 
and he should certainly vote against the 
Motion. Ina case of much the same kind 
—that of Stockbridge-- he found opinions 


Member of the House of that day, Sir 
Phillip Francis, which so perfectly coin- 
cided with his own, and were, withal, so 
perfectly applicable to the case, that he 
should take leave, as they were very short, 
to read them to the House. ‘ If,” said 
that hon. Member, ‘‘ I saw the candidate 


the electors take it up, yet I would not 


the franchise away from one or two places, 
when you refuse every proposition fog a 
general reform?” And he adds, that it is 
better the abuse should become so glaring 
that the House would be compelled to put 
an end to it. This was the language held 
thirty years ago on this subject, and he 


thought it still worthy of adoption as a 


principle. On these grounds he should 


| vote against the Motion. 


Mr. Bankes said, he thought the opinions 
embraced by the hon. member for Brid- 


| port so extraordinary, that they did not 


tion of Supersedeas which the House was | 
'and encouragement of every conceivable 


now called on to assert, was, as far as he 
could understand, produced by a division 
of opinion among the committee with 
respect to the Report. The committee, 
however, having reported as they did, he 
felt absolved from the necessity of adopting 
any ulterior measure; and he was the 
Jess dissatisfied with that resolution, 
because the great question of general 


' the Motion. 


require much observation on his part. 
He would merely say, that if generally 
adopted, they would go to the extension 


abuse in the system of representation. 
The noble Lords opposite had stated their 
opinions with great candour, and he con- 
cluded that they regarded the precedents as 
sufficient to justify the course proposed by 
In his opinion, the argu- 


| ments relating to the course to be pursued 


with respect to the borough of Evesham 
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lay ina very narrow compass. They had 
been very happily stated by the right hon. 
Baronet; and his precedents of Camel- 
ford and Penryn seemed to be so con- 
sonant with common sense, that he should 
not venture to attempt to add any further 
reason for his agreeing with the Motion 
of the noble Marquis for staying the issue 
of the writ. 

Sir G. Warrender said, he was always 
happy to agree with the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes); but, as an 
elector of the very borough the rights of 
which were under discussion, he felt him- 
self called on to say a few words in its 
defence—in defence of the 141 electors 
against whom no imputation was laid— 
and in defence of more than 100 of the 
out-voters, comprehending a vast propor- 
tion of the respectable gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, and in the county of 
Worcester, who, like himself, had taken 
no part in the late proceedings. He was 
a friend to reform ; but he considered the 
present case offered no precedent for the 
suspension of the issue of the writ; 
because, as it had been already well 
observed by a noble Lord, in all cases 
where the report of the committee on the 
petition declared, that the Members were 
guilty of bribery, but found no case to 
report on with respect to the electors, the 
writ immediately issued. In the present 
case it appeared that the committee had 
not, on the examination of the evidence, 
felt themselves warranted in declaring the 
€orruption to be so general as to induce 
them to recommend the disfranchisement 
of the independent voters, in consequence 
of the offences of a few; and he trusted 
that, under such circumstances, the House 
would not sanction the adoption of a 
dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Maberly did not intend to take any 
part in the debate; but as he was con- 
nected with the borough of Evesham, 
through one of the candidates, he felt 
bound to say, that he would not have sug- 
gested that proceeding if he had been 
aware of there being any irregularity in 
the conduct of the electors. 

Mr. G. Bankes declared his determina- 
tion to vote for the proposition of the 
noble Marquis, and defended himself from 
any imputation of inconsistency, in con- 
sequence of his having acted differently in 
the case of East Retford, by contending, 
that the committee had not in that case 
gone as far as they might have done, or 
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should have done. In every case, how- 
ever, if there was a briber, there must be 
a bribee, and it was therefore idle to argue 
on the difference between a report of the 
committee, attributing bribery to the 
Members, and not reporting corruption on 
the part of the electors. 

Mr. Twiss thought the preccdents were 
entirely in favour of the Motion, and if it 
were pressed to a division he should vote 
for it. 

The Marquisof Chandos said, that before 
the House came to a decision on this ques- 
tion he wished to ask the hon. member for 
Blechingly (Mr.Tennyson) on what grounds 
he considered his (the Marquis of Chandos) 
conduct liable to suspicion? The House 
would do him the justice to recollect, that 
he had, on every occasion, endeavoured 
to preserve consistency in the course of 
politics which his judgment induced him 
to adopt; and he had at all times labour- 
ed to preserve it free from the suspicion 
of insincerity. He thought he was also 
entitled to some explanation from the hon. 
member for Staffordshire (Mr. Littleton), 
with respect to the charge of a new-born 
zeal in the cause of Reform. He (Lord 
Chandos) had always advocated the course 
which, to his mind, seemed the best, and 
he should be glad to know how long the 
hon. Member had himself exhibited a zeal 
for Reform 

Mr. Tennyson felt obliged to the noble 
Lord for allowing him an opportunity to 
explain any expression which might have 
given him cause of offence. He at all 
times entertained great respect for the 
noble Lord’s conduct, both in the House 
and elsewhere; and he could assure the 
noble Lord, that nothing was more foreign 
to his wishes than to offer him any offence. 
What he had said was, not that the no- 
ble Lord’s conduct was suspicious, but 
that he suspected the objects of those who 
wished for this delay, as being intended 
to administer the same remedy to the 
borough of Evesham as they had already 
adopted with regard to East Retford, and 
to make it another Bassetlaw. 

Mr. Littleton said, that as he also had 
been called on by the noble Lord to ex- 
plain the meaning of his expressions, he 
begged to observe, that he did not intend 
to offend the feelings of the noble Lord, 
but he might be permitted to say, that 
during the eighteen years he had held a 
seat in that House, he had invariably as- 
sented to propositions for Reform, and 
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had zealously supported the Motion of a 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) for giving 
Members to Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Manchester. He had also expressed his 
willingness to support the general Motion 
of the noble Lord on the same subject, if 
the noble Lord consented to make a slight 
alteration in his resolutions, and he re- 
gretted that the noble Lord was not pre- 
sent to confirm thatstatement. Hecould 
tell the noble Marquis that his zeal in the 
cause of Reform was not the birth of yes- 
terday. He had merely expressed his sur- 
prise that the noble Marquis’s opinions 
differed so much from those they had 
heard before on similar occasions; but he 
must again express his regret that his 
language had given the noble Marquis 
any offence. 

Motion carried without opposition, and it 
was ordered that Mr. Speaker do issue his 
warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make 
out a Supersedeas to the Writ for elect- 
ing two Members to serve in the present 
Parliament for the borough of Evesham, 
in the room of Sir Charles Cockerell and 
Lord Kennedy. ‘The consideration of the 
Special Report of the Committee on the 
Evesham Election was postponed to Feb. 
17th. 


GeneraL Reoister For Deeps. |] 
Mr. John Campbell spoke as follows :—Mr. 
Speaker,* I rise, in pursuance of the 
notice I have given, to move for leave to 
bring ina Bill to establish a General Re- 
gister for all deeds and instruments affect- 
ing Real Property in England and Wales. 
I should propose a measure of such vast 
importance with the utmost distrust, if it 
proceeded entirely from my own opinion 
of its expediency ; but I venture to bring 
it forward with some confidence, as it is 
the result of the united labours and the 
unanimous recommendation of the Com- 
missioners appointed by his late Majesty to 
inquire into the defects to be found in the 
law of Real Property in this country, and 
the improvements of which it is suscepti- 
ble. Regret has been expressed more 
than once in this House, that a Gentle- 
man of whose services the world is now 
for ever deprived,—I mean my late friend 
Mr. Humphreys,—was not appointed a 
member of that commission. I can say 





* The following speech is re-printed by per- 
mission, from the corrected copy published by 
Mr, Campbell, 
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truly that I joined in that regret, and I 
willingly take this opportunity of paying 
a humble tribute to his memory. He was 
a man, who, with a profound knowledge 
of his profession, had an enlarged and 
cultivated mind, and was actuated by an 
ardent desire to improve the institutions 
of hiscountry. To him the merit belongs 
of first drawing the attention of the public 
to the present defective state of the law of 
Real Property ; and although I could not 
concur in all his theories for the amend- 
ment of it, I should have been well pleased 
to have had him as a coadjutor in the 
great undertaking over which I was soli- 
cited to preside. But it has been my 
good fortune to be associated with others 
of distinguished acquirements and capa- 
city. Inthe absence of the late Secre- 
tary of State, for the Home Department, 
I may be allowed to say, that I believe in 
following up the resolution adopted by 
this House, upon the motion of the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, for the appointment 
of Commissioners to inquire into the law 
of Real Property, and the practice in the 
Courts of Common Law, that right hon. 
Gentleman was actuated only by the de- 
sire that the object might be most effect- 
ually attained; and I cannot refrain from 
declaring, as he is now no longer Minis- 
ter of the Crown, that both from my own 
official communications with him, and 
from my general observation of his career, 
I consider him a sincere, steady and en- 
lightened friend of legal reform. Nothing 
better can be wished for the improvement 
of the law, than that those who succeed 
him may in this respect imitate his exam- 
ple. With respect to Mr. Humphreys, it 
may be satisfactory to the House and to 
the country to know, that although not a 
member of the commission, he generously 
supported us ;—that we derived valuable 
assistance, not only from his writings, but 
from personal conferences with him,—and 
that he was a zealous promoter of a Gene- 
ral Register. Sir, this measure is cer- 
tainly,for good or for evil, one of the most 
important ever submitted to the attention 
of the Legislature; and I cannot but la- 
ment, that subjects of ephemeral interest, 
which touch party feelings, generally ex- 
cite more attention in this House than the 
discussion of laws which deeply affect the 
property and the rights of the present and 
future generations. The House having 
resolved that the writ for the election of 
Members for the corrupt borough of Eves« 
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ham shall be superseded by the Speaker's 
warrant, and the hour of dinver having 
arrived, a general dispersion has taken 
place, and the benches on both sides of 
the House are nearly deserted. Never- 
theless, under such discouraging circum- 
stances, I shall feel it my duty to explain 
to those hon. Members who honour me 
with their attention, the grounds on which 
I think this measure is necessary, and will 
be found salutary and beneficial. They 
must be aware that this can only be done 
by entering into technical details, which 
no powers of statement or illustration 
could render amusing. I can truly say, 
that I commenced the investigation of the 
subject without having in any way com- 
mitted myself, and without any precon- 
ceived opinion, or even bias, to mislead me; 
and the result of that investigation is, that 
a General. Register, upon an improved 
plan, such as I am prepared to propose, 
would remove many existing evils in the 
law,—would render the transfer of real 
property simple, easy, safe and economi- 
cal,—and would be found a new power, 
capable of being applied to the most im- 
portant purposes. I know there are emi- 
nent individuals, for whose opinions I am 
bound to entertain great respect, who 
consider the present law of real property a 
system of almost absolute perfection. 
Such men must condemn any change in it 
as unnecessary and mischievous. J am 
not blind to the merits of the old com- 
mon law of England, which in its machi- 
nery for separating the law from the fact, 
and assigning each to a distinct tribunal, 
excels every other system which I have 
studied ; but I think it now labours under 
grievous imperfections, by our adhering to 
old rules when the reasons for them are 
gone,—by not adapting our institutions to 
the altered circumstances of the country, 
and by forgetting the maxim which ought 
never to be forgotten,—that Time is the 
greatest innovator. Such is the present 
condition of the law, that where real pro- 
perty is to be transferred or charged, titles 
are generally found to be unmarketable or 
unsafe; those that are safe are often un- 
marketable, and those that are marketable 
are often unsafe. From whence does this 
insecurity arise? I say, from the want of 
a General Register, where, by a glance, a 
knowledge might be obtained of all the 
deeds and instruments affecting any par- 
ticular portion of real property, or any 
interest arising out of it. Without this, 
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no purchaser of an estate, and no person 
who advances his money on mortgage, can 
be secure. The title to real property in 
this, and in every civilized country, does 
and must depend upon written documents; 
and unless you are sure that you have 
knowledge of all the documents in exist- 
ence, affecting any particular subject of 
transfer or charge, there is no safety for 
you. Enact that no man’s rights shall be 
injured by any documents affecting real 
property which are not registered, and the 
evil arising from the concealment of such 
documents is instantly cured. There is an 
obvious distinction in this respect, between 
real and personal property. A person in 
possession of a horse or a bale of goods is 
generally the absolute owner, or his agent; 
and a very little inquiry will enable the 
person disposed to purchase, to find out 
the person with whom he may safely deal. 
The title does not depend upon writing; and 
if there has been a sale, even without the 
authority of the owner out of possession, 
his right is gone if that sale was in market 
overt, or by a person whom he intrusted to 
appear to the world as owner. In expe- 
rience, the title to personal chattels bought 
by a bond fide purchaser, using reasonable 
diligence, is hardly ever questioned ; and 
no danger is apprehended against which 
any precaution is ever taken, beyond in- 
quiry of the vendor at the time of sale. 
There is neither loss to the purchaser from 
concealed claimants appearing ; nor delay, 
nor expense, nor inconvenience from any 
apprehended danger in making the trans- 
fer. The occupier of land may be tenant 
at will, or for years, or for life, or in tail, 
or in fee simple. The interests are almost 
infinite which may be carved out of one 
subject-matter, and which may be concur- 
rent, or made to arise one after another. 
No notice is given of these by apparent 
possession, and each may be enforced on 
production of the instrument creating it. 
A purchaser or mortgagee is liable to be 
deceived and defrauded under circum- 
stances apparently free from all suspicion. 
One known to have been owner of the fee 
simple, by a secret settlement reduces his 
interest to a life estate, without any apparent 
change in the enjoyment of the land. The 
heir at law enters on the death of the an- 
cestor, concealing a will, by which he is 
made tenant for life only, with remainder 
to his children or some collateral relation. 
The father under a power of appointment, 
in default of which his eldest son takes the 
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fee, bya deed duly executed appoints to the 
son for life, with remaindersover: thedeed is 
concealed, and the son takes possession on 
his father’s death. In each of these three 
cases, a perfect unsuspicious title to the 
fee is made out by the suppression of a 
single instrument. A cautious man buys 
the estate, or advances money nearly to 
the value of it on mortgage. On the death 
of his vendor or mortgager, he is turned 
out of possession, or loses his security, on 
the production of the settlement, the will, 
or deed of appointment,—which makes a 
case against him in favour of the remain- 
der-man, admitting of no question. So 
the owner of an estate may now, with a 
little dexterity, mortgage it several times 
over, without the mortgagees being able to 
discover the nature or amount of prior en- 
cumbrances: and what is_ particularly 
hard, a mortgagee has to dread, not only 
encumbrances prior, but posterior, to his 
own; for a third mortgagee, by getting an 
assignment from the first, is preferred to 
the second. This, Sir, is called ‘ tacking,” 
or “ squeezing.” The second mortgagee is 
squeezed out, the third mortgage being 
tacked to the first. Is it not a reproach to 
the law, that there should be terms such 
as these, which are quite familiar in the 
mouths of practitioners,—or rather, that 
the practices should be tolerated which they 
are employed to designate? Again, by 
equitable mortgages, which have recently 
sprung up, and are lauded by some, enor- 
mous frauds may be practised. These are 
effected by a mere deposit of title-deeds. 
A man may by a trick get possession of 
his title-deeds, which ought to be in the 
keeping of another, and then, by skilfully 
parcelling them out, raise money to a 
greater amount than twice the value of the 
estate. Even without any fraudulent in- 
tention, from mere inadvertence, accord- 
ing to the present system, deeds are some- 
times mislaid and forgotten in families ; 
and being afterwards discovered, they must 
be enforced for the benefit of infants or 
married women, to the utter ruin of pur- 
chasers or mortgagees, From these causes, 
I do aver, upon the evidence laid before 
me, that not only is every purchaser and 
mortgagee subjected to a painful feeling 
of insecurity, but that actual loss does 
not unfrequently arise. I have been 
asked, why there are not more cases in 
the law reports, in which purchasers and 
mortgagees have been defeated by a para- 
mount title, The reason is obvious, 
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When such cases occur, they admit of no 
doubt, and the purchaser or mortgagee 
having ascertained the genuineness of the 
deed, which shows that the vendor or 
mortgager had only an estate for life, on 
his death can only yield to the persen 
next in remainder. But there are few 
Solicitors in considerable practice, who 
have not known some such instances; 
many are stated in the Appendix to the 
Report of the Commissioners ; and I can 
assure the House, that since it was pub- 
licly known that I meant to propose this 
Bill, a considerable number have been 
communicated to me from different parts 
of the country. The rights of successive 
encumbrancers, who have advanced their 
money in ignorance of existing charges, 
admit of much more dispute ; and the law 
books are filled with cases respecting 
them. There are valuable treatises on 
the subject, deducing rules from these 
cases with all the pride, pomp and circum- 
stance of classification, subdivision, and 
analysis. But, Sir, a most inadequate 
notion would be formed of the evil I seek to 
remedy, by merely regarding the instances 
in which loss does actually occur from a 
defective title. Those instances, compa- 
ratively speaking, are rare; but here is 
the great evil which I wish most anxiously 
to impress upon the House, and upon the 
public—that, as the law now stands, loss 
may occur in every instance, and that 
insecurity of title is a risk against which 
precautions must be and are taken in every 
transaction respectingreal property. Hence 
the intolerable delay, expense and vex- 
ation which are experienced, and of which 
most of those who now hear me must in 
some measure be aware, as often as land 
is to be sold, or a sum of money is to be 
raised upon it. To supply the defective 
information derived from the deeds pro- 
duced, all sorts of inquiries are set on foot. 
Affidavits are required from old persons 
living in the neighbourhood, land-tax 
assessments are examined, county histo- 
ries are referred to, grants from the Crown 
are hunted up, various public offices are 
visited, where, perhaps, some information 
may be obtained respecting debts due to 
the Crown, the Ecclesiastical Courts are 
ransacked for wills and administrations, 
and around is made of the Courts of Com- 
mon Law, in a search after judgments. 
But, with the exception of one very emi- 
nent Conveyancer who was examined be- 
fore us, all who have opposed the estabe 
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lishment of a General Register, have ad- 
mitted that some expedient is necessary 
to guard against the suppression of deeds ; 
that mere confidence cannot be acted 
upon; and that the greatest diligence, 
without such an expedient, would leave 
the danger of insecurity too great to be en- 
countered, The expedient at present re- 
sorted to is so complicated and subtle, 
that I almost despair of making it intelli- 
gible to the House; but its defects and 
inconsistencies and mischiefs are such, 
that they may easily be pointed out to 
any one, however unacquainted with the 
science of jurisprudence. There are cer- 
tain entities, called outstanding terms, or 
legal estates, which are said to attend and 
protect the inheritance. They originate in 
matters wholly unconnected with the se- 
curity of title. I believe there has been 
yet no instance of a term being created, 
that it might be assigned as a protection 
against mesne incumbrances, although 
there is no saying to what length the sys- 
tem may be pushed by perverse ingenuity. 
According to the law of England, terms 
for years of any duration may be carved 
out of the inheritance; and whatever their 
duration may be, they are considered less 
than a freehold for the life of another; 
they are treated as personal estate, and they 
pass to the personal representative, instead 
of the heir at law. When these terms are 
once created, the person in whom they are 
vested is deemed at law to be entitled to 
the possession of the land, although his 
title be a mere shadow; and he has no 
substantial interest. ‘They usually origin- 
ate in mortgages and marriage settle- 
ments. Land is mortgaged for 1,000 
years. When the mortgage is paid off, it 
frequently happens that the term is not 
surrendered to the owner of the fee, but it 
is allowed to remain outstanding in the 
mortgagee or his personal representative, 
or is assigned to a trustee to attend 
the inheritance. So by a settlement 
a term for 500 or 700 years is given 
to trustees, to raise portions for younger 
children, or some such family purpose. 
When the purpose is answered, with- 
out some proviso for cessor, the term 
is still outstanding in the trustees or their 
representatives; or it is assigned, as be- 
fore, to a trustee, in whom or whose re- 
presentatives or assigns, according to the 
doctrine of Courts of Equity (although 
Common-law Judges sometimes rule differ- 
ently) it ought to be considered as vested 
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till it expires by effluxion of time. These 
terms confer what is called the legal title 
to the Jand, the person beneficially en- 
titled, while they are running, having only 
an equitable estate. Now, if a bona fide 
purchaser or mortgagee, who deals with a 
person appearing to be owner of the inhe- 
ritance, can get in one of these terms, it 
will protect him from all alienations and 
charges since it was created ; for any sub- 
sequent alienee or encumbrancer can only 
have an equitable interest ; these equities 
are supposed to be equal, although accru- 
ing successively ; and among equal equi- 
ties, he who has the legal estate prevails, 
An old term, therefore, is said to supply 
all the security proposed by a public 
register, because no prejudice can arise 
from the suppression of deeds which have 
been executed since its creation. Is it 
possible that machinery so complicated, 
so clumsy, so ill adapted to its object, can 
work well? Sir, I do not hesitate to ex- 
press my decided opinion, that outstanding 
terms are a substantive evil; that instead 
of palliating, they aggravate the mischiefs 
arising from our present ignorance of the 
true state of any title; and that, even if 
a Register should not be established, they 
ought all to be swept away. In the first 
place, let me remind the admirers of out- 
standing terms as giving security to title, 
that over full one-half the landed property 
in England no outstanding term is to be 
found ; for they have nothing to do with 
beneficial leases, and are only known to 
exist where an estate has been within a 
reasonable time in mortgage or settle- 
ment. These Gentlemen, to be consist- 
ent, should propose an Act of Parliament 
for the creation of such fictitious estates 
over the whole realm, — the result of 
which would be to prefer in every in- 
stance the person who last acquired 
the right, — although a prior party, 
whose interest has not vested in posses- 
sion, may have been guilty of no default. 
But let us take a rapid view of the mis- 
chiefs which the existing system of out- 
standing terms occasions. In the first 
place, a man now holds his estate by 
several titles instead of one, and each title 
must be formally deduced. Your Convey- 
ancer does not like to ride at single anchor. 
He is not satisfied with one term ; he must 
keep up several, lest one or two may not 
cover the whole of the premises, or one of 
them, if very old, may be presumed to 
have been surrendered, or, if rathermodern, 
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may be defeated by a prior term brought | 
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and granting administrations, there shall 


forward by another party. By one set of | be no distinction between the provinces of 
deeds, the title to the fee must be deduced | York and Canterbury, or the different 


without any reference to the terms as if | 


they had never existed. Then each term 


dioceses, peculiars, and other districts 
within those provinces,—when the juris- 


must be deduced as if the estate entirely | diction of the Ecclesiastical Courts upon 


depended upon it; and the assignment of 
the term is generally a more lengthy in- 
strument than the conveyance of the fee ; 
for it ought, according to the rules of good 
conveyancing, to trace the title to the fee 
from the last assignment of the term, in 
order to show that the term is assigned to 
the party who is properly entitled to the 
protection of it, as attending the inherit- 
ance. Think of the multiplication of 
voluminous deeds which this system occa- 
sions! But this, though a formidable 
evil, is as nothing compared with the diffi- 
culty, delay, expense, and vexation expe- 
rienced in finding out the individuals in 
whom these terms are vested, and obtain- 
ing the necessary probates and adminis- 
trations to make a good title to them. The 
trustee in whom a term was vested is often 
found to have been an attorney’s clerk, of 
whom or whose family no trace can be 
discovered ; and there can be no certainty 
whether he has died intestate, or whether 
administration may have been granted of 
his effects. Then there is great danger of 
miscarriage from the will not being proved, 
or the administration, whether general or 
limited to the term, not being granted by 
the proper jurisdiction. Of all the griev- 
ances the people of this country have at 
present to complain of, this cries the loud- 
est for redress. There are now about 370 
Courts which grant probates and adminis- 
trations. If the probate or administration 
be taken out in a diocesan or any inferior 
Court, and the testator left bona notabilia, 
that is, personalty to the value of 5/., in 
another jurisdiction, or if the premises to 
which the term applies be in another juris- 
diction, the probate or administration is 
absolutely void. I have in my own practice 
known repeated instances of parties relying 
on terms being turned round at nist prius, 
upon the objection that a probate or admi- 
nistration was void. There are now right 
reverend, noble, and learned Commissioners 
sitting to inquire into the abuses of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. I have the highest 
confidence in their intelligence and liber- 
ality, and I entertain the highest expecta- 
tions from their labours, which I know to 
be unremitting. I hope to live to see the 
day when, for the purpose of proving wills 








this subject (which is wholly unconnected 
with the Church) shall be taken away, and 
when there shall be one general Court of 
probate and administration for the whole 
of England and Wales. The delay, ex- 
pense, vexation, and disappointment now 
experienced in getting in outstanding 
terms would then be greatly mitigated. 
But even then these terms, when got in, 
would not deserve to be much relied upon. 
The party who has got the term regularly 
deduced and assigned to his trustee, has 
formidable dangers to encounter, both in 
equity and at law, before he can render 
it available. A Court of Equity says it 
shall not protect him against any prior 
encumbrance of which he had notice. Now, 
notice may be actual or constructive ; and 
the party is supposed to know whatever 
was communicated to his counsel, attorney, 
or agent, or is mentioned in any deed 
submitted to them, or in any deed referred 
to in such deed, or any fact which he or 
they might, from what they knew, have 
been expected to inquire about, and so 
might have ascertained. Thus, title is 
made to depend upon loose recollections, 
and the mistakes and falsehoods of parol 
testimony. Nay, lis pendens is notice, and 
all the King’s subjects are supposed to 
know the contents of a bill in Chancery, 
although the suit has been languishing for 
twenty years. Let us suppose that equity 
has decreed that the party, as a bond fide 
purchaser without notice, is entitled to the 
benefit of the term; if he carries it into a 
Court of law, the Judges there will very 
likely tell the Jury to presume that it was 
surrendered before the last assignment. 
The equity Judges have bitterly complain- 
ed of the common-law Judges for venturing 
to presume the surrender of a term once 
assigned to attend the inheritance: but 
the common-law Judges have persevered 
in their opinion and their practice; and 
the poor purchaser can never tell whether, 
when an ejectment is brought against him, 
the term, which was so highly prized, and 
which has cost him so dear, will be of any 
service to him. Then he never can be 
sure that an older term may not be set up 
against him, and through this he may be 
defeated by a party whose title is posterior 
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to his own, The subsequent purchaser or 
encumbrancer may have acquired this 
term by something approaching, but not 
quite constituting, the offence of burglary, 
and be still allowed the benefit of it. The 
hon. member for Weymouth, in one of 
those publications for which the profession 
and the public are so much indebted to 
him, mentions an anecdote of a man, who, 
in passing a house in which he suspected 
there was a deed evidencing the existence 
of an old term he greatly wanted, observed 
that one of the windows was open, although 
the door was locked ;—whereupon he 
clapped a ladder to the window, entered 
the house, found the deed, carried it 
away, and was held to be entitled to use 
it against a bond fide adverse claimant. 
But every Member who has followed me 
must already have observed, that this ex- 
pedient of an outstanding term does not 
operate in any respect as a guard against 
fraud, or general protection from loss, 
and that, with a view to the good of the 
community, it is utterly worthless ; for it 
never operates for the benefit of one man 
without detriment to another, and it merely 
changes the victim who is doomed to 
suffer. It is familiarly called “‘ tabula in 
naufragio.” The plank will carry but one. 
If one man wishes to mount it, he must 
shove off another, who goes to the bottom. 
Nay, the system works positive injustice. 
The rule of natural equity is “ gui prior 
est tempore potior est jure ;” but the rights 
of contending parties are made to depend 
upon the accident of which can get a 
fictitious title, in itself of no value. 1 
ought to observe, that the system, instead 
of preventing, positively assists fraud; for 
when a purchaser has a term offered as 
part of the title, he sometimes abstains 
from easy inquiries, which would show 
that the estate had been before charged or 
sold to another, and he shuts his eyes lest 
he should see what he suspects to exist. 
I would finally observe on this part of the 
subject, that the fortunate or unfortunate 
person who is adjudged, both at law and 
in equity, to be entitled to the protection 
of the term, has at best but a chattel 
interest instead of the fee, for the reversion 
is in another ; and to the present day it is 
unsettled, what rights he has under the 
term during his life, and what interest 
goes to his heir or personal representative, 
if he dies intestate. I may be thought to 
have dwelt at unnecessary length upon 
this part of the subject, but I can assure 
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the House that if I have succeeded in ex- 
posing the futility of the protection alleged 
to be derived from outstanding terms, | 
have, ex concessis, established the neces- 
sity for a General Register. Although to 
protect purchasers and encumbrances from 
concealed deeds be the chief object of a 
general Register, there are other evils now 
severely felt which it would remedy, sup- 
posing the original deeds or authentic 
copies of them to be deposited in the 
Register Office. Great facilities might be 
afforded, and much expense saved, when 
they are to be given in evidence. At 
present, title-deeds are not unfrequently 
lost from being left in solicitors’ offices, 
and from various casualties to which they 
are exposed. Titles thereby become un- 
marketable; and with respect to tithes, 
and some other interests, the most serious 
prejudice may be sustained by the person 
in possession. The Register Office would 
put a stop to all inconvenience arising 
from the loss of deeds for the future. A 
more serious mischief, and one which 
gentlemen unacquainted with the details 
of conveyancing can hardly be made ade- 
quately to feel, arises from covenants for 
the production of title-deeds, and the 
obligation to give attested copies of them. 
As property is subdivided and sold in lots, 
these covenants become every day more 
common. But infinite difficulty arises in 
enforcing the performance of them, and on 
the sale of small properties the expense of 
giving attested copies to the purchaser 
sometimes is nearly equal to the value of 
the fee simple. A well authenticated case 
lately occurred, where a gentleman sold 
an estate to an attorney, and was bound 
to furnish him with attested copies of the 
title-deeds. It was found that the expense 
of these attested copies would be enor- 
mous: but the attorney insisted upon 
having them, and threatened to file a bill 
in Chancery for that purpose. However, 
he relented to a certain degree, and said 
to the vendor, ‘I will not be too hard 
upon you. Let me have the estate with- 
out paying the purchase-money, and I will 
waive my claim to the attested copies of 
the title-deeds.” The proposal was joy- 
fully accepted. I need hardly mention, 
that after the establishment of a Register, 
all that would be necessary on such occa- 
sions would be a reference to the books or 
compartment in the office in which the 
deeds would be found. For the same 
reason, deeds may in future be most mate- 
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rially shortened. It is well known that 
they are swelled out to their present un- 
wieldy size chiefly by the recitals of other 
deeds: such recitals would become unne- 
cessary, and would be discontinued. By 
this and certain other improvements in 
conveyancing, which will arise from obvi- 
ating the necessity for livery of seisin or 
entry to perfect an estate, and allowing 
the creating of all estates directly by deed 
which can now be created by will or 


through the medium of the Statute of 


Uses, I hope to see deeds. shrink into their 
ancient dimensions,—when a grant or 
conveyance seldom occupied more than a 
piece of parchment ten inches square, in- 
stead of consuming, as at present, the 
skins of a moderately sized flock of sheep. 
The shortening of deeds will thus be a 
consequence of the Register, and will be 
again found greatly to facilitate its opera- 
tions; so that, although it may have 
obstructions to encounter in its outset, 
when it is once in full play it will proceed 
with celerity and smoothness. Sir, [ am 
now brought to consider the objections to 
an institution which prima facie offers 
such advantages. It shall be my endea- 
vour to overlook none of them, and by no 
means to understate them. I allow that 
they deserve the most serious consideration 
of the House; but when deliberately and 
dispassionately examined, I believe they 
will be found to arise partly from false 
reasoning, but chiefly from a misconcep- 
tion of facts. The first grand objection is, 
that a General Register would be a great 
innovation; and we are told to respect 
the wisdom of our early ancestors, to 
whom such an institution was unknown. 
Sir, not one in ten thousand of those 
ancestors could read or write, for which 
reason land was transferred, without writ- 
ing, by corporal delivery; but they did 
their best to give notoriety to the transac- 
tion, and to guard against fraud, by re- 
quiring the delivery to be made on a public 
occasion before the Peers. And this pre- 
caution probably was sufficient; for, at 
that remote cera, the diversified interests 
in the same land, which are now familiar 
to us were unknown, and the person in 
possession was generally owner of the fee. 
But the necessity for registration, as a 
guard against secret conveyances and 
charges, was felt in the reign of Henry 
8th, as soon as the Statute of Uses allowed 
livery of seisin and entry to be dispensed 
with; and there can be no doubt that the 
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Statute of Inrolments was intended as a 
general register, although the measure was 
very clumsily contrived, and was soon 
entirely evaded, as it was held not to 
apply to a chattelinterest in land. Hence, 
in due time, sprung up the celebrated 
assurance of lease and release, by which 
all the property in the kingdom is now 
conveyed, having secrecy for its object, 
and gaining that object so effectually that 
if the grantor himself prepares the deeds, 
the fact that he has executed them, and 
denuded himself of his interest, may rest 
entirely in his own breast. There is 
nothing like this in any other country in 
the world. Over the rest of Europe, 
independently of a Register, an interest 
in real property can only be transferred 
by an instrument executed by the parties 
before a notary public, and left in his care 
for the inspection of all persons interested 
init. The Legislature of this country has 
at various times since the reign of Henry 
8th shown its sense of the necessity of 
guarding against secret conveyances and 
charges, although hitherto no general 
measure has been adopted for that purpose. 
Judgments must be docketed or registered 
for public inspection before they bind the 
land. Unless annuities are inrolled orregis- 
tered within a certain time, they are abso- 
lutely void. So an entry at the custom- 
house, or registration, of every instrument 
conveying an interest in British shipping, is 
acondition precedent to the operation of the 
transfer even against the grantor—a much 
more rigid enactment than any we propose 
respecting real property. Registers for 
real property have been long established 
in England for Middlesex and York- 
shire, containing one-fifth of the popu- 
lation, and probably more than one-fifth 
of the wealth of that part of the United 
Kingdom, and, defective as they are in 
their arrangements, they bave been found 
beneficial, and no proposal has ever been 
made to abolishthem. Sir, it is a curious 
and important fact, that no country in 
auy part of the world has ever established 
a public register of deeds affecting real 
property, and afterwards laid it aside. 
The experiment has been repeated often 
enought to justify the conclusion I draw 
from it, on the most cautious principles of 
induction. There has been a General 
Register for the whole of Ireland upwards 
of acentury. Some sinecures have been 
fastened upon it, and the indexes have 
been imperfectly kept ; but notwithstand- 
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ing these abuses and defects, I believe 
there is no Irish Member who will not 
bear testimony to its general utility; and 
amidst ‘the extravagant and factious cry 
for a repeal of the Union, no one in that 
country has been so extravagant or 
factious as to cry for a repeal of the 
Register. In Scotland there has been a 
General Register-office since the year 
1617. It is the glory of the law of that 
country, and the boast of every Scotch- 
man. I can say of my own knowledge, 
that it gives a feeling of security to 
purchasers and creditors, which in the 
unregistered counties of England is wholly 
unknown. Holland had the honour of 
setting the example to Europe of a public 
Register as well as of eivil and religious 
liberty ; and sincethe time of the Emperor 
Charles 5th, she has had this institution, 
to which some have ascribed a great por- 
tion of her prosperity. The institution has 
been adopted with various modifications, in 
France, in Switzerland, in the greatest part 
of Germany, in Sweden, in Norway, in 
Denmark, and in most of the States of 
Italy. It has travelled across the Atlantic, 
and it now flourishes, I believe, in all the 
States of the North American Union, and 
all his Majesty’s Colonies in the West- 
Indies and America. And we are told, that 
the establishment of a General Register 
in England would be a dangerous innova- 
tion. The next objection is one which | 
find greatly relied upon in certain meetings 
which have lately been held in the North, 
by anticipation, to petition against the 
Register Bill,—I mean, Expense. Now, 
Sir, I take it upon myself to declare, 
upon calculations that cannot deceive, 
that it will occasion no expense at all to 
the public, and that the expense to the 
parties will be extremely moderate, being 
overbalanced tenfold by the expenses 
which they will then avoid. Sir, I pro- 
pose no sumptuous buildings, at least 
until they can be afforded out of the fair 
profits of the establishment. I denounce 
all sinecures; let efficient service be 
liberally rewarded, for so the public 
good requires; but let there be no pay 
except for efficient service, and let regula- 
tions be enacted to ensure the appoint- 
ment of competent officers, and continued 
diligence and fidelity in all departments 
of the institution. Sir, I could show, that 
from very moderate fees for searches, for 
registering the deed, and for giving attested 
copies—that is to say, about 10s, for a 
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search, Il. 5s. for registering a deed, andone 
half the charge now made by solicitors for 
attested copies,—a fund would be raised 
much more than sufficient to defray all 
the necessary expense of buildings, officers 
and other outgoings; so that the Register 
Office like the Post-office, while it is of 
the greatest use to individuals, may not 
only pay its own charges, but fairly con- 
tribute to the public revenue. The fees | 
have mentioned, in large transactions 
would not be felt ;—and in a transaction 
of any magnitude, who is there that would 
not willingly givetwenty times the amount, 
to be absolutely sure that his title never 
could be questioned? In small transac- 
tions the fees may be lowered or entirely 
waived, so that no one may complain, 
What are these fees, compared to the 
expenses now incurred by the machinery 
of terms for years? A popular objec- 
tion, of which I expect ample use 
to be made by some who oppose the mea- 
sure, in truth on other grounds, is Disclo- 
sure. I meet this with some apprehen- 
sion, for it appeals to the imagination, and 
there is some difficulty in knowing how 
far the impression which it makes will be 
removed by facts, however strong. Let 
me first correct a misconception which 
has gone abroad, that existing deeds are 
toberegistered. The proposed measure is 
purely prospective, and all transactions 
prior to the establishment of the Register 
will rest unrevealed. Even as to the fu- 
ture, disclosure is not essentially neces- 
sary to gain the chief objects of the in- 
stitution. A Register might be framed 
which would be open only to persons 
proving an interest to examine it. But, 
for my own part, I must acknowledge that 
disclosure seems to me to be a benefit in- 
stead of a drawback. With respect to 
men not in trade, there seems no reason 
why they should be allowed to appear to 
the world as owners of property which 
they have made away with. A mortgage 
by a country gentleman, to raise portions 
for younger children, or to defray the ex- 
pense of an election, does not hurt his 
dignity or importance, and at present Is 
well known in the neighbourhood as soon 
as it is executed. ‘* Danger to commer- 
cial credit ” has a more alarming sound ; 
but here my case must be allowed to be 
triumphant. Who ought to be the best 
judges upon this point? — Surely, the 
great mercharits and bankers of London. 
Who would suffer from disclosure, if it 
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were dangerous to commercial credit ?— 
The great merchants and bankers of Lon- 
don. Accordingly, the following ques- 
tion was circulated among the twenty- 
four most eminent merchants’ and bankers’ 
houses in London, without the smallest 
preconcert or regard to any circumstance, 
except the extent of their dealings, and 
their reputation in the world. Sir, the 
list will be found to contain the names of 


Thomas Wilson and Co.; Fletcher, Alex-’ 


ander,and Co.; Smith, Payne, and Smiths; 
Jones, Lloyd, and Co.; Grote, Prescott, 
and Co; Williams, Deacon, and Co. ; Ro- 
barts, Curtis, and Co. ; Thompson, Bonar, 
and Co; Masterman and Co.; and Bar- 
nard, Dimsdale, and Co. ‘The question 
was, “‘ Do you consider that the disclo- 
sure which an open Register would afford 
of mortgages and encumbrances, would be 
productive of more evil or good?” Their 
unanimous answer, in writing, signed by 
them respectively, is in these words :— 
“We think, upon general grounds, that 
any measure which tends to prevent mis- 
conception, and to secure accurate inform- 
ation respecting the circumstances and 
property of commercial men, must, on the 
whole, produce more good than evil; nor 
do we see reason to apprehend any serious 
mischief from the disclosure which an 
open registry would afford of mortgages 
and encumbrances, inasmuch as we are 
confident that more mischief arises in the 
mercantile world from false appearances 
of property, and erroneous impressions as 
to the real circumstances of parties, than 
from any other cause whatever.” But I 
can appeal to experience to show that 
this apprehended disclosure is a mere 
bugbear. In Scotland, the register of 
sasines may be inspected by all man- 
kind, and no inconvenience has arisen 
from this publicity. I need not remind 
the House, that no country in Europe has 
advanced more rapidly in commerce and 
wealth than my native land. In Ireland, 
all encumbrances upon any property 
may be known, and settlements, to be se- 
cure, must be registered ; but no inconve- 
nience has been felt. Need I draw the 
attention of the House to the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, where there is an open Re- 
gister, and where manufactures and trade, 
as well as agriculture, have probably 
flourished more than in any other part of 
England. It is a curious fact, that in 
Middlesex so little account do they make 
of disclosure, that the memorial, which is 
VOL. I. 
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only required to state the parties and the 
premises, usually goes on to state the 
consideration and the uses, thereby pub- 
lishing all the secrets of the deed. The 
disclosure made by memorialising annuities 
must be very disagreeable to both parties ; 
for I believe no one would like it to be 
known that he is either grantor or grantee 
of a life-annuity ; yet no one has proposed 
to repeal the Annuity Act. The regis- 
tration of shipping has unquestionably 
been found very salutary in preventing 
false credit from being obtained. In the 
port of London it is a common practice 
for a tradesman, before he supplies stores 
to a ship, to send to the Custom House to 
ascertain whether she has been mortgaged. 
It is a mistake to suppose that people in- 
quire into the affairs of others from mere 
idle curiosity. There is an open register 
at Doctors’ Commons of all wills proved 
in the diocese of London, or the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, for centuries, and 
ay one will may be inspected for a shil- 
ling. I believe such an inspection is 
rarely made except on behalf of some one 
who in justice ought to be permitted to 
know the contents of the will. Are we 
told that flaws might be discovered in 
deeds, if any person might pore over them, 
or obtain copies of them? For one dis- 
pute about a title that arises from a de- 
fect in a deed, there are at least one 
hundred that arise from the defective 
framing of wills; yet wills have always 
been open to inspection, and no incon- 
venience has been felt from this publicity. 
The only other objection which I have to 
mention, as it is the only other I am 
aware of, is the danger of failure to a pur- 
chaser or mortgagee from defective search 
or registration. I allow, Sir, that if fatal 
mistakes could arise, the lowest degree of 
ordinary care being exercised, the objec- 
tion would be insurmountable. But if 
the exercise of the lowest degree of ordi- 
nary care must effectually guard against 
all mistakes, the objection is removed, 
Now, that this may be easily accomplished, 
accords not only with reason, but expe- 
rience. All that is to be done is to afford 
the means of ascertaining by search, what 
deeds and instruments have been regis- 
tered respecting any particular property, 
and to provide a form, by observing which, 
a deed shall have the benefit of being con- 
sidered registered. These are far less 
complicated and difficult operations than 
what are daily going on in the General 
28 
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Post Office, and in the Bank of England. 
With the defective indexes in Middlesex, 
Yorkshire, and Ireland, and in Scotland 
without any index at all, few cr no mis- 
takes have arisen, and the English and Irish 
cases respecting registration, to be foundin 
the books, turn upon the doctrine of 
notice, and not on any mistake in the 
mode of search or registration. It may be 
remarked, that if registration is not made 
essential to the validity of a deed, and, ' 
unregistered, it is valid as against the 
grantor, the instances must be very rare 
in which any question can arise touching 
the mode of registration. The fraud of 
concealing a deed may be committed by 
one unconnected individual, though not a 
professional man. The fraud of exe- 
cuting a second deed, to defeat a deed im- 
perfectly registered, can only be com- 
mitted by several persons in combination, 
and with professional assistance. A fatal 
mistake can only arise from the want of a 
low degree of ordinary care in the party 
himself, his agent, or the office. If it arise 
from his own gross negligence, he has him- 
self alone to blame; if from that of his 
agent, he must seek his remedy in damages, 
as in other cases where an agent is guilty 
of a breach of duty; and if from that of 
the office, a remedy may be given to him 
against the office, or against the public, 
to whom the officer would be answerable 
with his sureties. Gross personal negli- 
gence can alone bring a loss without in- 
demnity, and against a man’s own gross 
personal negligence he has no right to be 
indemnified. I will now proceed, with 
the permission of the House, shortly to 
give an outline of the particular plan of 
registration which I shall have the honour 
to propose, and which, after great de- 
liberation and repeated discussions, has 
been unanimously recommended by the 
Commissioners. I am very desirous that 
the House and the public should bear in 
mind, that various parts of this plan are 
not essential to registration, and that they 
may be either omitted or varied, without 
affecting the principle of the measure. | 
propose, that there shall be one General 
Register Office established in the Metro- 
polis, for the whole of England and 
Wales. Some individuals, and especially 
country attornies, profess a preference to 
a Register Office in every county or di- 
vision of a county. You would thus have 
about sixty establishments instead of one. 
I may give a notion of the degree to 
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which the expense of the whole would be 
increased, by mentioning an accurate 
calculation which has been made, showing 
that the expense of the General Metro- 
politan Office would be very little greater 
than the expense of the several offices 
now established in Middlesex, and the 
different divisions of Yorkshire. But the 
increased expense would be the least evil. 
It would be impossible to find officers of 
competent learning and skill for so many 
establishments ; they would soon yary in 
their rules and practice, and great con- 
fusion would be produced, Premises 
comprised in one deed, or will, often lie in 
different counties, and the same instru- 
ment might require to be registered seve- 
ral times over in remote parts of England. 
In one Metropolitan Register Office there 
must be a great concentration of talent 
and experience, and there being no waste 
of power, the work that is to be done will 
require much less machinery, and much 
fewer hands. Uniformity of practice must 
necessarily prevail. The head of the Re- 
gister Office may be a gentleman of high 
eminence in the profession. He may have 
a sort of judicial authority vested in him 
respecting amendments, subject to an 
appeal to one of the Courts at Westmins- 
ter; and regulations for the details of 
registration may from time to time be 
made, repealed, or varied by him, with the 
concurrence of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Judges. It must be an unspeakable 
advantage to be able to make all the 
searches that can be necessary respecting 
any title, under one roof, A search for 
judgments must now be made in London, 
on a country purchase, and not unfre- 
quently a search for probates or adminis- 
trations—and it will be easy to make 
searches for deeds at the same time. It 
is a mistake to suppose that a London 
agent must be employed for that purpose. 
Every country solicitor will be allowed to 
correspond directly with the Register 
Office through the post, both for directing 
searches and the registration of deeds. Eng- 
land may now be considered as one great 
city, and the communication between 
many remote places and London is easier 
than with the couxty-town. Rail-roads 
are not entirely to be left out of consider- 
ation; as there is reason to think that in 
a few years London may not be more than 
a few hours distant from any part of the 
kingdom, the charges may easily be 
equalized without consideration of dis- 
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tance, so that registration for Cumber- 
land or Cornwall may not be more ex- 
pensive than for Surrey or Essex. Next 
comes the mode of Registration. Shall it 
be by memorial, inrolment, or deposit? 
The memorial is intended only to give 
notice that there is a deed between cer- 
tain parties affecting certain premises ; 
so that its production may be required 
from the vendor cr mortgager. ‘The plan 
of memorial, though plausible, seems to 
me objectionable. To prepare the me- 
morialerequires some skill, and we have 
ascertained that the expense of preparing 
it in Middlesex exceeds what would be 
the average expense of making a full copy 
of the deed, which requires only manual 
labour ; and it seems much better that all 
the contents of the deed should at once 
be open at the public office to the person 
making the search. Inrolment, therefore, | 
prefer to memorial. Butthedeposit of the 
original deed, executed by the parties, would 
in my opinion, be best of all. If any party 
thinks his deeds are safer in his own 
strong box, or at his attorney’s, than they 
would be in the Register Office, he has 
only to execute a duplicate. Now, there 
being no stamp imposed upon this, it will 
cost no more than a copy, which I have 
shown costs less than a memorial. Thus, 
without any additional expense, and with- 
out any risk or privation to the parties, 
an original of every deed may be deposi- 
ted at the office. The building may 
easily be made fire-proof, and I hope, in 
spite of Swing and his adherents, that it 
may be effectually guarded against the 
fury ofa mob : but if, by some accident or 
public convulsion, the Register Office 
should be destroyed, the duplicates in the 
possession of the parties would remain, 
and titles would be at least in as good a 
situation as before registration was estab- 
lished. It would lead me into too tire- 
some a detail if I were to point out the 
many collateral advantages which would 
arise from the deposit of the original decds 
at the Kegister Office—of which, pre- 
venting the forging and falsification of 
deeds would not be the least. I should 
have observed, that the attorney always 
charges a fair copy to keep, although 
such copy is seldom made ; and this item 
alone, in a conveyancing bill, for which 
hereafter there could be no pretext, would 
more than cover the expense of what I 
suggest. If deeds are shortened, as J 
sanguinely hope soon to see them, the 
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expense of a duplicate would be too 
trifling to be regarded by the most miserly. 
The next consideration is, What instru- 
ments shall be registered ? On this 
point, different States have acted differ- 
ently. In some the registration is con- 
fined to transactions inter vivos; and in 
others, hypothecations or mortgages only 
are registered, and not absolute sales. 
But a register cannot be perfect unless it 
embraces all writtén instruments which in 
any way affect the title to real property. 
I therefore think, that the Bill should ex- 
tend to every deed or writing which 
creates any estate at law or in equity, or 
passes any interest in land, or gives any 
lien upon it. Thus, executory contracts 
ought to be registered, as well as deeds, 
wills, commissions of bankrupt, &c. ; but, 
to obviate this inconvenience, permission 
may be given, that the vendor may grant a 
caveat, whereby no deed or instrument 
touching the premises can be registered 
within a certain time, unless in favour of 
the purchaser. This will be put upon the 
register, and will effectually protect the 
purchaser and others, while it is in force. 
The same expedient may be resorted to 
for the purpose of protecting a purchaser 
in the interval between the search and the 
time when the purchase deed is registered. 
This will completely obviate the danger 
of a subsequent deed from the vendor, in 
favour of another person, being fraudu- 
lently registered first, and will avoid the 
necessity of fixing any time during which 
a deed shall absolutely prevail before it is 
registered. Upon registration of the deed 
the caveat has performed its functions, and a 
certificate of the act will be the warrant for 
payment of the purchase-money. I ought 
to mention, that it is not intended that 
surrenders, or any instruments respecting 
copyhold estates, which now appear upon 
the Court rolls, should be included in the 
General Register. But if a lien for pur- 
chase money is to be claimed, it must be 
putupontheregister; and, aboveall, Crown 
debts and obligations must be registered, or 
they shall not bind the land. A grievance 
of the most serious description is now ex- 
perienced from the land of any person in- 
debted, or under obligation to the Crown, 
being bound, although there are no means 
of knowing who is so indebted, or who is 
under such obligation. How the grievance 
or abuse (for so I must call it) should 
have been so long endured, is to me, J own, 
inexplicable. If there be any suspicion 
252 
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that a man who wishes to sell or charge 
his estate is a Crown debtor, there are 
various Government offices at which some 
imperfect information may be irregularly 
obtained. But it not unfrequently happens 
that a man has given bond to the Crown 
as surety, or has in some way received 
Government money into his hands, without 
the fact being suspeeted by anyone ; and at 
present no man can certainly tell that the 
person from whom he purchases an estate 
may not be in this situation. It follows, 
that the day after the purchaser has taken 
possession, or fifty years after he and his 
family have been in undisputed enjoyment, 
an extent may come in without the slight- 
est previous notice; the superior title of 
the Crown admits of no question, and the 
estate is sold to pay the Crown debt. It 
is absurd to suppose, that a registration of 
Crown debts would be any infringement 
on the prerogative of the Crown. Let 
the Crown, for the public good, have all 
its remedies against its debtors; but let 
not those remedies, without doing any 
good to the public, work the ruin of 
innocent individuals, who are not even 
chargeable with the least particle of in- 
caution. I can see no difficulty in a list 
being kept of persons indebted or under 
obligation to the Crown. The parties are 
more likely to object than the Crown, 
but they can have no laudable motive for 
concealment, and justice imperiously re- 
quires that their situation should be 
known. The most material consideration 
in the plan of a new Register is the framing 
of the Index. Indeed, the difficulty of 
showing with ease and accuracy all 
registered documents concerning any par- 
ticular property is, in my humble judg- 
ment, the only serious objection to a 
Register; and the true question is, whe- 
ther this difficulty can be surmounted. 
How they have hitherto contrived to get 
on in Scotland without an Index, I con- 
fess I do not comprehend. Considerable 
inconvenience has been felt, and an Index 
is now in preparation under the superin- 
tendance of a gentleman of great learning 
and ingenuity, who has long presided over 
the establishment at Edinburgh. In the 
English and Irish Registers, the Indexes 
are alphabetical; but the labour and 
expense of searching them are often very 
burthensome, from there being many per- 
sons of the same name, and the same 
person sometimes conveying a great many 
Separate tenements,—as a speculator in 
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houses, who buys ground and builds new 
streets. Where there is a purchase to be 
made from a man of a given name, all 
deeds or memorials appearing in the Index 
with a man of this name as the grantor, 
must be inspected. I have been told of a 
search in the Middlesex Register which 
lasted three months, and cost above 100/. 
A plan has been under consideration, of 
having a general survey of the kingdom, 
with maps on a large scale, showing the 
minutest subdivision of property, with 
numbers to be referred toin the Deed and 
affixed to the Index; but beside the ob- 
jection of expense, the boundaries of pro- 
perty are often so indistinct, and shift so 
often, that it was thought the parcels sup- 
posed to be designated by numbers could 
not be certainly known. This plan has 
been beneficially followed in the Bedford 
Level, an agricultural district, where the 
boundaries are distinct, and are seldom 
changed ; but, in my opinion, it is wholly 
inapplicable to a great kingdom. The 
Index which this Bill proposes, proceeds 
upon aclassification of deeds; the first regis- 
tered deed respecting any property being 
considered the root of the title. This will 
be registered under a particularsymbol, and 
all subsequent deeds respecting the same 
interests will be registered under the same 
symbol. By referring to the symbol in the 
Index, all the deeds respecting the property 
may at once be found. Provision will be 
made for adding to or taking from the 
property contained in the first deed, and 
the Index being kept somewhat on the 
principles of book-keeping, no search will, 
in general, be required beyond a certified 
copy of the entries under the symbol. 
The essentials of registration will be an 
entry of the deed in the Index, under 
the proper symbol, with the date of 
the deed, the date of registration, and 
the book or compartment in the office 
where the deed may be found. Various 
regulations wili be introduced respect- 
ing wills, legacies, commissions of 
bankrupt, &c.. With these details I will 
not fatigue thé House. Where such a 
vast variety of @jects must be provided 
for, it is in vain, and it would be unreason- 
able, to expect that the enactments of the 
Bill can be few, or that they should appear 
simple to persons unacquainted with the 
subject. There is no royal road to 
astronomy; and abstruse legal discussions 
can only be intelligible to lawyers. The 
specification of a patent is reckoned sufti- 
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cient if the machine can be made from it 
by an engineer, although it should be 
above the comprehension of all the 
Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I therefore hope that this Bill will 
not be condemned by any lay Lord, 
Knight, or Burgess, merely because it may 
contain some clauses which he does not 
fully comprehend. I can assure the House 
that the utmost pains have been taken to 
make it as short and as simple as possible. 
There is one point which I must bring 
under the notice of the House, the im- 
portance of which will at once be seen by 
the hon. member for Boroughbridge, and 
upon which, in my judgment, the success 
of the measure, in a great degree, de- 
pends; that is, whether the preference of 
a registered to an unregistered deed 
shall be taken away by evidence that 
the party claiming under the registered 
deed had notice of the unregistered deed. 
The Commissioners, who agreed unani- 
mously in favour of a Register, were nearly 
equally divided upon this point; but I am 
bound to say, that I have a very strong 
opinion, with the majority, against giving 
effect to notice, either constructive or 
actual, to defeat a registered title. I pur- 
pose to bring in the Bill with a clause to 
this effect. The reasons for the contrary 
opinion will deserve to be weighed with 
all respect ; but I think the party who has 
neglected to register his deed, has no cause 
to complain if he loseshisestate. ‘* Vigz- 
lantibus nondormientibus subveniuntleges.” 
It is of the greatest advantage to have a 
broad rule, not subject to exceptions, which 
fritter it away, and involve parties in con- 
stant litigation. To defeat a registered 
deed by mere constructive notice, shocks 
every one; and the boundary between 
actual and constructive notice is often only 
imaginary. If the registered title does 
not rigidly prevail, you subject every man 
who purchases an estate, to the loss of it 
by fabricated parol evidence, or the ca- 
price of a Judge. Lord Hardwicke, and 
the greatest Equity Judges, have lamented 
that any effect has been given to notice 
under the present local Register Acts; 
and it seems to me that their beneficial 
effects have been thereby materially im- 
paired. The example of other countries 
leads to the same result. The Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau, having consulted all the 
Parliaments of France upon a question 
the same in principle, they all, with one 
exception, agreed that notice was to be 
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disregarded. In Scotland the rule is rigid, 
that the registered deed shall prevail, not- 
withstanding notice of a prior unregistered 
deed ; and no inconvenience has ever arisen 
from it. The Code Napoleon lays down 
the same rule. In England, even notice 
of a contract void by the Statute of Frauds 
operates nothing; the title of a purchaser 
cannot be impeached by showing that he 
had notice of a voluntary settlement ; and 
it has been expressly determined, that 
under the Ship Register Acts notice of an 
unregistered bill of sale is quite immaterial. 
The vital principle of a General Register 
is, that title shall entirely depend upon 
the written documents entered upon the 
Register. Howisthisconsistent with letting 
in the doctrine of notice? Fraud will 
still be open to the cognizance of a Court 
of Equity; and a contrivance between two 
or more to prevent or delay the registra- 
tion of a deed, that a deed subsequently 
executed may have priority, would be the 
subject of an indictment at Common Law 
for a conspiracy. A remedy may likewise 
be given by action, without affecting the 
registered title. Sir, I have been asked 
whether any provision is to be made in this 
Bill for preserving evidence of pedigree. 
The law upon this subject is most de- 
fective. It is easier in any old family to 
prove a descent five hundred years ago, 
than in the beginning of the last century ; 
and there has been since little improve- 
ment in this respect. There is no public 
evidence of pedigree, except from parish 
registers, which have been kept with the 
most shameful negligence, and which do 
not comprehend those who dissent from 
the Church of England,—a very large 
proportion of his Majesty’s subjects. The 
parish register, in recording baptisms, 
does not profess to give the time of birth, 
which is often so important, and it contains 
nothing to identify families beside similarity 
of name. Sir, there ought certainly to be 
in this country, as there is in France, and 
almost every where on the Continent of 
Europe, a civil register of births, mar- 
riages and deaths, comprehending persons 
of all religions, and of no religion, if un- 
happily there are any such—with a descrip- 
tion of the parties by residence, profes- 
sion, or parentage, to leave no doubt as to 
their identity. This measure, however, is 
essentially different from a register of 
deeds, and must be reserved for future 
consideration. It will be greatly facilitated 
by the establishment of a General Register 
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Office. 
births, marriages and deaths, would be 
transmitted to the General Register Office, 
—and in one place all searches of all sorts 
respecting title and pedigree would take 
lace for the whole kingdom. ‘ir, when 
this Bill has been brought in, it must be 
judged of by its merits, and the House 
will act upon their own opinion in adopting 
or rejecting it; but in moving for leave to 
bring it in, that it may be submitted to dis- 
cussion, I think I may fairly mention some 
of the great names by whose authority the 
measure is recommended. Lord Hale, 
and the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Law in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and who sug- 
gested some of the noblest improvements 
which the law has undergone, prepared a 
Bill for the establishment of a General 
Register. They proposed to erect an 
Office in every County, the only mode in 
which the: measure was then practicable, 
when communication with London was so 
slow and uncertain. After the [vestora- 
tion, and when filling the highest judicial 
offices, Lord Hale continued to recom- 
mend the measure with unabated zeal. 
When local registers had been partially 
established, and were found beneficial, 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, and other sages 
of the law, regretted that they were not 
universally established. Upon several 
occasions it has been proposed in this 
House to establish registers in every 
county; but as the bills introduced for this 
purpose did not remove the defects in 
the local registers already established, 
they did not pass; although the principle 
of registration appears to have been 
warmly supported by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and the greatest men who then sat in Par- 
liament. Since the second report of theReal 
Property Commissioners was published, 
recommending the plan of registration 
which is the subject of this Bill, I have 
the satisfaction to say, that it has met 
with the approbation of the late Lord 
Chancellor, of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, of the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, of the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer, and 
of a considerable majority of the Judges. 
There is an illustrious Ex-Chancellor who 
has declared a decided hostility to the 
measure. I need not mention that I mean 
the venerable Earl of Eldon; but I must 
use the freedom to say, notwithstanding 
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accustomed to regard his judgments, 
that I think he knows better how the 


| 





law is than how it ought to be. He 
has devoted his life so entirely to the task, 
first of practising and then of interpreting 
it, that he has left himseif but little leisure 
to consider the improvements of which it is 
susceptible. He regards all change in our 


| jurisprudenceas unnecessary and mischiey- 


ous; and perhaps he is of opinion that a 
General Kegister is a modern invention for 
abridging labour, which ought to be pro- 
hibited along with power-looms and thrash- 
ing machines. If any weight is to be 
given to the publications which have issued 
from the press, public opinion is strongly 
in favour of the measure. Many able 
pamphlets have been published in support 
of it, and only one, that I am aware 
of, against it. But there is a formidable 
body of opponents, against whose influ- 
ence I feel it my duty to caution the 
House: | mean the Solicitors. In that 
branch of the profession there are many 
men Gf high honour and liberality, who 
would be ready to sacrifice their private 
advantage to the public good. Many of 
these have communicated valuable in- 
formation to us, and are ready cordially 
{o co-operate in the establishment of a 
General Register. But a notion has gone 
abroad among solicitors, chiefly in the 
country, that this measure will materially 
interfere with their professional profits; and 
I have reason to know that on this ground 
they are prepared to oppose it, and to get 
up petitions against it. In these petitions 
we shall hear nothing of loss of profits to 
Solicitors, but a great deal of ‘ innova- 
tion,” ‘‘ expense,” ‘ disclosure,” and 
“danger.” Many Members of this House, 
and particularly country gentlemen, are 
so much under the influence of their Soli- 
citors, that I cannot look upon their oppo- 
sition without some dismay. But I must 
entreat hon. Members to judge for them- 
selves; I would ask such as have been 
concerned in sales or mortgages, to re- 
fresh their memories by reading the bills 
of these Solicitors. No blame is to be im- 
puted for making such charges, which 
arise, not from the fault of individuals, 
but from the defective state of the law it- 
self. But the burthen thrown upon the 
landed interest by the enormous expense 
of the present mode of conveyancing, is @ 
grievous tax upon them, which they ought 
to submit tono longer, The whole ex+ 
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pense, whether nominally paid by the 
vendor or purchaser, obviously by so much 
lessens the value of the subject sold. In 
mortgages, if the law-charges are added 
to the interest or subtracted from the sum 
borrowed, the harassed mortgager will 
often find, that instead of four or five, he 
pays six or seven per cent for the loan. 
The expense of transferring funded pro- 
perty is one-eighth per cent, and the whole 
proceeding is completed in a few minutes. 
It would be vain to expect that real pro- 
perty can ever be transferred with the 
same despatch and economy ; but I en- 
tertain the firmest conviction, that the de- 
lay and expense now experienced might 
be most materially diminished, and that 
the first step to be taken for this purpose 
is the establishment of a General Register. 
Another mode may be adopted of remu-.- 
nerating the Solicitors, who ought always 
to be treated as belonging to a liberal pro- 
fession ; but it is desirable that the recom- 
pense they receive should depend upon 
the confidence reposed in them, and the 
skill and assiduity they display in any par- 
ticular transaction: not upon the length 
of the deeds, which, without personal 
trouble or responsibility, they procure to 
be drawn by a conveyancer and engrossed 
by a stationer. I have now, Sir, suffi- 
ciently explained the nature of the 
plan which I have proposed, to enable 
the House to decide whether leave 
should be given to bring in the Bill. I 
will venture to make one remark with 
some confidence,—that the measure must 
either be at once adopted for the whole of 
England and Wales, or entirely rejected. 
It has been suggested, I will not say insi- 
diously, that a partial trial should. first 
be made of the new system of Registration, 
either in one of the register counties, or 
in a single maiden county, where no re- 
gister has yet been established. Sir, this 
would not be a fair trial, and it ought not 
to be attempted : it would be effectually 
thwarted by the enemies of the measure. 
The object is, to change the existing sys- 
tem of conveyancing, and the habits of 
professional men. Thiscannot be effected 
unless the new system be universally in- 
troduced. Therefore, Sir, thanking the 
House, for its indulgence, and not further 
trespassing on its patience by any recapi- 
tulation of the topies which I have 
touched upon, I will conclude by moving 
for leave to bring in a “ Bill for establish- 
ing a General Register for all deeds and 
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instruments affecting Real Property in 
England and Wales.” 

Sir E. B. Sugden disclaimed any inten- 
tion of offering a captious opposition to 
the proposition of his hon. and learned 
friend ; although he would take a future 
oportunity of stating in what he differed 
in opinion from him. He now, however, 
wished to ask his hon. and learned friend, 
whether he brought the measure in on his 
own responsibility, or whether it had been 
previously submitted to his Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. Campbell replied, that he had 
brought in the Bill with the concurrence 
of the present Lord Chancellor; but not 
as a measure to which Government was 
at present pledged. Government was not 
at present determined whether to sup- 
port or to oppose the measure. The 
measure was, in the first instance, brought 
forward by him as a Member of the House 
of Commons; but with the full concur- 
rence and approbation of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Sir Z. B. Sugden observed, that the 
commission which had been appointed to 
inquire into the laws affecting real pro- 
perty was authorised to investigate, but 
not to originate any measure themselves. 
It was the bounden duty of Government 
to consider whether the measures recom- 
mended by the commission ought to be 
adopted: and if they thought so, 0 ori- 
ginate them on the responsibilit: of the 
Law-officers of the Crown. 

Sir C. Wetherell hoped, that when the 
Bill came to be discussed, the House 
would have the benefit of the presence of 
every county Member who might prefer 
having the title-deeds of his estate in 
his own house, rather than in the re- 


/condite mausoleum of parchments which 


his hon, and learned friend proposed 
to erect. He trusted that every county 
Member especially, and that the House at 
large, would hesitate before they adopted 
what, he could not but think, was a pro- 
position pregnant with the greatest mis- 
chiefs. He would not have risen on the 
present occasion, however, but for his hon. 
and learned friend’s ambidextrous allusion 
to Lord Eldon. His hon. and learned 
friend certainly patted that noble and 
learned Lord with the one hand, but then 
he knocked him down with the other. 
The vocabulary of praise was exhausted 
on that noble and venerable person in the 
first instance, but then it was added, that 
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he was so learned in the law as it stood, 
that his mind was not strong enough, or 
liberal enough, to consider of what amend- 
ment it was susceptible. The noble and 
learned Lord was certainly not a hasty re- 
former of the law, because he knew what 
the law was; but there was a class of per- 
sons in the country who wished hastily to 
change the law, because they did not 
know what the law was. Those persons 
had not had quite so much experience of 
the law as the noble and learned Lord. 
He (Sir ©. Wetherell) had a great respect 
for all the members of the various law- 
commissions ; but with all that respect, 
he must take the liberty of saying, that he 
could not put their knowledge and expe- 
rience of the law into competition with 
the knowledge and experience of the 
noble and learned Lord. With respect 
to the proposed measure, the present was 
not the proper time for discussing it. 
Otherwise, he should be disposed to ask, 
who was to build the immense fabric, the 
construction of which was contemplated 
by his hon. and learned friend? It would 
be necessary to have recourse to the as- 
sistance of the Board of Works in build- 
ing so enormous an establishment. He 
thought that the plan of a general registry 
never could be realised. On these grounds, 
therefore, he should hesitate before he 
gave his concurrence to the plan proposed 
by his hon. and learned friend. He gave 
his hon. and learned friend the fullest cre- 
dit for the ingenious and pleasant speech 
he had made in introducing the mea- 
sure—a speech in which he had attained 
an object not often attained by law- 
yers—that of making a legal subject in- 
telligible to all, and a dry subject the 
means of much pleasantry, though his 
pleasantry, by-the-bye, consisted chiefly 
of some goodly fictions. With these 
facetie, however, he had inclined the 
House to lend a favourable ear to his 
measure, though it certainly had not met 
with the approbation of some of the 
highest names in the profession; and for 
his part he might say with Lord Eldon, 
that though evils did certainly exist at 
present in the mode of transferring and 
assuring the titles of real property, the 
evils which the proposed system might 
introduce, would probably be at least 
equivalent to those from which the 
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owners of land were at present suffer- 
ing. He could not, therefore, give his 
concurrence to the measure. 
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Mr. Cutlar Ferguson might perhaps 
feel, with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, that it was a little extraordinary 
that a measure, introduced by a Gentle- 
man who was a commissioner to inquire 
into the laws regulating real property, and 
who was at the same time a Member of 
that House, should not have received the 
concurrence of his Majesty’s Government ; 
but still, whether it had that advantage 
or not, it should most unquestionably 
lave his best support. There was, how- 
ever, no wonder that the plan should have 
wanted the approbation of Lord Eldon, 
for it was a plan of reform, and that 
noble Lord was no reformer, as was 
clearly proved by the tact, that he had 
presided for twenty-five years in the 
Court of Chancery, and yet, though the 
abuses of that Court had been so 
manifest that no man now ventured to 
defend them, that noble Lord had not 
once in the whole course of his judi- 
cial career, proposed a single reform, but 
seemed to have found the whole of the 
law of that Court to be the perfection of 
human reason. The measure now pro- 
posed fully deserved the support of every 
man in that House. 

Mr. Hume said, that whether the hon. 
and learned Member who introduced this 
measure did it as a commissioner, with 
the authority of the Government, or as an 
individual Member of that House, he was 
equally entitled to credit for his exertions, 
and for the learning and ability he had so 
usefully directed to this subject. The 
measure was one of very necessary reform, 
and he would give it his cordial support. 
Having heard much praise of the Register 
system of Scotland, he wished to see that 
system introduced here. He _ trusted, 
therefore, that the House would not be 
led away by the opposition of the hon. 
and learned member for Boroughbridge, 
nor by his fearful pictures of a metropo- 
litan mausoleum of deeds. In spite of 
what had been said on a former occasion, 
he (Mr. Hume) wished to have law so in- 
telligible that everybody could understand 
it—he amongst the rest. The lawyers 
might wish it otherwise, but the statement 
of theirs, that law was and must remain 
a science, amounted to this—that the 
people could not and should not do with- 
out them. Now he wished to do without 
them altogether, and therefore he should 
support the measure of a General Register. 

Sir James Scarlett observed, that this 
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was not a fit moment for the discussion of 
the merits of such a measure as that of a 
General Register : he should, therefore, ab- 
stain from entering into the details of the 
question, but would give his opinion de- 
cidedly in favour of the measure, as far as 
he had been able to consider it at present. 
He should reserve his opinion on the de- 
tails till the proper time came for the dis- 
cussion; and all he should now state was, 
his opinion that, when it had been fully 
discussed, it would be found worthy of the 
ability and learning of the gentlemen who 
had devoted their time and talents to its 
formation. 

The Attorney General said, that the ex- 
pressions employed by an hon. Member 
with respect to Lord Eldon were probably 
not intended to apply to that noble Lord 
alone, but to the other members of the 
profession, for lawyers were not generally 
considered a reforming tribe, But that 
very circumstance gave additional value to 
this measure, proposed as it was by a 
lawyer of great eminence, and having the 
support of many of the most learned mem- 
bers of the profession. He should be sur- 
prised if, on the fullest discussion of the 
subject, the opinions of the best educated 
men, lawyers or not lawyers, were not 
found to be in its favour. It was no ob- 
jection to the measure that it had not ob- 
tained the declared support of the Govern- 
ment, for it did not require authority, 
founded as it was upon sound good sense, 
and upon the necessity of the case. The 
measure, however, if authority were wanted, 
had the authority of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who introduced it, himself a 
very learned lawyer, of the former and 
present Lord Chancellor, and certainly of 
a majority of the present Government. 
That fact ought to relieve the lawyers from 
the imputations that had been cast upon 
them. Suppose the necessary calls on the 
attention of the Government at the pre- 
sent moment had prevented them from 
considering it so that they could not give 
it their declared support, still the House 
were obliged to the hon. and learned 
Member for bringing it forward, and he 
was certain the Government would do no- 
thing to stifle the measure, even if they 
did not support it; but he hoped it would 
be found they could give it their full and 
cordial support. 

Mr. Freshfield defended the branch of 
the profession to which he had the honour 
to belong, from the imputation about their 
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fear of their occupation being gone. He 
was sure that the Attorneys and Solicitors 
were as ready as others to sacrifice their 
personal interests when the public welfare 
required them to do so; and hon. Mem- 
bers had no right to suspect them of oppo- 
sition to this or any other measure of re- 
form till they had declared themselves 
opposed to it. 

Mr. John Campbell:—As I do not find 
that there is any opposition to bringing in 
the Bill, although some hostility is threat- 
ened to it in its future stages, 1 shall have 
to trouble the House very briefly in reply. 
I should regret exceedingly if it were 
thought that I had reflected upon the So- 
licitors as a body; but I considered it my 
duty to throw out a caution to some of 
them, to consider whether, in the steps 
they are taking to excite a prejudice 
against the establishment of a General 
Register, they are not actuated by an ex- 
aggerated apprehension, that it will mate- 
rially interfere with their own gains. And 
I thought I might, without offence, offer a 
suggestion (which I am sure, if it could be 
carried into effect, would be most agree- 
able to my hon. friend, the member for 
Penrhyn, who is so eminent in this de- 
partment of the profession), that another 
mode should be adopted for remunerating 
the valuable services of Solicitors employed 
in conveyancing, whereby they may no 
longer appear to have an interest against 
their duty. Considering the unbounded 
confidence reposed in them on the most 
important occasions of life, there can be 
no doubt that it is for the public advan- 
tage that their remuneration, by whatever 
rule it may be determined, should be am- 
ple. The only argument as yet brought 
forward against the measure itself, is the 
apprehended expense of erecting the build- 
ing in which the deeds are to be deposited ; 
and I am happy to be able to tranquillize 
the fears of the hon. member for Borough- 
bridge upon this subject. We do not mean 
that the Register Office in London should 
be one of the wonders of the world, like 
the tomb raised by Queen Artemesia to her 
husband Mausolus,—to which my hon. and 
learned friend has been pleased to com- 
pare it,—but should be composed of plain 
brick, mortar, and iron; and I can tell 
him, that of these materials a commodious, 
substantial, fire-proof building, sufficient 
to contain all the deeds to be executed in 
England for 100 years to come, may, by 
estimate, be constructed for the sum of 
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20,0007. Sir, I feel as much as my hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Wey- 
mouth, the importance of this measure 
being supported by Government; and | 
frankly own, that, unless it be cordially 
supported by Governinent, I despair of its 
success. But I differ from him as to the 
indispensable necessity of Government 
being pledged to it before it is introduced 
into this House. Under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the present Govern- 
ment is placed, obliged suddenly to deli- 
berate and decide upon many important 
measures of urgent and immediate neces- 
sity, great and inconvenient delay must 
have arisen in bringing forward the Bill fora 
General Register, if it had been previously 
discussed in the Cabinet, and formally 
submitted to the law-officers of the Crown. 
Till it shall be determined whether the 
unanimous recommendation of the Real 
Property Commissioners upon this subject 
shall be adopted by the Legislature, they 
are at a loss what course to pursue; for 
they consider this as the basis of all re- 
form; and upon its adoption or rejection 
must, in a great degree, depend the ulte- 
terior measures for the improvement of the 
law which they may feel it their duty to 
suggest. It gave me the most sincere 
pleasure to hear, that my hon. and learned 
friend, the Attorney General, as an indi- 
vidual, is favourable to the Bill; and I 
was much gratified by the liberal and 
handsome tone in which he spoke of the 
manner in which it has been brought for- 
ward. I do confidently expect, that upon 
examination it will be found to deserve, 
and that it will receive, the approbation of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and of the enlight- 
ened individuals of all parties; that it 
will pass both Houses of Parliament with 
applause; and that it will be received 
with satisfaction by the country. For 
myself, after what has passed, I may be 
allowed to say, that my only motive in 
proposing it, is a sincere and ardent de- 
sire to improve the institutions of my 
country. This is my ambition; for this | 
have made some sacrifices, and J am ready 
to make more; and [ cannot help think- 
ing, that this ambition is nobler, and gives 
a better chance of lasting fame, than the 
common-place longing after office and 
professional advancement. Sir, I have 
only further to observe, that instead of 
urging forward the measure with precipi- 
tation, I am anxious that the most ample 


time should be allowed to consider and 
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discuss it. Therefore, if leave be given to 
bring in the Bill, I propose, that after 
being read a first time, it shall be printed ; 
that it shall be circulated as generally as 
possible, so that not only Members of this 
House, but all classes of his Majesty's 
subjects, may have an opportunity of ob- 
jecting to its principle or its details; and 
that the second reading, when its fate will 
probably be decided, shall be fixed for a 
distant day. 

Leave was given Mr. Campbell and Mr, 
Freshfield to prepare and bring in the 
Bill. 


Chancery. 


Court or Cuancery.] Sir E. B. 


Sugden, in rising to call the attention of 


the House to the Administration of Justice 
in the Court of Chancery, reminded it 
that when he was in office he had given 
notice to bring forward a measure relative 
to the imperfect Administration of Justice 
in that Court. As he had now re- 
tired from office, he was no longer the 
person to introduce that measure, which 
would fall into the hands perhaps of abler 
men, but certainly not of men more zealous 
than he in the discharge of so important 
a duty. Had he continued in oftice, he 
should have possessed the power to intro- 
duce a measure, which he verily believed 
would have been of great benefit to the 
suitors of the Court of Chancery, for he 
had had the honour to belong to as virtuous 
a Government as ever presided over the 
councils of Great Britain—a Government 
that he was sure would have put down 
whatever abuses were clearly shewn to 
exist, without regard to the interests of 
friends or foes. He felt that he should 
have received their full support, and on 
that support he should have relied had he 
brought in his Bill. Whenever the present 
Government should bring forward any 
measure of a similar kind, he should give 
it his support, He must say, that the 
subject of the Court of Chancery had 
never been fairly met, but had always 
been used for party and political purposes. 
It was that circumstance which had 
hitherto prevented it from being made 
the subject of Reform ; for never could an 
abuse in any office be mentioned, with a 
view to correct it, but a proposition was 
instantly made to do away with the office 
altogether. That House had thus, i 
many instances, thrown difficulties in 
the way ofthe late Government which 
would not exist with respect to the present. 
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In what he was about to state he wished it 
to be understood, that he did not pledge 
the late Ministers; but he would now 
mention, that he had been desired to un- 
dertake the introduction of certain plans 
of Reform. He did undertake them; 
but before they could be matured and 
presented to the Ministers for the ex- 
pression of their cpinion upon them, they 
had gone out of office. His opinions had 
been mistaken the other night, and he 
now wished to correct the mistake. He 
would say what seemed to him a proper 
course to adopt. He would cut down all 
patent places now held in reversion—all 
incomes obtained from fees paid by the 
suitors of the Court, especially when paid 
to persons who took no part in the Ad- 
ministration of Justice. There was one 
place of that description with 10,600J. a- 
year. Could anything be more mon- 
strous then that an office of 10,000/. per 
annum should be held by a person in 
reversion, which sum was obtained by 
means of fees that came out of the pockets 
of the suitors?—Was this system to go 
on ?—Now, he ventured to suggest, that 
from that large sum 2,000/. a-year should 
be paid in part of the Lord Chancellor’s 
salary—of which salary he now gave no 
opinion—and the 8,000J. should be struck 
off altogether.—Cheap and expeditious 
justice he was anxious to see administered, 


and that alteration would be a great relief 


tothe suitors. Another evil at present exist- 
ing was the state of the Court of Chancery 
itself. If the Vice-Chancellor’s Court and 
the Rolls’ Court had been properly settled 
at the time the first of them was created— 
and if at the same time the offices con- 
nected with them had been properly 
regulated, with a view to clear off the 
business—the complaints now made would 
never have been heard. Such a course 
would have been much more advantageous 
than it would be to separate the business 
of bankruptcy from the Lord Chancellor’s 
jurisdiction, In his opinion, nothing 
could be more mischievous than such a 
separation, and he hoped never to see the 
day when that would be done. That the 
general administration of bankruptcy was 
bad he was ready to admit; but he did not 
think it ought to be made a separate 
jutisdiction. It had been said by some 
persons, when it was proposed to institute 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, that that 
Judge would do no business. That sup- 


position had proved to be utterly un- 
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founded. The Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
had become, to all intents and purposes, 
the Court of Chancery, and the Court of 
Chancery had become a Court of Appeals, 
and little else. Nobody intended to pro- 
duce that effect at the time ; but the effect 
had been produced, and it was beneficial, 
in some respects as it regarded the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, but injurious and 
detrimental in other respects, as it impeded 
the course of business in the offices, and 
created as much delay in one way as it 
got rid of in another. The persons who 
produced the measure for instituting the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court never imagined 
that that Judge would do so much business 
that four Registrars could not keep up 
with him; but if they had foreseen that 
fact, they ought not to have appointed 
him, without appointing at the same time 
those officers who would have removed the 
impediments that stood in the way of the 
discharge of the business of the Court. 
As the Vice-Chancellor’s Court and the 
Court of the Master of the Rolls now 
stood, in relation to the performance of 
the business of the Court of Chancery, 
they clashed with each other; for if two 
parties were about to make cross-motions 
in the same cause, though both these 
motions ought to come on together, one 
party could take his motion to the Vice- 
Chancery Court, and the other could take 
his to the Court of the Master of the Rolls, 
In consequence, too, of the present state of 
these two Courts, the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, and the Court of the Master of the 
Rolls, each had a Bar of its own ; but the 
Lord Chancellor’s Court never could have 
a separate Bar, but must draw its Bar from 
one or other of the two other Courts, 
The Lord Chancellor could not hold his 
sittings there regularly, on account of his 
political functions, and of the appeals he 
had to hear in the House of Lords. His 
proposition would avoid that difficulty. 
He would make the Rolls’ Court a Court 
for the transaction of all business except 
that of bankruptcy, as the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s was now; for as they were at 
present constituted, one set of Counsel 
might be heard in one of the Courts, in 
discussing a motion that really decided 
the merits of the cause, and yet when the 
cause itself came on again in the Court of 
Chancery, different Counsel were also of 
necessity employed. He should propose, 
that in future no draftsman should draw a 
bill, without fixing on it a mark to show 
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in which of the Courts that Bill should 
come on, It had been the intention of 
the late Government to make a most 
important alteration in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court; for he had had the authority 
of Lord Lyndhurst for proposing a measure 
that would have made the Vice-Chancellor 
an independent Judge, instead of being, 
as he was now, at the beck and call of the 
Chancellor. Having said thus much 
with respect to the Court of Chancery, 
he now came to the alterations he pro- 
posed to make in the Court of Exchequer. 
In consequence of the appointment of an 
additional Judge in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, he would propose that he, or one 
of them, should be the First Baron of the 
Court, and that the Chief Baron should 
confine himself wholly to Equity ; and that 
in cases where he felt a pressure, he should 
call in the assistance of the First or most 
competent Baron ; and, that, on the other 
hand, the First Judge on the Law side 
should, on questions of difficulty, more 
particularly connected with Equity, call in 
the assistance of the Equity Judge. This 
would render the Exchequer a most effect- 
ive Court for the decision of cases, both of 
Law and Equity. There would, by this 
means also, be established an efficient 
Court of Appeal in all Equity cases—a 
Court of which the want was very greatly 
felt. The entire removal of the Court of 
Exchequer had been contemplated by some, 
but he would take that opportunity of 
stating, that such an intention had never 
been for an instant entertained by him. 
He saw no reason why that Court should 
be abolished ; its antiquity was as great as 
that of the King’s Bench or Common 
Pleas; and, with the alterations he had 
suggested, he thought it could be rendered 
fully as useful as either of those Courts. 
Before he came to the subject of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, he would make one 
other observation on the subject of the 
proceedings in Chancery; and that was, 
that the whole of the Orders of that Court 
«ould be revised and remodelled. The new 

rders had not by any means been at- 
tended with the good effects that had been 
anticipated from them, and nothing would 
answer the purpose except a revision and 
remodelling the whole of them, both new 
and old. And they ought all to be made 
so clear and simple, that even a member 
for Middlesex might understand them. 
And as to the orders and system of pro- 
ceedings in the Exchequer, he would 
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propose that they should be the same as 
in Chancery, that the country might be 
saved from the inconvenience and disgrace 
of having two systems of Equity procedure. 
He had said, that no set of men were more 
disinterested than the Equity lawyers when 
the question came to be what was best for 
the public : he was about to give the House 
an example of that disinterestedness, 
There were such things in the Court of 
Chancery as motions of course, which 
were really of no use. These were wholly 
in the hands of the junior Counsel, and the 
fee on each was half a guinea. These he 
had proposed to have abolished, but feel- 
ing some delicacy in proposing an improve- 
ment which would cost himself nothing, 
without communicating with those who 
were to be affected by it, he mentioned 
the matter to the junior Chancery barris- 
ters, and they, one and all, concurred in 
the propriety of the abolition of these 
motions. Some of these fees came into 
the hands of the Master of the Rolls, but 
they served no necessary purpose in the 
progress of a suit, and, therefore, ought to 
be abolished. There was one remark on 
the subject of the despatch of business in 
the Courts, which he felt himself called 
upon to make. It was very common in 
that House to praise a Judge for despatch- 
ing a great deal of business in a short 
time, and the natural consequence would 
be, that Judges would be anxious to de- 
serve that praise without, perhaps, duly 
considering other essential requisites in 
the progress of a cause. Celerity was only 
one thing to be considered. It was of the 
last importance that the thing should be 
well done, as well as speedily done; and 
no despatch could be proper that interfered 
with due deliberation. It was of the last 
consequence that causes should be man- 
aged in such a way as to satisfy the suitors 
that their interests had been sufficiently 
attended to, and they never would be satis- 
fied unless their causes were considered 
with deliberation, and not hurried on in 
such a way as to give occasion to a suspi- 
cion that they had not been properly 
considered. ‘These praises for despatch 
ought, therefore, to be used sparingly, 
otherwise they might do a great deal of 
mischief. He could not help admiring a 
rule of Cromwell made two centuries ago, 
which was, that when, after a cause had 
been heard, and the Judge was ready to 
proceed to a decree, the decree should be 
drawn up and read in open Court, in the 
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presence of the Counsel on both sides, be- 
fore any Other business was gone into. 
This was a most wise and judicious regula- 
tion, and he wished it had always been 
adhered to. But as the matter was managed 
at present, there was no time to set down 
and settle what had been done in one 
cause before another was called on, so 
that it could not immediately be exactly 
known what had been decided. The con- 
sequence was, that perhaps in three weeks 
after, it was necessary to have a second 
hearing at the Registrar’s Office, in order 
to settle what had been decreed. That 
was not a mode in which the business 
ought to be conducted. Time ought to be 
taken after hearing a cause to settle the 
decree at once; and if that could not be 
done according to the present system, then 
it was his opinion that a new Court should 
be appointed for the purpose. Without 
care in this respect, there was danger that 
they would forget the case, and have the 
whole of their work to do over again. 
Another most material point, in hisopinion, 
was, that, as Lord Bacon had said, the 
Judge should take the law out of his 
library, and not out of his head, as other- 
wise there might be reason to apprehend 
that the Jaw would escape him, and 
Counsel would be at a loss what opinion 
to give ; and very little dependence could 
be placed on the opinion, when given, 
with reference to the ultimate determina- 
tion of the cause. There was another 
thing which he was most anxious to see 
established in the Equity Courts, and that 
was SpecialfPaper Days, when they might 
argue the law upon a settled state of facts, 
and not be always disputing, as at present, 
on cases of mixed law and fact, each 
stating the facts of the case in his own 
way, and applying the law to his own state 
of facts. The practice of the Court of 
King’s Bench afforded an admirable ex- 
ample in this way. In that Court, difficult 
and important causes were turned into 
what were called Special Cases, in which 
the facts were settled and agreed upon by 
the Counsel for the parties, with the assist- 
ance of the Judge, if necessary ; and then 
the cases came on to be argued on the 
special paper days upon the law only, upon 
a settled and indisputable state of facts; 
whereas, according to their practice in 
Equity, every man made his own state- 
ment of facts, and applied the law to that 
particular state and view of the facts. 
They had also causes which were called 
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short causes, in which it was understood 
that important and difficult points ought 
not to be introduced. Nevertheless, it was 
not uncommon at present to introduce 
delicate and important questions of law 
into such cases, so that they were decided 
without that deliberation which their im- 
portancedemanded. Another proposition 
which he would, therefore, have made, 
was, that such points should be carefully 
excluded from short causes. He now pro- 
ceeded to state a greater evil than any 
that he had mentioned, and one which 
imperiously called for a remedy ; and that 
was, the preliminary references to the 
Masters in some cases. For instance, a 
man died intestate; and then, when a 
person claiming to be his representative, 
instituted a suit, it was referred tothe 
Master to consider, and report whether 
the person claiming to be the representa- 
tive was really entitled to that character. 
Now, he would maintain, that the very 
contrary practice would be the safer rule 
to proceed on, which was, that when the 
persons who claimed the effects of an in- 
testate came before the Court, the Court 
ought to decide at once upon their rights, 
and afterwards, if any necessity existed, 
to refer their several claims to the Master 
to report upon. By this means a vast 
unnecessary expense would often be avoid- 
ed, and many references be abolished. As 
an instance of the necessity of such a pro- 
ceeding, he would mention a case which 
came within his own immediate knowledge. 
When Lord Eldon presided in the Court 
of Chancery, an intestate’s effects were 
sought to be obtained by a man who 
claimed as next heir. Instead of referring 
the claims of this person to the Master, 
his Lordship proceeded at once to examine 
into the right upon which the claimant 
founded his demand, and discovered, after 
a very short investigation, that the man 
had not the slightest right to claim the 
intestate’s effects, by which the enormous, 
and, it would have proved, the useless ex- 
pense of a reference to the Master was 
entirely avoided. He lamented that Lord 
Eldon, for whom he entertained the high- 
est respect, had not introduced some of 
those improvements into the Court of 
Chancery while he presided over it. With 
the great knowledge of the law which that 
noble Lord possessed, the introduction of 
such improvements would have raised an 
eternal monument to his fame. Indeed, 
shortly before Lord Eldon left the Court 
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of Chancery, he expressed his conviction, 
seeing the evils which had arisen from this 
mode of reference in a particular case, that 
the Court should always decide the right 
in the first instance, before a reference was 
made to the Master. Another evil which 
called loudly for a remedy was the putting 
off motions from day to day; a practice 
which introduced a great deal of incon- 
venience and confusion into the adminis- 
tration of justice. What he should propose 
was, that all the motions which came on ona 
Seal Day should be disposed of before the 
Court proceeded with other business. No 
more time would be lost by this proposed 
mode, and the convenience of it would be 
immense. Another alteration which he 
should propose was, that the practice of 
giving preference to causesshould be utterly 
abolished. The causes ought to be heard 
in their regular order, and in no other way, 
and this would save a great deal of useless 
expense, time, and labour. This was the 
first rule that ought to be adopted when 
the cause was ready for hearing. A second 
was, that there should be no delay in the 
hearing after the cause should be ready ; 
and a third rule, which applied to the 
Judge particularly, was, that after the 
hearing there ought to be no more delay 
in pronouncing the judgment than was 
absolutely necessary for right decision. 
This was the most important point of all. 
The Judge himself, for the most part, had 
no conception of the extreme anxiety of 
the suitors to have the judgment given as 
speedily as possible after the hearing had 
been finished, and of the constant applica- 
tions to the Counsel to know when the 
judgment of the Court would be given. 
What he should propose was, that an 
officer of the Court should hang up in 
some conspicuous part of it a list of all the 
causes in which judgment was in arrear 
for six weeks, that the amount of the arrear 
might be constantly under the eye of the 
Judge, the Bar, and the suitors. From 
this simple plan he expected much benefit 
in the prevention of undue delay in pro- 
nouncing judgment after a cause had been 
heard. There were one or two other points 
in which he wished amendments to be 
made; and one was, in the mode of keep- 
ing the accounts of certain funds deposited 
in the Court of Chancery. For instance,a 
residuary legatee filed a bill, and brought 
the fund into Court, which accumulated 
for his benefit at compound interest, while, 
as to the other parties interested, it lay as 
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a dead fund. This formed a very strong 
temptation to the residuary legatee to delay 
the final disposal of the cause, and the dis- 
tribution of the fund, as long as possible; 
as, during the whole time the suit was 
depending, the fund was accumulating for 
his benefit, without regard to the other 
parties interested ; and it sometimes hap- 
pened, that by this means residuary lega- 
tees, whose interest at the commencement 
of the suit was scarcely worth a shilling, 
became entitled at the close of it to 
thousands of pounds. This was an evil 
that demanded correction. There was 
another point on which he was desirous to 
touch before he came to the matter of 
appeals, and that was, that the Judge in 
Equity might be called on to decide on 
particular points without having the whole 
of the causes brought before him. The 
opinion of the Court on one particular 
point was, in many instances, all that was 
wanted for the distribution of a fund ; and 
in Scotland the Court had the jurisdiction 
to decide upon such special points without 
having any more of the case brought before 
it; and the power was wisely exercised. 
But in the Court of Chancery here, before 
the opinion of the Judge could be had on 
any one point, it was necessary to file a 
bill, and bring the whole circumstances of 
the case before him, whereas his judgment 
on one point might be all that was requi- 
site for the distribution of the fund. What 
he should propose, therefore, was, that the 
Judge might be called upon for the adju- 


dication of the material point, without, 


having the whole of a cause brought before 
him. And now he came to the considera- 
tion of the appellate jurisdiction. It was 
certainly extremely difficult to find a per- 
son for the head of the law who was 
sufficiently wellinformed in Law and Equity 
and other particulars, so as to be able in 
the best manner to perform all the duties 
attached to his situation. He did not 
mean to say that it was a decided objec- 
tion to the advancement of a man to the 
head of the law, that he had not practised 
chiefly in a Court of Equity; but it cer- 
tainly was a great drawback on the admi- 
nistration of justice. It was unquestionably 
a great inconvenience that a man’s first 
essay in Equity should be made as Judge 
of that particular Court where Equity was 
administered. It might be an evil which 
they were bound to bear, but it was a 
great reflection on the country. Every 
person who had a cause to be heard in the 
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Court of Chancery must desire to have at 
the head of that Court a person possessing 
a knowledge of Equity. It was the more 
necessary when there was an appellate 
jurisdiction in the same Judge. If a Lord 
Chancellor decided against the judgment 
of a Judge below him, there was no appeal, 
or nothing but an appeal from the Judge 
to the Judge himself. He trusted that in 
any remarks which he had made it would 
not be supposed that he referred person- 
ally to the noble and learned person lately 
elevated to the Woolsack. The same 
course pursued in his case had been pre- 
viously acted upon in the case of Lord 
Lyndhurst. The observations, therefore, 
applied as strongly to Lord Lyndhurst 
when he was Chancellor. As to the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, no one who was in 
the habit of hearing him in that House 
but would admit that his powers of elo- 
quence and of debate were, perhaps, never 
exceeded, and that he possessed great 
general knowledge. ‘There was one draw- 
back, however, to all this, which was, that 
the present Lord Chancellor was entirely 
uninformed on the law of Equity, which 
he was called upon to administer. Now, 
if the Lord Chancellor should decide 
wrongly in any case (and nothing was more 
likely), there was an appeal to the House 
of Lords; and who were the parties met 
by there? By the same Judge who had 
decided the case before. Not only the 
Court of Appeal, but the appellant juris- 
diction, therefore, should be put on a dif- 
ferent footing. The appeal should not be 
from the Judge to the same Judge. In 
the first place, then, he should propose 
that a sort of Equity Exchequer Cham- 
ber should be appointed, and that the 
Court should consist of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the Chief Baron. He 
proposed also, that the Counsel should be 
made really responsible forthe appeals which 
shouldbe brought beforethe Court. He re- 
membered when it was a matter which con- 
siderably reflected on a Counsel, to sign an 
appeal for which there were no reasonable 
grounds; but now that was done away 
with, and the most frivolous appeals were 
brought and heard, to the great inconve- 
nience and loss of time of those who had 
cases for appeal which were really wor- 
thy of coming under the review of the 
appellate jurisdiction. What he should 
propose, therefore, was, that a moral re- 
sponsibility should be restored, or created, 
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and that it should be deemed a matter of 
reflection on Counsel to give their sanc- 
tion to appeals for which there were no 
reasonable grounds. Of course, Counsel 
could not be made responsible for the 
success of their appeals, but every Counsel 
had it in his power to take care not to 
sanction an appeal for which there were 
no reasonable grounds. The Court being 
thus constituted, he would give the par- 
ties appellants, the option to go before 
three of these Judges, who had not before 
heard the cause; before the Lord Chan- 
cellor and two of the other Jadges; or 
before the other three Judges; or to go 
to the House of Lords. If this plan 
were adopted, he was satisfied that it 
would stifle nine-tenths of the appeals 
which were now preferred, more particu- 
lariy if the moral responsibility of the 
Counsel should be well established. Then 
look at the appeals from Scotland. The 
grounds of appeal were hardly ever inves- 
tigated before they were entered in the 
Upper House, and they were for the most 
part brought, not for the sake of the diffi- 
culty of the question of law involved in 
them, nor on account of the value, but 
merely to try who should bear the ex- 
penses of a long litigation. Great im- 
provements remained to be made in these 
particulars, and thetime was ripe for them. 
Almost all these had been suggested 
nearly two centuries ago, but there they 
were still where they had been; and 
it was fitting that they should not 
remain there any longer. Many in- 
quiries had been made with a view to these 
improvements, and the new Administra- 
tion had great facilities in carrying them 
into effect. Another part of the general 
plan ought, in his opinion, to be, that the 
Lord Chancellor should have the power 
to call one of the Equity Judges to his 
assistance in cases of appeal in the House 
of Lords. He meant, that that Judge 
should sit with him, and not over him; 
for it was obviously inconsistent with the 
station which the Lord Chancellor held, 
and ought to hold, that he should have 
any Judge over him. He ought not to be 
under the control of any Judge. The 
object was, to provide that the appeal 
should not be to the same Judge, for an 
appeal to the same Judge was little else 
than a mockery. If the remedies which 
he suggested were attended to and ap- 
plied, the greatest advantage would be 
gained, for the law would be uniform and 
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certain. Now to pass to the considera- 
tion of Offices in the Courts, without 
which justice could not be done. With 
respect to them, his intention was of this 
nature: he would adapt them to the real 
and full discharge of the duties required 
by the interests of the suitors ; and if it 
should be found that the duties could be 
done by smaller numbers, then he would 
abolish the unnecessary parts of the of- 
fices as vacancies occurred. Jn the Court 
of Chancery there were the Six Clerks (as 
to whom a reform had been proposed two 
centuries ago), who had 1,200/. a year, 
with very little duty to perform. That in- 
stitution ought not to remain on its pre- 
sent footing. Now the Court of Chan- 
cery had no proper taxing-officers, and 
the duty of taxing costs, upon the plan of 
the Courts of Common Law, ought to de- 
volve on these six Clerks, and costs would 
thus be taxed in a cheap, expeditious, and 
satisfactory manner. The duty had been, 
that one of them attended in Court in 
each Term, in a box, where he was some- 
times employed in reading evidence ; but 
latterly, even that duty had been dispensed 
with, and the attendance was to no pur- 
pose. What he should, therefore, propose 
was, tor elieve the Clerks from that useless 
attendance, and to employ the six Clerks 
to assist in taking accounts. The next 
office to which he would advert was that 
of the Sworn Clerk, whose services might 
be dispensed with, and no great incon- 
venience would follow. The next office 
was that of the Accountant-general, 
whose salary had been stated at 3,1841. 
It was not quite so much, however, and he 
did not think that any reduction ought to 
be made in the salary of that officer, who 
had most important and effective duties to 
perform. The next Office was the Report 
Office. He was never more astonished 
than when he saw the Return from that 
Office, It was a mere copying-office, and 
yet the allowance to the Master of the 
Report Office was no less than 4,589/.— 
a sum so enormous, that he scarcely could 
believe it to be correct; but if it was cor- 
rect, it very much required to be corrected. 
It was absolutely necessary that the Re- 
port Office should be investigated: it 
ought to cost no more than about 1,200/. 
instead of between 4,000/. and 5,000J. a 
year. He next approached a very im- 


portant office—that of the Registrar— 
and nothing could be worse than the sys- 
tem there established. 
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was allowed to take any number of Clerks, 
who each paid him about 1,000/. for the 
chance of succession, for they followed in 
rotation up to the highest place, without 
the slightest inquiry into their qualifica- 
tions. Business had so accumulated that 
it was absolutely necessary two new Re- 
gistrars should be appointed, which was 
one of the provisions of the bill he intro- 
duced last year. He was then authorised 
to say, that Lord Lyndhurst would give up 
the patronage annexed to the appoint- 
ments; and what he proposed was, that 
each Judge in his own Court should name 
his own Registrar, taking care that he 
was properly qualified. He was inclined 
to think that they should be Barristers, 
and not Attorneys; but whether the one 
or the other, their competence ought to be 
duly ascertained. He did not mean to 
deprive of their claim those now entitled 
in the order of succession, but that their 
competence should be examined, and 
those only selected who were found most 
capable. The accumulation of business 
prevented the attendance of the Registrar, 
and this non-attendance had been the 
subject of just complaint. The public 
ought not to suffer from the appointment 
of new Registrars, and if four were not 
sufficient, six must be provided, with the 
same emoluments now obtained by the 
four. He meant to suggest, that the Re- 
gistrars should attend from ten to two in 
the morning, and from six to eight in the 
evening. With respect to the framing of 
decrees in the Registrars’ Office, it had 
become the practice to draw them up at 
an unnecessary length. At the period 
when pleadings were single, it was useful 
to state in the preamble of the decree the 
particulars of the case, the answer, and 
the prayer. But this had degenerated into 
a vicious system. It was customary now 
for the Registrar to take the Counsel's 
brief, and striking out such parts of it as 
he thought proper, and retaining such 
facts as he thought showed the case, to 
have it copied into the decree, which led 
to great and unnecessary expense, for it 
was not in the power of a Registrar to do 
this as it ought to bedone. He proposed 
to leave out altogether the unnecessary 
preamble. He would press it upon the 
attention of the noble Lord opposite (Al- 
thorp), that in cutting off fees, without 
discrimination, which might be paid into 
a public fund, the country might be 
burthened unnecessarily with salaries 
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which could be paid out of that fund. 
Thus, with respect to copies, they must 
be had, and there could be no objection 
to fees being paid for them. But the 
office copies, as at present drawn, were 
cumbrous things, and perfectly useless to 
the persons who took them, until they 
abridged them, and obtained the abstract 
of acopy. He proposed that these smaller 
copies should be procurable, and that the 
fee should go to a public officer, who 
should account to the public for them. 
The Registrars were now induced to make 
such long decrees because they were paid in 
fees. This evilought at onceto be remedied, 
by paying the Registrars out of a fund, to 
be formed by moderate, yet sufficient 
fees, to be vested in the public, and to be 
dealt out to the Registrars in the shape 
of salaries. The vast price of office co- 
pies ought also to be reduced, and they 
ought to be made useful to the parties, by 
being written in a form which rendered 
them legible. At present only a few 
words were written upon each page, so 
that a bill or answer extended over a vast 
mass of paper. The Registrars, who were 
mere copiers, in point of emolument were 
now nearly on a level with the Judges of 
the land, and it was quite time that their 
salaries were reduced, He now arrived ata 
still more momentous point—the Masters’ 
Offices: they had been a subject of great 
and just reproach ; for, though filled by 
most honourable, intelligent, and compe- 
tent men, they were the sources of great 
evil. The Masters were not responsible 
for the abuses which were of long 
standing, and had been transmitted and 
accumulated from generation to gene- 
ration. Their salaries were only 2001. 
a year, so that their principal incomes 
were derived from fees, and those fees 
were multiplied in every way by the 
prolongation of business before them. 
The first ground of complaint was, that 
the attendance of the Masters was not 
such as the public had a right to expect 
from the amount of remuneration. The 
next was, that they issued hourly warrants, 
which occasioned an almost indefinite re- 
petition of them, without arriving at any 
thing like a decision. The consequence of 
this practice was, that parties were put to 
the expense of paying Counsel and Attor- 
neys for attending hourly to no purpose. 
Thus suppose the Master had four cases to 
hear, he would appoint four separate hours, 
each hour to be appropriated to a case, 
VOL. I. 
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which, if unfinished, was postponed to a fu- 
ture day ; and this, though it was previous- 
ly known that any one of the cases might 
occupy the whole four hours. Thirdly, 
the Masters sat, and dismissed matters sub- 
mitted to them in a private chamber; and 
fourthly, the parties were put to a vast ex- 
pense, by being compelled to take office 
copies. He was happy to say, that the 
Masters weresoanxious for areform of their 
otlices, thatthe House might consider itself 
legislating with and not against them. He 
was most anxious to see those abuses put 
an end to,and he thought the time had now 
arrived when Government could do more 
for the benefit of the suitor in Chancery 
than any Government heretofore had ever 
an opportunity of doing. Great abuses 
also existed in the sales of estates; 
and instances had come to his know- 
ledge where, although the fees to the 
Master were not exorbitant, yet, by 
some mismanagement, the costs of pro- 
ceedings relative to the sale of an estate 
came, in one case, to 400/. and in another 
to 9007. He should propose to give the 
Master a fixed sum of money, instead of 
fees arising out of such sources. The 
Masters were called upon to attend the 
Lord Chancellor and the Master of the 
Rolls, which consumed their time, while 
it was only a mere matter of empty parade. 
This he would abolish, except in cases 
where the Chancellor or the Master of the 
Rolls thought it necessary for greater dig- 
nity, to require their presence, as, for in- 
stance, on the first day of Term. He did 
not object to their attendance on the 
House of Lords, of which they were the 
proper messengers. The first thing he 
would do would be, to declare their cham- 
bers open Courts, and enable them to sit 
as Judges, three Masters at a time, with 

the assistance of counsel, deciding points 

submitted to them. He proposed that 
they should so sit for three or four hours 

two evenings in every week, and that the 

causes should be regularly set down in 

the paper. The hours of business with 

the Masters had greatly varied. In re- 

mote times lawyers were in Westminster- 

hall at five in the morning; and even in 

the reign of Charles 2nd, the Masters sat 

from seven to twelve in the morning, and 

from two to six intheafternoon. In 1798 

they attended from ten to three in the 

day, and from five to eight in the evening ; 

in 1816 the hours of business had been 

reduced to seven, and at present he be- 
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lieved, that, on an average, they were not 
more than five. Thus, as the emoluments 
augmented, the labour was decreased. He 
wished to restore the time of sitting twice 
a week to seven hours, and if that were 
found too much with the present number 
of the Masters, he would reduce that num- 
ber, by not supplying vacancies as they 
occurred. On the other four days of the 
week he would have the Masters sit only 
in the day time for six hours, viz. from 
ten until four. He next came to the ques- 
tion of emoluments. In 1798 the highest 
sum received by a Master in Chanceyr 
was 1,615/., and the lowest 976/., but at 
present the income varied between 3,800/. 
and 4,000/. His proposal was, that each 
master should have a fixed salary of 
3,000/. per annum, giving him no interest 
in the prolongation of a cause, and mak- 
ing it the common interest of all to get 
the business before them done. ‘The 
emoluments of the Clerks had also in- 
creased surprisingly, until they now 
amounted to about 1,400/. a year. The 
regular fees amounted to between 5001. 
and 6001. a year, and the rest was made up 
of gratuities for supposed expedition. His 
intention was, that the salaries of the 
Clerks should not be entirely fixed ; that 
they should have a certain income of 
600/., and the means of increasing it to 
800/. by fees in matters of importance, 
where peculiar speed was required. Ano- 
ther object was, to put an end to the dis- 
crepancies in the Masters’ offices; for 
although they were under the same roof, 
in every office different rules prevailed, 
which suitors were bound to know and 
observe. He wished the Masters to meet 
—to agree upon a general body of regu- 
lations—to submit them to the three 
Judges of the Courts, and with their ap- 
probation to establish them forthe Govern- 
ment of every office, that in all, the 
practice might be uniform. He also 


highly approved of the establishment of 


an Accountant’s-office; but he wished 
the Accountant to be an efficient sworn 
officer, who might be referred to by the 
Masters on points of difficulty, and to be 
liable to appeal from only where the sum 
in dispute was large, or where some ques- 
tion of principle was involved. By these 
changes he hoped to make the Masters’ 
office as much respected as it was now 
reviled and censured. He was anxious, 
also, to avoid the expense occasioned by 
the taking of affidavits within twenty 
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milesof London. If a person lived in the 
country, but within twenty miles of the 
metropolis, a Master must go to swear 
him, at a very heavy expense, amounting 
in some cases to 131. 10s. and in others 
to as much as 27/., whereas, if the man 
lived at a greater distance than twenty 
miles, the business could be done for a 
mere trifle, comparatively, by a Master 
Extraordinary. There was another mat- 
ter to which he also begged to call the 
attention of the House. The Registrars 
of the Court, who had to transact very 
important duties in making minutes of the 
transactions of the Court, &c., were gene- 
rally Attorneys actually in practice. He 
did not object to them on the ground of 
ability, but he thought they ought never 
to be admitted, while practising, to sit 
under the Judge, and be the Registrars 
of the proceedings in the cases, perhaps, 
of their ownclients. It was also the prac- 
tice to appoint Attorneys as Secretaries for 
bankruptcy and lunacy; the effect of 
which wes, in many instances, to poison 
the minds of the suitors, and render 
them dissatisfied with the Administration 
of Justice. He thought that the noble 
Lord, at present at the head of the Court 
of Chancery, had materially increased the 
evil, though he did not mean to say that 
it had originated with him, He certainly 
considered some of the appointments made 
by the Lord Chancellor highly objection- 
able, and among them those of the Secre- 
taries, who acted as Registrars. Hereferred 
particularly to the Secretaries for lunacy 
and bankruptcy; the first of whom had 
an income of 1,300/.a year, and the last 
of not less than 2,700/. The noble 
Lord now at the head of the Court of 
Chancery, had much increased the evil, 
although he was certainly not answerable 
forthe introduction of the abuse. Lord 
Eldon had appointed an attorney in great 
practice a Secretary and a Commissioner 
of lunatics, and at the time of the appoint- | 
ment nothing could have given greater 
dissatisfaction than the union of those two 
characters. Lord Lyndhurst had named, 
as Secretary of lunatics, a gentleman who 
was also a Solicitor of great eminence in the 
profession, of full business, and of high 
character. It was his opinion, and that 
from which he scarcely imagined he should 
experience any dissent, namely, that no 
Solicitor should hold a situation in the 
Court of Chancery, which might supply 
a temptation to litigants to employ him 
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in preference to others, from a hope that , 
doing so might lead to a favourable deci- | 
sion. The appointment of the Secretary 

for bankrupts was particularly open to the | 
force of that observation. With respect 

to the lately-appointed Secretary for bank - 

rupt cases, he had this much to state, 

namely, that that gentleman did not think 

himself at liberty to practise, yet he 

thought his partner quite free to do so; | 
and now he would ask the House, wherein | 
the difference was to be found, between | 
the influence which any man might exert : 
—he would say might be supposed by | 
suitors to exert—over the decisions of the | 
Court, when he acted for himself alone, | 
or by his partner. In adverting to those 
topics, he begged it to be understood that 
he meant no hostile allusion to the cha- 
racter orconduct of the present Keeper of | 
the Great Seal. He then, in expressing | 
his sense of the high qualifications of | 
Lord Brougham, professed that he was | 
not influenced by any other than strict | 
considerations of public duty. [Here | 
some remark made behind him called off | 
the attention of the hon. and learned Mem- 

ber.| He said, he could not avoid hear- 

ing the hon. member for Middlesex say, | 
“‘here’s a splash.” He contended for his 
right of making the observations which he 
was making, and in the manner he adopt- 
ed, without being made the subject of that 
sort of animadversion. He then proceeded 
to say, that he hoped some course would 
be adopted to facilitate the great work of 
accomplishing a Reform in the Court of 
Chancery. Nothing, he was satisfied, 
would prove more acceptable to the coun- | 
try at large, than to put the Court of | 
Chancery on a sound and advantageous | 
footing. He conld assure those hon. | 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 

from whom such a reform was expected, | 





that they should experience no opposition | 
on his side of the House. He could as- 
sure them, that neither he nor any of his 
hon. friends would take up the matter | 
upon grounds of party or of faction ; but 
deal with it as fairly, and with as much 
disposition to effect improvement, as if 
the proposed alterations had originated | 
with themselves. He concluded by mov- 
ing “ That there be laid before the House | 
an account of the number of Appeal Cases, 
Bills, Demurrers, Exceptions, and Further 
Directions, which stood before the Lord 
Chancellor or the Vice-Chancellor, on the | 
6th November, 1830.” 
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Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he had too 
much compassion, though he felt none for 
the hon. Gentlemen who usually sat below 
him, but who were not now in their places, 
to detain the House by entering then into 
the abuses of the Court of Chancery, 
With the speech which they had just heard, 
or rather, with the results which it was 
likely to produce, if there was one man in 
the country who ought more than another 
to be gratified with them, that man was 
himself. Of all the abuses of the Court of 
Chancery he had told them, or rather 
not all, but some—-merely a few ; but now 
he had the satisfaction of hearing the hon. 
and learned Gentleman below him calling 
upon his Majesty’s Government to bring 
forward the necessary alterations—now for 
the first time it was admitted on all hands, 
that alterations were necessary—while it 
must be full in the recollection of the 
House, that the late Lord Chancellor, in 
the course of the last Session, brought in 
two bills, which he abandoned, and that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman himself 
also abandoned his own measures of last 
year. As to what had been said in re- 
ference to the appointments made by the 
present Lord Chancellor, he had only to 
observe, that that noble Lord had done 
nothing but what had been sanctioned by 
the example of every one of his predeces- 
sors; and why should not he, as they had 
done, surround himself with men of ho- 
nour and character, in whom he could 
confide? He was enabled to say this— 
that Mr. Vizard, the, Secretary for Bank- 
ruptcy, assured the Lord Chancellor, that 
he would no longer practise in cases of 
bankruptcy or lunacy. Once more he 
would congratulate the House, and he 
trusted he might in a peculiar degree feli- 
citate himself, that at length the country 
would, by common consent of all parties, 


Chancery. 


/enjoy the benefits of reform. For very 


obvious reasons, the House must feel tlie 
impossibility of his entering into the vari- 
ous matters which the speech of the hon. 


‘and learned Gentleman presented for con- 


sideration, and therefore he thought he 
should best promote the object which he 
earnestly pursued, by moving that the 


| debate be adjourned to Monday next. 


The Attorney General, in seconding the 
Motion for adjournment, said, that though 
his hon. and learned friend had, in some 
respects, censured the conduct of the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, he had not advised 


his noble predecessor, though a member 
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of the same Government with his hon. 
friend the member for Weymouth, to 
avoid that course for which he was now 
censuring the present Lord Chancellor. 
His noble friend had, in the several ap- 
pointments which he made, only fol- 
Jowed the example which had been set 
him by Lords Thurlow and Erskine, by 
Lord Eldon, and by every Keeper of the 
Great Seal. It could not be for a moment 
denied, that the present Lord Chancellor 
had great difficulties to contend against ; 
and though, in meeting those difficulties, 
he had felt himself called upon to appoint 
these, and none but those, on whom he 
could rely, yet in the case of two gen- 
tlemen connected with his Court, the 
giving away of whose offices would have 
been to him a source of considerable 
patronage, he had not availed himself of 
his unquestionable power and authority, 
but had permitted those gentlemen to 
remain in the situations in which he found 
them. Not an iota of patronage had he 
availed himself of for the benefit of any 
one of his connexions. Now, more espe- 
cially with respect to his private Secre- 
tary, the fact was, that antecedently to 
that gentleman’s appointment, the Lord 
Chancellor had not the slightest know- 
ledge of him, and merely received him 
into that office from recommendations 
which gave him assurance that the gen- 
tleman was well qualified. As to the 
other Secretaries, respecting whom some 
observations had been made, he must be 
allowed to say, that the noble Lord had 
no other choice but to appoint Solicitors. 
It might be extremely desireable, if Bar- 
risters could be found to fill them, to ap- 
point gentlemen belonging to that branch 
of the profession; but there were few 
Barristers, sufficiently weli qualified, who 
would give up their profession for the 
hazardous situation in question. Under 
all the circumstances, he hoped his hon. 
friend would permit him to say, that it 
would have been rather better for him to 
have waited a few months, to see what the 
Lord Chancellor could do, than thus to 
appear against him with what he might be 
permitted to call premature condemnation. 
On occasions such as that, other persons, 
having to speak of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor under the circumstances in which 
he had to mention his name, might feel 
called on to pronounce a splendid pane- 
gyric—he was, he trusted, incapable of 
betraying so much bad taste, but he would 
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entreat the House and the country to look 
to the conduct of the noble Lord; and 
though he might not be so practised an 
Equity lawyer as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, yet he confessed that 
he should feel himself most grievously 
mistaken if his noble friend did not turn 
out to be one of the greatest Equity Judges, 
and one of the greatest Equity Lawyers, 
that ever presided in the Court of Chan- 
cery; if he did not, in a word, equal all 
the expectations which that House had 
formed of him—if he did not fulfil all that 
was hoped from a man to whom no sub- 
ject was too great for his comprehension, 
nor any detail too minute to elude his 
research. Of this at least he was certain, 
that no one ever entered the Court of 
Chancery with a more sincere and 
earnest disposition to advance the great 
work of reform, and to put an end to 
the abuses of that Court. He really was 
unable to comprehend, from what had 
been said respecting the appellate juris- 
diction, that it at all applied in any degree 
to the present question. That an appeal 
to the House of Lords would have been an 
appeal from the Lord Chancellor to the 
Lord Chancellor any more in present times 
than it was at former periods, appeared to 
him incomprehensible. Surely there were 
as many Law Lords now as at any former 
periods and as able. There was no deci- 
sion to which the present Lord Chancellor 
might come, which, being appealed from, 
would not come under the consideration 
of Lords Eldon, Lyndhurst, and Wynford. 
With respect to his learned friend’s re- 
marks on the evils of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, there was nothing new in them. 
The disadvantages of that Court were 
pointed out by Sir Samuel Romilly, when 
it was first proposed to erect it. He could 
not conclude without observing, that what- 
ever reforms might be effected in the 
Court of Chancery, all the honour be- 
longed to his hon. friend, the member for 
Durham, who had taken up the subject 
year after year. It was said, that it had 
been brought forward for party purposes. 
He repelled the accusation. It was brought 
forward from the impulse of public spirit; 
and it was unjust to say, that it was in- 
troduced merely because a great judicial 
character happened also to be a great 
political character. It was not brought 
forward in 18:0 for party purposes, but it 
was then defeated on account of party and 
political feelings. He could not see why, 
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as his hon. and learned friend the member 
for Stafford had said, he could not see 
why reforms of this kind should be thrown 
on the Cabinet, who had such multifarious 
business to dispose of. He cqnsidered 
that it was more proper to leave them to 
his learned friend and others, who had 
given so much of their time and attention 
to the task. He was sure, that if they 
introduced useful reforms, they might rely 
on the support of every Member of that 
House, and particularly on that of every 
Member of his Majesty’s Government. 

Sir £. B. Sugden, in explanation, said, 
he was no friend of the Lord Chancellor, 
and did not feel that he was authorised 
to intrude, in order to tell him what he 
meant to say in that House. In making 
the observations which he had addressed 
to the House, he was merely actuated by 
his feelings as a public man. He had a 
duty to perform, and he would perform it; 
he had a station to uphold, and he would 
uphold it. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, the practice al- 
ways had been, to appoint Solicitors to the 
situation of Secretaries. When Lord Mac- 
clesfield was impeached, every thing that 
could be was alleged against him; but 
his appointment of Solicitors as Secreta- 
ries was not amongst the charges; and it 
was, therefore, to be inferred, that there 
was nothing improper in it. He did not 
know whether his learned friend meant to 
introduce a clause in some bill to prohibit 
the Chancellor from appointing whom he 
pleased as Secretaries. If he did, he 
thought that that Chancellor would not 
be a very spirited man who subinitted to 
be over-ruled by such a clause. The pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, as his learned friend 
the Attorney General had said, had done 
no more than a long series of his prede- 
cessors had done. 

Mr. Hume begged to explain to the hon. 
member for Weymouth (Sir E. B Sugden) 
that what he had said, and what the hon. 
Gentleman had overheard, had been ad- 
dressed privately to a friend that sat next 
him, and not at all intended to interfere 
with his speech. His friend had asked 
him, on what the motion was? ‘To which 
his reply was, that it was not a motion, it 
was only a splash. Ifthe hon. member for 
Weymouth wished to know what a splash 
meant, he would tell him: he meant a 
speech on a subject, but no motion on the 
speech. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been three years in office without ever 
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complaining of the abuses of the Court of 
Chancery; and now, with the greatest in- 
consistency, he made an attack upon Lord 
Brougham, who had scarcely taken his 
seat, for permitting abuses. Of the speech 
of the Attorney General he must say, that 
since he had been in the House, he had 
never heard a speech from a lawyer which 
had given him so much satisfaction. His 
speech did honour to him as a lawyer, and 
would be gratifying to the public. He was 
sure that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not, like his predecessor, defer 
complaints till his removal from office. 

Sir £. Sugden said, that whilst he was 
in power, he had given due notice of this 
motion. 

The Debate adjourned till Monday. 


POOP FOOD ODD — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Dec. 17. 


Minutes.) The Patents Continuation Bill was brought up 
from the Commons, 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Slavery, by the 
Bishop of Lonpon, from Wetherfield:—By the Duke of 
RicHMOND, the Marquis of BrisroL, Lord Kine, Lord 
AUCKLAND, and Lord CALTHORPE, from various Congre- 
gations of Protestant Dissenters. By the Duke of Devon- 
SHIRE, from Youghall, against the repeal of the Union. 
By Lord Kina, from Saffron-hill, against the New Police. 
By the Duke of Ricumonp, from several Parishes in 
Sussex, against the Malt-Tax. By the Marquis of CLAN- 
RICARDE, from the working Carpenters of Dublin, for the 
repeal of the Union; and from Moycullen, against the 
Grants to the Kildare-street Society. 


Rerorm in Cuurco anp Srare.] 
Lord King said, he rose to present several 
petitions upon the distresses of the coun- 
try, and upon the subject of Reform. 
Some of these petitions were from Scot- 
land, and some from England, but they all 
concurred in demanding cheap govern- 
ment, cheap law, cheap corn, cheap coals, 
a free trade, and a reform in Parliament. 
These summed up made the six great 
wants of the country at the present mo- 
ment. There was something peculiar in 
one of the petitions from Scotland, to 
which he would presently advert. The 
first petition was from Ashfield, Notting- 
ham, and it prayed for a Reform of all 
abuses in Church and State—a pretty ex- 
tensive latitude of petitioning. The next 
was from Saffron-hill, and it was against 
the Assessed taxes. The next petition 
was from Scotland, and he would say, that 
if it were acknowledged that there were 
faults in the representation of England, all 
who made the acknowledgment must con- 
fess that the representation of Scotland 
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was a perfect farce, a vile mockery, and 
in every point of view an insult to the un- 
derstanding, to the moral sense, and na- 
tional character of the people. The per- 
fection of the Scotch representation was so 
great, that it exceeded the imagination of 
all mankind, and even of the noble Duke 
opposite (Wellington), to conceive any 
thing beyond it. He would now present 
two of the Scotch petitions, the one was 
from Arbroath, and the other was from the 
county of Renfrew. This latter petition 
was certainly not very intelligibly worded, 
and it contained a passage against which 
he had been informed that their Lordships 
might possibly take some objections. In 
the first place, the Petitioners entreated 
their Lordships to counsel the people, 
which was what their Lordships did not 
often do. But the next was, that their 
Lordships were not only to counsel the 
people, but they were to counsel them noi 
to submit to unconstitutional representa- 
tives imposing unnecessary taxation. He 
did not think that this was language 
which ought to prevent the reception of 
the petition by the House, nor did he 
think it ought to induce their Lordships 
not to pay attention to the prayer of the 
petitioners. There were some parts of the 
petition which certainly were not very in- 
telligible ; but if their Lordships came to a 
resolution of rejecting petitions because 
they were not intelligible, he was afraid 
that the right of petitioning Parliament 
would be very sensibly abridged. He 
should now move, that the Petition be laid 
on the Table. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that after 
the specimen which the noble Baron had 
given of the language of the petition, he 
thought it necessary to move that the peti- 
tion be read at length. 

The Petition having been read, 

The Earl of Haddington requested his 
noble Friend to consent to withdraw the 
petition. He had no wish to impede the 
practice of petitioning that House, and 
much less did he wish to throw any obsta- 
cle in the way of receiving the present 
petition, as it was the first of the sort that 
had as yet been received from a Scotch 
county; but he objected to the language 
of the petition, and he trusted that his 
noble friend would consent to withdraw it. 

Lord King did not think the petition of 
so objectionable a nature that he was au- 
thorized to withdraw it. The petition had 
been agreed to ata county mecting. It 
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certainly did not look as if it came from 
Scotland, for parts of it were not intelli- 
gible, and it prayed their Lordships to 
counsel the people, the very last thing 
which their Lordships would do. As the 
petition likewise prayed for relief against 
excessive taxation, which part of the peti- 
tion was perfectly intelligible, he could 
not consent to withdraw it. 

Lord Duncan would bear testimony to 
the increasing anxiety of the people of 
Scotland upon the subject of reform. The 
sense of the absolute necessity of a reform 
was gaining ground rapidly amongst every 
class of people throughout Scotland. The 
whole thirty county Members of Scotland 
were elected by less than 3,000 voters, 
The boroughs in Scotland were in a much 
worse condition than the counties with re- 
spect to the representation, and even for 
Edinburgh, which contained 130,000, the 
Member was returned by only thirty-three 
voters. Since the last census, the popu- 
lation of Scotland had much increased ; 
and, taking the lower and middling orders 
of society throughout the country, there 
was as much information as in the same 
class of any population throughout 
Europe; and he would put it to their 
Lordships whether it was possible that 
such a people could be blind to their abso- 
lute degradation, under the present system 
of returning Members to Parliament. The 
people of Scotland, it was true, had 
hitherto been silent upon the subject, but 
let not noble Lords imagine that it was the 
silence of apathy, for it had been that of 
hopelessness and despair. His Majesty, 
most fortunately for the safety of the 
country, had been pleased to putat the head 
of the Government, a nobleman long cele- 
brated for his wisdom, as well as for being 
the friend of reform; and this fact had 
revived the wishes of Scotland, which had 
previously been dormant. He would avow 
that he had confidence in the noble Earl’s 
intention to effect a reform; and he knew 
that before many weeks their Lordships’ 
Table would be covered with petitions 
from Scotland in support of that measure. 

Lord Ellenborough did not see any rea- 
son why the’petition should not be received 
by their Lordships. That was not the 
time to discuss questions of reform ; and, 
therefore, he would say nothing on the 
subject, but as to the petition, as it came 
from a county of Scotland, and there was 
nothing very objectionable in its language, 
he for one would yote that it be received, 
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Earl Grey thought that the petition 
might have been better worded. He was 
always extremely unwilling to take harsh 
or illiberal measures with respect to peti- 
tions, and in the present case he was very 
unwilling to object to the petition, but he 
could not but consider it improper for any 
petitioners to urge their Lordships to ad- 
vise the people to resist the other House 
of Parliament as a body of representatives 
illegally and unconstitutionally chosen. 
This, in his opinion, was going rather 
beyond the usual language of petitions, 
and he should object to receiving it, on the 
ground that it called upon their Lordships 
to give advice to the people to exert a re- 
sistance to legal authority. He did hope 
that his noble friend would adopt the 
suggestion that had been thrown out, and 
withdraw the petition. 

Lord King would not wish to press the 
petition against the views of the noble 
Earl, and he would therefore consent to 
withdraw it. 

The Earl of Haddington concurred with 


the noble Earl that it was not the duty of 


the House to throw impediments in the 
way of petitions coming from Scotland or 
elsewhere: but certainly a petition which 
called on their Lordships ‘ to counsel the 
people to resist the other House of Parlia- 
ment” could not be well received. There 
was a growing feeling in favour of reform in 
Scotland, particularly in the manufactur- 
ing districts; but the agricultural districts 
were as yet not affected by any strong 
feelings ; and in these districts, at least, 
men’s minds had not been drawn much to 
the subject. He could not, therefore, help 
thinking that the picture drawn of the 
state of feeling by a noble Lord near him 
was nearly or quite as much  over- 
charged, as it had been undercharged by 
those who took the contrary side. What- 
ever the case might be in the manufactur- 
ing districts, in the country parts there 
was nothing like the same extensive feel- 
ing of reform which he thought, and, in 
his opinion, unhappily, existed in England. 
For his part he believed the old system 
worked well; and, though there were ano- 
malies in it, perhaps it was the better on 
that account. At least the old system 
contented the people of England down to 
a late period ; but any man must be 
stricken with more than judicial blindness 
who did not see that the mind of the coun- 
try was changed on the subject, and that 
the question must be discussed until it 
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was brought to the point which would 
give content to the respectable part of 
the community, and allow a stand to be 
made against those who did not seek the 
preservation of the constitution, but its de- 
struction, and who looked not for reform, 
but for revolution. Whatever might be his 
abstract opinion on the subject, he would 
keep his mind open to reason and argu- 
ment, and, while he avoided pledging him- 
self to any side, he was determined to 
come to the consideration of reform with 
an anxious desire to give his confidence to 
the noble Lord. 

The Earl of Fife said, that although the 
schoolmaster was abroad, yet the language 
in the petition was far from being that 
which was becoming the freeholders of a 
great Scotch county; but still he thought 
that considering the language used in that 
House, and inthe other House, and in the 
petitions presented, and at public meetings, 
that a little more latitude might be given 
in the present case. He hoped, as the 
petition was withdrawn, that some one 
would suggest to those who were to send 
another in its stead, either here or to the 
other House, that it would be well to em- 
body in the latter a recommendation to 
the election committees of the House to 
investigate the cases of alleged misconduct 
then before it, as they might be thereby 
enabled to give Ministers an opportunity 
of affording to large towns that representa- 
tion to which it was admitted they were 
entitled. 

Petition withdrawn. 

Lord King, in presenting a Petition of a 
similar nature from Perth, denied that the 
Scotch system of representation worked well 
for the people of Scotland ; though it cer- 
tainly worked well for those who enjoyed 
the monopoly of it, and who possessed 
thereby the power of laying on the taxes. 
He denied that the object of those who 
called for Reform was revolution, and he 
maintained, that the enlisting of the mid- 
dle classes in the cause of Reform was 
the best and only security against revolu- 
tion in the present character of the times. 

The Earl of Haddington explained, that 
his remark as to the working well of the 
present system of representation was not 
applied to Scotland particularly, but was 
applied to the general system of repre- 
sentation throughout the empire. 

The Marquis of Bute denied, that the 
people of Scotland felt themselves op- 
pressed or degraded, When he heard 
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such a statement made in proof that the 
people of Scotland wanted reform, he 
altogether doubted that they entertained 
any such desire. He contended, that 
Scotland was well satisfied with her Re- 
presentatives, or that their Lordships would 
have heard to the contrary long since. It 
was a new thing to hear it said, that the 
people of Scotland were not well repre- 
sented. [‘‘ Hear, hear,” from Lord King.| 
The noble Lord might cry ‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
but, in fact, the old story was, that the 
people of Scotland were too well repre- 
sented, for they had been accustomed to 
hear of nothing but Scotch jobs. 

Lord Duncan, as a proot that the peo- 
ple of Scotland were not well represent- 
ed, stated, that a few years ago the Lord 
Advocate and a majority of the Scotch 
Representatives voted against the removal 
of a stigma upon the Presbyterians. 

The Earl of Darnley concurred with the 
noble Lord (Ellenborough) in the opinion 
that this was not the proper occasion for 
discussing the question of Reform. At the 
same time he wished to state, that he always 
felt convinced, that there was much in the 
representation of the people in the other 
House of Parliament which required re- 
form. He was persuaded that the ques- 
tion of Reform could not now be evaded or 
delayed. He would advise his noble 
friend at the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and their Lordships, not to 
refrain, through the fear of going too far, 
from doing that which was necessary to 
satisfy the public mind in this eventful 
crisis. He was sure that their Lordships 
would have more to answer for than any 
other persons in the empire, if they did 
not satisfy the public expectations upon 
the question of Reform. To effect that 
there must be some sacrifices, and he was 
confident they would not satisfy the pub- 
lic expectations if the direct nomination 
of Members of the House of Commons by 
Peers were not taken away. 

The Petition, which was from the Incor- 
poration of Bakers, in Perth, laid on the 
Table. 


Norrotk Circuit — Lorp Cnan- 
CELLOR’s ParronaGe.] Lord Calthorpe 
wished to put a question to the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, with re- 
gard to the Norfolk Circuit. That Circuit 
had experieneed considerable and singu- 
lar inconvenience for some years, owing to 
the circumstance of only one Judge of 
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Assize going that Circuit. Such had been, 
unhappily, the increase of offences latter- 
ly, that the most serious inconvenience and 
injury had arisen from there being but a 
single Judge on that Circuit to discharge 
the various dutieswhich devolved upon him. 
He wished to know from the noble and 
learned Lord, now that some additional 
Judges had been appointed, if it was in- 
tended to make any arrangement to re- 
medy that inconvenience ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
subject adverted to by the noble Lord was 
certainly one of great importance; and, 
undoubtedly, serious inconvenience had 
been felt for many years from the want of 
two Judges going the Norfolk Circuit in 
Spring and Autumn. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) was one of those who deeply 
regretted such an inconvenience, and who 
only submitted to it from the necessity of 
the case, there being toofew Judges todothe 
business of thecountry. Twelve Judges had 
been long considered sufficient; but now 
that three additional Judges had been ap- 
pointed by his Majesty’s late Government, 
with the sanction of the whole profession, 
and in conformity with the wishes of the 
public, there was no pretence whatever 
that only one Judge should go the Nor- 
folk circuit. He saw no reason why it 
should not be otherwise: perhaps some 
persons better acquainted with the matter 
might think that the old arrangement 
should continue, but for his part, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) could not discover the 
shadow of a reason why the evil com- 
plained of should not be remedied. Two 
of the additional Judges would be al- 
lotted to the new circuit which had been 
made, and one would be thus left unappro- 
priated. Now, he would say, and the 
person who held the Great Seal had usu- 
ally a voice in such a matter, that it would 
be better that two Judges should go the 
Norfolk Spring Circuit, and that for that 
purpose the additional Judge. left unap- 
propriated should be selected. He was of 
opinion, that it was not seemly that either 
the Norfolk circuit or the Midland circuit, 
should have one Judge assisted by a Ser- 
jeant or some other makeshift, when the 
country had now provided individuals of the 
highest legal attainments and character. He 
might, perhaps, be permitted to take that 
opportunity to advert to some suggestions 
which he understood had been thrown out 
elsewhere, respecting certain appointments 
vested in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, 
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The suggestions to which he alluded re- | ashuman nature was. That certainly was 


garded the Court of Chancery, and the 
disposal of the patronage of the Great 


| 
| 


felt by his predecessors, and the offices to 
which allusion had been made had been 


Seal; and, as they had been described as | held by Solicitors very recently, with the 
worthy of his attention, he should give | exception of one place. He did not sup- 
them all the consideration which they de- | pose that any charge was intended to be 
| made against him with regard to the general 


served. It had been said in another place, 
that he had taken upon himself to name 
an Attorney to a place which would be 
more fitly filled by a Barrister. He cer- 
tainly felt the propriety of that suggestion, 
and he had endeavoured to fill the places, 
the disposal of the appointments to which 
was vested in him, with Barristers. But 
the great difficulty to be encountered 
in accomplishing that object arose from 
this circumstance—that the Great Seal 
was only held during pleasure, and that on 
the Lord Chancellor’s going out, his Secre- 
tary, and the other officers whom he might 
have appointed, were turned out with 
him. It was impossible, therefore, for the 
Lord Chancellor to call upon a Barrister 
to sacrifice his profession for a place of 
that uncertain description, and to leave 
the Bar, for perhaps only a few years, or a 
few months. On the other hand, it re- 
quired a person of considerable experience 
in business, to discharge the great and 
important duties attached to the office of 
Secretary in the Court of Chancery. It 
was absolutely necessary, for the proper 
administration of justice, that the office 
should be filled by a person of experience, 
and no Barrister of experience would accept 
of it. He had tried in vain to get an ex-. 
perienced Barrister to take it. Now if 
the place were given to an inexperienced 
Barrister, the duties would not be per- 
formed, and thus would arise a great and 
grand evil, worse by many degrees than 
the mischief complained of respecting the 
appointment of Solicitors,—namely, that 
it was giving them an undue means of 
showing favour to the suitors in the Court 
in which they practised. He begged to 
state, that the persons filling the situations 
alluded to, in the departments to which he 
had the power to appoint, had renounced 
all their private professional practice in the 
departments in which they were employed 
under the Great Seal. But if a Barrister, 
who intended to go back to his profession, 
filled one of those situations, there might 
be great danger of his making friends 
amongst the suitors in the Court, in order 
that he might have their aid when he re- 
turned to his profession. He spoke only 
of what might possibly occur, constitutd 





disposal of. the patronage attached to his 
office. No man could consider that pa- 
tronage a greater burthen than he did; and 
there was nothing he wished more to get 
rid of. It was the usual practice when a 
new Lord Chancellor was appointed, to 
dismiss all the individuals who held offices 
under his predecessors; but when he was 
appointed to hold the Great Seal, his first 
observation was, that he would not dismiss 
one of the individuals who held office under 
the former Lord Chancellor. He was told, 
however, that it was absolutely necessary to 
dismiss two confidential Secretaries, which 
he did because it would have been im- 
proper to retain men acquainted with 
matters confidentially intrusted to them by 
his predecessor ; he retained, however, five 
out of seven persons who filled situations 
under his predecessor, and one of them, a 
learned gentleman whom he had appointed 
to a particular office, he had never seen 
until he came to thank him for having ap- 
pointed him. He could declare, that no 
human being that he had ever known or 
seen before, had received an appointment 
from him in Church or State, with the ex- 
ception of two individuals, from private 
motives, and the nature of those motives, 
he was sure, would be properly appreciated 
by their Lordships and the public, when 
he mentioned the names of Romilly and 
Clarkson, as those of two persons whom 
he had so appointed Commissioners of 


Bankrupts. 


WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, Dec. 17. 


MINUTEs.] An Election Committee reported, that M. 
Bruce, Esq., and James J. H. VERE, Esq., the sitting 
Members, were duly elected for the Borough of Ilchester. 

Bills. The Patents Continuation Bill was read a third time 
and passed. The Labouring Poor Bill (Lord NuGgenr’s 
measure) was postponed till February 10th. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. LENNARD, of the 
number of Persons convicted of, and executed for Forgery, 
during the year 1830:—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman 
WAITHMAN, Manufactured Cottons exported since 1798, 
distinguishing the real from the official value, and stating 
Duties and Drawbacks:—On the Motion of Mr. Humes, 
various Returns connected with the Duties on Houses and 
Windows; account of all the Houses and Buildings in the 
Royal Parks; of the names and occupations of the Per- 
sons by whom they were filled; and whether they were 
rated to the Assessed Taxes and County Rate; a Copy of 
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the original Patent by which Mr. J. A. Sullivan was ap- 
pointed to the office of Secretary and Registrar and King’s 
Receiver for the Colony of Demerara—a return of his 
age—the date of his appointment—the period during 
whieh he had exercised the office as principal, and during 
which he discharged its duties by deputy—the amount of 
the money he had received, with interest and compound 

terest on his receipts, calculated at five per cent—the 
amount of money paid to him as principal money in each 
year—the amount of the payments to his deputies up to 
the present period :—On the Motion of Mr. Butter, the 
Population of each Hundred in the Empire, with its ex- 
tent of surface ;——On the Motion of Lord J. Russe, the 
rates of Duties payable on Soap, Candles, Coals, &c. in 
1792, and on January Ist, 1831, with the value of the 
Cottons, Woollens, and Cutlery exported at the two 
periods, distinguishing the official from the real value; the 
Prices of Meat and Bread paid at Greenwich Hospital in 
1790, 1791, 1792, and in 1828, 1829, and 1830. 

Petitions presented, For the repeal of the Duty on Printed 
Cottons, by Mr. Patten, from Burnley, Lancashire, and 
Stayley Bridge :—-By Mr. Greene, from Lancaster. For 
a Reform in Parliament, by Mr. Lester, from Poole. 
For the repeal of the Assessed Taxes, by Mr. H. Davis, 
from several Parishes in Bristol: —By Mr. LABoucuERE, 
from Taunton. Against the Duty on Sea-borne Coals, by 
Lord J. Stuart, from Neath, Glamorganshire. For the 
abolition of Colonial Slavery, thirteen by Mr. Humxz :— 
By Mr. SLANEY, three from Shrewsbury and its ncigh- 
bourhood :—By Mr. Biount, from Roman Catholics of 
Sheffield: —-By Lord J. Sruaxt, from Glamorganshire :— 
By Mr. C. Russa, from Dissenters at Hatch Beauchamp : 
— By Mr. BuLLER, from East and West Looe:—By Mr. 
Patten, from Shrewsbury :—By Mr. TALBor, eight from 
Glamorganshire :—By Sir J. SEBRIGHT, three from various 
parts of Devonshire. By Mr. Hume, from the Magis- 
trates, &c. of Arbroath, complaining of the delay and ex- 
pense now occasioned by the Quarantine Laws. By Sir 
M. W. RipLey, from those who constituted the Deputa- 
tion of the Procession of Trades which lately went with 
an Address to the King, denying that they had used a tri- 
coloured Flag, making warm professions of loyalty, and 
praying an inquiry into their conduct. By Mr. Lumvey, 
from Mansfield, against the Truck System; and from an 
individual, named Benjamin Ellis, against the Corn Laws. 
By O’Gorman MAuon, from Drumline, in the Barony of 
Bunralty, in the County of Clare, against the Subletting 
Act. 





Privitecrs oF ParLiaMeNntT—Bo- 
rouGH oF Breratston.| Mr. Leader 
moved, that the Speaker do issue his war- 
rant for a new Writ for this borough, in the 
room of Lord Louvain, now Earl of Be- 
verley. The hon. Member said, that the 
Speaker having inquired, when the subject 
was mentioned to him yesterday, whether 
the usual words ‘‘now summoned up to 
the other House of Parliament” were 
added to the Motion, and having been 
answered in the negative, that he was 
pleased then to recommend that reference 
should be made to precedents, for the 
purpose of seeing whether such addition 
to the terms of the Motion was not essen- 
tial. The first authority to which he had 
accordingly referred was that contained in 
* Hatsell’s Precedents’ where it is laid down, 
“that a person becomes a Peer by descent 
or by creation. When by the former, the 
instant the ancestor dies his heir becomes 
@ Peer, and his seat in the House of Com- 
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mons is immediately vacant ; and there is 
no necessity to wait for the issuing of the 
Writ to call such heir to the House of 
Peers; for it is only a Writ of Summons 
to attend his service there; and without 
it, and though he should never take his 
seat there, he is to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever a Peer of the realm; and if in 
some particular case, or to answer any 
particular purpose, this Writ of Summons 
should be delayed to be issued, the House 
of Commons would, nevertheless, consider 
his seat amongst them as vacated, and 
would order a new Writ. In the case of 
the late Lord Carlisle, when, upon the 
death of his father, a new Writ was moved, 
the Speaker said, he had asked the mover 
of it whether the Writ of Summons had 
issued? but that this proceeded from 
curiosity—his seat in the House of Com- 
mons being vacant whether it had issued 
or not.” The next precedent upon which 
he (Mr. Leader) relied, was the decision of 
the House of Commons itself on a recent 
occasion, in the Berkeley case, where a 
motion was made in 1811 for a Writ fora 
Member to serve in Parliament for the 
county of Gloucester, in the room of 
Viscount Dursley, then Earl Berkeley ; 
and the hon. Member produced also the 
Journals of the House of Commons of 
that day, in which the House decided, on 
a division precisely under the circum- 
stances of the present case, that the Writ 
should issue. The hon. Member then 
referred to ‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 
bates,’ and recurred to the arguments which 
were then used, and on which he relied as 
perfectly in point with the present case. It 
was stated in the proceedings of that day 
that Mr. Speaker had cited a variety of 
instances, and directed the Clerk to read 
certain passages from the Journals relative 
to the issuing of the writ for Stamford, in 
the room of General Barclay, then Earl 
Lindsay; and he contended that the words 
‘* summoned to Parliament” were essential. 
It was then contended by the mover for 
the Writ, that a summons was not neces- 
sary—that the county of Gloucester, in 
that event, might go unrepresented for 
months, or till the end of Parliament. It 
was argued on the other side, that if 
they went into the subject a Committee 
of Privileges must be appointed to as- 
certain whether or not he had the right. 

Several gentlemen at that time contended, 

that the question was not how Lord 
Dursley was affected, but how the House 
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of Commons was affected; they con- 
tended also, that a peerage rendered a 
person incapable of sitting in that House : 
and it was likewise strongly urged that it 
was a mere question as to form, and 
though forms ought to be properly attended 
to, still Gloucester ought not to be deprived 
of its share in the representation for form’s 
sake. He contended, therefore, that this 
was the dictum of the most eminent par- 
liamentary authority, and the precedent 
of the House itself, for in the Gloucester 
case, the writ was issued as the motion 
was granted. Under these circumstances, 
he felt strongly that the first duty of the 
House was to fill up the vacancies in their 
own body. Lord Louvain was disqualified 
for sitting there, and, consequently, the 
borough of Beeralston ceased to be repre- 
sented in that House. He, therefore, 
moved for a Writ for a new Election for 
the borough of Beeralston. 

The Speaker said, he was sure that the 
House would expect, and that the hon. 
Member would not only pardon him if he 
addressed them on this subject, but that 
they would all think that, onsucha question, 
he was called upon to make some observa- 
tions upon the motion of the hon. Member, 
and upon the grounds on which the hon. 
Member had founded his Motion. The 
Motion was, that a new Writ be issued for 
a certain borough, in the room of a person 
who was alleged by the hon. Mover to have 
ceased to be a Member of this House in 
consequence of his having, by the death 
of his father, succeeded to the peerage. 
Now, it must be quite clear toevery hon. 
Member, that if the person alluded to was 
not a Peer, his place was not vacant, for 
no other ground of vacancy had been 
alleged. Such being the motion of the 
hon. Member, the hon. Member had said, 
that he would cite precedents and author- 
ities to show that the House might, in 
such a case, order a new Writ, without a 
summons having been issued by the other 
House to the person situated as the hon. 
Member had described the member for this 
borough tobe. He had carefully watched 
the hon. Member during the course of his 
argument, and the fulfilment of his pledge 
to produce authorities in support of his 
Motion. The hon. Member had first pro- 
duced dicta—from a book of great author- 
ity he was ready to admit, but still only 
dicta—in support of this petition,—name- 
ly, that in such a case as the hon. Mem- 
ber had stated, it was not necessary that 
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astummons should issue from the other 
House in order to unseat the person so 
situated as the member for Beeralston 
was said to be. There could certainly be 
no doubt, that if a Member of that House 
became a Peer, the House could order a 
new Writ to be issued in his room, and, 
consequently, unseat him, without the 
House of Lords having issued such sum- 
mons; but then the House would require 
evidence—positive evidence —that such 
Member had really become a Peer. This 
had been the uniform course. The House 
must have proof,—sufficient proof,—and 
it was true that the issue of a summons 
by the other House was not essential to 
the sufficiency of proof. The issue of 
such summons alone would be sufficient 
proof—it had always been taken as such ; 
but itdid not follow from that, that the 
House might not have sufficient proof 
without the summons. For instance, if the 
House of Lords thought proper to refuse to 
issue the summons; or, if they were neg- 
ligent in issuing the summons, such con- 
duct on the part of the Lords could not 
estop the House of Commons from doing 
that which the law of the land justified 
them in doing,—-nay, called upon them to 
do. The House of Commons, however, 
he repeated, must have sufficient evidence 
of the fact that the person had become 
a Peer. The result, then, of these obser- 
vations, the House would see, was this, 
—namely, that the dicta which the hon. 
Member had cited were quite true; or, in 
other words, that the issue of the sum- 
mons by the House of Lords was not the 
only conclusive evidence of a person hav- 
ing becomea Peer. There might be other 
evidence of the same fact. Then, with 
regard to precedents, the hon. Member 
had cited only one, and that was the case 
in which a new Writ had been issued for 
Gloucester, in the room of Colonel Berke- 
ley. Now to this case he entreated the 
attention of hon, Members, as well of those 
who had been Members of the House at 
the time that case occurred, as of those 
who had not thenthe honourof seats there. 
A single glance at the circumstances of 
that case would convince hon. Members 
that the Writ had been wrongfully issued. 
He had no hesitation in saying wrong- 
fully; for the individual in whose room 
the Writ was directed to issue was still 
living, and was Colonel Berkeley, and not 
Earl of Berkeley. This precedent, there- 
fore, would not, he was sure, be acted 
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upon by the House; and thus they had 
got rid of the only case which the hon. 
Member had cited. Having thus gone 
through the grounds on which the hon. 
Member rested his Motion, let him call 
the attention of the House to the real 
aspect of the case. The House required 
proof that the seat was vacant. What 
proof had been adduced ? None whatever ; 
and if the House chose to entertain the 
Motion, they must, as the summons had 
not been issued by the other House, go 
into a solemn inquiry respecting birth, 
parentage, and right. This was the only 
course open to the House,—the only course 
they could pursue in any case so circum- 
stanced as the present case was. With 
regard to this particular case, however, 
allow him to observe that he had felt it his 
duty to take all the steps that he could 
with propriety take, for procuring inform- 
ation, in order to direct the proceedings, 
as well of the hon. Member who had 
brought forward the Motion, as of the 
House who were todecide upon that Motion. 
The facts of the case, as he had been in- | 
formed, were these :—the hon. Member, | 
in whose room a Writ was now moved for, | 
was abroad,—at Rome,—and in conse- | 
quence of his absence, some obstacles had | 
presented themselves to the issue of the | 
summons from the other House, but the 
summons had been applied for; that ap- 
plication was before the Lord Chancellor, 
and in a few days it was expected the ap- 
plication would be decided upon. Under 
these circumstances, which he had felt it 
his duty to state, he put it to the hon. 
Member, and to the House, whether it 
would not be prudent to wait the result of 
the application to the Lord Chancellor, 
rather than commence such an inquiry as 
would alone justify the House in unseat- 
ing one of their Members. However, if 
the hon. Member felt inclined to press the 
Motion, he would of course put it. 

Mr. Hume hoped the hon. Member 
would not think of pressing his Motion, 
after what had fallen from the Chair. 

Sir G. Warrender would recommend 
the hon. Member to withdraw the Motion. 
He had been one of the majority in the 
case of Colonel Berkeley; and he should 
be very cautious how he committed him- 
self in the same way a second time. 

Mr. Leader said, that after the com- 
munication which had been made by Mr. 
Speaker, he could not think of pressing 








the Motion.—Motion withdrawn , 


Tax on Printep Corrons.] Mr. 
Patten presented petitions, very numer- 
ously signed from Manchester and its 
vicinity, praying for the Repeal of the 
duty on Printed Cottons. The hon.Mem- 
ber said, that this tax weighed most 
heavily and most injuriously upon the 
lower orders, and declared his intention 
of bringing the subject before the House, 
by moving that the duty be repealed, im- 
mediately after the recess. The duty on 
printed calicoes amounted to more than 
{,000,0002. and not 400,000/. of that went 
into the Exchequer, in consequence of the 
numerous drawbacks, and the expense of 
collecting. The petitioners stated, that it 
diminished their profits thirty per cent, as 
well as being most vexatious. The labour- 
ing classes paid a duty of sixty or seventy 
percent, while the dresses of the upper 
classes were not taxed above three per 
cent. 

Mr. Hume supported the prayer of the 
petitions. The tax upon printed cottons 
was most unequal and unjust, and it was 
fast destroying that branch of manufac- 
ture. This tax caused the garments of 
the poor to pay a duty of sixty pcr cent, 
while the garments of the rich did not pay 
a duty of more than five or six per cent. 
The extent of cotton-printing was at the 
rate of 300,000 or 400,000 pieces in the 
year. There were two millions of money 
in the gross collected from this duty, of 
which 500,000. annually came into the 
Exchequer, and out of which 100,000/. 
was paid for the expenses of collection, 
leaving only 400,000/. to the revenue, 
which was taken out of the pockets of the 
great body of the people. Calico print- 
ing employed one-tenth of the inhabitants 
of Lancashire, and in Glasgow it was fast 
going down, in consequence of this tax, 
while the rival manufactures of ginghams 
and cotton-yarn were rising into pro- 
sperity. This was a tax that was levied 
on the industry of the people of England, 
and it ought to be repealed. 

Mr. Greene also bore testimony to the 
Oppressive nature of this duty. It was 
extremely expensive to collect, and bore 
particularly hard upon the poorer classes, 
and he was anxious to have it repealed. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that this was 
another instance of the cruel manner in 
which the poor were taxed. He had no 
doubt that the industrious classes of the 
community bore at least four-fifths of the 


‘gross taxation of the country; and he 
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should be glad to see a committee appoint- 
ed, for the purpose of tracing the injurious 
operation of our fiscal code on the labour- 
ing population. The personal property 
of a man who had accumulated a few 
thousand pounds by a life of unremitted 
industry, was subject, athis death, to an 
enormous impost, while the real estate of 
the great land-owner did not pay a 
farthing. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman had personal 
experience of the oppressive nature of 
this tax, and he had repeatedly brought 
the subject under the notice of the House, 
but no attention had been paid to him. 

Mr. Dugdale concurred in the observa- 
tions which had been made on this subject, 
and supported the prayer of the petitions. 

Sir John Newport did not deny that 
this was a most oppressive tax, but there 
was also a still more oppressive and unjust 
tax, which he was of opinion ought, in 
the first instance, to be repealed—he 
alluded to the duty on coals. He had no 
doubt that the tax now under discussion 
was, like many others, an ill-regulated tax ; 
but the question was, whether it and 
others could be repealed without any 
serious defalcation in the revenue. He 
was of opinion that the coal-duty was a 
still more oppressive, and far worse tax, 
and if they were to take away any taxes, 
they should first commence with one 
which pressed so very heavily upon the 
public. If they could not repeal the tax 
in question along with the coal-tax, con- 
sistently with a due attempt to keep up 
the public revenue of the country, he would 
certainly be for selecting the coal-tax for 
repeal; it was a most unjust and oppres- 
sive tax, for it bore harder upon the 
public the further they were removed from 
the place where the coals were obtained, 


and thus greatly augmented the difficulty | 


of obtaining a supply of fuel. If there 
were to be a coal-duty, it ought to be laid 
on at the mouth of the pit, and thus it 
would fall equally on all, instead of being, 
as it was at present, exceedingly partial. 
There was no tax which should be repealed 
before the duty on coals. He was of 
Opinion, that one of the evils of the pre- 
sent system of taxation was to be found in 
the restrictions it imposed on industry, by 
which employment was limited, both in 
England and Ireland. 

Mr. Maberly was of opinion, that the 
best way of arriving at a right decision on 
subjects of this kind was, to call for a 
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thorough revision of the Revenue laws, 
instead of taking up the question abstract- 
edly, on particular points. 

Mr. Patten observed, that when the 
proper time arrived he would show that 
this tax pressed heavily on the agricultural 
interest. When a farmer had several 
daughters, it must of necessity be very 
onerous to him. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Repeat or tHe Unron—Irenanp. | 
Mr. Wyse :—I rise to present five Petitions 
from various parts of thecounty of Tippe- 
rary, praying for a Repeal of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
The first from the inhabitants of the united 
parishes of Kilsheelan and Kilcash; the 
second from the inhabitants of the parishes 
of Fethard and Killusty; the third from 
the inhabitants of the parish of Temple 
Michael ; the fourth from the parishioners 
of Ballingarry ; and the fifth from the in- 
habitants of the barony of Eliogarty. 
The parishioners all ground their several 
prayers on nearly the same persuasion, of 
the injuries which have been inflicted by 
this international treaty: but as I stated 
on a former night I should abstain from 
all discussion of the merits or demerits 
of the question, until it should be brought 
before the House in a practical and dis- 
tinct form, I will adhere to this resolution, 
and not trespass on the time or attention 
of the House by any ex-parte discussion 
at the present moment. Public: opinion 
should be given its fair operation, and I 
am quite certain, when the time comes, 
public opinion will decide as it ought. 
But I cannot forbear entreating the atten- 
tion of the House to this marked circum- 
stance—that there is not one of these pe- 
titions which does not set out, after pro- 
fessions of attachment to the Sovereign 
of this country, and an anxiety to pre- 
serve unbroken the connexion, by alleging 
as the principal ground of their complaint, 
the state of extreme destitution in which 
the country remains at present. One 
fourth of the population is out of employ- 
ment, according to the reports and evi- 
dence before this House. Is it to be sup- 
posed that so large a mass of the popula- 
tion of any country so fluctuating between 
the boundaries of life and death, will 
quietly sit down and starve, with blessings 
in their mouths on your paternal Legisla- 
ture, without some effort to do themselves 
justice, and to wrest from circumstances 
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{COMMONS} 


a chance of better fortunes for themselves | 
/ on a late occasion some observations had 


and their families. The people of Ireland 


naturally allege, that there must be mis- | 
take, or incapacity, or neglect, some- | 


where. Inone of the petitions, that of 
the barony of Eliogarty, they do not attri- 
bute these results to any indisposition in 
an English House to attend to Irish inter- 
ests, but, in a rational spirit, suppose, that 
distance of place, inadequate knowledge, 


and shortness of time, prevent, as in their | 


minds they must always prevent, any Legis- 
lature, embracing so very many vast ob- 
jects as this, from attending minutely to 
their domestic grievances. 
wholesome state of society this might not 
be felt, or, if felt, might more easily be 
endured; but in Ireland, so far behind 
hand in the race of civilization, a more 
than ordinary share of attention, a more 
than usual spirit of kindness, is necessary. 
It depends upon you to refute, not by 
loose attacks, or partial denial, or vague 
promises, these allegations, but by sub- 
stantial and active justice and energetic 
measures of remedy ; and until the people 
be employed—until the surplus population 
be put into activity by capital—until the 
resources of the country are drawn forth 
by some positive application of the power 
of Government—not these complaints 
only will ‘you hear, but thousands like 
them, from every part of the country. 
So impressed am I with this conviction, 
that I had anxiously waited during the 
whole of this short Session, to see whether 
either Government, or some of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, would take up this 
question, and had intended, as no other 
hon. Member had taken up the matter, to 
give a notice of motion, having for its 
view the employment of the working 
classes in Ireland; but I shall defer my 
notice to a later period of the“ evening, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be in his place; and I dothis because 
I should prefer having the question taken 
up by his Majesty’s ‘Government, which 
can most effectually meet the wishes and 
the wants of the Irish people. 

Five Petitions, from places in Kildare 
and Tipperary, read and laid on the Table. 


Linen Trapve IN Irevann.] — Sir 
Rotert Bateson rose to present a Petition, 
and as it was neither on slavery nor on the 


In a more | 





repeal of the Union, he hoped to obtain | 


the attention of the House. He regretted | 
much at not seeing any of his Majesty’s . 
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He recollected that 


in Ireland. 


Ministers present. 


been made relative to the absence of Mi- 
nisters at the hour of half-pastthree. He 
approved of such observations, as he 
thought it was important that they should 
be present while petitions from the country 
were being presented. The petition came 
from a person of the name of Alexander 

Barlow, a linen merchant residing in Dub- 
lin. He stated, that the trade in linen 


| was rapidly decreasing, in consequence of 


the importation into Ireland of cotton- 
twist, duty free, which caused the linen 
manufactories in Ireland to decline.  Al- 
though he was not averse to the principles 
of free trade, about which some political 
economists talked so much, he was quite 
sure that on the present occasion the want 
of protection, with regard to the importa- 
tion of cotton-twist, was a cause of very 
serious distress to Ireland. Previous to 
the year 1826, there was a protecting 
duty under the auspices of the Linen 
Board. He was ready to admit that there 
might have been jobbing carried on in 
this Board, but at the same time he was 
convinced that that Board, and the duty 
on cotton, which had originated with it, 
were of some utility to Ireland. This 
Board had been since abolished, and the 
consequence was, that the great manu- 
facturers were enabled to make large for- 
tunes, to the loss and detriment of the 
working classes. He considered that mill 
spun yarn, and the importation of foreign 
flax, tended much to the ruin of the trade 
in Ireland. This had been denied bya 
certain political economist, but he (Sir R. 
Bateson) would not give great credence 
to the opinions of that person, as he had 
heard him say, that absenteeism was no 
injury to freland, and that it made no 
difference whether the rents of that coun- 
try were spent in Ireland or at Constanti- 
nople. On the whole, he was quite of 
Opinion that such doctrines as had been 
advocated by that gentleman, would, if 
brought into operation, be very ruinous to 
Ireland. The petition which he had to 
present was the first of many, which after 
the recess, would be prese ted on the 
same subject. In conelusion, he wished 
to make one observation. Much had 
been said in the House against the sys- 
tem of agitation carried on in Ireland ; 
to prevent that, let the House give em- 
ployment to the poor, and protection to 
_ the staple trade of that country. 
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Mr. Maberly thought, that the doctrines 
urged bythe hon. Member would be highly 
injurious to the country. What! did the 
hon. Gentleman recommend that a duty 
should be put on cottcn ; on the very ar- 
ticle which was the principal source of 
employment to the poor in the country ? 
He rather thought that a bounty should 
be granted for its importation, The hon. 
Gentleman had said much about the fail- 
ure of the linen trade in Ireland. The 
reason of this, in his opinion, was, that 
Ireland did not apply that skill of which 
she was capable to the improvement of 
her manufactories, and, in consequence, 
her trade in linen had emigrated to Scot- 
land and Yorkshire. He agreed with the 
hon. Member, that the system of agitation 
carried on in Ireland tended much to in- 
jure that country. No sooner was one 
subject over than another was started, 
and the people were kept from applying 
themselves to procuring permanent em- 
ployment. 

Sir R. Bateson said, unfortunately they 
had little or no capital in Ireland. 
If the hon. member for Abingdon would 
introduce his, the people there would feel 
most happy. 

O’Gormun Mahon said, the hon. Baro- 
net laboured under a strange confusion of 
ideas, for he had recommended that the 
two most important subjects, as regarded 
England and Ireland, namely, the Slave 
Trade and the Repeal of the Union, should 
be deferred for less important considera- 
tions. It had been truly stated, that the 
linen trade of Ireland had declined, but 
that, he thought, was owing to the quan- 
tity of absentees. He assured the House 
that there was no risk in investing capital 
in [reland, where it was quite as safe, 
and indeed safer, than in England. The 
great evil in that country was want of 
capital, which, if invested there, would 
promote industry and prevent agitation. 
Much had been said by the hon. member 
for Abingdon about agitation in Ireland, 
but he must deny that any existed there, 
if by that term was meant any thing that 
led to rebellion and insurrection. To be 


{Dec. 17} 





sure, if it was merely meant that people | 
felt warmly when their interests were con- | 
cerned, there was no occasion to deny 


that; but in other respects, the whole of 
Ireland was in a state of the profoundest 
tranquillity; and he would take upon 
himself to say, that that tranquillity had 
emanated from the agitation that had pre- 
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viously existed on the question of reli- 
gion, and when agitation was called for 
and necessary. The consequence of what 
had then been done was, that now the 
Orangeman and Catholic were daily shak- 
ing hands, and feuds on the score of re- 
ligion had entirely ceased. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman complained of 
these discussions upon petitions. He bad 
been attending three or four nights running 
to present a petition, and had always found, 
from hon. Gentlemen indulging in such 
long speeches, that before his turn came, 
the time allotted by the House for the 
presentation of petitions had elapsed. He 
must claim the right, on the part of the 
people, of having their petitions heard, if 
he sat there all night. 

Mr. Hume said, the cause of the decay 
of the linen trade in Ireland was the re- 
striction under which it laboured, and for 
this Irish Members were principally to be 
blamed; for he recollected when, seven 
years ago, bounties and such restrictions 
were taken off the linen trade in Scotland, 
he and other Members, amongst them 
the hon. Baronet, the member for the 
Queen’s county, predicted that the Scotch 
linen trade would flourish, and the Irish 
trade decay, and such turned out to be 
the fact. It was to the removal of those 
restrictions that he attributed the start 
which the Scotch trade had taken, and 
he was sure the best way would be, to leave 
that and all other trades and occupations 
to themselves. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that with 
respect to what had just dropped from 
the worthy Alderman, he thought that 
unless some other arrangement was made, 
the petitions of the people might as well 
be at once thrown aside. He had attend- 
ed five days in his place to present a pe- 
tition, and though he had always been 
down at the House by twelve or one 
o'clock in the day, and set his name down 
immediately, he had no opportunity of so 
doing. He therefore trusted that the rule 
for public business to commence at five 
o'clock, which was now existing, would 
undergo some modification and _restric- 
tion. 

The Speaker said, it would be well for 
hon. Gentlemen to bear in mind what 
really was the rule adopted by the House. 
The rule was, that he should attend at 
three o’clock, and that the public business 
of the day should commence at five o’clock. 
After the public business was disposed of, 


in Ireland, 
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however, an opportunity would be afforded 
to hon. Members to present such petitions 
as had not been received before five o'clock. 
He had never failed, after the public busi- 
ness was finished, to go through the re- 
mainder of the list in his hands, and the 
hon. Gentleman’s name was one of those 
called over by him last night. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, he had not 
the least idea that his name would have 
been called over at half-past one o’clock 
in the morning. 

Sir M. W. Ridley had heard the 
Speaker call over the names, and he (Sir 
M. W. Ridley) was the only one out of 
twenty who answered. It was by the in- 
attention of Members, not the want of 
opportunity, if they were unable to pre- 
sent their petitions. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he was 
absent on account of illness ; and it would 
be impossible for hon. Members to avoid 
indisposition, if they were required to at- 
tend till a late hour in the morning. 


{COMMONS} 











The Speaker said, that although the 
hon. Gentleman might be incapacitated 
by ill health from attending, he could | 
assure the House that it was possible to | 
bear the fatigue, for if any one was com- 
pelled to attend, he was. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


ALLEGED LiBeLious Pusricarion.] 
Lord Palmerston, seeing the hon. Member 
for Carmarthen in his place (Mr. R. 
Trevor), rose to request him to postpone 
the motion of which he had given notice, 





respecting an alleged libellous publication, 


because the noble Lord who represented | 
the Government in that House was un- | 


avoidably absent on account of a family | Huskisson, 


misfortune. 


Mr. R. Trevor expressed his readiness | 


to accede to the request of the noble Lord. 
The hon. Member was about to state the 
reasons which induced him to bring for- 
ward the question, when he was called to 
order by 

The Speaker, who informed the hon. 
Member that, as he did not intend to per- 
severe in his motion, he could not at that 
time enter into a discussion on it. 

Mr. Trevor postponed it to Thursday. 


West-Inpia TraDeE with AMeEnica. | 
Mr. Poulett Thomson proposed that.the 
second reading of the Bill on the subject 
should be postponed until after the recess, 
on account of the many interests it in- 
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volved. During the holidays the Govern- 
ment would consider the subject, and see 
whether any measure could he prepared, 
better calculated to protect the different 
parties interested. 

Mr. Herries had no objection to the 
postponement, though he was sorry that 
any delay should take place on so im- 
portant a question. He could assure 
the House, however, that the Bill already 
before it had been fully considered by 
the Members of the late Government, 
and that every endeavour had been made 
to meet the interests of those most con- 
cerned in the measure. In the event, 
therefore, of any new Bill that should be 
introduced being found objectionable, he 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have the candour to revert to the 
present one. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that he had 
one or two questions to ask, and he would 
take this opportunity of asking them. 
From the correspondence between the 
American Minister and Lord Aberdeen, it 
appeared, that we had conceded to the 
United States the principle of a right in 
those States to a direct intercourse 
between them and our West-India colo- 
nies. Into this most injurious arrange- 
ment he would not enter at present, but 
when the time arrived, he should be able 
to show irresistibly that to grant such a 
principle, without equivalent, was most 
unadvisable. The late President of the 
Board of Trade had stated, that in so 
doing the Government had acted on the 
principles of Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskis- 
son; but he denied that this was the case, 
and he could positively state, that Mr. 
shortly before his death, 
declared, that he never would agree to 
such an arrangement without an equi- 
valent, and that it was directly contrary to 
the feelings of Mr. Canning on the subject. 
He therefore thought that he had a right 
to complain, for in 1826 Mr. Canning, 
and afterwards Lord Dudley, had stated 
that they never would consent to the con- 
cession of that principle without some 
very adequate cause. On the faith of that 
assertion the merchants of Canada, and 
our colonies in North America, had 
embarked their capital on the trade 
between Canada and the West Indies ; 
but now this very principle was conceded, 
and their trade would be ruined. He had 
read the correspondence between Mr. 
Maclean and the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
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he could see nothing in it but the greatest 
arrogance on the part of America—first 
making claims to which she had not the 
slightest pretence, and then threatening, 
if they were not conceded. In his opinion, 
that correspondence was a disgrace to the 
Administration under which it was carried 
on. One of the questions which he 
wished to ask of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. P. Thomson) was, whether the pre- 
sent Government (after the late Govern- 
ment had conceded the principle of a 
direct intercourse between the United 
States and our West-India possessions, 
reserving to themselves the right of regula- 
ting their duties, as the Americans were 
to have the right of regulating theirs) was 
not aware that Mr. Maclean was re-open- 
ing the negotiation, thereby daring—and 
he used the word advisedly—to interfere 
with this Government in the regulation of 
our duties; and the consequence of which 
would be, that, after the recess, another 
schedule of duties would be put forward ? 
He also wished toask the right hon. Gentle- 
man below him (Mr. Herries), whether the 
late Government had not written to the usual 
officers at the Canadas, stating what would 
be the scale of duties, and that his com- 
munication was to be considered official ? 
He wished to know positively if the right 
hon. Gentleman sanctioned the scale of 
duties which had been sent out to the 
colonies, and whether official notice of that 
scale were sent to allthe colonies, as that to 
which the Government was determined to 
adhere? The hon. Member then censured 
in strong terms the conduct of the late 
Government, which, he said, had tended 
to confer great advantages on the inhabit- 
ants of the United States. Our Ministers 
had been completely outdone by the 
superior diplomatic skill of Mr. Maclean, 
who had shown himself far better informed 
than our negociators in all that concerned 
the interests of our colonies, as well as in 
all that concerned the interests of the 
United States. If there were any power 
of which we ought to be jealous it was the 
United States. She already almost 
equalled this great maritime country in the 
extent of her shipping; and while the 
measure under discussion would tend to 
dry up one source, and the principal 
source of our national wealth—he meant 
our shipping, it would add 200,000 tons 
to the shipping of the United States. 
The hon. Member concluded by request- 
ing the Government to inform him if it 
VOL. I. 
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was now carrying on negotiations with 
Mr. Maclean relative to this subject, and 
he requested his right hon. friend below 
(Mr. Herries) to answer the question he 
had put to him. 

Sir H. Parnell advised his right hon. 
friend opposite (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
not to answer the question of the hon. 
Member, for it was plainly not the duty of 
Government to give him any information 
concerning an existing negotiation, which 
might materially injure its progress. With 
respect to the Bill brought in by the right 
hon. Gentleman the member for Harwich 
(Mr. Herries), he must say, that it was a 
direct violation of the Treaty we had con- 
cluded with the United States. There 
could be no doubt that negotiations were 
going on, forthe American Minister would 
not fulfil his duty if he were not to 
endeavour to stop the progress of the 
measure. That negotiation must, how- 
ever, lead to anew transaction. Hisright 
hon. friend could not adopt the principle 
of the bill proposed by the right hon. 
member for Harwich. Before that bill 
could pass, if the Government meant to 
pass it, he would call for a copy of the 
correspondence between Mr. Maclean and 
his Majesty’s Government. The principle 
of the bill brought in by the right hon. 
member for Harwich, was the old principle 
of protection for our colonies and prohibi- 
tion for other people. He for one would 
earnestly caution the House how it again 
adopted that now exploded and fallacious 
doctrine. 

Mr. Herries rose to answer the question 
put to him by the hon. Member, and 
appealed to the House whether the 
observations made by his hon. friend, and 
the reference to the subject under discus- 
sion, had been fair and open. ‘The ques- 
tion before the House was, whether or not 
the bill should be postponed; and on 
that occasion he would not, nor was it fair 
to discuss the principles of the measure. 
He regretted that, having already spoken, 
he was unable to answer the observations 
of the hon. Member, who attacked the 
late Government, which were as capable of 
being answered as the remarks of his hon. 
friend. He had never heard statements 
more susceptible of being answered, he had 
never heard assertions made, more contrary 
to truth, nor had he ever heard greater 
mistakes than had been then made and 
committed. If he were not prevented by 








the forms of the House, he would expose 
2U 
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the fallacy of these assertions by one 
single circumstance, and he regretted that 
he was unable to do so. He denied posi- 
tively, that Mr. Canning had said that he 
would never open the trade of the colonies 
to the Americans. He had always stated, 
that if the American government would 
withdraw its regulations of 1821 and 1823, 
he would then consider of opening that 
trade. As to what his hon. friend (Sir H. 
Parnell) said, he must observe, that to 
declare, during a pending negotiation, 
that our Government was entirely in the 
wrong, was itself highly wrong; nothing 
could be more injurious. He should be 
ready to demonstrate, on any proper o¢cca- 
sion, that the Americans were altogether 
wrong, and the English Government 
altogether right. In fact, the Americans 
had nota shadow ofa right for their claims. 
The question was, whether we had a right 
to regulate the transfer trade of our own 
colonies in relation to a foreign State. 
Any Minister who should say, that we had 
not sucha right, and power to do so, would 
not be worthy of holding office for a mo- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by apologizing for saying so much, 
and begging the House not to draw any 
conclusion unfavourable to his views, for 
not having said more, as, having spoken, he 
was not at liberty to answer the observa- 
tions of the twohon. Members, With re- 
spect to the scale of duties mentioned by 
the hon. Member, he must say, that no 
official information could have been given 
to the colonies that such would be the 
scale of duties, because that had to be 
settled by the Parliament, and could not 
be settled by the Government. At the 
same time the persons connected with the 
colonies, who had access to the public 
offices, and must have such access, had 
certainly reason to believe, that such a 
scale would be adopted, and they had 
probably sent such information to the 
colonies. 

Mr. Hume deprecated the language 
used by the hon, Member (Mr. Robinson) 
as to America, and condemned the bill as 
contrary to the interest of the United 
States and our own West-India colonies, 
It increased the price of commodities in 
the West-Indies from fifty to 100 per cent, 
and rendered production there dearer in 
that proportion. He should always oppose 
the bill. 

Mr. John Stewart hoped, that when the 
bill was again brought forward, the ques- 
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tion would be discussed in conjunction 
with the general question, and not on any 
partial grounds. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson declined to 
answer the question of the hon. Member, 
and lamented that he should have in- 
dulged in such language against Ame- 
rica. Jf that Power had injured us, re- 
dress could beiter be obtained by calm 
remonstrance than angry expressions. 

The second reading of the Bill post- 
poned till February 11th. 


CarnickFrerGus Evection.] Sir R. 
Inglis moved, that a petition he had 
presented to the House yesterday even- 
ing, from Lord George Hill, stating that 
some of the names signed to the petition 
from Carrickfergus, complaining of his 
return, had been forged, be referred to a 
Committee. This was an important sub- 
ject, involving the privileges of the House, 
which was quite sufficient ground on 
which to rest his Motion. He might 
assert the fact which constituted the 
offence on the authority of the noble Lord 
the sitting member for Carrickfergus, and 
he did not suppose, that the House could 
object to the Motion. 

Viscount Palmerston had some doubts 
as to the propriety of the course recom- 
mended, but would leave the matter to the 
decision of the House. 

Mr. Hume thought the statements of 
the forgery ought to be first verified on 
oath, as had been done in other cases. 

Sir A. Chichester opposed the Motion, 
and stated, that the petition complained 
of was an election petition, complaining 
of the noble Lord’s return, and accusing 
him of corrupt practices. It was a genuine 
petition, and not a fraud, as alleged by 
the hon, Baronet. 

Sir James Graham was of opinion, as 
it touched the privileges of the House, 
that the Motion should be granted. 

Sir A. Chichester bore testimony to the 
character of some of the petitioners, and 
denied that the statements against them 
were substantiated. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed forthwith, to report on the petition 
to the House. 


Strate oF tHE LapourinG CLassEs 
—Spape Huspanpry.| Mr. Curteis had 
several petitions. to present from different 
parishes in Sussex, complaining of the 
weight of taxation, and of the tithe-sys- 




















State of the 


tem. To one of them, from the inhabit- 
ants of Horsham, he wished to draw the 
attention of the right hon, Gentleman op- 
posite, the case of the petitioners being 
very hard. One of them had informed 
him, that previous to the late turn-out of 
the labourers, there was none in his parish 
unewployed, or who received less than 
12s. a week, while many received a 
great deal more. This petition prayed 
that the tithe-system might be altered, 

and gave a plan for that purpose ; and he 
should a sth ask to have it printed. 
The other petitions were chiefly from those 
interested in agriculture, and the agricul- 

tural interest throughout the country was 
in the deepest distress. He wished to ‘draw 
the attention of the noble Lord interested 
in the bill for bettering the condition of the 
labouring poor, to a statement he had to 
make respecting the wages received by the 
labourers in a certain parish i in Sussex. A 
few days ago, a gentleman, having the 
largest estate in a large parish of Sussex, 
gave him an exact account of the wages he 
paid to his labourers last year; which 
confirmed the opinion, that where they get 
employment they are well paid; that, 
generally, it is only the poverty of the 
farmers and landowners which prevents 
them from employing more hands, and 
where they do employ additional hands, 
it may happen that all have not sufficient. 

It would be as wrong for him to impute 
the disorganized state ‘of the ¢ ountry to the 

Government having refused to go into an 
examination of the distress of last your, as 
it would be in the Government to attribute 
the distress to fair and adequate wages not 
being given to the labourers. The gentle- 
man he had already alluded to, and he would 
inention the fact to shew that wages had 
not been raised by the late disturbances, 
informed him that none of his old labourers, 
single or married, reccived less than 12s. 
a week, and that he paid more to those 
who behaved well. The average rate of 
wages in the parish was not less than 
Is. 8d. aday. To his carter he gave 16s. 

a week ; to his second carter he gave 13s. 
a week; and to other superior men he 
gave 15s. and 18s. a week. This inform- 
ation was derived from a gentleman who 
went into all the minutise of farming, and 
was, therefore, perfectly competent to ex- 
plain these details. In the adjoining 
parish, no farmer whatever paid his 
labourers last winter less than 2s. a day. 
In the parish in which he (Mr, Curteis) 
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had resided for the last two winters, wages 
had not been less than 2s, a day; which he 
paid himself, although it was wrongly re- 
—— other day, that he paid his labor ur- 

rs Only Is. 9d. Yesterday he saw another 
saiaiione: from a parish in Sussex, who 
told him that he knew but of one instance 
where wages were less than 2s. a day. 
Indeed he said that more persons paid 
above 2s. than less. He would again urge 
upon the Government, that it was the 
poverty of the farmer, and nothing else, 
which caused the distress of the labouring 
classes. The agriculturists of this country 
were not so selfish as to act unjustly to- 
wards the labourers they employed. That 
being the only opportunity he should 
have before the recess, he would embrace 
it to say, that he highly approved of 
the sentiments uttered the other night 
by the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, particularly in so far as they 
related to the agriculturist. That state 
ment would be received with pleasure 
throughout the country. At the same time 
he was bound to say, that he heard with 
some degree of jealousy and alarm what 
fell from a noble Lord, then absent. He 
stated, 


Labouring Classes. 


that he had some inclination to 
agree with those who were in favour of 
free-trade. He wished to tell that noble 
Lord, whom the country had hitherto 
looked up to as a true friend of the agri- 
cultural interest, that if he favoured the 
doctrines of the political economist, so far 
as to advocate the introduction of foreign 
corn free of duty, he would bring destruc- 
tion on all the interests of this nation. 
Nothing would tend so much to the ruin 
of the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests, as the introduction of foreign corn 
free of duty. He did not stand 
advocate any particular system of Corn- 
laws, but the English agriculturists must, 
should, and would have protection, though 
he cared not in what way. He had re- 
ceived a statement from the parish of 
Burridge, in Sussex, which was most appal- 
ling, There are 7,000 acres of land in 
the parish; the tithes amount to 700/., 
the highway-rate to 7002, and other 
charges in proportion. How was it possi- 
ble, he would ask, that the e agricul tural in- 
terest could contend against such t 
and claims as these? Yet would the 
political economists, in their wisdom, ad- 
vocate the introduction of corn free of 
duty. To act on their principles would be 
perfect insanity. The agriculturists were 
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not the selfish people they were supposed 
to be, and let them be freed from taxes 
and duties, and they would undertake to 
compete with the foreigner. Then he 
would agree that it might be advisable to 
have a perfectly free trade in corn; but til] 
then, he hoped the Government would not 
yield to any of their former friends, or, if 
there be any in the Administration, to any 
of the political economists, they are associ- 
ated with. The hon. Member concluded 
by presenting the several petitions to which 
he alluded at the beginning of his speech. 

Mr. Briscoe wished to claim the atten- 
tion of the House for a single minute, 
what he had to say being in reference to 
the distress of the labouring classes; and 
as he thought he could suggest a practical 
mode for administering relief to them, it 
was his duty not to hesitate to trespass on 
the House. He wished to allow labourers 
to occupy portions of land not exceeding 
an acre, by which they might be able to 
raise a subsistence for the maintenance of 
their own families. He had received visits 
from farmers, and from persons who had 
devoted their time to the welfare of the 
country, and they one and all assured him 
that in no instance where the experiment 
had been made, had it been known to 
fail. For his own part, he had been in 
the habit of directing considerable atten- 
tion to the welfare of the poor, and he did 
not think, that at the present moment there 
was any other mode whatever by which relief 
could be afforded to them, and by which 
the burthens which bore so heavily on the 
farmer, and consequently on the landlord, 
could be mitigated. In the county which 
he had the honour to represent, there 
existed this extraordinary phenomenon, for 
such he could not help considering it ;— 
there was a parish with between 4,000 and 
5,000 acres of uncultivated land, and 
applications were daily made to the over- 
seers for work. There were many families 
quite unemployed, and although all the 
inhabitants of that parish, with one ex- 
ception, and that exception an absentee 
propricior, concurred in the propriety of 
enclosing only twenty acres, which would 
immediately furnish employment to those 
persons, such was the state of the law, that 
the parish could not turn that waste land 
into account. When the pressure of dis- 
tress was so severely felt by all classes, not 
merely by the rich, but by those only one 
degree above the poor themselves, it was 
strange, that a thing so obvious to common 
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sense as the apportionment of a part of 
this uncultivated land to the poor, which 
they were willing to receive in lieu of what 
they now had from the rates, should not 
be acted upon, and still stranger was it 
that the prohibition to acting on that com- 
mon sense view, arose fromthe law. A 
practical farmer lately meeting a labourer, 
not far from Lord Winchilsea’s property, 
he inquired into his circumstances, and 
found that he had a wife and eight child- 
ren, that his wages were 12s. a week, that 
he had a cottage, for which he gave 2s. a 
week, but that having no garden to it, he 
was obliged to get 5s. a week from the 
parish. The gentleman asked him whether 
he would forego the parish allowance if 
he were permitted to take one or two acres 
of land, paying rent for it in the same way 
as the farmers round about. He answered 
that he only wished he could get the land, 
for by that means he should be able to 
give employment to his family, and to 
bring them up in habits of prudence and 
industry. The produce of one acre under 
spade-husbandry was equal to three acres 
cultivated in the ordinary way, so that 
there could be no doubt of the benefit to 
the party taking land to cultivate by the 
spade, and to the parish there would be a 
saving in that individual instance of 131. 
a year. If, upon further consideration, it 
should seem desirable, that the subject 
should be brought before the Mouse, he 
should probably, after the recess, ask per- 
mission to bring in a bill toenable parishes 
to give their waste land to the poor, and 
perhaps also to grant them small loans to 
obtain seed to cultivate the land. 

Mr. Long Wellesley was satisfied, that 
the country and the House would receive 
the opinions just delivered, with the 
greatest possible respect. This question 
was one of the greatest and most import- 
ant which the Government could take into 
consideration. Of all the questions that 
concerned the internal welfare of this 
country, there were none so important as 
those which the two hon. Members had 
raised ; and of all the branches of those 
questions, there were none more important 
than those which they had in part dis- 
cussed. The hon. member for Sussex 
spoke of the Corn-laws, and of the im- 
portation of foreign corn; the other hon. 
Member had stated, that spade-husbandry 
alone could relieve the labouring classes, or 
at least he meant to make spade- -husbandry 
a primary object. Those questions had 
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occupied the attention of some of the 
most celebrated men in the kingdom, who 
had written on the subject of political 
economy, and the state of the poor, and 
could not be supposed, therefore, to be 
questions easily settled. For bis part, he 
agreed with the hon. member for Surrey, 
that the adoption of spade-husbandry 
would be exceedingly valuable; and he 
regretted, that he had not a letter in his 
pocket, which he had received from Essex, 
inwhich the advantages of that system were 
set forth. That letter stated, that a sys- 
tem of spade-husbandry had been adopted 
near Tilbury Fort in Essex, and effectually 
stopped a disposition to insubordination, 
—an adequate price being at the same 
time paid for the land. The people were 
before this in a state of insurrection. In 
consequence, however, of the suggestion 
having been made to him, and of his acced- 
ing to it, small portions of land hat been 
let, at a low rent, to 600 or 700 people. 
The hon. Member, however, must not for- 
get the extreme difficulties of the ques- 
tion, that this parish was singularly situat- 
ed, and that the plan might not, there- 

fore, be equally advantageous elsewhere. 
If he were not afraid to occupy the 
attention of the House too long, he could 
shew how a measure he was about to 
bring forward, concerning the clergy, 

would promote ‘the s same object; ; but that 
would open too wide a field. In the 
parish he spoke of, the population was in 
the proportion of eight persons to every 100 
acres of land; and the hon. member for 
Surrey, who was well acquainted with 
agricultural matters, must know, that 
when there existed so great a superabund- 
ant population, it would be impossible to 
provide for them by spade-husbandry, un- 
less we could do away with our old system 
of agriculture—a question perhaps not un- 
worthy of consideration. He thought our 
present system of agriculture a bad one; 
for he had lived in countries where it was 
impossible not to see the advantages of a 
different system. He alluded particularly 
to the Florentine States, which, although 
one of the least communities of Europe, 
is, by its system of husbandry, made one 
of the most happy and prosperous. The 
House must, however, take care not to 
adopt an important principle of inform- 
ation without due consideration, which 
might plunge into distress a valuable por- 
tion of the community. The other night 
a Gentleman brought forward a measure 
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affecting the settlement of the poor. As 
a country gentleman and as a Magistrate, 
he knew that that was a question of vast im- 
portance. The House was quite empty ; 
the question was nearly decided; but the 
words, “ settlement of the poor,” having 
caught his ear, he took the liberty of rising, 
and suggesting, that it should be post- 
poned to a more fit opportunity. He would 
suggest, however, to the two hon. Mem- 
bers, although they had entered into these 
questions incidentally, that no man had 
ability and capacity of mind sufficient to 
settle such important subjects as these 
were become ; they raised questions which 
interested the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, and required all the talents of 
the country to adjust them. On_ the 
subject of the Poor-laws, he wished to 
say, that their principle was excellent, and 
their mal-administration the cause of all 
the evil of which the people complained. 
Sir John Sebright wished, that he could 
think, with the hon. member for Surrey, 
that the plan he alluded to would be bene- 
ficial, because it could be easily applied ; 
but he was convinced, from his own ex- 
perience, as well as that of others, that the 
benefits to the poor from such a plan 
would not answer expectation. Some 
years ago, he observed some cottages: in 
his parish, not belonging to him, which 
had no gardens, whilst all his cottages 
had. He laid out a piece of land, and 
divided it into gardens for those cottages, 
letting each garden at the nominal rent of 
6d.; in allotting these pieces of ground, 
he consulted some respectable labouring 
men, of sense and experience in such 
| matters, who had been in his service 
twenty or thirty years, as to the size they 
|should be of. ‘The precise extent he di d 
| not recollect, but by their advice they were 
| made excessively small, large enough, 
they said, for a man following his daily 
occupations to cultivate. He thought 
they were too small, and probably, if the 
thing were to be done over again, he should 
make them larger. He agreed with the 
hon. member for Surrey, that a garden to 
a poor man was not only good from the 
profit it yielded him, but for the employ- 
ment it found for his wife and children, 
and also for himself in his leisure hours; 
but he did not believe, except in particular 
situations, and under peculiar circum- 
stances, that it could answer for any 
labourer to hold more ground than he 
could cultivate as a kitchen garden. 
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Taking the average of land in Hertford- 


Slate of the 


shire at 20s. an acre, a man by cultivating 


that land by the spade, could not get 6d. 
a-day from it. He had no objection to 
try the experiment, and he had land in 
Staffordshire, and other parts of England, 
from which he was willing to give up a 
part, rent-free, for the purpose of trying 
the experiment, but he was convinced it 
would not answer. He once had an argu- 
ment on this subject with a foreigner, a 
friend of his, who was staying at his house, 
and to settle it, he took the opinion of some 
of the most intelligent men in his neighbour- 
hood. One of them was a gardener, who 
had been thirty years in his service; a 
very sensible man. He asked them whe- 
ther they would take any quantity of land, 
naming it themselves, rent-free, to gain a 
livelihood for their family by spade-hus- 
bandry ; aud they, one and all, knowing 
thoroughly the nature of the subject, and 
being intelligent labouring men, declared 
that they would not. There was, per- 
haps, some land which might be the better 
for spade-husbandry, but there was some 
which would not be improved by it; but 
he would not enter into that theoretical 
question, his only intention being, to ex- 
press his opinion that, unless under very 
peculiar circumstances, a labourer could 
not be benefitted by holding more land 


than he could convert into the purposes of 


a kitchen garden ; and if there were any 
country gentlemen in the House who 
thought otherwise, he called upon them 
to give some land for that purpose. He 
could only say, for his own part, that he 
was willing to give every one of his la- 
bourers, or any labourer on the parish, 
sufficient to carry the plan into effect ; 
nor would this be such matter of great 
liberality; for, looking at the thing closely, 
the landowners would save in poor-rates 
what they might lose in rent. “ Why,” 
it was said, ‘‘not give the labourers two 
acres a piece?” Why, for this reason— 
that they could not make use of it; but, 
although he did not think it would suc- 
ceed, he was ready to try the experiment. 

Lord Nugent said, that a system of the 
sort under discussion, in the course of the 
Jast two years, had fallen under his obser- 
vation, and the result of that experience 
was favourable. It might, however, be 
one of those particular cases which the 
hon. Baronet spoke of, and certainly, in 
that part of the country the land was very 
good, Small portions of land had been 
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let at exceedingly high rents, indeed so 
high, that no Jandlord could in conscience 
have demanded, or in practice have had a 
chance of obtaming from a farmer, name- 
ly, at the rate of 31. au acre, the tenant 
paying the rates. Fora rood, 15s. was 
paid to the landlord, and 2s. to the poor- 
rates, and its produce was at least 5/. 
The crop was generally potatoes; and 
taking the produce at 100 bushels, pro- 
ducing one with another is. a bushel, the 
resuit would give a crop valued at 51. 
The plan had this advantage, that besides 
encouraging the labourers to cultivate this 
rood with the utmost care and economy, 
it enabled them to bring a new capital of 
labour into action; for when a garden 
was brought into a friable state by good 
culture, it might be kept in that state by 
wo children of from twelve to fourteen 
years of age, whose labour was thus made 
profitable, without being brought into the 
general labour-market. If there were a 
glut of labour in the parish, a labourer 
that found his wages too low, would with- 
draw his portion from the market, and sell 
himself, as it were, two or three days’ 
labour, for the cultivation of his own 
garden. Upon this experience he cer- 
tainly could bear his testimony to the 
great advantage of spade-husbandry, even 
where the allotments of ground were at 
high rents, aud placed under careful re- 
strictions. 

Mr, Alderman Waithman thought, the 
hon. Member had entered upon the dis- 
cussion of questions which must be left to 
the landlords themselves. He did not 
pretend to have much experience in these 
matters, but he knew that if a cottager 
was not to be athief, he should have a 
good-sized garden; for it was too much 
to expect that he should see his family 
want; and when once he had broken 
through the law, there was no saying 
at what he would stop. Some persons 
called out down with the rents, and if the 
House wanted a revolution, be it so, but 
the country was not in such a condition, 
that one class of the community could be 
relieved at the expense of another. He 
liad a petition in his hands, which he 
should not then present, from a number of 
the inhabitants of London, at the head of 
whom was an Alderman, once in this House, 
complaining of great distress. They state, 
that their trade and profits are diminished, 
and that their ‘property is ‘annihilated. 
He could well believe the statement, for 
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cases came before him as a Magistrate, 
which fully confirmed it. In one of the 
London parishes, above sixty householders 
were lately summoned for non-payment of 
their rates. A poor woman, the wife of 
one of them, went to him in tears, and 
told him, that ‘she had been threatened 
with a warrant, to compel her to pay the 
poor-rates. He found upon inquiry, that 
her husband had been twenty-seven years 
in the army, but had for some years past 
set up in a little way of business, and was 
then unable to go abroad, because he had 
pawned his hat and coat, to make up a 
sum to pay the assessed taxes of which the 
petition he had referred to prayed the re- 
peal: she brought the tax-gatherer’s re- 
ceipt, with a list of all her duplicates. 
They had begun with pawning little arti- 
cles of luxury, such as a ring or two; 
then came coats, shirts, bed, and, finally, 
bed-covering, and the last article pawned 
was for 6d. They bad submitted to the 
last extremity rather than go to the poor- 
house, and wanted only to be excused the 
poor-rates to make one effort more. The 
agriculturists could not be relieved at the 
expense of the trading classes. If the 
distress were confined to one particular 
district, the remedy of the hon. member 
for Surrey, or of the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire, might, perhaps, be benefi- 
cially applied; but the Parliament could 
not cure the existing grievances by any 
such means. To talk of putting down 
rents was sufficient to excite the poorer 
classes against their landlords. What 
right had the House tointerfere with rents ? 
for men make their own bargains. The 
farmer had his land too cheap at the be- 
ginning of the war, and by the rise of 
prices, the agricultural interest prospered ; 
since then, we had been retracing our 
steps, and labourer, farmer, and landlord, 
had successively felt the effects of it. 
Rents had come down, and must come 
down, simply because the farmers could 
not afford to pay them. In London all 
leasehold property had been destroyed, 
some which was of equal value to freehold. 
In Cheapside, some of the houses, the 
leases of which cost thousands, could 
hardly be kept up by dividing them into 
three or four little shops. The ground- 
landlord alone in London maintained his 
station, and he could name persons in the 
City who received 30,000. or 40,0002. a 
year for ground-rents. Bricklayers, car- 
penters, painters, and all concerned in the 
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building of houses had been ruined, whilst 
the ground-landlord had still the same 
rent, and every article he consumed might 
be had ata cheaper rate. They were told, 
forsooth, that they ought to send more 
manufactured goods abroad. In fact, the 
country did that, and sent 150 instead of 
100 pieces of cloth, but got no profit. 
His conviction was, that the Legislature 
must either raise prices, or bring down 
taxation. His hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, must not imagine that he is 
the only individual anxious to reduce the 
taxes, for he was desirous of going as far 
as any man in all practicable reductions. 
Some of the great pensions must be swept 
away, if the House wished to avoid those 
convulsions and revolutions, which must 
necessarily follow perseverance in extrava- 
gance. The country would infallibly be 
ruined, if the Parliament had not the 
wisdom, firmness, and honesty, to meet 
the necessities of the times. When Gen- 
tlemen discussed questions about the dis- 
tress, however disorderly it might be to 
depart from the particular subject under 
discussion, entering upon various topics 
was unavoidable. He rose principally to 
deprecate this system of debate, deeming 
it better to have a distinct discussion 
brought on by a regular notice. The 
House had been told, that it ought to wait 
for a general examination of the taxes, 
and not ask for reductions on particular 
items; but in that he could not agree, for 
the House ought immediately to reduce 
those taxes which affect the middle classes, 
for if they were in a state of prosperity the 
lower classes need not fear want of em- 
ployment. Some persons talked everlast- 
ingly about the necessity of importing 
foreign corn, because they said foreign- 
ers would not otherwise take our manu- 
factured goods. But in the last year we 
imported 3,500,000/. worth of corn, while 
foreigners had taken 1,000,000J. less of 
our goods; so that there was scarcely a 
position in political economy which ex- 
perience did not contradict. On the 15th 
February next, he meant to lay upon the 
Table a string of Resolutions, being a 
mere statement of facts, to shew the 
nature, extent, and particular periods of 
the great depreciations in the value of 
our trade and manufactures. 

The petition read. 

Mr. Curteis, on moving that the petition 
be printed, begged to thank hon. Members 
who had given him their advice, and par- 
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ticularly the hon. Alderman, for his lesson 
about bringing this subject forward. He 
could only say, that he was inclined to 
obey his constituents, from seeing so many 
false representations going forth as to the 
inclinations of the agricultural interests. 
He bowed with deference to the House, 
but he was bound to say, with perfect 
courtesy, that the hon. Alderman was not 
one of those persons who would stop his 
mouth when expressing the sentiments of 
his constituents.—Petition to be printed. 
The hon. Member also presented petitions 
from the Rector, Curate, Parish Officers, 
and Inhabitants of Iden, Playden, and 
Guldeford, for the repeal of the Malt-tax. 

Mr. Slaney knew full well that there 
were many places in Sussex in which 
wages were extremely low. Hedid not say 
this as a matter of blame to the indivi- 
dualsemploying labourers inthose parishes, 
for it was shewn before the committee over 
which he had the honour to be placed, 
that the lowness of wages arose from there 
being in some parishes a greater number 
of labourers than could be employed at an 
adequate remuneration, and from the poor- 
laws having being wrested from their 
original intention, and administered in a 
manner so different from what they were 
in the north of England. He hoped that 
those who had the management of the 
poor would retrace their steps, for till that 
were done, it would be impossible that the 
peasantry could be placed in a comfort- 
able condition. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that the hon. 
member for Sussex had said, that the 
agricultural interest must, should, and 
would have protection. Had the House 
ever heard the commercial or manufactur- 
ing interest declare that they must, should, 
and would have protection? Was that 
proper language for any hon. Member to 
use? Was not the House to consider 
every measure calmly and deliberately, 
with a view to the public good ; and was the 
public good to be sacrificed to the violence 
of the agriculturists ? 

Colonel Stbthorp could not understand 
why the hon. Member should remonstrate 
because it had been said, that the agricul- 
turist must, should, and would have pro- 
tection. He joined with the hon. member 
for Sussex in that declaration, and thought 
that he was entitled to the thanks of his 
constituents for making it. He hoped 
that the agriculturists might yet be allowed 
to demand and receive protection. 
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Mr. Tennyson was sure, that the hon. 
member for Sussex would retract the ex- 
pression in the sense put upon it by the 
hon. member for Bridport. In the present 
distracted state of the country, and espe- 
cially of the agricultural interest, the use 
of such language might have the most in- 
jurious consequences. There was quite 
enough excitement out of doors already, 
without having a seeming sanction given 
to it by Gentlemen in that House. 

Mr. Ruthven thought the language of 
the hon. member for Sussex such as he 
had no reason to be ashamed of, and such 
as would excite the grateful feelings of his 
constituents. He went further than the hon. 
Member, for he said, that the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests, both must, 
should, and would have protection, for lan- 
guage of that kind the people had a right to 
address to their Representatives, and their 
Representatives to address to the House. 
He was glad, therefore, that the hon. 
member for Sussex had spoken in so bold, 
manly, and firm atone. With regard to 
the Corn-laws, he must say, that the 
averages, which form their distinguishing 
feature, are most injudicious and inconve- 
nient. The agricultural interest had a 
right to fair protection, but that would be 
best afforded by a regular equal duty, not 
liable to be altered by the machinations 
of the corn-market. There was no doubt 
that the alteration in the currency had 
had a great influence on the present con- 
dition of the country, and if means were 
not taken to enable the industrious classes 
to pay the taxes, the taxes must be reduced. 
He agreed in what lad been said respecting 
the necessity of doing away with the great 
sinecures and extravagant exactions that 
were made to support them, The Returns 
of such matters, including pensions, on 
the Table, were very defective, and the 
omissions onght to be supplied. When 
the people saw noblemen putting, as ap- 
peared by that list, 15,0002. a year into 
their pockets, they thought, with justice, 
that it was full time inquiry should be made 
what they had done to earn so much. The 
really efficient public officers ought to be 
liberally and generously paid, as became 
a great nation, but all sinecures, not 
granted for public service, he would have 
cut down without listening to the cry 
about vested interests. Vested interests, 
indeed! the vested interests of the people 
had been shamefully encroached upon; 
they had been plundered by the creation of 
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sinecure places. He meant to include 
among them the chief clerkship of the 
Court of King’s Bench, held by a noble- 
man of the land, who, by being clerk to a 
Court, put 10,000/. a-year into his pocket. 
What was that for? He desired to see 
the dignity and splendor of the aristo- 
cracy maintained, but not at the expense 
of the hard-earned money of the people. 
If that nobleman had done this country 
any service, or was doing it any service, 
he would make no objection; but he put 
this sum into his pocket, and employed a 
clerk to do his duty. There was also the 
hon. member for Edinburgh—that he was 
not in the House was no fault of his (Mr. 
Ruthven’s). 

Sir Robert Inglis rose to Order. He 
put it to the Speaker whether the motion 
before the House admitted such a debate. 

The Speaker said, when a petition was 
on the Table, complaining of distress, it 
was very difficult to say what hon. Mem- 
bers should not speak of, as occasioning 
that distress. He could not, therefore, sup- 
port the hon. Baronet in rising to order. 

Mr. Ruthven in continuation. He 
would attend with deference to the sug- 
gestion of any Member of that House, and 
to the decision of the Chair, with the 
greatest respect and gratitude. At the 
same time he must say, as he was not 
touching upon any thing relating to the 
Church, or Jewish Emancipation, that he 
did not expect that the hon. Baronet at 
least would have held him to be out of 
order. If it could be said that sinecure 
places did not affect the distress of the 
people, he was indeed out of order. He 
was speaking of the hon. member for 
Edinburgh, who complained the other 
night, that rumours were abroad of his 
receiving 7,000/. a year from the country, 
whereas it was only 5,000/. a year, and 
of that he had had the great misfortune 
to lose 4007. on one occasion, and 3001. 
on another, by the negligence of clerks. 
He had not much to complain of ; but the 
Representatives of the people had a right 
to complain of his receiving such a sum. 
To honourable and distinguished men, who 
had served their country, he grudged not 
the rewards they enjoyed, but he did 
grudge those sinecure pensions to men 
who had never served their country, and 
who, most probably, never would do any- 
thing to serve it. He felt that a great 
deal wasdue to the public on this account; 


but he hoped that all hon, Members who 
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agreed with him on this subject, would 
have a little patience, and not annoy Mi- 
nisters till they had had time to bring 
forward their measures of retrenchment, 
for which he was disposed to give them 
every credit. 

Lord Nugent observed, that there were few 
subjects on which so much time was mis- 
spent as in deprecating further discussion. 
When hon. Gentlemen, one after another, 
deprecated discussion, there was a reason- 
able ground to be alarmed at the proba- 
ble length to which it would run. On the 
presentation of these petitions the House 
had discussed, at length, the principles 
of free-trade, the benefits of spade-hus- 
bandry, the Poor-laws, and, at length, the 
abuses of sinecure pensions; while the 
petition, on which all those questions had 
been raised, related to the abolition of the 
duties on malt. He should not have 
risen, had not the hon. member for Lin- 
coln, and the hon. Member who last 
spoke, not much in the spirit or feeling of 
the hon. member for Sussex, got up to reite- 
rate, confirm, and proclaim a phrase that 
hastily escaped from him, with reference 
to what he conceived to be the claims of 
the agriculturist. What the hon. member 
for Sussex said, unguardedly, they had 
deliberately proclaimed and_ enforced. 
He wished those hon. Gentlemen to con- 
sider to what practical, useful end, such 
language could contribute,—to what 
could it tend, but ‘to excite the poorer 
classes? Were there no other interests 
vested in land besides those of the land- 
owners ? was the occupier of the soil, and 
was the labourer not to be considered ? 
God forbid that we should ever see the 
time when the peasantry should be encou- 
raged to say, that they must and would 
have protection! That sort of language 
had tended to excite the present dis- 
turbances; and he must on all occasions 
deprecate its use in the strongest manner. 

Mr. W. Duncombe also deprecated the 
use of any language in the House calcu- 
lated to excite the labouring population, 
and especially the agricultural labouring 
population, in these times of difficulty ; 
but he had no hesitation in stating, that 
the construction put upon the words of 
the hon. member for Sussex was perfectly 
unwarrantable. The hon. Member, in pre- 
senting a petition from his constituents, in 
the ardour of his feelings for their welfare 
and best interests, stated to the House 
that, in his opinion, the landed interest 
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must and would be protected. What was 
the fair parliamentary construction of that 
phrase? In his mind, and he believed, 
in every candid and dispassionate mind, 
it was, that, in the opinion of the hon. 
Member, it was necessary for the safety of 
the country, for its best interests, that the 
agriculturist should be protected ; mean- 
ing by the landed interest, not the land- 
lord, alone, but the peasantry, and all de- 
pending on the cultivation of the soil. 
That was his conviction of the true con- 
struction of the words of the hon. member 
for Sussex ; and he repeated, that they had 
been misconstrued in a manner which their 
plain common sense meaning did not war- 
rant. The hon. member for St. Ives com- 
menced by saying, that he deprecated the 
introduction of the subject of spade-hus- 
bandry into discussion ; but he concluded 
by saying, that he yielded to no man in 
his conviction of its advantages, especially 
as he had seen them in foreign countries. 
Further, Sir, the hon. Member said, “ that 
these were subjects of great and extreme 
importance; that the subject of the Corn- 
laws was of extreme importance, but,” 
said he, “ they are not subjects to be 
taken up in this way, but are for the con- 
sideration and settlement of the executive 
Government alone.” [Mr. Long Welles- 
ley denied that he meant or said, that the 
House was not to discuss such ques- 
tions.|_ He thought discussions of that 
nature, in the present times, most interest- 
ing and important tothe country ; and he 
could not concur with the hon. member 
for Blechingly, and others, who blamed 
and remonstrated with the hon. member 
fur Sussex for the use of such words. 

Mr. Saville Lumley said, it would be 
with regret that he should see the expres- 
sions of the hon. member for Sussex go 
forth to the public unretracted, as at the 
present moment they might produce effects 
much to be lamented. He did not mean to 
follow the hon. member for London through 
all the topics of his speech, but he seemed 
to consider the principal cause of the dis- 
tresses of the country was low prices. 
But he begged to say, in contradiction to 
that, that it was his firm persuasion, that 
one of the principal causes of that distress 
was the high price of the necessaries of life. 

Mr. Courtenay thought, that the hon. 
member for Sussex attached no improper 
meaning to the words he used; but he 
would suggest to him, that his best course 
would be, to explain distinctly to the 
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House the measures he proposed for the 
protection of the landed interest. [Mr, 
Curteis.—Not to night.| He trusted, at 
any rate, that the hon. Member would not 
continue to deal in generals, but bring 
something specific forward for the benefit 
of the agricultural interest. The same 
advice might be tendered to the worthy 
Alderman with respect to the manufactur- 
ers, and to the hon. speaker opposite, 
who spoke of sinecures. There was nota 
man on the list to which he had alluded, 
who did not wish to have it fully discuss- 
ed; and he trusted that any Gentleman 
who thought that any pension was too 
large would make a specitic motion on the 
point, and not mislead the public by 
speaking in general terms. The hon, 
Member acknowledged that he would be 
out of order, if the people did not suffer 
from the two particular sinecures to which 
he was then alluding. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that those sinecures were not paid 
by the people, but by the suitors of the 
Court, and to strike them off would not 
reduce the taxes of the country. 

Petitions read. 

Mr. Curteis said,—in moving that they 
lie upon the Table, he should not attempt 
to answer separately all the Gentlemen 
who had addressed him; but he begged 
to be understood as not having stated any- 
thing with respect to labourers in Sussex, 
that was not correct. There was no doubt 
great distress in different parts of the 
country; and many farmers paid lower 
wages than those he had stated; so that 
both the hon. member for Shrewsbury 
(Mr. Slaney) and he might be correct. 
With regard to what was said by the hon. 
member for Bridport (Mr. Warburton), he 
begged to state, most distinctly, to all 
present, that he did not think that any 
one could imagine that he was counte- 
nancing anything like an appeal to force, 
or anything but fair petition and just 
argument. With reference to the words 
must, should, and would, his opinion was, 
that the agricultural interest must be at- 
tended to, or the country would be ruined ; 
that it should be attended to, would depend 
upon the exertions of the representatives 
of the agriculturists in that House; and 
that it would be attended to, if the House 
yielded its attention to a just cause. 

The Petitions laid on the Table. 


Labouring Classes. 


Taxation anp Titnes.] Mr. Hume 
presented two Petitions from the county 
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of Sussex, so entirely different from that 
presented by the hon. member for that 
county, that he felt himself obliged to state 
the nature of them at some length. The 
first was from Horsham, and had been in 
his possession for a considerable time. The 
hon. member for Sussex stated, that the 
wages paid to labourers in the part of the 
county in which he resided, were adequate 
to 16s. or 18s. a week ; but these petition- 
ers stated that they had observed with 
pain, during a series of years, the gradual 
reduction of wages, the necessity of the 
times having compelled the farmer, step 
by step, to diminish the rate of wages, the 
consequence of which was, that the condi- 
tion of the labourer had been materially 
deteriorated. The petitioners, a respect- 


able class of persons, added that they had | 
| kind. 


witnessed with much grief the gradual 
impoverishment of the lower classes, who, 


{Dec. 17} 





notwithstanding the heavy pressure of | 


distress for a long period, bore their suffer- 
ings without compiaint. They added also 
that the time had now arrived when their 
distresses and their sufferings could be no 
longer borne. They went on to state, that 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood, unable 
longer to bear their grievances, surrounded 
the town of Horsham in large bodies, and 
could not be induced to separate or to 
return peaceably to their homes, until 
their employers had agreed to give them 
an advance of wages. All that this body 
of the peasantry required was, that their 


| session of a very good Living. 
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such a reform should be made. They 
expressed a hope that some appropriation 
might be made of such parts of the 
Church property as were not absolutely 
necessary for the proper support and 
maintenance of the clergy. They also 
called upon the House to abolish all use- 
less salaries and unmerited pensions, and 
to carry retrenchment to the furthest pos- 
sible extent, That was the substance of 
the prayer of the petitioners of Horsham. 
He would proceed to notice another peti- 
tion, from Selsea, in the same county. 
signed by every individual of the parish, 
with the exception of the Rector and six 
or seven half-pay officers.. The latter, of 
course, deriving their incomes from the 
Government, did not altogether like to 
attach their names to a petition of this 
The reason which induced the 
worthy Rector to abstain from doing so 
was avery sufficient one; he was in pos- 
These 
petitioners aiso stated, that they had 


| viewed with great pain the wretchedness 


and misery to which the labouring poor 
had been gradually reduced; and they 
expressed an earnest hope that the House 


' would take into its consideration the sub- 


wages should be raised to the rate of 2s. | 
a day, which was a pretty decisive answer | 


to the statement of the hon. member for 


Sussex, that the wages of the agricultural | 


labouring classes in that county amounted 
to 16s. or 18s. a week. 
deplore, that outrages should have been 
committed, since he was satisfied that the 
working classes must ultimately be injured 
by them. The petitioners further stated, 


He could but | 


| ject with a view to devising some measure 
| of 


relief. They stated, that in their 
opinion that would be best afforded by 
a reduction of taxation, and by such a 
reform of Parliament that every Member 


; sent to the House should be the real re- 


presentative of the people; for which 
purpose they were confident that the vote 
by Lallot would be absolutely necessary, 
in order to protect the pocr against the 
influence of the rich. He was convinced 
that the statements contained in these 


petitions were perfectly correct ; and could 


that they should be unable to pay the | 


advanced rate of wages which the vio- 
lence of their labourers had extorted from 
them, unless they were themselves re- 
lieved. They said, that the country re- 
quired to be relieved from the enormous 
amount of taxation under which it laboured, 
and especially that the taxes should be 
removed from malt, hops, soap, candles, 
and coals. They hoped, that a practical 
and constitutional reform of Parliament 
would take place, believing that no great 
good could result to the country, and no 
material improvement take place, until 


| 


not but think that the high rate of wages 
mentioned by the hon. member for Sussex, 
must be limited to a very few parishes. 
He was sorry that the hon. Member had 
left the House, because the explanation 
which he gave was not such an explanation 
as the occasion required. When he heard 
one class of the community talking of 
protection to themselves, and that protec-~ 
tion of such a nature as must necessarily 
operate to deprive others of sharing 
equally in the necessaries and comforts 
of life-—-when he heard from an hon, 
Member in his place, that that particular 
class should, would, and must have pro- 
tection, it was incumbent upon the House 
to call upon him to explain what he meant, 
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Was it to deprive other classes of that 
fair protection to which they were justly 
entitled? Was it to uphold one class at 
the expense of all others? Was it by 
giving a monopoly to one to entail distress 
upon the rest? Was such a line of con- 
duct deserving approbation? Was the 
language used by the hon. Gentleman 


{COMMONS} 





not unworthy of a Member of that House ? 
In this point he entirely concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the hon. member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Lumley) whose obser- 
vations were worthy the attention of every | 
Member. The allegation of the hor. | 
member for Sussex, that the landed inter- 

est ought to have protection, or in other 

words, that Parliament should afford to | 
them the means of keeping up the price 

of food, could never be assented to by 

the House ; and he must deprecate in the | 
strongest manner the language used by | 
the hon. Member. He said, that the, 
time would never come when the trade in 

corn could be free, but the time was fast 

coming, for even now the distresses of the | 
country rendered it imperative on the 

Legislature to take this subject into its 

most serious consideration, with a view. 
to opening our markets to foreign corn. 
Let but the trade in corn be free, and he 
should not be at all fearful of the country 
being able to employ a greater population | 
than at present, and maintain them in 
comparative comfort. 

Mr. Saville Lumley was desirous to see , 
every interest of the country in a flourish- | 
ing condition; and was not anxious to 
have one interest protected at the expense | 
of another; but, at the same time, he 
could not subscribe entirely to the opinions 
of the hon. member for Middlesex. It | 
was not his intention to trespass on the 
attention of the House. His only object 
in rising, indeed, was, to point out 
the complete fallacy of the averages upon 
which the admission of foreign corn de- 
pends. In July last, it appeared that 
wheat rose to the price of 64s. per quarter ; 
and the duty paid on the averages struck 
at that time was 22s. Since then, however, 
the price of wheat had fallen to 54s. per 
quarter, but so fallacious was the system 
upon which the averages were struck, that 
the same duty was paid now as when the 
price was 64s. He mentioned this as a 


proof that the parties benefitted by the 
present system were not the agriculturists, 
as was intended by the Legislature, but 
a certain knot of jobbers and brokers who 
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contrived to admit or to exclude foreign 
corn pretty much as they pleased. He 
gave no opinion as to whether a duty 
should or should not be levied on corn, 
but at all events a system which was open 
to such abuse as that he had described 
required correction. 

Colonel Sibthorp cordially concurred in 
the desire of the petitioners, that the taxes 
on malt, hops, soap, candles, and coals, 
should be removed; but he could not 
agree with the hon. member for Middlesex, 
in advocating so warmly a free trade in 
corn. Ifthe hon. Member considered the 
effect that a free trade in corn must have 
on the agriculturists, he would see how 
impossible it would be for the farmer to 
meet the heavy payments of rates required 
from him. ‘The hon. Member contended, 
that the benefit of the manufacturer would 
also be the benefit of the agriculturist. 
He admitted the truth of that as a general 


principle, but not when applied to the 


Corn-laws. 

Mr. Curteis, notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
must stand by the statement he made at an 
earlier hour of the evening. He was very 


'much deceived indeed if the wages, any 


where in Sussex, were so low as the hon, 
Member would have the House to believe. 
In the neighbourhood where he resided 


| the very lowest rate of wages had been 


Is. 9d. a-day. In some parts of the 
county wages had been very low; but in 
others experienced labourers had been 
able to earn from 14s. to 16s. a-week. 

Mr. Slaney could not entertain so fa- 
vourable an opinion of the condition of 
the labouring classes in Sussex, as the 
hon. member for that county. He was 
convinced that there was not a single agri- 
cultural labourer of Sussex who had not, 
in one period or other of his life, been 
obliged to have recourse to the parish for 
relief. This had been proved in evidence 
before a Committee appointed by the 
House, and he therefore entreated the 
gentlemen of Sussex, who, he was sure, 
were most anxious to better the condition 
of the poor, gradually to adopt the system 
now practised in Northumberland, where, 
instead of having poor-rates at 6s. in the 
pound, and wages low, the wages were high 
and the rates low. 

Mr. Owen O'Connor felt much surprise 
at the language used by the hon. member 
for Sussex. He did not expect to have 
heard the Representative of an English 
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county declare in that House, that the 
landed interests must and should be pro- 
tected in such a manner as could not 
fail of being detrimental to the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the 


country. 
Petitions to be printed. 


SILO ALLIED LO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, Dec. 18. 


MinuteEs.] Mr. Alderman Tuompson presented the Report 
of the Rye Election Appeal Committee, finding that the 
right of election was in the Mayor, Jurats, and Freemen, 
paying scot and lot, inhabiting the town. 

Returns ordered. Onthe Motion of Mr. Hume, the number 
of Officers who had been added to the Half-pay List of 
the Army since the accession of his present Majesty, of the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and Major, stating whether 
they have been added with or without purchase. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. C. Fereuson, from Castle 
Douglas, in favour of Parliamentary Reform ; and from 
Trenneck, for the abolition of Slavery. By Mr. ByNe, 
from St. Mary, Stratford-le-Bow, and from the Liberty of 
Saffron Hill, against the New Police; from the Overseers 
of the Liberty of Saffron Hill, and from the Parish of St. 
Luke, against the Assessed Taxes. Against Colonial 
Slavery, by Mr. TRAILL, from the Synod of Orkney, and 
the associated Congregations of Holme and Kirkwall :— 
By Mr. Evans, from Harborough:—By Mr. Prysr 
Prysez, six from Cardiganshire:—By Mr. DENIson, 
three from places in Surrey :—By Mr. G. BANKEs, from 
Dissenters at Corfe Castle:—By Mr. R. Grant, from 
Norwich, and St. Martin’s-in-the-fields. By the Marquis 
of CHanpos, from Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Murray, 
complaining of the seizure of a vessel; and from Galway, 
relating to the Elective Franchise. By Mr. Alderman 
Tuompson, from Corn-millers and others in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, against the Taxes affecting the trade 
in Corn. By Mr. Hume, from the Artisans of Arbrvath; 
from Renfrew; from the incorporated Tailors of Edin- 
burgh; from the Borough of Nairne; from the Borough 
and Town Council of Howick, Roxburghshire; from 
Cupar; and from the incorporated Trades of Aberdeen, 
all praying for Reform:— By Mr. PENDARVIS, three from 
places in Cornwall :—By Mr. J. JOHNSTONE, from Stir- 
lings By Mr. Denison, from Bermondsey, against the 
Assessed Taxes. By Mr. Wyse, from Rossmore, for the 
repeal of the Union; from Galway, for a more equal dis- 
tribution of the Grants for Education in Ireland; from 
Stockport, for reduction of Taxation, and especially for 

the removal of the Tax upon Newspapers. 


Liverpoo. Exection.| The Marquis 
of Blandford said, he understood a peti- 
tion had been presented from Liverpool, 
praying the House to inquire into the acts 
of bribery alleged to have taken place at 
the late election there; and he took that 
opportunity to give notice, that after the 
holidays, should that petition not be taken 
into consideration, as he understood it was 
to be, he should submit a motion to the 
House, which would afford the hon. can- 
didates, and still more hon. electors, an 
Opportunity of clearing their characters 
from the imputations which had been ex- 
tensively circulated with respect to them. 
On the other hand, should those charges 
prove well-founded, the House would have 
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an opportunity thus afforded it, of con- 
sidering whether or not it would be desira- 
ble to punish the offending parties, by dis- 
franchising a borough in which such fla- 
grant acts of bribery and corruption had 
been committed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, Dec. 20. 


Mrnutes.] The Colonial Acts Validity Bill was read a 
third time. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord Napier, various 
information from the Clerks of Supply, and the Sheriffs’ 
Clerks (Scotland), relative to the Freeholders of Scotland. 

Petitions presented. For the abolition of Negro Slavery, by 
the Earl of CARNARVON, from Aberystwith and Carnar- 
von:—By Earl Rosstyn, from Marlborough, Lough- 
borough, and other places:—By the Earl of CARLISLE, 
from a Parish in Yorkshire:—By Earl StanHopr, from 
Woburn, Marlborough, East Wickham:—By the Duke of 
CUMBERLAND, from a Parish in the County of Durham: 
—By Lord Napier, from Longford. By the Earl of 
CARLISLE, from certain Unitarians of Cork, praying 
exemption from serving the office of Churchwarden. By 
Earl STanuopg, from Montague Burgoyne, Esq., for en- 
couragement to Cultivate Waste Lands. 


DestrEe For Rerorm 1N Scorianp.] 
The Earl of Rosebery presented a Petition 
from the Magistracy and Town Council of 
Linlithgow, for Reform. He could not 
resist that opportunity of stating to the 
House the conviction, which a residence 
in Scotland had impressed upon him— 
namely, that there could be no greater 
mistake than to suppose, that the people 
of that country did not feel a strong 
desire for an improvement in their repre- 
sentation. It might be true, that hitherto 
there had been no expression of public 
opinion on the subject of reform in Scot- 
land, but the silence of the people arose 
from two circumstances—first, from an 
idea that the cause of reform was hopeless ; 
i and, secondly, from the conviction that, 
defective as was the representation of 
Scotland, the constitution of the English 
part of the House of Commons was such 
as to remedy a portion of the evil. But 
now that reform had been taken up by 








| those best fitted to carry it through with 


success (his Majesty’s Ministers), the 
number of petitions proceeding from Scot- 
land proved that there was no indifference 
on the subject in that country. In fact 
the subject was taken up from one end of 
the country to the other. The petition 
prayed, not only for reform, but also for a 
reduction of taxation, particularly of the 
assessed taxes. The noble Lord presented 
a petition to the same effect from the in- 
habitants of Linlithgow. 
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Lord Duncan supported the petition, | and learned Lord did not intend as anim- 


and expressed his satisfaction at finding | 
the statement which he had made on a/! 


former evening, relative to the state of 
public feeling in Scotland on the subject 
of reform, now confirmed. He availed 
himself of this opportunity to say, that he 
did not state as he had been reported to 


shave stated, that the member for Edin- 
burgh was returned by three voters, but 


by thirty-three. 


Eart Stanuore’s Rerity ‘0 
Lorp Cuanceitor.] Earl Stanhope in 


resenting Petitions against Slavery, from | 


oburn, Marlborough, and East Wickham, 
observed, that, in common with every one 


of their Lordships, he entertained a strong | 
At the same time | 


abhorrence of slavery. 
that he made this declaration, be frankly 


admitted, that he thought there were con- | 


siderations connected with the question 
which seemed extremely difficult, and 
which required the utmost caution in deal- 
ing with them. With respect to the con- 
dition of the negroes, he was ready to con- 
cur in any measures calculated to ensure 
their good treatment, and wished above 


all things, that they should be exempted | 
But he was 


from corporal punishments. 
surprised to see persons in England, who 
affected to pity the sufferings of the 
slaves, offering no remonstrance at the still 
greater cruelty inflicted at home on their 
coulsrymen. One of the petitions attri- 
buted the severe agricultural distress that 
existed in this country to the vengeance of 
the Almighty in consequence of our toler- 
ance of slavery: perhaps it would have 
been as wise to ascribe the distress to our 


having followed the recommendations of | 


bad political advisers. The noble Earl 
then proceeded to allude to the remarks 
made upon him by the Lord Chancellor 
on a former evening. He was prepared 
to speak with perfect indifference, if not 
with contempt, of any idle and unfounded 
censure of his conduct or opinions, from 
whatever quarter it might come. He 
denied altogether the pretensions of any 
noble Lord, even of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, to dictate to him, 
or any Peer, how often he should speak, 
in what manner, or upon what subjects 
he should speak, or even to offer any 
animadversions upon his conduct. He 
should have noticed the matter before, 
but that he was prevented from attending 
in his place by indisposition. If the noble 


' whatsoever. 


adversion, but by wey of friendly admo. 
nition, many of the remarks which he 
had made, he should only say, that the 
noble and learned Lord had taken a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble, and that the 
admonitions would receive no attention 
He considered the nobie and 
learned Lord’s remarks as being wholly 


THE | 


uncalled for by the occasion. With the 
indulgence of the House, he should, when- 
ever public duty seemed to require it of 
him, venture to deliver his sentiments 
i freely, without asking permission of the 
noble and learned Lord, or of any other 
individual. 


Lunatics.] The Lord Chancellor said, 
he proposed to move for a Return of con- 
| siderable importance, viz. the number of 
Lunatics now under the care of the Lord 
Chancellor, with the date of the inquisi- 
tion, the sums ordered for their main- 
| tenance, and an Estimate of the total 
value of their estates ; and seeing a noble 
and learned Lord, who had given the 
‘matter a great deal of attention, having 
| long presided with great advantage in the 
Court of Chancery, in his place, he felt 
anxious to state, in a few words, the 
‘reasons which induced him to move for 
the return. It was, doubtless, within the 
knowledge of their Lordships, that the 
number of persons labouring under mental 
disease, who were subjects of the care of 
the individual holding the Great Seal 
| for the time being, was always very con- 
siderable: he might state the average 
number of lunatics under the protection of 
the Court of Chancery at 400. The re- 
turns which had been made out showed it. 
| Those individuals had all more or less 
| property, which was taken possession of 
| by the Court, for the benefit of the lunatics, 
| (should they recover), or their heirs, and 
| managed by individuals, generally near 
| relatives, called committees, under the 
‘control of the Court of Chancery. Out 
| 
| 


of the estates, according to the known 
practice of the Court, allowances were 
| made for the support and care of the luna- 
| tics, who generally amounted, as he had 
| before stated, to an average number of 
400: the allowances also averaged a large 
amount, 136,000/. a-year. Now, generally 
speaking, the Court of Chancery took care 
that those unfortunate persons thus sub- 
mitted to its guardianship, should have the 
benefit of all the kind and gentle treatment 
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which it was possible to afford to indivi- 
duals so circumstanced. He said, in the 
generality of cases the Court prescribed 
with great care, and, as far as it could, ex- 
ercised a vigilant superintendence: but 
their Lordships would at once perceive the 
difficulty of the situation in which the 
Court was placed with respect to the deli- 
cate question of the possible recovery of 
the lunatic, who, it might be assumed, 
was frequently, but unavoidably, placed 
in the hands of persons who would, perhaps, 
be induced to regard their own interests 
more than those of their patient. The 
Court must delegate the care and custody 
of the lunatic to somebody ; and the duty 
and emoluments of this individual ceasing 
with the recovery of the patient, it might 
be apprehended that in general he would 
not be very anxions for the occurrence of 
that event. The estate of the lunatic was, 
generally speaking, well watched ; for first 
the party appointed by the committee 
usually had an interest in guarding it him- 
self; and next, the Court could exercise a 
proper degree of control over him, and 
call him to account whenever it thought 
proper. But it was somewhat otherwise 
with respect to the care of the person of 
the lunatic, and in reference to his recovery. 
Here lay the difficulty. Previously to that 
stage there was none. For the utmost 
care, as their Lordships well knew, was 
taken, that no man should be found a 
lunatic without the amplest and most 
strict inquiry, There was, first, the pro- 
tection afforded, by the individual holding 
the Great Seal not consenting even to the 
issue of a commission de lunatico inquir- 
endo, till it was proved to be absolutely 
necessary. Then there was the inquisition 
itself, conducted with all the care and mi- 
nute examination of a public trial ; so that 
there was all manner of fence round the 
party, that he should not be rashly, or 
without absolute necessity, declared in- 
competent to manage his affairs. But it 
was sometimes otherwise, when the person 
of the lunatic came to be placed under the 
care of others,—at least, it was not un- 
reasonable to suppose that a difficulty 
might arise in this stage, and it would be 
well to guard against its occurrence. It was 
necessary that the lunatic should receive the 
kindest possible treatment, and that care 
should be taken to afford every chance 
to the patient at the moment when return- 
ing health and reason might manifest 
themselves. 
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the noble Lords who had preceded him in 
the office which he then held, that a course 
might be adopted with the greatest benefit 
to the parties in question, and that with- 
out a day’s or an hour’s delay being inter- 
posed. The proportion of recoveries in 
cases of insanity had been matter of in- 
quiry with his noble and learned prede- 
cessor, who received reports from all, or 
nearly all, the lunatic asylums in the 
country, in reply to circulars issued by him 
on the subject. The circulars were for- 
warded toa vast number of lunatic asylums, 
containing not less than 25,000 patients, 
and reports had been received in answer, 
so that there was a large number of persons 
afflicted with mental disease from which 
to obtain a pretty good average of the 
numbers cured. It was gratifying to find 
that of those persons, from one in two and 
one-sixth, to one in two and a half were 
generally cured. But it was very different, 
of course, in cases such as he had been 
all along alluding to; and to apply that 
average in the case of Chancery lunatics 
would be assuming by much too great a 
proportion of recoveries. In the common 
cases from which the average had been 
deduced, were included all the cases of 
individuals sent into lunatic asylums on 
the first breaking out of mental disease, 
and never having sustained any previous 
attack of insanity ; whereas the 400 Chan- 
cery lunatics (that was the average number) 
were generally persons who had been for 
months and months ill before a Statute of 
Lunacy was thought of, and in such cases 
the disorder being confirmed, there was 
less chance of recovery. If we were to 
say one in twenty for the recoveries of 
lunatics under the care of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, we should probably come nearer 
the mark than by assuming a higher aver- 
age of cures. But that was no reason 
why the one-twentieth of the Chancery 
lunatics, or 20 out of the 400, should not 
have the best chance of recovery afforded 
thein,—no reason why all should not be 
well treated—no reason why there should 
be, not only a certainty of their being 
thoroughly well cared for,—but a certainty 
of the recovered patient’s being discharged 
at the earliest possible hour after a cure 
was effected. It had been thought, that 
the establishment of a Board of medical 
men, consisting—say of two able phy- 
sicians, accustomed to the treatment of 
mental disease, but not what was called 


Lunatics. 


It had occurred to some of | ‘‘ mad doctors” (he did not wish to be 
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understood as casting any reflection upon | place, to entreat his Lordship, and the rest 


those useful individuals who undertook 
the care of lunatic asylums),.—It had been 
thought, that the selection of two eminent 
general practitioners, most qualified, never- 
theless, with respect to the cases in ques- 
tion, that theirappointment, with an allow- 
ance for moderate expenses, and power 
to institute, from time to time, inquiries 
into the cases of Chancery lunatics, would 
be extremely advantageous. The Board 
would investigate the treatment of the 
patients, and act as a check upon the 
medical men under whose control they 





| 
| 


| 


of their Lordships, not to disdain to turn 
their attention to the subject before the 
end of the Session. Heshould now move 
for a return of the number of lunatics 
under the care of the Lord Chancellor, 
with the dates of the longest and shortest 
time of confinement, with the sums allowed 
for their maintenance, and the actual 
amount of their estates. 

The Earl of Eldon was understood to 
say, that the noble Lord on the Woolsack 
had altogether proceeded on the mistake of 
supposing, that the Court of Chancery had 


were placed: first, see that the lunatics | the management and jurisdiction over 


were well cared for; but, above all, watch 
the least glimmering of returning sanity, 
and see that the parties were not detained 
one day longer than was required. This 
was a subject which had engaged his noble 
and learned predecessor and himself, and 
he thought it must be admitted that it was 
one that deserved—he might say required 
—the attention of their Lordships. The 
only question, as it appeared to him, was, 
in what way the matter could be best 
arranged. 
pared, as soon as the return for which he 
was about to move was before the House, 
to state a plan calculated to effect the 
object in view with the greatest possible 


He certainly should be pre- | 





| 


| 


economy to the estates of the lunatics, at | 
the same time that it aimed at as much | 


efficiency as practicable. The 
charge on an estate might be about 10s., 
and in no case would it exceed 2/. per 
cent. The object of this charge would be, 
to superintend and watch most vigilantly, 
with reference to the treatment and re- 
covery of the patient, and likewise to lay 
down rules which would prevent any abuse 
upon the part of those medical officers 
who might be appointed, if the plan 
which he proposed should receive the 
sanction of the House. He knew that it 
might be said to him, that it was the 
province of the Great Seal, of itself to 
make arrangements which it might deem 
sufficient for the entire, wholesome, 
and safe management, of persons in this 
unhappy condition ; but he deemed it to 
be more expedient, wherever any doubt 
might exist as to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, in applying the revenues of one 
lunatic to the general purposes where all 
lunatics were concerned, to make the 
arrangement a legislative measure. He 


would take “the opportunity of the noble 
and learned Lord (Eldon) being in his 


| 


lowest | 





lunatics. The subject was managed by a 
Special Commission from the Crown, 
generally issued, indeed, to the person 
holding the Great Seal; and, it happened, 
on account of the facilities which the 
Court of Chancery possessed for the 
management of property, that this juris- 
diction could not be placed in better hands 
than in those of the Lord Chancellor. 
The jurisdiction over the persons of lunatics 
did notlie with the Lord Chancellor by virtue 
of his office. He should not, however, offer 
any opposition, or make any objection to 
the further inquiry into the state of such 
unhappy persons. He was sorry, very 
sorry to say, that their numbers had 
greatly increased since he had taken the 
Seals, and he would take upon himself 
to say, that if his conduct were to be ex- 
amined into with respect to his discharge 
of this part of his duty, it would be found 
to have been influenced solely by an 
anxious desire to benefit the parties 
labouring under such a state of affliction. 
He could assure the noble Lord upon the 
Woolsack, that he would give all the 
assistance he possibly could to the im- 
provement of the situation of persons 
under the unhappy circumstances of 
lunacy, and no man would be more ready 
to promote the views of the noble and 
learned Lord than himself. The noble 
Lord on the Woolsack might command 
his time and attention to further his object ; 
and he would say, that he was as ready to 
give his time for such a purpose as any 
man upon earth. It would, however, be 
necessary to proceed with the utmost 
caution in treating the subject, and it 
behoved the noble Lord upon the Wool- 
sack to consider the point, whether it 
would not be hetter to select physicians 
who confined themselves to the treatment 
of one subject, as the most likely persons 
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to be the best judges of the disease in 
uestion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that there 
was a tendency to suppose, whether right 
or wrong, that all medical men who de- 
voted themselves exclusively to cases of 
insanity, and who kept asylums, had a 
prejudice in favour of making people in- 
sane. What he meant was, that they 
were apt to imagine and see insanity where 
other people saw none. The proper course 
to take would be, to constitute the com- 
mission of three persons, one to be of one 
sort, and two of the other, or vice versd. 


Patents’ ContinvaTion Biut.] Earl 
Grey said, that in rising to move the first 
reading of the Bill, he should very briefly 
state the reasons out of which it had 
arisen. About eight or nine days ago a 
letter was received from the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, stating, that no new com- 
missions of the peace had been issued 
since the demise of the Crown, and that 
it was out of his power to issue them with- 
out the order of the Executive Govern- 
ment; and as the Government was now 
in the hands of the Lords Justices, of 
whom he was one, he could not in one 
capacity issue an order which le was him- 
self to execute in another. The commis- 
sions would all expire on the 26th instant, 
and it was necessary to introduce the Bill 
to remedy the inconveniences he had 
pointed out. 

The Bill read a second time. 


SETTLEMENT ON THE Swan River.] 
Lord Teynham rose, to call the attention 
of the House to the subject of the Swan 
River Settlement, and to put a question 
to the noble Secretary for the Colonies, 
relative to the condition of that Settlement. 
An extract of a letter on the condition 
of the settlement had appeared in The 
Morning Chronicle, which, both on ac- 
count of the high character of the Paper, 
and the importance of the subject, was 
well worthy of attention. He would read 
to their Lordships the notice in The Morn- 
tng Chronicle, which was in these terms: 


“* Distress in the Swan River Settlement.—The 
following is an extract from a letter just 
received from one of the most extensive of 
the settlers in Van Diemen’s Land :—‘ The 
Swan River settlement is with us, just now, 
a constant subject of discourse. Messrs. 
Bryan made a good speculation in the William 
there. Flour sold for 60/. per ton, potatoes 


for 15/., and salt provisions for 8d. per pound ; 
VOL, I. 





the whole of which was taken off their hands 
by the Governor. The live stock was unsale- 
able, till the Governor (Stirling) gave them 
a grant of 350,000 acres to put it on. The 
objection Mr. Bryan made to a second venture 
of provision was sufiiciently descriptive of the 
state of the colony. He could not afford to 
supply a starving population from charity, and 
it was already out of their power to pay for 
their food. ‘Their furniture, agricultural im- 
plements, all their preparations for comfort, 
are expased to the weather, themselves are 
sheltered in huts formed of blankets. The 
country, for 100 miles round, is an arid sand 
or bare rock, no grass, no timber. Dr. West- 
brook, who came from that place to this six 
months ago, told me he saw the grave for the 
first person who died there dug. It was nine 
feet deep, and the sand from the bottom was, 
when thrown up, fit for an hour-glass. The 
live stock dies in general a few days after 
landing, supposed to be poisoned by some 
herb or shrub, to avoid which certain loss, 
most sheep taken there to be sold, or to breed 
from, are killed in the ships, and retailed as 
fresh provisions. The bush doves not help 
them, as here ; for there are no kangaroos, nor 
even opossums. The place must be abandon- 
ed; and I suppose the number of people will 
oblige the Government to remove them to a 
more promising part of the coast. It is, in 
fact, a second Poyais. What notice will be 
taken of Captain Stirling’s misrepresentations 
remains to be seen. He might be supposed 
to have but a slight knowledge of the quality 
of the land; but the very roadsted is alto- 
gether unsafe for shipping though described 
by him as a fine harbour. Six vessels were 
ashore when the Britannia was there; three 
of them were complete wrecks. I have seen 
several stout anchors broken on the coral 
rocks before Freemantle. Mr. Bryan reports 
that there are not less than 200 females there, 
many of them used to more than the common 
comforts of life, and yet they must starve, if 
not relieved by the Government, as their own 
resources are exhausted.’ ” 


This was certainly a matter of deep and 
awful importance. Many people had em- 
barked the whole of their property in this 
speculation, and great responsibility had 
been incurred, and great blame appeared 
to res. somewhere. Of course he did not 
mean to say, that any blame attached to 
the present Ministers, but if this repre- 
sentation was at all correct, blame must 
attach to some of their predecessors ; and 
at all events, it was highly desirable that 
some satisfactory explanation should be 
given on the subject. Much had been 
said on the theory of emigration, which 
many persons had encouraged, from a 
notion that this country was over-peopled. 
But from what he knew of some parishes in 
the county of Kent, they did not contain 
more than the usual numbers, nor a greater 
number than might have been employed 
to advantage, if the farmers had the means 
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of employing them, But the farmers had 
not the means of employing them at pre- 
sent, and that was one great cause of the 
distress. If he were to judge from these 
instances of the state of the whole country, 
he should be led to conclude, that there 
was no extraordinary superabundance of 
population. The expense of these emi- 
grations was enormous, and perhaps it 
would be much better to colonize at home. 
A noble Lord, who had presented a peti- 
tion on the subject, had stated, that he 
had observed, in a day’s ride to town, 
12,000 acres of waste land, and all this 
might probably be taken in with advan- 
tage, and afford employment to a great 
body of the peasantry. There were fifteen 
millions of acres of waste land in the 
whole country, and the taking them in 
might be formed into a source of employ- 
ment which would make every peasant in 
the country happy. But no Administra- 
tion had taken this matter in hand, and 
the people of this country were left to 
purchase articles from foreigners which 
might be very well produced at home. 
He hoped, however, that some plan of 
domestic colonization would be at last 
adopted ; but in the mean time, he wished 
to know from the noble Lord at the head 
of the Colonial Department, whether it 
was the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to abandon the settlement on the 
Swan River, and whether the reports and 
representations as to the wretched condi- 
tion of the colony were correct? 

Lord Goderich observed, in reply, that 
the Government had every reason to be- 
lieve that the imputations on those who 
had established the settlement on the 
Swan River were not founded in justice. 
It was not hisintention at present to enter 
upon a discussion of the comparative 
merits of the systems of foreign and do- 
mestic colonization, nor did he mean to 
pronounce which was the better plan—to 
promote emigration, or to employ the pea- 
santry in cultivating these fifteen millions 
of acres of waste land. But with regard 
to the particular question put to him by 
the noble Lord, he had to answer, that, 
as far as he was informed, it was not at 
present the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to abandon the Swan River 
Settlement. If the Government could 


rely on the last authentic accounts which 
they had received from the settlement, 
there was every prospect of its being a 
very useful establishment, and one which 
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was likely to realize all the expectations 
that had been formed of it. Every one 
who knew anything about colonization, 
knew, that at the outset it was attended 
with great difficulties, and it was expected 
that those who attempted the enterprise 
should be endowed with those moral quali- 
ties of energy, perseverance, and patience, 
which such an undertaking required. But 
some people, no doybt, would embark in 
such enterprises upon erroneous views 
and speculations, without duly estimating 
the preliminary hardships and privations 
which must be endured in such situations, 
and these persons would, no doubt, be dis- 
appointed. The last communication which 
the Government had received was a letter 
or despatch from Goyernor Stirling to Sir 
George Murray, dated the 20th of Jan- 
uary Jast, and that communication gave 
no account of the distress of the colony, 
but, on the contrary, was on the whole 
very favourable, That document was now 
at the Office, ready to be laid on their 
Lordships’ Table, if called for, and it gave 
very full information on the subject, and 
the individual from whom it proceeded 
was well known to be qa man of cultivated 
mind, and of talents which fully qualified 
him to form an accurate jugdment on such 
a matter. There was no objection what- 
ever to the production of that document ; 
and, if the noble Lord should follow up 
his question with the Motion which, as he 
had intimated to him, it was his intention 
to make, he would move, by way of 
Amendment, that a call for this document 
shoyld be substituted in its place. This 
was the last authentic document which had 
arrived, and contained all the information 
which the Government at present had. 
The noble Lord must be aware, that it 
would be very imprudent in Government 
to act on loose and vague reports. 

Lord Teynham expressed surprise, that 
Government should not have been able to 
procure information of so late a date as 
that which had been obtained by private 
individuals. Some of these had received 
information of so late a date as the 4th of 
May last, and it was singular that the 
Government alone should be uninformed. 
Some of these accounts stated, that there 
were no lands fit for cultivation beyond 
certain mountains mentioned; and that 
the people were suffering very considerably. 
He hoped that the Government would 
give directions to afford some relief to 
those who were suffering from the effects 


the Swan River. 
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of a speculation undertaken without con- 
sideration, and concluded by moving for 
an account of the number of ships cleared 
out for the Swan River Settlement, during 


a certain period, and for an account of | 


the lands in cultivation there. 


Lord Goderich observed, that the in- | 


formation to which the noble Lord had 
alluded, as having been obtained by pri- 
vate individuals, was not direct from the 
Swan River; but from other quarters, 
which probably came from the Swan River, 
if it came at all, at a much earlier period 


than the information received by the | 


Government. 


noble Lord’s Motion, there could be no | 
objection to it, and he would only add | 


to it, that the communication from Go- 
vernor Stirling to Sir George Murray, 
dated the 20th of January last, be laid on 
the Table. 

Motion agreed to. 


Suirs 1n Common Law Courts.] 
Lord Wynford moved the second reading 
of the Suits in Common Law Courts Bill. 
He would not have done so in the absence 
of the Lord Chief Justice, but he proposed 
that the discussion on the Bill should 
take place on the motion for committing 
it after the recess. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that one of the 
clauses related to bona fide possessions, 
and he beiieved that many noble Lords 
would oppose that clause, and object to 
the Bill in detail, whilst others would op- 
pose its principle. 

Lord Wynford said, that he should have 
no objection to strike out that clause, if 
any noble and learned Lord would take 
upon himself the responsibility of object- 
ing to it. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he should ex- 
press his dissent to the clause in the com- 
mittee. 

Lord Wynford would then readily strike 
it out. 

Bill read a second time. 


WOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, Dec. 20. 


Minutgs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
Alderman Woop, number of Persons employed in the 
publie Offices in 1828 and 1829, with their pay or Salary. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Sapier, from Newbury, for 
an increase of the import Duty on flour; and from a 
Parish in Galway, relative to the Elective Franchise. For 
the abolition of Slavery, by Mr. Saver, from Leeds: 
By Lord Morpetn, from Barnsley, and other places in 
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As to the first part of the | 
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| Mr. LENNARD, from Malden; and from Montague Bur- 

goyne, praying that the Forest of Waltham might be in- 
closed, and the Crown compensated for its loss: —By Sir 
| R. Fereuson, from Cupar and Nottingham. By the 
| 


Liverpool Election. 


same hon. Member, from Dunbar, Crail, and another 
place in Scotland, for a Reform in Parliament; and from 
Kileardy, against the Tax on Candles, By Lord Mor- 
' PETH, from Barnsley, for the repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes. 


Cuurcnu EstasLisHMent In Ire- 
LAND.] Sir John Newport said, that in 
moving for a return connected with the 
Established Church in Ireland, his object 
was, to avert the evils now impending 
over that establishment, and to correct 
i whatever abuses there existed under the 
, present system. He had in his possession 
aecounts of two cases of a Distress for tithes 
| levied in Dublin lately—the one was for 
| fifteen, and the other for sixteen years’ 
; arrears. The hon. Baronet then moved, 
'than an humble address be presented to 
| his Majesty, praying that there be laid 
| before the House a copy of the Commis- 
| sion issued on the 4th March last, for an 
| Inquiry into the Established Church in 
lreland.—Ordered. 


Rerorm.| Mr. Kennedy presented 
Petitions from the Corporation of Glas- 
gow, the Corporations of the Burghs of 
Dundee, and from the Royal Burghs of 
Jedburgh and Dumfries, praying for an 
extension of the Scottish franchise. 

Sir J. Newport cordially supported the 
prayer of these petitions. He was of 
opinion, that a similar extension of the 
franchise in Ireland should be granted. 
In several of the Irish boroughs, the right 
of sending Representatives to that House 
was confined to a sovereign and twelve 
freemen, a great portion of whom were 
generally non-residents. Even before the 
Union, such, in many instances, was the 
case. He would mention the town of 








Galway as an example. He also knew 
three boroughs, of which the whole num- 
ber of voters did not amount to thirteen, 
that sent six Members to Parliament. He 
spoke of matters as they stood before the 
Union, but at the same time he must re- 
mark, that this grievance, in a great mea- 
sure, still continued. 


Liverroot Exvrcrion.] Mr. Robin- 
son said, he had to present a Petition from 
an individual who was a party to the peti- 
tion which he had formerly introduced to 
the House, against the return of his hon. 





Yorkshire:--By Mr. J. BrougHam, from Kelso:—By 


and learned friend (Mr. Ewart), for the 
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town of Liverpool. The petitioner stated, 
that there were 4,500 voters in that town, 
and that it was perfectly capable of proof, 
that four-sixths of them were bribed at 
the late election. The petitioner was, 
therefore, of opinion, that whatever plan 
of parliamentary reform his Majesty’s 
Ministers might think proper to bring for- 
ward, still the Representation of the town 
of Liverpool should be taken into serious 
consideration by that House. The reason 
why this petition was now offered to the 
House was, because an idea had gone 
abroad that his hon. and learned friend 
intended to vacate his seat, and that no 
inquiry would, in consequence, be insti- 
tuted into these proceedings. Such was 
the ground of the petition, which prayed, 
that even if the seat were vacated, the 
House would itself adopt such measures, 
with reference to the proceedings at the 
late election, as might seem right and 
proper, 

General Gascoyne thought, the peti- 
tioner had gone too far in declaring that 
he could prove bribery and corruption, and 
then insinuating that his (General Gas- 
coyne’s) hon. and learned colleague meant 
to evade the charge. He trusted that his 
hon. and learned colleague had been in- 
formed of the intention to present this 
petition. 

The Speaker begged hon. Members, 
before they proceeded further, to bear in 
mind, that if this were an election petition, 
it was too late; and if it were not an 
election petition, it would be well to in- 
quire how far they would prejudge this 
case, or enter into a subject which must, 
by the law of the land, be examined 
before a committee. 

Mr. Ewart gladly availed himself of 
the opportunity afforded him by his hon. 
friend, to answer the first statement of the 
petition. He could only say, that the 
shadow of such an idea as the acceptance 
of the Chiltern Hundreds had never 
crossed his mind: it would be the derelic- 
tion, not only of individual duty, but of 
public duty also, since public justice must 
necessarily suffer, if he, who felt himself 
comp'ietely innocent, basely acquiesced in 
the charge of guilt. If consciousiy to do 
nothing wrong, to sanction nothing wrong, 
or to wish it,—if this constituted innocence, 
then was he most truly and completely 
innocent. There was one portion of the 
petition, for a knowledge of which he had 
been indebted to the courtesy of his hon. 
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friend, which suggested some extension of 
the franchise at Liverpool. He (Mr. 
Ewart) was decidedly of opinion, that 
those who contributed to extend the wealth 
and to bear the burthens of a vast com- 
munity like Liverpool, ought to participate 
in the benefits to be found in that com- 
munity; and that they ought, as far as 
Parliament thought fit, to be admitted to 
the privilege of voting. If there was one 
sentiment which could add to his con- 
sciousness of rectitude, it was the confi- 
dence he felt, that he came in for the 
borough of Liverpool with the strongest 
support from the most respectable classes 
of society, and also with the enthusiastic 
acclamations of the people. Even this, 
however, was not to be compared with his 
own deep consciousness of rectitude, to 
which extraneous circumstances could add 
little, and of which no circumstances what- 
ever could deprive him. 

Mr. Robinson expressed his opinion, 
that this was not an election petition. 
The petitioner, anticipating the possibility 
of the petition which he (Mr. Robinson) 
had formerly presented not being inquired 
into, in consequence of the parties not 
entering into recognizances, or from some 
other cause, called on the House to pro- 
secute the matter themselves, should his 
apprehension prove well-founded. Now 
he would ask, whether there was anything 
irregular or informal in that? With re- 
spect to what had fallen from the gallant 
General, he could assure him, that he 
never presented a petition of a personal 
nature without apprising the individual 
to whom it related of the fact. 

Mr. Ewart must do his hon. friend the 
justice to say, that he had communicated 
his intention to him. He begged leave to 
repeat, that he never entertained the 
shadow of an idea of taking the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


SLAVERY IN THE West Inp1Es.] 
Mr. H. Davis presented a Petition, very 
numerously signed, from the inhabitants 
of Bristol, on the subject of West-Indian 
Slavery. He thought it necessary he 
should explain the cause which gave rise 
to the petition. Some time since, a nu- 
merous meeting of the inhabitants of 
Bristol,—called by public advertisement, 
—took place at Bristol, to consider the 
state of slavery in the West Indies, with a 
view of petitioning Parliament for its 
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speedy abolition. Much discussion took 
place, with considerable heat on both 
sides. To allay this irritation, it was 
agreed that certain Resolutions should be 
embodied ina petition, which might satisfy 
both parties. A petition so signed was 
now in course of signature, and would, as 
he understood, be presented to the House. 
If it should be intrusted to him, the hon. 
Gentleman said, he would endeavour to 
behave with strict impartiality to both 
parties. In the mean time he was re- 
quested to present the petition which he 
held in his hand, most respectably signed 
by 2,500 persons, who expressed their 
opinion on this important subject. He 
was informed that both these petitions left 
the question of compensation to the justice 
and wisdom of Parliament. He (Mr. 
Davis) regretted that so much warmth 
should be brought to the discussion of a 
question which required the coolest dis- 
cretion and judgment. He had no hesi- 
tation in allowing, that the greatest part of 
those persons who had petitioned the 
House for emancipation, had been influ- 
enced by the most praiseworthy, and even 
by the most generous motives; but he re- 
gretted, that these motives had not been 
tempered with more political discretion : 
on the other hand, he deeply regretted 
that the planters had not been compelled 
—for they might be compelled through 
their interests—to act fully up tothe reso- 
lutions of the House. He did not intend 
to say more on the importance of the West 
Indies to the mother country, than that 
they paid a revenue of more than 
5,000,000/.; that they received manufac- 
tures from England to more than the same 
amount. They were a great nursery for 
our seamen, and employed 260,000 tons 
of our shipping. 
whatever party, would be so unwise as to 
sacrifice these great advantages to an ab- 
stract principle, unless that principle was 
founded in justice and expediency, and 
unless there was no other mode of obtain- 
ing the wished-for result. In that case, a 
great, religious, and moral country, like 
England, ought to make sacrifices, nay, 
the greatest sacrifices, for the sake of such 
a principle. But if it could be proved 
that by delay, assisted by religious educa- 
tion, the slave could be better prepared 
for that freedom which all parties were 
anxious he should possess, and that by 
this delay the stumbling-block in the way 
of sudden emancipation, namely compen- 
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sation, could be got rid of, few persons 
would doubt which course ought to be 
pursued, especially if the House were of 
opinion with him, that sudden emancipa- 
tion might lead to all the horrors of St. 
Domingo, and be as injurious to the slave 
for whose benefit it was asked, as for the 
planter, who would by it be involved in 
irretrievable ruin. He (Mr. Davis) had 
given a most conscientious and unbiassed 
opinion on this great question; for if he 
were asked on which side his advocacy 
would most benefit his political interest, 
he really could not answer. Perhaps what 
he had said would not please either party. 
He concluded by stating, that the West- 
India colonies were at present in the most 
abject state of distress—that they required 
all the fostering aid of the Government at 
home, and he trusted that this aid would 
be afforded in the next Session of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. £. Baillie trusted, the House would 
allow him to make a few observations on 
the subject, which was deeply interesting 
to his constituents. He coincided most 
heartily in the prayer of the petition, and 
in the sentiments expressed init. Several 
hon. Gentlemen, when a petition of this 
description was presented from Liverpool 
a few nights ago, agreed in the cpinion, 
that a temperate compensation should be 
made to the West-India proprietors. One 
learned Member, in particular, argued 
much in favour of the principle of compen- 
sation, which ought to be fairly treated. 
He did not mean to say, that all the expect- 
ations of the West Indies were to be 
realised ; but the principle of compensa- 
tion should be admitted in justice to the 
West-India proprietors. Representing the 
city of Bristol, whose inhabitants were 
deeply interested in this question, he 
thought it his duty to give his most cor- 
dial support to the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Weymouth, and every other hon. 
Member who should assis’ in carrying into 
effect what he believed to be the wish of 
the people of this country generally, and 
the expressed wish of the House—the 
abolition of negro slavery. The principle of 
compensation being once fairly admitted, 
he should, as a West-India proprietor, 
and as amember for Bristol, be most happy 
to give his cordial support to every mea- 
sure that could promote the emancipation 
of the slaves, and further the wishes of 
the people. And in case that the period 
at which the abolition of slavery might 
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take place should be more distant than 
some hon. Members expected, he should 
be happy to give his most cordial support 
to any measure which might tend to ad- 
vance the period at which so desirable an 
object could be obtained. He was as 
anxious to attain that object as any of the 
hon. Gentlemen who were the warmest 
advocates for the complete abolition. He 
was a Member of the House fifteen years 
before, when the Slave Registry Act was 
passed, he had given his support to that 
measure, and had always been happy in 
reflecting that he did so. 

Mr. Evans wished to make a very few 
observations on what had fallen from hon. 
Gentlemen on this subject. When the 
House was told, that this question must 
stand, not on justice, but expediency, he 
must say that he could not subscribe to 
such a doctrine. ‘The House was told, 
too, that the slaves should be better edu- 
cated, in order that they might be the 
fitter prepared for emancipation. But he 
would ask the House to consult any author- 
ity, to read the public papers, and then 
hon. Members would be convinced that 
there was no disposition in the masters to 
prepare for the abolition of slavery, by 
educating their slaves. He, therefore, was 
not disposed, looking to what had been 
already done in the West Indies, to place 


much confidence in the planters; and if 


the Government did not take some steps to 
promote the amelioration of the condition 
of slaves, it would lose the confidenee 
which he, in common with the great mass 
of the community, was disposed to place 
in his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Titnes iN IneELAND.] O'Gorman Ma- 


hon presented a Petition from the parish of 


Clondegad, in the county of Clare, with 
reference to tithes and church-rates. These 
rates were considered to be one of the 
principal causes of the disturbances in 
England—and innumerabie petitions were 
presented from its various districts, com- 
plaining of them. The English petitions 
were all from Protestants; and he cer- 
tainly thought, that petitions complain- 
ing of the exaction of church-rates and 
tithes, for the support of Protestant 
churches and parsons, coming from the 
Catholics of Ireland,should meet with atten- 
tion. The petitioners stated, that in their 
parish there was no Protestant church, no 
Protestant clergyman, and no Protestant 
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inhabitants, and that, notwithstanding, 
tithes and church-rates were as regularly 
enforced as if the whole parish was com- 
posed of Protestants. | 

Sir R. Inglis reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber that, tithes were paid exclusively by 
the land, and if the Church did not re- 
ceive them, a sum equal to them would 
go to the landlord, and the people would 
not be benefitted by the abolition of tithes, 

Mr. Hume could not allow the observa- 
tion to pass, that the landlord was the 
only person affected by the tithe-system, 
without notice. The manner in which 
the tithes were collected was productive of 
more evil than the hon. Member appeared 
to be aware of. No kind of tax was so 
productive of inconvenience to individuals, 
and the community generally, as tithes 
and the system of levying them; and he, 
therefore, hoped that some measure would 
be adopted, without delay, to effect a be- 
neficial alteration in the system. 

O’Gorman Mahon, though he wished 
not to treat with levity what fell from the 
hon. member for Oxford, could not avoid 
noticing that that hon. Member seemed to 
think that the land produced wealth with- 
out labour, and accordingly, in his esti- 
mation, the people and their just com- 
plaints passed for nothing. It was not 
the land, but the people, who complained 
that they had to pay tithes to a Protest- 
ant Church, though there was not a Pro- 
testant in the parish. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Newgate in Dublin. 


NewGate anp Recorper oF Dus- 
L1N.] O’Gorman Mahon rose to present a 
Petition from the untried prisoners con- 
fined in the gaol of Newgate, in Dublin. 
They complained that they had been for a 
long period immured in the dungeons of 
that gaol, and that they had not an 
opportunity of being tried, in consequence 
of the absence of the Recorder, who was 
attending his parliamentary duties in that 
House. He was bound to consider the 
petitioners innocent until they were found 
guilty, according to law, and he conceived 
that they had just reason to complain of 
this hardship. The petitioners were in 
number ninety-five, who had been confined 
on various charges, and they could not 
obtain a trial in consequence of the cir- 
cumstance which he had stated; they 
were thus kept in prison, because the 
Recorder of Dublin, who ought to be at 
his post to try them, was a Member of that 
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Hosé. He had also héard a cottplaint 
from a cofistittietit of the léarnéd Gentle- 
mah; who was how in London, aiid who 
said, that he could not gét the Recotder 
to attend to his duty in Parliatient, as he 
hdd gone back to Dublit to attend his 
duties ds Recotdér. That fact provéd 
that the duties of the two offices were 
quité incompatible. These utifortunate 
prisonets wére confined in dungeéoiis, and 
could not obtain a trial because the learned 
Recorder said, that he iriust attend his 
duties here-—and when a respectable con- 
stituent of his, a gentleman connected with 
the silk-trade, and who was anxious to 
have something done in Parliament for 
the employment of the people, called upon 
him here to bring the question before 
Parliament, “oh!” quoth the Recorder, 
“T can’t go to the House when that 
question comes on, for I must return to 
Dublih to discharge the priscners untried 
in Newgate gaol.” Was there not reason 
then for the petitioners to seek for rédress 
dt the bar of that House? Was it not hard 
that tiany of them who might be innocent 
should be immured at this season, when 
every man wished to be at home with his 
family? It was an exceedingly great 
hardship upon them, One gentleman 
who had signed this petition, and for 
whose réspectability he could vouch, Mr. 
A. M‘Donnell, stated, that he was con- 
fined in Newgate, on a charge of assault 
—that he had been confined for a length 
of time, and that he could not obtain a 
trial in consequence of the absence of the 
Recorder. He (Mr. M*‘Donnell), also 
alleged that certain abuses existed in con- 
nection with the gaol of Newgate, which, 
if the allegations were true, should be re- 
medied. He stated, that on one night he 
sent for the Protestant chaplain attached 
to the gaol, intimating, which was the 
case, that he was seriously ill, that it was 
a life and death case, and wanted his 
assistance, and that the chaplain would 
not come, because it was past ten o’clock ; 
and he also alleged, that the medical men 
connected with the gaol refused to attend 
him that evening too, on the pretence that 
they had regular hours for attendance, and 
that time was not included in them. The 
incompatibility of the two offices of Re- 
corder and Member of Parliament was so 
obvious, that some remedy should be ap- 
plied to the evil in this instance. Last Ses- 
sion he understood that the Legislature 
had passed a law rendering the situation of 
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Metnber of Parliament and Master in 
Chancery incompatible; that was the case 
of Mr. Ellis, who was allowed to choose 
betweén the two offices. He thought, that 
the same rule should be applied in this 
instance. There was a grant of Parliament 
in addition to what was allowed by the 
Corporation of Dublin, to the Recorder of 
that city; he believed it was about 5004. 
or 600/., and he now gave notice, that 
whenéver that vote came before the House, 
he would move, that it be withheld until 
the Recorder of Dublin made his selec- 
tion between the office of Recorder and 
that of Member of that House. He re- 
peated, that the two offices were perfectly 
incompatible, for even with a limited por- 
tion of ubiquity—it was impossible that 
the learned Gentleman could discharge 
the duties of both properly and efficiently. 

Mr. A. Lefroy remarked upon the un- 
fairness of making such an attack in the 
absence of the Recotder, who was, he was 
certain, able to clear himself from any 
imputations which the petitioners or the 
hon. Gentleman might cast upon him. 
He wished to know from the hon. Member, 
whether he was certain that the discharge 
of the prisoners in question was not owing 
to other circumstances besides the absence 
of the Recorder. This he knew, that pre- 
vious to the Recorder coming over here, 
he had tried all the prisoners who were 
then ready for trial, to the perfect satis- 
faction of the public. He was also desi- 
rous to ascertain from the hon. Gentle- 
man whether he had acquainted the Re- 
corder with the charges which were pre- 
ferred against him in this petition, previous 
to his presentation of it ? 

O’Gorman Mahon said, that one of the 
allegations of the petitioners was, that 
many of them had been confined in pri- 
son for thirty and forty days—a term too 
long for those who were innocent, and 
even the guilty had a right to be brought to 
trial. These men would not, surcly, have 
been so long confined had the Recorder 
been at his post. He did not want to throw 
any imputations on the Recorder. It was 
manifestly impossible for him to commu- 
nicate the contents of this petition to the 
Recorder, for he had received it since the 
departure of that learned Gentleman for 
Dublin. He must repeat, that the two 
offices were quite incompatible, if the 
learned Gentleman possessed a limited 
extent of ubiquity. 

Sir Robert Peel apprehended, that the 
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hon. member for Clare laboured under 
some misapprehension or mistake in this 
instance, with regard to the duties of a 
Recorder. The hon. Gentleman had con- 
tended that the office of Recorder and 
that of Member of Parliament were in- 
compatible—upon that point he should 
not now enter, but the hon. Member 
derived his proof from the fact, that some 
prisoners were lying over for trial in New- 
gate gaol, in Dublin. He believed it 
was the case in Dublin, as in London, that 
certain Sessions were held at certain pe- 
riods of the year, at which the Recorder 
attended as the assessor of the Corpora- 
tion, and at which the prisoners ready for 
trial were put on their trial accordingly. 
If the Recorder attended regularly at 
these Sessions, he did not think that the 
administration of justice suffered from his 
being a Member of that House. He 
doubted whether any injustice were done 
to the prisoners if they were tried at the 
first Sessions after their commitment, pro- 
vided they were ready for trial. That 
appeared to him the true state of the case, 
and if his memory served him right, the 
Sessions were held in Dublin as here, at 
stated periods in the year. 

Mr. Hume conceived that this was a 
most important question indeed. The 
duties of the two offices were perfectly in- 
compatible, and when the subject was 
mentioned, the right hon. Baronet, who 
was lately Minister of Justice, rose to find 
excuses for it. Ifthe Recorder attended 
to his duty in Dublin, it was impossible 
that he could attend to his duty in that 
House. 
Parliament always to be in his place, and 
how could the Recorder of Dublin fulfil 
that duty? He wondered that his Majes- 
ty’s late Government did not take up this 
question. He was surprised that the 
right hon. Baronet below him, the late 
Home Secretary, did not prevent this 
judicial officer from exercising functions 
so completely incompatible. He trusted 
that the present Government would direct 
their attention to the subject. At all events 
it was the duty of the House, when the 
Estimate came to be voted which included 
the grant for the Recorder of Dublin, to 
withhold it until he had made his selection 
between the situation of Recorder and 
Member of that House, the respective duties 
of which were so utterly incompatible. 

Sir R. Peel was prepared to answer 
any charges which could be properly 
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brought against the late Administration ; 
but he was not prepared to reply to all 
the charges which the most utter ignor- 
ance of the law and constitution of the 
country might prefer against it. Nobody 
could have made such a charge unless he 
were more utterly ignorant than a gen- 
tleman holding the situaiion of the hon, 
Member ought to be. He would tell the 
hon. Member that no principle of the con- 
stitution was better established, than that 
the persons holding judicial ' situations 
ought to be independent of the Crown. 
The Recorder of Dublin was completely 
independent of his Majesty’s Government, 
and he knew of no law to disqualify the 
Recorder from sitting in Parliament, if 
the electors of Dublin chose to send him 
to that House. The hon. Member seemed 
to think that the Minister for the Home 
Department could make the Recorder give 
up his situation, or resign his seat; but 
that Minister had no power to remove 
any Judge from his office. He had no 
more power to make the Recorder of Dub- 
lin relinquish his office than he had to 
make the hon. member for Middlesex re- 
linquish his seat in Parliament. He would 
not enter into the question, whether or not 
the office of Recorder was compatible with 
the duties of a Member of Parliament. 
If the House thought the two situations 
were not compatible, it was for the House 
to alter the law, but on that he would 
give no opinion. He only wished to cor- 
rect the misconception of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and state that he supposed, though 





he did not recollect, that the custom of 


It was the duty of a Member of | Dublin was like that of London, where 


| Sessions were held at stated periods. As 
| for the House withholding the salary now 
given to the Recorder, that was not under 
| consideration ; and when that part of the 
question came before the House in voting 
the Irish Estimates, the hon. member for 
Middlesex might take the opportunity of 
bringing it to an issue. 

Mr. Ruthven explained, that the Re- 
corder of Dublin held Sessions more fre- 
quently than they were held in London. 
In Dublin, he believed, the Sessions were 
held every fortnight. He was of opinion 
that there was no want of attention shown 
by the proper authorities to the state of 
the several gaols in Ireland. He knew 
that any letter from any prisoners to the 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
was sure to meet attention from that 





officer; though he believed that trials had 
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been postponed longer than usual, in con- 
sequence of the absence of the Recorder. 

0’ Gorman Mahon wished to set the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) right as to one 
fact. In Ireland there are no stated 
periods for the sitting of the Recorder. It 
altogether depended on his will, and this 
was generally guided by the state of the 
calendar; and if it should not please the 
Recorder to sit for a considerable time, or 
if hewas absent attending his parliamentary 
duties, the unfortunate citizens of Dublin 
were mulcted in order to support the in- 
creased number of prisoners. Now, the 
keeping persons in prison who were sup- 
plied by the common funds, was an 
injury to England as well as Ireland. He 
held in his hand a document, giving an ac- 
count of 550 English having been relieved 
in Dublin, 440 of whom were sent home 
to their own country. By keeping people 
in prison, the means were diminished for 
relieving distress. There was another cir- 
cumstance, which he conceived rendered 
the presence of the Recorder at all times 
absolutely necessary. It was his duty to 
receive bail in the absence of the Judges 
of the land. This duty could be delegated 
to no other person. The Courts of Dublin 
were different from those of London— 
there they were empowered to issue Writs, 
on oath, for the recovery of debts, from the 
sum of 40s. to 60,0002. Ina late case, a 
merchant of the greatest respectability, and 
of a most ancient family, was, on the 
oath of a common prostitute, obliged to 
find bail to the enormous amount of 
120,000/. Had the Judges been on circuit, 
and the Recorder attending his parlia- 
mentary duties, that gentleman would 
have been obliged to remain in prison, as 
none but these officers were empowered to 
receive his bail. 

Sir R. Peel wished again to declare, 
that he had not intended to canvass the 
question, whether the Recorder should sit 
in Parliament or not. He had only wished 
to state, that the prisoners were detained 
by the rules of the law, and not by the 
absence of the Recorder. 

Mr. Hume said, that he did net expect 
that the right hon. Baronet would take up 
the question in the manner he had done, 
making an attack on him in not a very 
courteous and civil tone. He wished the 
right hon. Baronet to understand, he was 
not one of those men who pretended to be 
acquainted witi every thing, nor did he 
say that he was not, like other men, liable 
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to mistakes; but he was one of those men 
who never palliated nor protected any 
abuse, like the late Minister of Justice. 
He did not accuse Ministers; he only put 
a case, and said, if the late Ministers had 
not done so, he hoped the new Ministers 
would. They had only been fourteen days 
in office, and in that time they had not 
power to remedy all abuses. The right 
hon. Baronet, however, seemed disposed 
to justify his own conduct by a reference 
to the conduct of his successors, [Sir 
R. Peel intimated that he had done no 
such thing.] The language of the right 
hon. Gentleman implied that. He said, 
that it was impossible for the Government 
to remedy the abuse that was complained 
of. Why, he wanted to know, was he ac- 
cused of ignorance? Because the right 
hon. Baronet supposed that he (Mr. Hume) 
thought that a Minister could displace a 
Judge. That was not what he said. The 
hon. Member opposite had made a state- 
ment, and he understood the right hon. 
Baronet had risen to palliate what he con- 
sidered an abuse. In support of his own 
opinions he would refer the right hon, Baro- 
net to his own relative, who was lately the 
opponent at the hustings of the learned Re- 
corder, and was, he understood, at those 
very hustings. Did not the right hon. 
Gentleman to whom he alluded declare 
openly, that the two situations ought not 
to be held by the same person? so that if 
this was ignorance, he shared his ignorance 
with the protegees of the right hon. Bart. 
He thought the language he had used un- 
called for, and the accusation of gross ig- 
norance as ill-timed as it was unfounded. 

Sir Robert Peel was obliged to the hon. 
Member for the lecture, which he had 
read to him about the use of courteous 
and civil terms. He had no _ interest 
or motive whatever to palliate what the 
hon. Member called an abuse. He had no 
interest in the question, and he had de- 
clared, that he would give no opinion on 
the compatibility of the two situations. 
The hon. Member condemned the Mi- 
nisters for not having prevented the union 
of the two situations in the same person— 
an argument he could only have used from 
supposing that the Recorder held his 
office under the Crown. 

Mr. A. Lefroy said, that the present 
Recorder of Dublin had performed the 
duties of his station with attention and 
impartiality, and he thought the charge 
brought against him might have been 
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better made in hi8 presence, or, at least, 
lie should liave had sottie notice of it. 

O’Gorman Mahon 8did, he was wrong- 
fully accused by the hon. member for 
Longford for assailing the learned Re- 
corder in his absence. He had never ut- 
teted a word of accusation against him ; all 
he kad doné was, to repeat the statements 
of thé petitioners, fot which he was in no 
way answerable; ahd as to giving the 
learned Gentleman notice, that would 
have been very difficult, as he was not in 
the way to receive it. The very complaint 
against him was, that he was not present 
where he ought to be, to perform his 
duties; but if he had been here w!.en he 
was at home—then he might have received 
the notice. The fact was, he was not to 
be found anywhere. When asked for in 
Dublin, he was on the stage for London ; 
and inquired after in London, was per- 
haps, in a steani-packet bound for Ire- 
land. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Longford would withdraw his charge 
against him, of having assailed the learned 
Gentleman in his absence. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Dutizs on Baritra.] Mr. Ellice 
moved the tliird reading of the Conso- 
lidated Fund Bill. 

Sir George Clerk would take that op- 
portunity of asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade; if there were any truth in the report 
he had heard, of its being the intention of 
Government to reduce the duties on barilla. 
He had heard that the Officers of the 
Customs had received orders to admit 
foreign barilla at 9 rate of duty much 
below that ordered by the law. The House 
would recollect, that this subject had 
formerly been under discussion, and that the 
duty had been reduced from 117. to 8J. 8s. 
The latter duty had been fixed by the law, 
and those who were engaged in this branch 
of business depended on the provisions of 
the law being preserved. They were 
thrown into consternation by the rumoured 
change. He wished, therefore, to learn 
of the right hon. Gentleman, if the report 
were true, and he hoped to hear that it 
was incorrect, and that the Government 
had no such intention. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson wes sorry to 
say, that the answer he had given to the 
question of the hon. Baronet was not likely 
to give him satisfaction, or to accord with 
his views, The Government meant to 
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propose a bill to the House for reducing 
the import duties oi barilla to 2. 10s., 
and, in the meantime, théy had given 
orders that barilla should be admitted on 
payment of that duty, the importer giving 
a bond to pay the difference between that 
and any higher duty that might be im- 
posed by Parliament. He kad read over 
the negotiation, which had been catried 
on for some time during last year, with 
the kelp-manufacturers, and he understood 
that they were ready to admit barilla at 
such a rate of duty as he had proposed. 
He should be ready to justify the conduct 
of the Government when he brought in the 
bill, but the House would remember, that a 
discussion took place on the subject last 
Session, and it was agreed that the duty 
on barilla should be reduced. The present 
Ministers only followed the course sketched 
out for them by their predecessors. He 
had at the time concurred in the good 
reasons then assigned for this reduction, 
and he concurred in the opinions of those 
who thought that no injury would be in- 
flicted by the abolition of the duty. He 
thought, too, that the House had consented 
to the principle, that the raw materials 
which entered into some of our most im- 
portant manufactures should not be sub- 
ject to any heavy duties. Barilla was 
much employed in manufactures ; its use 
was extending, and, therefore, it appeared 
to the present Goverriment, as to the late 
Government, that the duties on it ought 
to be reduced. 

Mr. Herries admitted, that it was a 
correct assertion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s late Ministers to propose to Parlia- 
ment a reduction of the duties on barilla. 
A bill had even been prepared for that 
purpose; and in the bill, he was free to 
confess that there had been introduced a 
provision something like the alteration 
now proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He begged, however, to say most distinctly, 
that, as Parliament were sitting at the 
time the alteration was proposed to be 
made, it would not have been attempted 
without the authority and consent of Par- 
liament. He said thus much with reference 
to the case, not by way of censure, but as 
a warning to the members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the future not to 
meddle with sources of taxation under the 
immediate control of the House. He must 
say, indeed, that, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman was able to state some better 
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reason for the course he had adopted than 
any they had yet heard, there was no 
immediate justification for the haste with 
which he had acted, or for the manner in 
which the duty had been removed. Par- 
liament had always been applied to in 
cases of this kind, when it happened to 
be sitting at the time the alteration was 
determined on. He recollected, indeed, 
one case in which the Government had 
taken it on itself to adopt a similar course 
to that of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that was with relation to Mr. Huskisson’s 
plans on the subject of the Silk-trade ; 
but Parliament was not sitting, and al- 
though its sanction had been obtained im- 
mediately afterwards, upon a discussion in 
which the proposal for the reduction of the 
duties was consented to, yet the course 
had .been found so inconvenient, it was 
not afterwards resorted to. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by declaring that 
. he was favorable to the reduction, and 
so were the members of the late Govern- 
ment; but he thought the course adopted 
in making the alteration, one which should 
not have been made use of while Parliament 
was sitting, and, as far as he could see, 
unoccupied with any business of import- 
ance, which would have delayed an appli- 
cation to it. 

Mr. George Robinson said, he could not 
allow the opportunity to pass, without also 
expressing his objection to the course 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
protested against it as unjust, and calcu- 
lated to produce mischief. This was the 
season at which the merchants who dealt in 
barilla were in the habit of importing the 
quantity they required ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman informed them, that those who 
took out their barilla under the new regu- 
lations were to give a bond for the payment 
of duty, in the event of its being required, 
if Parliament refused to sanction the re- 
duction made by the Treasury. Now, he 
was at liberty to argue, that this assent 
would be refused. He had aright, for ar- 
gument sake, to assume it; and, what, 
then, would be the consequence of this 
refusal, to those who took the barilla out 
for general consumption and sold it to the 
trade, when they were afterwards called 
on to make good the duty on their bond ? 
This was one only of many inconveniences 
which would result from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s interference in the present 
instance with a duty levied under the 
sanction of that House, 
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Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Robinson) might 
have found a very Sufficient justification 
for the course pursued by his Majesty’s 
Government in the observations which had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. That right hon. Geritleman had 
stated, that his Majesty’s late Government 
were themselves prepared to bring in a bill 
for the purpose of reducing the duties, 
That intention had been, indeed, formally 
announced in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment; and although not carried into 
effect, the confusion and the indecision 
which it introduced into every branch of 
the trade had been so extremely prejudicial, 
that many of the dealers, whose future 
condition the hon. Member so much pitied, 
were already quite ruined. As to the 
method by which the Government had 
effected the alteration, they had merely 
followed the precedents on former occa- 
sions of the same description, and he could 
produce ten cases of the adoption of a simi- 
lar course, and full five of them, too, with- 
out the intervening consent of Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman, who had shown 
so much touchiness on the subject, men- 
tioned the case of the silk-duties; but 
there was also the precedent of the alter- 
ation of the sugar-duties, on which occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman (the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) sent an 
order to the Custom House on the Ist of 
July, to take the duty according to the 
new scale, before the House gave its con- 
sent to the change. 

Mr. Herries: ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to forget that the House had passed 
a Resolution sanctioning that scale. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that at all 
events, there were precedents for the course 
adopted, and he thought that it could not 
be denominated in the slightest degree un- 
constitutional, while it must be admitted, 
to be productive of immediate advantage, 

Sir M.W. Ridley also protested against 
the course pursued by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as in the highest degree dangerous 
and injurious, and he hoped, for the sake 
of the kelp-makers of this country, that 
the determination to alter the duty would 
undergo some reconsideration. He was 
convinced that if the kelp-manufacturers 
of our own shores were properly encour- 
aged, that barilla would speedily become 
one of the staples of the country. The 
manufacturers viewed, however, with the 
greatest alarm, the intended alteration of 
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the duties, and he feared, if it was carried 
into effect, that the ruin of the home 
manufacturer must be the inevitable con- 
sequence, 

Mr. Maberly was quite satisfied, that the 
argument of his hon. friend, the member 
for Newcastle, would not bear the test of 
examination. The adoption of any system 
like that which he alluded to for the en- 
couragement of trade, would be most 
pernicious, and would completely fail to 
attain the object aimed at. What would 
be the effect of thus encouraging the 
manufacture of British barilla, by levying 
so heavy an impost on a foreign alkali? 
It would be this—to fix an additional cost 
on the production of every article, in the 
manufacture of which alkali is used; it 
would be to compel the manufacturer to 
resort to a British article, for which he 
would have to pay from fifty to 100 per 
cent, more than what he would procure 
a foreign article of the same quality for. 
His hon, friend would support the manu- 
facture of alkali here by the imposition 
of an immense duty on foreign barilla. 
It was perfectly clear that the English 
manufacturer never could compete with 
the foreigner in the production of this 
commodity; and every attempt to encour- 
age the manufacture of an article at home, 
by the imposition of an enormous duty on 
the foreign article, only inflicted a most 
serious injury on other manufactures in 
which itis used. He was surprised that 
any hon. Member, so conversant with trade 
as his hon. friend, should talk of imposing 
a protecting duty onan article of produce, 
or on a raw material, for the encourage- 
ment of our manufactures. Such asystem 
of trade would cause distress, and would 
ruin many of the important establishments. 
He admitted that, to a particular class of 
manufacturers the duty in question might 
be beneficial; but at a serious loss to the 
community. It was not the interest of 
the country to encourage the production 
of an article which could be produced at 
so much less cost elsewhere; for it was 
obvious, that the adoption of such a line 
of policy must operate as a heavy tax on 
some of our most important manufactures ; 
the demand for which, and in proportion, 
the demand for the labour necessary to 
produce them, must be in the same ratio 
decreased, to the great injury of that class 
of manufacturing labourers engaged in this 
branch of our trade. Mr. Huskisson 
stated, on the production of his schedule 
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of duties, that it was the intention of the 
Government that there should be no higher 
protecting duty than thirty per cent. But 
what was even that rate of protecting duty 
but a tax to the amount of thirty per cent 
on the consumer, on all articles on which 
it is placed? But, in the present instance, 
this protecting duty amounted to more 
than 100 per cent. To talk, therefore, 
of encouraging a manufacture under such 
circumstances appeared monstrous : and 
it was a matter of surprise to him, that 
his hon, friend should be led away by 
such fallacious reasoning, the result of 
which, upon his own argument and shew- 
ing, if pushed to the utmost extent, would 
overlay and destroy the whole productive 
industry of the country. He would add, 
that if the House adopted such a system 
of encouragement for manufactures, it 
would have infinitely more complaints of 
distress than at present. 

Mr. Courtenay spoke against the mea- 
sure adopted by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and observed, that although the late Go- 
vernment did pursue the same course with 
respect to the silk-trade, they never had 
recourse to it afterwards. No such pro- 
ceeding had been adopted whilst the right 
hon. member for Harwich (Mr. Herries) or 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald filled the office of 
President of the Board of Trade. Those 
Gentlemen always set their faces against 
the practice, from a consideration of the 
inconvenience which had resulted from it 
in the case quoted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. That right hon, Gentleman ought 
to remember, that this was a protecting 
duty, and that he could not abrogate it 
without exposing the manufacturer to great 
inconvenience. He regretted, indeed, 
that the Government had followed the 
only bad precedent it could find in the 
present instance. 

Mr. Attwood said, the five instances 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
even if they had been found to prove that 
there were precedents for the measure, 
formed no justification in his mind for an 
act of gross usurpation of the powers of 
Parliament by any Government, and more 
particularly by the members of a Govern- 
ment scarcely yet fully installed in the 
offices to which they were appointed. In 
his opinion, it was not for the members of 
a Government of that kind to take on 
themselves the responsibility of interfering 
with the exercise of one of the most im- 
portant privileges of Parliament—the re- 




















gulation of a great branch of commercial 
taxation. It was for Parliament, and not 
for the Government, to judge of the fitness 
of the reduction of the duties. The right 
hon. Gentleman, it was true, said, that it 
was determined to submit the subject to 
Parliament, and that bonds were to be 
taken for the duties; but he thought that 
the observations of the member for New- 
castle (Sir M. Ridley), with respect to the 


feelings and views of the barilla manufac- | 
turers of this country, would show how | 


unwise and impolitic had been the haste 
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cause it was the opinion of the present 
Ministers that the removal was necessary 
for the public service, and they had, 
therefore, taken upon themselves the full 
responsibility which attached to it. He 
agreed with the hon. Member, that it was 
not usual to remove gentlemen placed in 
the situation of Under Secretary, and he 
also agreed with him, that one of the rea- 
sons for not removing them was because 
they were not considered open to politi- 
cal partialities; but the existence of po- 


| litical partiality in the present case was pre- 





exercised on the occasion, and that Par- | cisely the reason why the removal had 
liament were not so fully prepared to | taken place. 


sanction the alteration as the right hon. | 


Gentleman imagined. Parliament justly 
and wisely viewed with jealousy any at- 
tempt on the part of the Executive to in- 


Mr. Ruthven approved highly of the 
| conduct of the Ministers on this occasion, 
and declared, it was absolutely necessary 
| for the good government of Ireland that 





terfere with any branch of that taxation | the office of the Under Secretary of State, 
which was only to be removed or imposed | which had long been a nest of partiality 


by its full public assent. 


|and party spirit, should be thoroughly 
| cleared. 


Unpver SECRETARY FOR IRELAND.] | 


Mr. G. Bankes, on the question being 
again put, said, he wished to take the 
opportunity to ask a question of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Graham), 


on the subject of the removal from office | 


of the Under Secretary of State for Ire- 
land. He understood that Mr. Gre- 
gory, the Gentleman who filled that office 
under several successive Administrations, 
had been dismissed by the present Govern- 
ment. Now, as it was a recognized prin- 
ciple that Under Secretaries, although re- 
movable by a new Government, were gene- 


rally retained for public convenience, | 


and because they were not supposed to 
be influenced by any political partialities, 
the dismissal of Mr. Gregory, a man pos- 
sessed of great experience in his office, 
able to serve the public, and willing to 


LecaL APPOINTMENTS IN IRELAND.] 
On the question being again put, Mr, 
| George Dawson said, that as it was not 
probable he should have another oppor- 
tunity for some weeks to come, to attract 
the attention of the House to what he 
, considered an important subject, he felt it 
necessary to make a few observations on 
the recent appointments and changes in 
‘Ireland. He believed that all men were 
agreed on the question of the fitness of 
the persons who were appointed to fill 
these offices, and he was confident, in- 
deed, that the learned Gentleman raised 
to the bench of the Common Pleas, would, 


in a very brief space of time, satisfy all of 


the propriety of his elevation. It was 


/not so much to the men who were placed 


continue his services, had excited much | 


surprise both in England and _ Ireland. 


Under such circumstances, and when the | 


public convenience would have been con- | 


sulted by retaining Mr. Gregory’s services, 
it was desirable to know, if it was true that 
he had been removed, on what ground the 
country had been subjected to the ex- 
pense of the retiring allowance which that 
gentleman would be entitled to demand. 
Sir James Graham said, he should endea- 
vour togive a short answer to the somewhat 
lengthy question of the hon. Member for 
Corfe Castle. It was quite true that Mr. 
Gregory had been removed from the office 


in the new situations, as to the manner 
in which they were so placed, that the 
objections were taken; and he believed 
he spoke the feelings of the people of Ire- 
land when he said, that the appointment of 
(Lord Plunkett) to the head of the Court 
of Chancery had excited the utmost dis- 
satisfaction and astonishment. On a 
former occasion, he (Mr. Dawson) had 
asked a question of the noble Lord (Al- 
thorp) with respect to that appointment, 
and the noble Lord seemed to know very 
little about it. He had, however, since 
learnt, that Lord Plunkett had been se- 
lected for the appointment because the 
Government had occasion fora_ political 





he held under the late Government, be- 





Judge. Now, in his humble opinion, Ire- 
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land had had enough of political Judges ; 
and if the principle of selecting Judges 
for their politics was once to be enter- 
tained, the House would soon be visited 
by such a flight from the four Courts that 
it would soon become tired of the company 
of Irish barristers. It was now four years 
since Sir Anthony Hart had been appoint- 
ed Lord Chancellor of Ireland, purely be- 
cause it was agreed by all parties that Ire- 
land required a Judge who was not mixed 
up with politics; and they were now told, 
that it was neeessary to displace him for 
a Judge who was mixed up with politics, 
and whose appointment was looked on by 
all parties, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
with equal dread and consternation. It 
was, indeed, notorious, that Lord Plunkett 
was not popular with the Catholics, and 
was looked on with distrust by all the 
Protestants. They were told, however, in 
this country, thatthe noble Lord’s appoint- 
ment was the more worthy of approbation, 
because he must be ranked among the 
most strenuous supporters of the Esta- 
blished Church. But it was well known 
to every body in Ireland, that Lord Plun- 
kett was bred a Dissenter, and that he is 
not by any means likely to be extremely 
zealous in favour of the Church, The 
measure had been recommended by the 
assertion, that there was to be a saving of 
2,000/. a year in the future salary of the 
Lord Chancellor. All this sounded well 
in words, but how did it correspond with 
the conduct of Ministers in that House ? 
Some ten days ago, the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved for a 
Select Committee of that House, to report 
on the amount which it considered fit- 
ting to be given to the Ministers of the 
Crown, because they thought that course 
would be more grateful to the country, 
and prove more beneficial to the public 
service, than if they were to make the re- 
ductions themselves; but in this case, 
where the salary of a great law-officer and 
a member of the other House, was con- 
cerned, they seemed to have no hesitation 
in fixing the amount of his salary them- 
selves. There was an inconsistency in 
this not a little remarkable, and even ridi- 
culous. It appeared, indeed, as if Minis- 
ters merely intended to throw a tub to the 
whale, for the gratification of the popular 
feeling of the moment; but that, in any 
ease where a point of patronage was con- 
cerned, they could come to a decisive 
couclusion at once. Either Ministers had 
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not turned their attention to the question 
of economy, notwithstanding all their pro- 
mises—or they did not see their way clearly 
to a performance of them. At all events, 
he was sure that such proceedings would 
not satisfy the country. He now came to 
another point—the retirement of the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. They 
were told, that the Chief Baron had ex- 
pressed a strong desire to retire, and that 
twenty-five years service gave him a tiile 
to demand it. Now, when he (Mr. Daw- 
son) was connected with the Government, 
he knew that nothing was then heard of 
the disposition of the Chief Baron to retire 
—nothing of his indisposition to continue 
to preside on the Bench; and, indeed, he 
might say, that the learned Judge was 
considered to be as fit for the efficient 
performance of his duties as any other in 
the country ; but now they were all ona 
sudden told, that the Chief Baron was to 
retire, and to be bribed with a peerage for 
his complaisance. He did not wish to 
cast any imputation on the learned Chief 
Baron, but he wished the House to recol- 
lect how that learned Judge was situated 
with respect to some of the Members of 
the late Administration. In 1823, his 
hon. friend, the member for Limerick, 
now a member of the Government, made 
a motion in the House which, if it had 
succeeded, would have led to the im- 
peachment of the Chief Baron. He 
had voted against the motion of his hon. 
friend at the time it was brought forward ; 
but was it recollected by some of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and did they 
recollect the position it placed them in 
with regard to the Judge? Did they re- 
member what were the chargesthey brought 
forward against the chief Baron, and sup- 
ported by their deliberate vote in that 
House? Did they remember what they 
had urged against the Judge whom they 
now advised their Sovereign to raise to the 
peerage as a reward for his resigning his 
seat at the time they required it? In the 
year 1823 some of the hon. persons who 
gave this advice brought forward a motion 
against the Chief Baron O’Grady, charg- 
ing him with taking unnecessary and 
illegal fees in his Court of the Exchequer ; 
a charge which, if entertained by the 
House, could have had no other effect than 
that of subjecting him to impeachment. 
The motion was lost, and the Chief Baron 
escaped tlre consequences of its being 
carried—he (Mr. Dawson) having, as he 
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observed before, voted against the accusa- 
tion. But what was the course adopted 
by the supporters of the motion? They 
—the moment they obtained power—re- 
warded with a Peerage the man whom they 
had proclaimed by their vote an extor- 
tioner of illegai fees. And who were the 
persons who composed the minority to 
which he alluded? Who were the Chief 
Baron’s accusers? Why, the very first 
name on the list he found to be that of 
Henry Brougham, now Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England and Keeper of the King’s 
conscience—the very person whose duty it 
beeame, as a public officer, to affix the 
Seal to the Patent of Peerage of the 
Chief Baron; and whose duty it became 
also, as Keeper of the Royal Conscience, 
to'advise his Sovereign with truth and sin- 
cerity on his sense of the fitness of the 
person who was to receive such a dignity 
at his hands. The next name he found 
in the minority was that of the member 
for Montgomeryshire (Mr. C. W. Wynn), 
who was also one of his Majesty’s Cabinet 
Ministers, bound to advise him on this 
subject. Then there were among others 
the names of the hon. member for Li- 
merick (Mr. S. Rice), and that of the hon. 
member for Dungarvon (Mr. Lamb), both 
of them connected with the Government, 
and one of them (Mr. Lamb) the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department—an 
office through which the patent of peerage 
must pass, and in which the hon. Member 
would have, of course, the opportunity of 
pointing out to his brother, Lord Mel- 
bourne, the unfitness, in his opinion, of 
the Chief Baron, for the honour to which 
he was destined.* These, however, were 
the men, who, at this particular time, 
thought the Chief Baron no longer dis- 
qualified for the honours of the peerage ; 
and who even recommended to their Sove- 
reign, that the person whom they had once 
stigmatized by their vote, should be now 
bribed with a peerage to quit the Bench, 
and rewarded also for his compliance with 
3,600/. a-year saddled on the country as 
his pension. He regretted the necessity 
of alluding to these matters at this mo- 
ment, and of troubling the House, but he 
thought it of great importance, that the 
public should estimate properly the value 
of the professions of the Ministry, and 
that they should be informed of the degree 
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of respect with which a Whig Government 
regarded the honour of the peerage, and 
of the regard which they really paid to 
their promises of economy and retrench- 
ment. 

Colonel O’ Grady rose, to express his sur- 
prise that the right hon. Gentleman should 
have ripped up accusations—exploded ac- 
cusations—of ten years’ standing, in order 
to make a point against the Government, 
without giving him (Colonel O’Grady) any 
notice of his intention. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman done so, he should have 
been prepared to prove, that those who 
brought forward those charges against his 
father acquitted him of any criminality, 
and that the public were equally satisfied 
of his innocence. With respeet to the 
imputation of a bribe to leave the Bench, 
he must say, that he never expected to be 
the inheritor of honours acquired in that 
manner. He knew, indeed, that it never 
would be his lot. The character of his 
father placed him above such an imputa- 
tion, and he could say with confidence, 
that if he retired, and he was not yet con- 
vinced that it was his father’s intention to 
retire, his retirement would take place 
without any regard to the official changes 
which would ensue in consequence of his 
doing so. The Chief Baron had been 
frequently offered permission to retire; 
and if, after twenty-five years service, he 
now accepted the offer, he was sure it 
was without the shadow of an imputation 
of impropriety. He trusted the House 
would pardon the time he had occupied in 
giving vent to the feelings which had been 
roused on this occasion ; but he could not 
avoid expressing his surprise, that he had 
not received any intimation of this re- 
newal of the charges against the Chief 
Baron. 

Sir James Graham began, by complain- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken the opportunity of making an attack 
on the Government, at atime when the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) was unavoid- 
ably absent, from a domestic calamity ; 
and his other noble friend (Lord Palmer- 
ston) was also absent, from the pressure of 
the most urgent public business. The 
defence of the measures of the Govern- 
ment had, therefore, fallen on him (Sir J. 
Graham), one of its most unworthy mem- 
bers; and he must take leave to trouble 
the House with a very few observations on 
the extraordinary attack which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made on the while 
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of the conduct of Government, with re- 
spect to the legal appointments. The Go- 
vernment to which he had the honour to 
belong, was on its trial before the country. 
It placed its title to the support of the 
people, through whom it hoped to main- 
tain its power, on three great principles— 
a determination to produce a thorough 
reform in the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment ; a desire to make all practicable re- 
duction in the public burthens, and to 
secure the most rigid economy; and lastly, 
on a zealous endeavour to maintain peace 
in its foreign relations. These were the 
principles of the Government. From the 
trial to which they were to be subjected, 
then, its members did not shrink back, 
for they looked forward with confidence to 
the opportunity of redeeming the pledges 
they had given totheir country. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, the House is to take 
the new law appointments as a specimen of 
the manner in which the Ministers mean 
to redeem those pledges. He hoped he 
was not to take the speech of that evening 
as a specimen of the courtesy of the right 
hon. Gentleman, or of the generosity of 
demeanour with which the acts of the Go- 
vernment were to be henceforth regarded. 
He said right hon. Gentleman-—he at one 
time thought he might have said right 
hon. friend; but if the honour and in- 
tegrity of every member of his Majesty’s 
present Government was to be called in 
question, as he had heard that night, he 
feared he could say friend no more. He 
could scarcely, indeed, believe, that three 
short weekscould have produced sostriking 
a change in the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and so strong an opposition 
to the Government, if he had not heard 
and seen the right hon. Gentleman, when 
opposed to the Ministry of the late Mr. 
Canning, in the year 1827. He must say 
that, situated as he (Sir James Graham) 
then was, in the absence of so many of 
his colleagues, he thought he might have 
expected greater forbearance from the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman had asserted, that it was in- 
expedient to make the appointment of 
Judges, political appointments. In the 
general rule he perfectly agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but the appoint- 
ment of Lord Chancellor, both in England 
and in Ireland, was an exception to that 
rule: he was the political counsellor of 
the Crown. The appointment of Sir 
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general rule in that respect. That matter 
had been explained elsewhere by the noble 
Lord at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Among the many evils which had 
attended the non-settlement of the Catholic 
Question, one of the greatest (and it was 
so stated at the time by the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth), was, 
that it prevented Government from being 
at liberty to choose certain officers whom, 
under other circumstances, they would 
have appointed. Lord Goderich distinctly 
stated, only a few evenings before, that 
this consideration had placed his Majesty’s 
Government under great difficulty, and 
rendered it expedient that Sir Anthony 
Hart should remain Lord Chanceller of 
Ireland, although Lord Plunkett would 
have been a preferable person for that 
situation. As to the expediency at the 
present moment of having a Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, whose political opinions 
coincided with his Majesty’s Government, 
when it was considered that Ireland was 
greatly agitated, and thata powerful party 
was busily engaged in that country in 
attempting to dissolve the Union, he 
thought that all who agreed with him that 
a repeal of the Union with Ireland would 
be equivalent to a dismemberment of the 
empire, and that it would be as injurious 
as a repeal of the Union with Scotland, 
would concur in the propriety of having 
such a Chancellor. If that were the case, 
he begged to ask, whether it would have 
been sound policy for such a consideration 
as 1,400/.a year, atsuch a critical moment 
as the present, to deprive the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland of the valuable services 
of an individual, whose splendid abilities 
had so frequently been witnessed in that 
House, and of whom he might justly say, 
that, in point of talents, eloquence, and 
statesman-like qualities, no equal to him 
could be found in Ireland, and no superior 
in this country. In the appointment of 
Magistrates, Lord Plunkett’s knowledge 
of the individuals, and of their qualifica- 
tions, would be of great advantage. The 
right hon. Gentleman asserted—and_ the 
objection came with a singular grace from 
one who had been so staunch an Orange- 
man—that the appointment of Lord Plun- 
kett to be Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
would be peculiarly obnoxious to the 
Catholics. Why, he had yet to learn. 
He could not, he would not, believe, that 
the Catholics of Ireland would view with 
an evil eye, one who had been among their 
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most triumphant advocates, and to whom 
they were under the greatest obligation. 
But the right hon. Gentleman also ex- 
pressed his persuasion, that the noble Lord 
would be equally disliked by the members 
of the Church of England, as his ancestors 
were Dissenters. But he begged to ask 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, whether, 
when the noble Lord was his colleague, 
he had not fought manfully in the battles 
which the right hon. Baronet had main- 
tained in favour of the Protestant estab- 
lishment in Ireland; and whether he had 
not in later years evinced an equal attach- 
ment to that establishment? Then came 
the expense. As his noble friend in an- 
other place had observed, it was surely no 
bad bargain for the public to obtain the 
services of such a man, and at the same 
time a permanent saving of 2,000/. a year, 
at the expense of a pension of 3,600/.a 
year during the life of a very old man. 
The right hon. Gentleman complained 
of a want of candour in this proceeding, 
and said, that the settlement of the Lord 
Chancellor’s salary should have been left, 
like the settlement of other salaries, to the 
committee. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man should recollect, that the appointment 
was to be made, and therefore it was 
politic to reduce the salary before Lord 
Plunkett accepted the office. Other offices 
were not under the same circumstances, 
and he was sure that the Administration 
would most readily furnish every possible 
information to the committee, and be able, 
he had not the smallest doubt, to satisfy 
every Member, of the propriety of the 
proceeding. So much for the appoint- 
ment of Lord Plunkett. Of the appoint- 
ment. of Mr. Doherty to the office of 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, it 
must be unnecessary for him to say any- 
thing, as the right hon. Gentleman himself 
acknowledged, that it was unexceptionable. 
The retirement of the Lord Chief Baron, 
also, was an occurrence quite independent 
of any political consideration; and the 
original suggestion of that retirement did 
not proceed from his Majesty’s present 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that he was not aware of any inten- 
tion of the Chief Baron to retire, until he 
was tempted by a peerage. The late Go- 
vernment had, however, proposed to the 
Chief Baron to retire; and all that the 
present Government had done was, to adopt 
such measures as might render that pro- 
position effective. With respect to his 
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retiring pension, the length of the Chief 
Baron’s services had entitled him to de- 
mand that whenever he should think fit. 
He knew not that it was necessary for him 
to trespass longer on the attention of the 
House: if he had not succeeded in fully 
vindicating the Government, he was sure 
that it was not from the weakness of its 
cause, but the deficiencies of its advocate. 
The general disposition of his Majesty's 
Government to retrench as much as possi- 
ble, had, in his opinion, been very unequi- 
vocally evinced. They had already re- 
duced the offices of Treasurer of the Navy, 
Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, Vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, and Postmaster- 
general of [reland. 

Mr. G. Lamb begged to say afew words 
in answer to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, respecting 
the opinions of the small minority, who, 
seven or eight years ago, had voted onthe 
question to which the right hon. Gentle- 
manalluded. As he (Mr. Lamb) believed 
that he was almost the only Member pre- 
sent who had belonged to that small 
minority, the responsibility of defending 
their conduct devolved upon him. He 
trusted he was not unequal to that task; 
but he thought it would have been more 
accordant to justice, although not perhaps 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s view of it, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had abstained 
from touching upon that subject, in the 
absence of those who were more competent 
to answer. He confessed, that he was 
never more astonished than at the propo- 
sition which had been advanced by the 
right hon. Gentleman. That proposition 
was to the effect, that although the House 
had determined, on the occasion in ques- 
tion, that the Chief Baron should not be 
put on his trial, he should nevertheless be 
now treated as if he had been, not only 
tried, but convicted. Was the acquittal 
by that House nothing? He had always 
been taught to consider a person innocent 
before he had been tried; the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to consider persons 
guilty after they had been acquitted. But 
because he had been one of a small mi- 
nority who had formerly voted for putting 
the Chief Baron on his trial, was he there- 
fore ever after to consider that learned 
person as unfit for office or for honour, 
and to hunt and persecute him to the end 
of his life? He had not a very clear re- 
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sideration of those circumstances, he had 

not thought the case so strong a one as in 

the first instance it appeared to be. This, 
however, was certain, that Chief Baron 

O’Grady had been acquitted by the House 

of Commons, and under such circum- 

stances, to have stopped the current of 
those rewards and honours to which he 
was entitled by his long services, would 
have been nothing less than gross persecu- 

tion. * 

Mr. M. A. Taylor was ove of those 
who, on the occasion alluded to, had voted 
for Parliament’s sending the Chief Baron 
to trial in some other place. The minority 
was small, but among them were the pre- 
sent Lord Lyndhurst, and others whose 
Opinions were entitled to respect. But 
because that was bis opinion ten years ago, 
should he be justified after Parliament had 
determined against it, in maintaining, that 
the learned person in question should not 
have the rewards and honours to which his 
long public services entitled him? Fur- 
ther than that, he had never thought the 
case a strong one; and if he had been a 
friend of the Chief Baron’s, he would at 
the time have advised him to demand an 
inquiry intohisconduct. The proposition 
was, however, over-ruled by the House. 
He had had some connexion with Ireland, 
and he had never known the Chief Baron’s 
integrity as a Judge impeached, except in 
the instance which had been adverted to. 
He was quite ready to take his full share 
of the responsibility of his conduct on 
that occasion ; he did not shrink, he never 
would shrink, from avowing the part he had 
taken; but he must protest against such 
observations, reviving forgotten imputa- 
tions, as had that night been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Lord Morpeth would touch upon only 

_one or two of the multifarious points com- 
prehended in the attack of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He had not the 
honour to know the Chief Baron; but the 
cause of that learned person had already 
been satisfactorily advocated by his most 
natural and competent defender. From 
all that he had heard of that learned 
person, he concurred in everything that 
had been said in his praise. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to consider, that 
the appointment of Lord Plunkett to the 
office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland would 
be equally obnoxious to the Catholics 
and to the Protestants in Ireland. Why ? 
No one had espoused the cause of Ca- 
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tholic emancipation more eloquently, more 
zealously, more fervidly, than Lord Plun- 
kett; and yet, in the fullest flow of his 
efforts, no one had more sedulously ex- 
cepted, and guarded, the interests of the 
Protestant establishment than Lord Plun- 
kett. The right hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed his rooted dislike of all political 
Judges. It was undoubtedly true, that 
Lord Plunkett was a political character ; 
but it should be recollected that he was a 
Judge already. He was a Judge in a 
Court of Common Law. Now, it was 
much more convenient that a political 
character should preside over a Court of 
Equity than over a Court of Common 
Law ; for in Ireland political considerations 
had much greater influence in a Court of 
Common Law than in a Court of Equity, 
What was the substance of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s complaint? That the most 
eminent man in the Court of Equity in 
Ireland had been placed at the head of 
that Court. He was surprised to hear 
the late member for Londonderry utter ex- 
pressions so strong, and which were equally 
applicable to almost every Chancellor in 
Ireland who had preceded Sir Anthony 
Hart. 

Sir John Newport begged to say a few 
words. He was exceedingly surprised to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
say, that the Protestants in lreland would 
look with jealousy on the appointment of 
Lord Plunkett as Lord Chancellor. Did 
he forget, that a most eminent member of 
the Protestant Church of Ireland had 
married his daughter; and that two of 
his sons were in the Church? As to the 
noble Lord’s having been a Dissenter, did 
the right hon. Gentleman forget that Arch- 
bishop Secker, and several other dignitaries 
of the Church of England, had originally 
been Dissenters? With respect to the 
reinoval of the Under-Secretary of State 
in Ireland, such a removal was essential 
to the efficient transaction of the public 
service, and was perfectly justifiable in 
principle, for that officer had often very 
important confidential political duties to 
perform at the Castle, when the Chief 
Secretary must be attending his duties in 
Parliament. He was well aware that the 
best devised measures of any Government 
might be thwarted or neutralized in their 
effects, by being carried into execution by 
unwilling instruments; for he knew, by 
melancholy personal experience, how un- 
satisfactorily business must be performed, 
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when one had to work with such instru- 
ments. The right hon. Baronet explained 
his expression by stating, that when in 
office himself he had been greatly impeded 
in the performance of his public duties, 
by those with whom he was for a period 
obliged to act; and, in conclusion, ex- 
postulated on the hardship, that an Admi- 
nistration, but three weeks in existence, 
should be thus arraigned for the dismissal 
of one of their own officers. 

Sir R. Peel, in what he was about to 
say, and he meant to advert to most of 
the topics which had that evening been 
brought before them, would avoid any 
reference to party. Indeed, he would not 
have spoken at all, had there not been a 
kind of personal appeal to him. In the 
first place, with reference to the dismissal 
of Mr. Gregory, he must beg to bear his 
strong testimony to that yentleman’s 
merits; and he was bound to say, that 
whatever might be Mr. Gregory’s political 
opinions, he (Sir R. Peel) was perfectly 
convinced that that gentleman would not 
withhold that cordial assistance which it 
was his duty to render to those who were 
at the head of his department, whatever 
might be their political conduct. Mr. 
Gregory, however, like other meritorious 
public servants, had been the victim of the 
calumnious press of Ireland. It was well 
known, that whatever might be the tenour 
of any man’s conduct in that country, he 
became obnoxious to the severest censure 
from the press. Be his opinions what 
they might, he could not escape. He be- 
lieved that all thé attacks which had been 
made upon Mr. Gregory were unfounded. 
He believed that that gentleman was in- 
capable of being swayed in his public 
duty by his political feelings. A man of 
greater integrity and honour in private life 
he had never met with. He was bound, 
however, to admit the soundness of the 
statement of the right hon. member for 
Waterford, that those who were responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the Government, 
should be entitled to choose their own 
auxiliaries. No doubt, after thirty years’ 
service, Mr. Gregory was entitled to retire. 
The zeal as well as the length of his 
services, entitled him to grateful consi- 
deration; and he hoped, that no pledge 
which his Majesty’s Government had given 
of retrenchment, would prevent them from 
taking a just and liberal view of Mr. 
Gregory’s claims. The right hon. Baronet 
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his (Sir R. Peel’s) right hon. friend near 
him (Mr. G, Dawson) respecting the re- 
tirement of the Chief Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer in Ireland. It was true 
that his right hon. friend had spoken of 
that learned Judge as “ being bribed into 
retirement”—but what he had meant was, 
that his services, and the growing infirmi- 
ties of years, had entitled him to retire, 
and to an allowance, on the appointment 
of his successor, but that a promotion of 
rank had been unnecessarily added. The 
right hon. Baronet was correct as to the 
Chief Baron’s character having been un- 
tainted by the investigation which his con- 
duct in a certain instance had given rise 
to in that House ; and he was one of those 
who concurred with the decision of the 
House on the matter. When the subject 
of that learned person’s conduct was 
before the House, he (Sir R. Peel) was in 
a position which enabled him to examine 
the circumstances of the case; and with 
all due jealousy for the purity of the 


judicial character, he could not attri- 


bute to him any undue motives, He 
begged to offer a few words of warning 
and exhortation to the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite on this point. The next 
point he would allude to was the implied 
blame of the present Ministers on the late 
Ministry, for not having done as much 
as they promised to effect. The late 
Government had been denounced asa 
Government indifferent to the wants and 
feelings of the people, and indisposed to 
that rigid economy which the necessities 
of the times required. In fact, how- 
ever, it had done a great deal towards 
relieving the burthens of the people. But 
he would ask the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, whether, short as was their ex- 
perience in office,.that experience did not 
convince them that there existed many 
more difficulties between them and their 
wishes, on the score of retrenchment and 
economy, than they were at all prepared 
to expect ?—whether, in fact, it was not a 
very different thing, out of Office to re- 
commend certain popular measures, and 
carry them into effect when in Office ? 
Without wishing to blame Ministers for 
their declarations, he would say, that he 
drew this inference from then—namely, 
that they would, ere long, perceive that 
they had been too precipitate in pledging 
themselves to effect reforms and retrench- 
ments which they would find themselves 
unable fully to realize. With respect to the 
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appointment of Lord Plunkett, he willingly 
admitted that Lord Plunkett was perfectly 
qualified for the stituation of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland; but by the circum- 
stances of his appointment, his Majesty’s 
present Ministers had subjected the coun- 
try to an expense which his Majesty’s 
late Ministers had avoided. If the con- 
duct of the late Administration with 
respect to the office of Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland were recollected, it would be 
evident, that at least they were not so re- 
gardless of considerations of public econo- 
my as had been imputed to them. Sir 
Anthony Hart was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland by Mr. Canning. When 
the Duke of Wellington came into power, 
however, he did not remove Sir Anthony 
Hart, for the purpose of appointing some 
individual more favourable to his political 
opinions. Even after the Catholic Ques- 
tion had been carried, the Duke of 
Wellington acquiesced in the continuance 
of Sir Anthony Hart in the office of Lord 
Chancellor, and thereby spared the public 
the expense of his retiring ailowance. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite said, that 
the office of Lord Chancellor in Ireland 
was necessarily a political office—that it 
was so in England, and that it was so in 
Ireland. Although he would not lay 
down a general rule on the subject, he 
could not agree with the right hon. 
Baronet, that the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land must be a political character. The 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland was placed in 
a situation different from that of the 
Lord Chancellor of England. The latter 
was e2 officio a Minister of State, a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and exercised great 
influence, the former was not the political 
adviser of the Crown. He undoubtedly 
performed some political acts ; chiefly the 
recommendation of Magistrates; but he 
was not the political adviser of the Lord 
Lieutenant. He was sometimes called in, 
on great emergencies, to aid the Counsel 
of the Chief Secretary, who was the civil 
adviser, and of the Attorney and Solicitor 
Generals, who were the legal advisers, of 
the Lord Lieutenant. He mentioned this, 
not by way of hostility to the appoint- 
ment of Lord Plunkett, but to set the 
right hon. Baronet right as to the nature 
of the office of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. Indeed, as a general rule, 
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the truth was, that the less the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland interfered with 
politics, the better. He had stated ona 
former occasion, that the people must not 
be too vehement in their expectations of 
the retrenchment which any Government, 
however disposed, could effect. The time 
was come when the relative claims of 
public servants on that point would be 
judged. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham), when he had Jess ex- 
perience on the subject than at present, 
spoke of the indisposition of the Duke of 
Wellington to retrench to the extent 
necessary for the public good; now he 
(Sir R. Peel) would honestly and frankly, 
but boldly assert, that no member of any 
Administration had ever been more sin- 
cerely desirous of true economy than the 
Duke of Wellington; and that few mem- 
bers of any Administration had ever 
enjoyed equal advantages for enforcing 
the execution of his wishes. He allowed 
that the present Administration had re- 
duced the offices of Vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, of Lieutenant-general of the 
Ordnance, and of the Treasurer of the 
Navy. [It was here intimated to the right 
hon. Baronet, that the last office was not 
abolished-—that its salary only was saved 
by its duties being performed by the Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade.] Well, 
the salary was saved, but that was a species 
of popularity easy of attainment, and in 
which they might find themselves very 
soon excelled. He would not enter into 
the question as to which Administration 
had abolished the office of Post-master 
General of Ireland; but he would affirm, 
that it was the intention of the Duke of 
Wellington to abolish that office. He 
attached, however, but little importance to 
the abolition of one or two offices, and if 
the present Ministers did, could they think 
that what they had already done would be 
considered sufficient? Would it not be 
very easy for anybody to outbid them for 
popularity? Would it not be very easy 
for any man, with more extravagant views 
of what was practicable than those of the 
right hon. Baronet and his friends, to say 
to the people— I will carry on the pub- 
lic service on cheaper terms: I will abolish 
the office of Chancellor ofthe Duchy of Lan- 
caster; I will abolish the office of Lord Privy 
Seal ;[ will abolish the office of Paymaster 
of the Army?” Would he (Sir R. Peel) 
join in counténancing any such declara- 
tion? Certainly not; because he knew the 
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impossibillity of carrying it into effect. 
Did they not feel that the efficient strength 
of the Government for the conduct of 
public business was not sufficient; and 
although they might wish to secure to 
every man throughout the country the 
full reward of his labours, did they not 
feel it was but a delusion to hold out to 
the country at large the expectation of 
any extensive reduction in the expenses of 
the Government ; at least, that any such 
extensive reduction was inconsistent with 
the means of properly conducting the 
public business, considered not with re- 
ference to the individuals concerned, but 
with reference to the discharge of public 
affairs? He said with them, let every 
office that was not absolutely necessary 
be cut down—let them dispense with all 
those places with which they could dis- 
pense: but he hoped that no attempt 
to catch the shadow of a fleeting popu- 
larity would induce the Government to 
waste its proper strength. The question, 
after all, became one as to the merits of the 
late Government, and must be decided 
when they could properly see whether the 
condemnation pronounced against that 
Government, on the ground that it had 
not sufficiently diminished the public ex- 
penditure was well founded [Sir J. Graham 
nodded assent]. If the right hon. Baronet 
could, as by that applauding motion of 
his head he seemed to intimate, show that 
much greater reductions than those made 
by the late Government were practicable, 
no man would be more delighted than he 
(Sir R. Peel) at such a circumstance. It 
would certainly prove, that the late 
Government might have done more; and 
over the advantages which would be 
obtained by the country he should heartily 
rejoice, though he must at the same time 
share in the condemnation of not having 
before conferred them. He would only 
caution his right hon. friends, in the 
most friendly spirit, not to pledge them- 
selves too hastily to a sweeping retrench- 
ment, before they had examined all the 
details of the offices with which they were 
connected —not to promise that reduction 
of salaries which they might afterwards find 
would weaken the public services, and not 
to encourage the public too much in ex- 
pecting that diminution of offices which 
might afterwards be found inconsistent 
with the safety of the country. The 
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tenance of peace. With respect to reform, 
that was not the time to say anything 
about it. The measure was one of too 
much importance to be _ introduced 
incidentally into discussions of that kind. 
He would, however, say, that he trusted 
that the declaration of his Majesty’s Prime 
Minister, that no measure of Reform, not 
consistent with the maintenance of exist- 
ing institutions, should be introduced, 
would be strictly adhered to. With re- 
spect to retrenchment, that must be the 
profession of all Governments—it was so 
of the present—it had been so of the last ; 
and though Members in opposition might 
find fault with the continuance of this or 
that office, it was his firm belief that not five 
years would elapse without the conviction 
arising in the public mind, that these pro- 
fessions had been fulfilled by the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government. With respect 
to the maintenance of peace, though it 
was a popular topic, he was sorry to hear 
the present Ministers state it, as a distin- 
cuishing mark of policy, that they were 
determined, at all hazards, to maintain 
peace. Ofcourse every Government must 
wish to preserve peace. The late Govern- 
ment had always stated that to be its 
wish, and there was no Government but 
what did so; it declared, that it would 
leave no effort untried, consistent with the 
honour of the country, to preserve peace. 
No man felt more than he did the immo- 
rality of war, and the necessity of avoiding 
the rekindling of its flames—no man was 
more deeply convinced than he was, that 
this country was interested in making peace 
—but peace was not always the only ques- 
tion; it was not always to be obtained or 
preserved at the wish of the Government, 
and he doubted the policy of too strong 
and determined a declaration, that at 
any hazard the Ministers of this country 
would preserve peace. He knew that the 
explanation of this was, that they would 
do all they could to maintain peace, but 
that explanation brought the matter back 
to what was said by every Government. 
All he complained of was, that when the 
Government of the Duke of Wellington, 
which was essentially pacific, had confined 
its declarations to the limit of maintaining 
peace to the utmost extent, consistently 
with the honour of this country, the pre- 
sent Ministers should have put it forward 
prominently, as one of their principles of 
Government which was to distinguish 
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would maintain peace at all hazards. He 
concurred with them in thinking that every 
effort, consistent with the honour of the 
country, should be made for the preserva- 
tion of peace; but let not the expressions 
of their determination to preserve it at 
all events, be too strong ; for the interests 
of this country, or circumstances, which at 
this moment it was impossible to foresee, 
might compel them to change their deter- 
mination; and those circumstances might 
possibly be created by too strong a mani- 
festion of their wish to preserve peace. 
He called on them to show, as the late 
Government had done, that in the event 
of there being a necessity for resorting to 
arms, they would at once take up arms. 
He called on them, not only to show this, 
but their conviction also that, in the event 
of such a necessity, they could repose 
with confidence on the belief, that the 
ancient spirit of the country would rally 
round the Government, and carry on with 
courage, with vigour and effect that contest 
which their judgment had declared to be 
inevitable. The right hon. Baronet had 
complained of the course pursued by his 
(Sir Robert Pecl’s) right hon. friend, as 
intended to obstruct the proceedings of 
the Government. He denied that such 
conduct could be justly imputed to his 
right hon. friend. The right hon. Baro- 
net supposed, that that course of con- 
duct proceeded from pique at the loss of 
office. For himself, he could assure the 
House, that so far as place was concerned, 
if he never returned to it he should not con- 
sider it a misfortune ; and that if he ever 
should be recalled to Office, so far as his 

ersonal feelings alone were concerned, he 
should feel it little less thanagreatcalamity. 
Having said so much with respect to the 
points on which he could not concur with 
the present Government, he was happy to 
be able to express his full concurrence with 
them in one matter of great importance ; 
he was pleased, much pleased, with the 
declarations they had made, that they 
would support, at all hazards, the Legisla- 
tive Union of England and Ireland. He 
suggested to the right hon. Baronet, and 
to the other advisers of the Crown, 
whether, if those who agitated this ques- 
tion, but were determined not to bring it 
forward, since they avoided discussion, 
for the purpose of continuing agitation— 
he suggested, he said, to the present 
Ministers, whether it would not be better 
to place on record the opinion of that 
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House—to move a resolution declaratory 
of the opinion of the Legislature? Those 
who thought that the Union ought to be 
dissolved, ought to submit the question, 
not to popular agitation in Ireland, but 
to the deliberation and sanction of those 
branches of the Legislature which were, and 
ought to be, the sole tribunals for deciding 
it. He hoped that the young Members of 
that House, the Gentlemen who, as Catho- 
lic Members, now, for the first time, sat 
amongst them, would show that, whatever 
distinctions might have once existed—what- 
ever inatters might have once created divi- 
sion - the most heartfelt cordiality united 
them in preserving that important union. 
He would gladly sacrifice the office and 
power he had once enjoyed, if the present 
Ministry, more than the last, could secure 
the declaration of Parliament, that England 
and Ireland should share their fortunes in 
peace; and if war was unavoidable, that 
they would fight united together, and by 
their union attain that triumphant success 
which they could not hope to enjoy if 
they were divided. He hoped, too, that 
out of doors the people would not be 
misled by the declamation of affected 
patriots. He hoped that before the in- 
habitants of Dublin could be induced to 
follow the example of Belgium and Paris, 
they would well consider whether they had 
the same justifiable cause of opposition to 
the Government; and even when they 
had settled that point, he trusted that 
they would well consider what was the 
present condition of those countries in 
which Revolutions had taken place, and 
compare jt with the state in which 
they were before the Revolutions had 
begun. In saying that, it was not neces- 
sary to call in question the justice of the 
resistance these people had offered to 
their late governments, it was not neces- 
sary for him (and, indeed, no circumstance 
could induce him to do it) to palliate the 
conduct of those governments; but al- 
though the resistance was justifiable, he 
had a right to inquire whether Revolution 
was not a great evil; and when he looked 
to the condition of France and of Paris, 
and particularly to the condition of the 
working classes, he could not help thinking 
| he was justified even in believing, though 
resistance might be justifiable, that it in- 
volved those who engaged in it in almost ir- 
remediable ruin. He called on the House 
to compare the state of the public funds 
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lution. The resistance was right; it had 
been successful; the most popular men 
were in office; yet how was it that property 
was deemed insecure; that employment 
was almost at an end; that industry was 
paralysed ; that strangers were with- 
drawing from the country, and that the 
condition of the lower classes was infinitely 
worse than it was before the Revolution ? 
If it was so, as he believed it was, then he 
asserted it to be true, that great changes 
in any government could not take place 
without exciting alarm and despondency, 
and without materially and injuriously 
influencing property in the country in 
which the Revolution took place. He 
called on the House—he called on all 
people of property—to be fully aware of 
the mistake they would be committing, 
in dividing this country and Ireland, and 
to be aware of the irreparable evils that 
must result to both from such a measure. 
All people of property were interested in 
this question, and on them he called for a 
calm, considerate, and full attention to 
this subject. In what he had said, he had 
not any intention to stop the course of 
fair economy, but it was impossible to 
read the public Press of this country, and 
to see its appeals to the passions of the 
people, without knowing that while 
economy was put forward as the avowed 
object, the covert design was, to degrade 
and lower all the constituted authorities 
of the country, and to secure for public 
writers that power and authority which 
would be denied them under all other 
circumstances. To gain that end they 
were willing to createtumult and confusion, 
and to subject this country to the worst 
and most degrading of tyrannies—the 
tyranny of an ungovernable mob. 

Mr. Hume thought the discussion now 
introduced had been most unnecessarily 
commenced, and he entered his protest 
against the mode adopted ‘by the right 
hon. Gentleman to prejudice the minds of 
the Government and of that House against 
the adoption of measures of Reform and 
Retrenchment. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had not the slightest 
intention to create any prejudice against 
Reform or Retrenchment, both of which 
he should be happy to see effected, pro- 
vided they did not injure existing insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Hume maintained, that such had 
been the tendency of the right hon. 
Baronet’s observations. He advised all 
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the advocates of Reform and retrenchment, 
to look at the condition of France and 
Belgium, and he held up the misfortunes 
of those two countries in terrorem, over 
those who sought to improve our own in- 
stitutions. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet, that the Revolutions in those 
countries had led, as might be naturally 
expected, to much present misery; but he 
believed, that timely Reform and retrench- 
ment would be the means of preventing 
such a Revolution here. The right hon. 
Baronet had read a severe lecture to the 
lower classes, and to those who called for 
retrenchment, economy, and Reform; but 
had he read a similar lecture to the higher 
classes, who had brought this country to 
its present state? No such thing. Had 
not the Government which preceded the 
present, positively and distinctly refused 
all Reform, which the people had called 
for year after year? The right hon. 
Baronet spoke of preserving existing 
institutions. The people did not wish to 
set aside those institutions, they only 
wanted to reform the abuses that had 
crept into them. He hoped that his 
Majesty’s present Ministers would not 
listen to the advice given them on that side 
of the House [cheers and laughter.] Oh, 
he knew what those cheers meant—he was 
sitting on that side, but then he was an 
exception ; he was not properly a part of 
that side of the House: that side of the 
House was now in possession of those who 
had recently sat on the other. He was 
not one of their body—he was, as he had 
before said, an exception to the rest. 
Perhaps he might differ but little from the 
right hon. Gentleman, as to the salaries 
to be paid to the efficient servants of the 
public, but there were others about whom 
some doubts might well be entertained. 
When he looked around him he saw 
numerous offices that might be reduced 
wholly, or in part, without any injury to 
the effective service of the country. He 
hoped, that the present Ministers would 
adhere to the promises they had given of 
retrenchment, and not risk the advantage 
of being supported by the country by de- 
serting their promises. Heshould be glad 
to know what the right hon. Baronet 
meant, when he spoke as if there could be 
no reduction of offices without injury to 
the public service, and when he talked of 
preserving existing institutions? Were 
there not pensions and sinecures increasing 
the Dead Weight, and rotten boroughs, 
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whose occupants were put into useless 
places by the Government? After the 
explanation given by the hon. and learned 
member for Weymouth, on the subject of 
the abuses in the Court of Chancery, he 
feared he could not point out one 
thoroughly good institution, and therefore 
he was afraid of Reform, That speech 
shewed such a mass of corruption existing 
in that which should preserve the integrity 
and honesty of others, that he despaired 
of being able to effect Reform. The peo- 
ple, however, did not want to destroy 
existing institutions, they only asked to 
have some control over the taxes to which 
they contributed. It was only Reform 
that would enable honest men to act as 
Ministers, and to conduct the affairs of 
the public in that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had talked of his personal 
feelings, as opposed to his being in office. 
Those feelings, no doubt, arose from the 
difficulties he had to contend with while 
in office. Those difficulties would be at 
an end in a reformed Parliament; and, 
under such a Parliament, he should be 
glad to see the right hon. Gentleman in 
office. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that he did not like the distinct pledge of 
peace given by the present Government. 
If there was any one thing better than 
another in the conduct of a Government, 
it was the making a distinct pledge that 
they would not interfere with the affairs of 
other nations. It was that interference 
which had added 600,000,000/. to our 
Debt; and it was the successful issue of 
that interference in replacing the Bourbons 
on the Throne of France, on which the 
late Lord Liverpool congratulated the 
other House of Parliament; though he, 
and those in office with him, had frequently 
before declared, that the defence of our own 
country, and not there-establishment of the 
Bourbon family, were the objects of the 
war. He repeated that he was rejoiced 
at the pledge of non-interference given by 
this Government, and he conscientiously 
believed, that if the Duke of Wellington 
had continued in power, this country 
would have been at this moment, if not in 
actual war, at least on the verge of hostili- 
ties. He was, therefore, glad that the late 
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Ministry were no longer in office, and 
that the present Ministers had pledged 
themselves to the maintenance of peace. 
With respect to what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated regarding Revolutions, 
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Government, broke the conditionson which 
they held it, the people had a right to put 
an end to the Government; and that had 
been the case in France. Although, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman had 
condemned the French, he could not but 
admit that the government had no right 
to issue the Ordinances, and therefore he 
must admit that the people were right in 
resisting them. He wished the Poles as 
much success as had attended the French ; 
but he declared, at the same time, that it 
was no part of the duty of Government to 
interfere. 

Sir R. Peel had not condemned the 
French—he had said that they had no 
alternative but resistance, and had only 
observed, that lawful as was the resistance, 
it was still unfortunately true that the Re- 
volution thus occasioned, though success- 
ful, had been productive of much misery. 

Mr. Leader: Sir, the hon. member for 
Middlesex has made so long a digression 
from the subject immediately before the 
House, that 1 almost regret that my con- 
nection with Ireland makes it a kind of 
personal duty on me to make a few ob- 
servations in reply to the right hon. 
Baronet, who addressed the House at 
such length, and with so much ability, on 
the subject of the recent law appointments 
in Ireland. I admit that [ have felt 
deeply on these appointments. I hope I 
entertain the opinions which an independ- 
ent, considerate, and fair man, ought to 
feel on such an occasion. All those who 
have addressed the House on the subject 
of these appointments, have confined their 
observations to the personal claims and 
merit of Lord Plunkett. Sir, with the 
greatest deference, there is a person left 
out of the consideration of the question, 
whose station, whose feelings, and whose 
responsibility, ought not, in times of such 
immense public difficulty, to be treated 
lightly, or inconsiderately overlooked,- - 
Sir, I mean the first Lord of the Treasury, 
and Prime Minister, Earl Grey. Sir, when 
that distinguished nobleman and states- 
man was called on to form an Adminis- 
tration, what was the state of public 
affairs ? Will any man say, that the foreign 
and domestic concerns of the country were 
ever in so critical or so embarrassing a 
situation? Was not the continent of 
Europe exposed to a political earthquake 
and a moral convulsion, which bore no 
similitude or resemblance to anything that 
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any Gentleman deny, that the state of this 
great metropolis had assumed an unusually 
agitated and almost insurrectionary ap- 
pearance? Can any man deny, that the 
surrounding counties were not one scene 
of connected and apparently organized 
rustic combination, in which there was 
no respect for property, and, probably, as 
little even for life? With regard to Ire- 
land, can the greatest enemies to the Ad- 
ministration have the courage to rise in 
their places and assert, that the aspect of 
affairs in that country was not such as to 
make it absolutely imperative on any 
Minister to feel an intense interest in 
adopting any practical measure, and make 
such arrangements as were likely to be 
conducive to its future prosperity and 
peace? If this be no exaggerated picture 
of your affairs at home and abroad, was it 
surprising in Lord Grey to repose his con- 
fidence in, and divide his responsibility, as 
far as Ireland was concerned, with my 
Lord Plunkett ? Sir, that nobleman is not 
a stranger to either House of Parliament 
-—he is, on the contrary, well known to 
both. Sir, I claim for Lord Grey, in the 
appointment of Lord Plunkett, the benefit 
of the eulogy which the right hon. Baronet, 
the late Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment, has pronounced on his late colleague 
and friend. Ido not look to Lord Plun- 
kett, whose talents have been so justly 
eulogized, so much as I look to Lord 
Grey, who has a heavy weight of respon- 
sibility impending over himself. Would 
any man assert, that even in last summer 
the north of Ireland did not exhibit a 
theatre of frightful party and political dis- 
sensions, principally arising out of religious 
prejudices and aversions? And was it not 
at least desirable to give the Catholic Re- 
lief bill a fair trial, and impose on the 
principal promoter of that important 
and healing measure—a man admirably 
conversant with the artful and selfish poli- 
cy of its opponents-the power, by high 
official situation, of contributing to its 
final and complete success? Called on 
as Lord Grey was, under the circumstances 
I have described, was he to be condemned 
for addressing himself to Lord Plunkett 
and saying—‘‘ Sir, you have been the 
great advocate and champion of the re- 
moval of civil disabilities for religion in 
Ireland, and your country, so far from 
being tranquillized by your measures, ap- 
pears to be now exposed to increased 
agitation and excitement. Under such 
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circumstances your counsel and assistance 
are essential to the measures of my Govern- 
ment, and I repose in your judgment and 
qualifications one of the highest offices of 
the State, in the hope that you may assist 
the King’s Government, and share the 
heavy responsibility imposed on myself.” 
Under these circumstances, in my honest 
judgment I must say, that Lord Grey exer- 
cised a sound discretion—discharged, to 
the best of his opinion, a solemn duty— 
and that it is utterly impossible for any 
person, disposed to make fair allowance 
for a public man, not to concur immedi- 
ately in the justice of the conclusion, that 
no fair blame, but, on the contrary, just 
praise, :s due to Lord Grey for a sound 
exercise of calm and deliberate reflection 
in the selection and appointment of Lord 
Plunkett. The next appointment is that 
of the late Attorney-general, Mr. Joy, in 
the room of the Lord Chief Baron. I 
believe in the propriety of this appoint- 
ment: there is not in either country, or in 
either House of Parliament, a dissenting 
voice. For years Mr. Joy has held a dis- 
tinguished station at the Irish Bar, he pos- 
sesses public confidence, and has the 
strong claim of great length of official 
service. Mr. Joy is supposed to be 
inimical to Catholic claims, but, notwith- 
standing, there is no second opinion 
amongst the Bar of Mr. Joy’s qualifications 
and legal acquirements to fill the highest 
judicial situation. The retirement of the 
Lord Chief Baron has been alluded to 
with unmeasured—and, after a solemn 
acquittal in this House, with, perhaps, un- 
merited—obloquy and severity. Let it be 
remembered, that it was in the House of 
Commons the conduct of Chief Baron 
O’Grady was most deliberately and care- 
fully investigated—that it was in this House 
the charges were brought forward, and, it 
must be presumed, fully and satisfactorily 
answered, as the House dismissed all the 
charges. After having filled the office of 
Attorney-general for a number of years, 
and being raised from that situation to a 
high judicial office, I cannot say that the 
quiddam honorarium was improperly or 
discreditably bestowed; I cannot bring 
myself to think, that his retirement ought 
not to be marked by the same reward 
which has, in most instances, been con- 
ferred on those who preceded him, even 
on their judicial elevation. I have the 
misfortune not only to differ from right 
hon. Gentlemen in approving the appoint« 
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ments which they condemn, but to differ 
from them also in the appointments they 
have so highly eulogized and applauded. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dawson) 
has complained that the effect of political 
characters—such as Lord Plunkett—being 
promoted to the Irish Bench, would have 
the effect of encouraging a flight of legal 
adventurers to make a perching place in 
this House. Has the promotion of Mr. 
Doherty, which the right hon. Gentleman 
so zealously eulogized, been such an ap- 
pointment as to increase or diminish the 
fear of such an occurrence? Sir, I know 
of no appointment which could be more 
likely to have the latter effect. Sir, if there 
be any part of the arrangement objection- 
able in the opinion of the eminent and dis- 
tinguished Bar, of which Mr, Doherty was 
a member—it is Mr. Doherty’s elevation 
to the Chief Justiceship of the Common 
Pleas. It is not to be concealed that the 
opinion of the Irish Bar was unfavourable 
to that appointment—that it gave general 
dissatisfaction, and, as far as public opi- 
nion went, that it was hostile to his pro- 
motion. I shall conclude my observations 
on these legal appointments by saying, 
that I approve of that part of the arrange- 
ment which the right hon. Gentlemen (Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Dawson) have so 
unsparingly censured, and [ disapprove of 
the part of it which they have so warmly 
praised. I cannot concur either in their 
censure or in their praise. It has not been 
my habit, and it is quite repugnant to my 
nature, to wound the feelings of any per- 
son; and I have the censolation, that if 1 
have erred, I have not been singular in 
the expression of my dissent, to the glowing 
and eloquent eulogy which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dawson) has pronounced 
on the great iegal talents, professional 
eminence, and distinguished forensic ability 
of his friend Mr. Doherty. Sir, the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) has not 
confined himself to an inquiry into the 
propriety or impropriety of the Irish legal 
appointments, but he has entered on a 
larger and more expanded inquiry—the 
present state of Ireland, and the necessity 
of the Government making it an object of 
their most peculiar solicitude. The right 
hon. Baronet has been pleased to express 
an opinion, that as the question of the 
repeal of the Union was not likely to be 
brought under debate by those avowedly 
favourable to that subject, it would he the 
duty of Government to come forward, and 
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take the sense of the House and pronounce 
a very decided opinion on that subject, 
Undoubtedly, it is competent to the House 
to pursue such a course as it deems ad- 
visable and expedient ; but, in my opinion, 
Sir, there is a far better course for calming 
the Irish mind, and reconciling the country 
to its present legislative connection, than 
a barren resolution “ to lie on the Table,” 
and cease to be recollected after it is passed. 
Sir, when the right hon. Baronet com- 
menced his political life as Secretary for 
Ireland, every interest suffered materially 
by the transition from war to peace,—there 
was no market for Irish produce—every 
place was glutted with provisions—the 
private banks failed—and public and pri- 
vate credit were exposed to dangers which 
it was frightful to contemplate. The mea- 
sures of that right hon. Gentleman relieved 
the country; the improvements of the 
right hon. Gentleman were not only ef- 
fected without pecuniary loss to the 
public, but had the merit of being as _per- 
manent in their utility as immediate in 
their relief. 1 wish to know why measures 
like those which originated with the right 
hon. Baronet were discontinued ? I ask why 
did the colleagues of the right hon. Baronet 
abandon the system which the right hon. 
Baronet had originated and worked pros- 
perously for Ireland, and profitably for 
Great Britain ; and what was the necessity 
or occasion for their taking up the wretched 
system of assimilating the taxes of a poor 
country to those of the richest country in 
the world? Why did they announce their 
intention to tax the Press, and assist in 
raising the repeal of the Union, which he 
now deprecates, and marshalling the whole 
body of the Irish Members in the ranks of 
his political antagonists? Sir, I readily 
admit the inestimable blessings which 
would result from a real union of Great 
Britain and Ireland; but I assert, that 
in this House the proper steps are not 
taken to consolidate and effect it. Sir, 
the right hon. Baronet knows well the 
evils by which Ireland is afflicted, and 
no person knows better than he does 
that the means of the country have de- 
clined materially in value, and that it is 
now without anything to exchange but the 
produce of its soil for every luxury of life, 
and that produce has suffered a most dis- 
couraging reduction in price. Sir, I 
lament the-inability of Ireland to contri- 
bute much more largely to the relief of 
Great Britain ; but the right hon. Baronet 
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is surely aware that the duties in Ireland 
on Customs and Excise fall on articles 
which, in towns particularly, are the very 
necessaries of existence, and which ne 
earnings in those towns will enable families 
to purchase. Sir, I contend that tea, 
sugar, tobacco, and other such articles, 
ought to be within the reach of the labour- 
ing poor; and that any deficiency of re- 
venue, by reducing duties on those neces- 
saries, should be made up by making the 
rich the contributors. It is the fashion to 
say Ireland is lightly taxed. Sir, the taxes 
on those articles, which may be called 
necessaries, are equal in value to all 
the exported corn of Ireland, and probably 
not less than three millions sterling per 
annum. Itisinvain, inthe cities and large 
towns in Ireland, to reason with workmen 
who have low wages, or none at all, on 
the necessity of high taxes. In Ireland, 
the great weight of taxation presses heavy 
on the working poor, whilst absenteeism, 
by abstracting from the natural annual 
returns of productive industry, deprives the 
people of the vivifying influence of that 
capital, which, if admitted to fructify in 
the hands of an industrious community, 
would lay the foundation of permanent 
prosperity and national contentment. It 
is the imperious duty of this House to be- 
come itself the great agitator of every 
measure connected with the improvement 
of Ireland—political speculations are in- 
separable concomitants of the multiplied 
evils arising from an unemployed popula- 
tion. It is easy to lose, and difficult to 
regain, the affections of a people. The 
truth is, Ireland has been shamefully and 
cruelly neglected. But I hope the time 
has arrived for removing every trace of 
the ruinous policy which has been pur- 
sued towards her—to foster and develop 
her resources—to repair the dilapidations 
which neglect and impolicy have produced 
in both the social and political system— 
and realize the hope which every one ex- 
presses (but which was, unfortunately, for- 
gotten the moment it was uttered) of her 
becoming a wealthy, vigorous, and truly 
integral portion of this great empire, 

Mr. Slaney believed there were but few 
who listened to the bad advice of the press 
to which the right hon. Baronet had re- 
ferred, so that the poison, unless it spread 
widely, could do little harm to the com- 
munity at large. He was persuaded that 
discontent would subside, and finally dis- 
appear. It had been excited by the posi- 
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tive declaration of the last Ministry, that’ 
there should be no reform. The present 
Government was pledged to a reform, not 
only speedy, but effectual, and the people 
would wait patiently for the redeeming of 
that pledge, in the confidence that they 
should not be disappointed. Even if the 
lower orders should not be satisfied, the 
middle classes would loyally rally round 
the banner of a constitutional monarch. 
Much had been said on the subject of dis- 
tress; and from some experience in the 
southern counties, he was convinced that 
the distress, at least there, was by no 
means irremediable. If Gentlemen would 
but return to their estates, and make those 
exertions which the situation of the pea- 
santry demanded—if they would come 
forward to give employment to the poor 
during the severity of the winter, a benefi- 
cial change would be soon visible. 

Mr. G. Dawson explained, that he did 
not intend to be guilty of.any want of 
courtesy towards the right hon. Gentleman, 
especially in not communicating the nature 
of the statement he had to make : the fact 
was, that it was called for on the sudden, 
by the unfair removal of Mr. Gregory. 
He, however, begged to apologise to the 
hon. Baronet for the use of the word 
‘“‘ bribe,” which had escaped from him, 
while he only meant it in the sense of in- 
ducement. In what he had said, he had 
not intended to express the slightest per- 
sonal ill-will. 

The Consolidated Fund Bill was then 
read a third time and passed. 


ex Ireiand. 


ADJOURNMENT AND BusINEss OF THE 
Hovuse.] Sir Robert Peel having moved 
the printing of certain Parish Returns, 
which ought to be in the hands of Mem- 
bers during the approaching recess, 

Sir J. Graham said, he would take that 
opportunity, in the absence of the noble 
Lord (Althorp), of stating the intended 
arrangement of public business. It was 
to be proposed that the House, at its rising 
this night, should adjourn till to-morrow ; 
to-morrow it would be moved that it should 
adjourn at its rising until Thursday; on 
Thursday it was intended to move, that 
the House should adjourn for the recess 
until the 8th of February. On the 15th of 
February the House would commence with 
the Election petitions, in the order in 
which they stood in the book; three 
ballots would take place on each of two , 
days in the week, viz. three on every 
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Tuesday, and three more on every Thurs- 
day, until the House arrived at a series of 
petitions, all of which were presented in 


one day: the priority of those would be | 
best decided by putting them into one | 


urn. There was one exception—the peti- 
tion from Wigan—the sitting Member for 
that borough having relinquished his seat : 
the representation was, therefore, so far 
incomplete, and in order to remedy the 


defect it was intended to take that petition | 


into consideration first on the 15th Febru- 
ary. He mentioned this as the proposed 
arrangement, without wishing it to be un- 
derstood that some variation might not be 
made by circumstances. The principle 
was, that all the ballots should be com- 
pleted before Easter. 

Sir R. Peel was quite aware of the cir- 
cumstances in which Ministers were placed, 
and of their natural desire to have an in- 
terval of time to make certain prepara- 
tions; but he could not help saying, that 
he thought the proposed adjournment too 
long, looking at the very little business 
that had been already transacted. He 
had no wish to embarrass Ministers, and 
he admitted their claim to an opportunity 
of maturely considering their measures. 

Sir J. Graham, in the absence of kis 
colleagues, did not intend to enter into 
discussion upon the subject; he only meant 
to give notice, that on Thursday the Ad- 
journment would be moved. The right 
hon. Baronet had disclaimed all intention 
to embarrass Government, and he could 
not but be aware that time for deliberation 
was absolutely necessary. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Adjournment required 
by his Majesty’s servants, to the 8th of 
February, would not be opposed. So far 
from its being the cause of delay, he 
thought that this lengthened recess would 
be actually the means of expediting public 
business, as it would give Ministers leisure 
to prepare and adjust measures adapted to 
the circumstances of the country. 


Court or Cuancery—ApbJjournepD 
Desate.] The Order of the Day for re- 
suming the Adjourned Debate on this 
subject having been read, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor addressed the House. 
He said, that his learned friend (Sir E. B. 
Sugden) below him, seemed to think that 
he (Sir E. Sugden) had stood forward the 
other night, for the first time, as the first 
exposer of the abuses of the Court of 
Chancery. His learned friend, however, was, 
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he would himself admit, in error upon that 
point, and there was no exposure which 
his learned friend had put forward which, 
together with a great many more, had not 
been over and over again pressed upon the 
consideration of the House, by himself, as 
well as by many other Members; or to 
which the attention of the commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Court had not 
been forcibly drawn. Besides, he could 
not help remarking, that during the time 
his Jearned friend and the late Lord Chan- 
cellor had been in office, notwithstanding 
all they had advanced upon the evils, no 
one practical benefit had been extended 
to the suitors of the Court. His learned 
friend had stated, that motions on this 
subject had been opposed on_ political 
grounds, This was quite true; he could 
confirm it by his own experience; for, 
when he brought forward a motion on the 
subject, while Lord Eldon held the Great 
Seal, he was opposed by the then Govern- 
ment,—and why? Because Lord Eldon 
threatened to resign if his motion were 
agreed to, and had added, that he would 
admit of no reforms into his Court. His 
authority, on this occasion, was the best, 
—for it was Lord Eldon’s authority. That 
noble Lord himself told him the fact. He 
had brought forward a motion in 1810, 
and all those subsequent to that period, 
were defeated on similar grounds. At 
last the Chancery Commission issued. That 
commission, after sitting two years, made 
a report, and Lord Lyndhurst, then At- 
torney-general, opened the proposed alter- 
ations, and gave notice of a bill for that 
purpose. That bill, however, was never 
brought forward. Ata subsequent period, 
Lord Lyndhurst did offer his bill. This 
was in 1827, he believed, but the bill so 
introduced did not embrace half the ob- 


jects which the commissioners had in view, 


and which Lord Lyndhurst had alluded to 
in the plan of reform which he had opened 
to the House in 1826. Owing to some 
differences which arose between Mr. Can- 
ning and Lord Lyndhurst, and which had 
their origin in a speech upon the Catholic 
Question, Lord Lyndhurst refused to go 
on with the measure, and it fell to the 
ground. In 1828 he (Mr. Taylor) called 
upon the Ministers to take some step; still 
nothing was done. In 1829 a bill was 
moved for in the House of Lords by Lord 
Lyndhurst: it passed that House, and 
came down to the Commons; but the 
Ministers did not press it, and the then 
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Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment stated, that as it had come down 
so late it was impossible to carry it 
through the House in that Session. In 
the last Session another bill was introduced 
in the same way; but that also ended in 
nothing. From this history of what had 
been done, or rather what had not been 
done, during the space of twenty years, 
the House, he was sure, must see, that 
unless a committee was appointed of a 
different complexion, or unless the Chan- 
cellor himself would take the matter into 
his own hands, the abuses complained of 
never would be redressed. The Chancellor 
could do much. The Chancellor, for in- 
stance, was competent to carry into exe- 
cution nine-tenths of what his learned 
friend proposed should be done. It was 
said, that the Rolls might be made a more 
efficient Court. He had no doubt it 
might be: but see how the matter stood 
now. At the present moment, the Master 
of the Rolls had not a single cause before 
him, while the Vice-Chancellor laboured 
under the pressure of upwards of 200 
causes. The Master of the Rolls had of- 
fered,—and he felt that he should be act- 
ing most unjustly by the Master of the 
Rolls if he omitted to state the fact, and to 
add, that the Master of the Rolls was one 
of the ablest Judges who ever presided in 
a Court of Equity—the Master of the 
Rolls had offered, if the Bar and the parties 
would consent, to divide these causes with 
the Vice-Chancellor, and hear one half 
of them himself. The root of the evil, 
was not, however, limited to the hearing 
alone; it was to be found in the absurd 
length of the pleadings in the Masters’ 
offices and in the Six Clerks’ office. His 
learned friend (Sir E. B. Sugden) had ad- 
verted to a plan the other night, of putting 
the Six Clerks’ office upon a different 
footing: but this would be only perpe- 
tuating an intolerable abuse. The Six 
Clerks’ office ought to be abolished alto- 
gether, on account of its inutility and its 
expense ; for instance, to take a bill off 
the file here, costs 607. or 701. and was 
often ruinous to the suitors. His learned 
friend objected to separating the jurisdic- 
tion in bankruptcy from the Great Seal. 
He (Mr. Taylor), however, was of opi- 
nion, that the bankruptcy business ought 
to be severed from the jurisdiction of 
the Great Seal; but if it were still to be 
kept attached to it, at all events, the 
grinding and oppressive fees connected 
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with it, and which bore with such severity 
upon the unfortunate suitors, should be 
removed. He was further of opinion, that 
the numerous patent places connected with 
this establishment ought to be abolished. 
A commission should be opened by affida- 
vit, and not by patent, and every thing 
possible ought to be done to reserve the 
property of a debtor for his creditors. 
Good God! was it to be borne, that when 
men had lost so much by misfortunes in 
trade; when those who had trusted and 
those who had been trusted were alike 
suffering,—was it to be borne, that the law 
should diminish the little remnant left, 
and plunge those who were so situated 
into beggary and ruin. While he was on 
this subject, he would advert to Mr. Vizard, 
whose appointment had been called in 
question, but which to him was a source 
of great satisfaction. He believed that 
that gentleman understood the business of 
bankruptcy, and was capable, both of 
effecting improvements in that department, 
and of suggesting to the Legislature what 
improvements ought to be looked to. For 
many reasons, he was opposed to the system 
of having political Chancellors. Amongst 
other evils, the political character of a Lord 
Chancellor, and the avocations consequent 
upon it, prevented his regular attendance in 
his Court. The Chancellor should be only 
a Judge of Appeal in the House of Lords. 
With regard to the manifest and enormous 
abuses which had so long prevailed in the 
Court of Chancery, he must say, that Lord 
Eldon might have removed and remedied 
many of them. Lord Lyndhurst should 
have reformed them, according to his 
own suggestions, but he failed. Lord El- 
don presided in that Court for upwards of 
twenty years, wit) that vicious system in 
existence, and not a single beneficial al- 
teration was effected by him. If those 
who had presided there had been unwilling 
to reform the abuses existing in that Court, 
it was the duty of the executive govern- 
ment to have pressed the important matter 
upon them, or to find some Lord Chan- 
ceiter who had the will and ability to 
effect the remedy. He had long endea- 
voured to attract the attention of the 
Legislature to it, and his patience had 
been nearly exhausted with the numerous 
and various complaints which had reached 
him from many quarters, with regard to 
the evils produced by the abuses in the 
Court of Chancery. He had, during the 
course of some years, received an immense 
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number of letters from different persons 
who had suffered from those abuses, solli- 
citing him to bring their cases before Par- 
liament for the purpose of obtaining re- 
dress; and from one individual, a lady 
residing near Bungay, he had lately re- 
ceived a communication, covering sixteen 
sides of letter-paper, filled with a detail of 
the wrongs which she had endured, owing 
to the existence of the present vicious 
system. If the House would but consider 
the misery and wretchedness which that 
Court had been the means of disseminating 
amongst thousands of families, they would 
see at once that, by reforming the system 
which existed there,—for he found fault, 
not with the Judge, but with the system, 
—they would confer the greatest benefit 
that Parliament could possibly confer upon 
the country. There had been, from time 
to time, much eloquence exhausted on this 
great question, but as yet not a single act 
of real reform had been effected. He was 
confident, looking to the past career of the 
noble and learned Lord who now presided 
over that Court, that he would not let the 
present Session of Parliament pass over 
without trying whether, by his own indi- 
vidual efforts, he might not be able to 
work the work of reformation; and that, 
if he found himself, by his own individual 
authority and power, unable to effect that 
good, he would come to Parliament for 
its assistance towards applying a fit 
remedy to such monstrous and crying 
evils. With regard to patent places in 
the Court of Chancery, if no other indivi- 
dual would take that matter in hand, he 
(Mr. M. A. Taylor) would certainly hereafter 
submit a motion to the House on the 
subject. Whoever might be Lord Chan- 
cellor, or whoever might be Minister, this 
he would say, that he would never abandon 
this question of reform in the Court of 
Chancery until he saw it carried. He 
concluded by again expressing his hopes, 
that the present Keeper of the Great Seal 
would bring his great and comprehensive 
mind to grapple with the important sub- 
ject; and that, at no distant period, the 
manifold abuses in that Court would be 
completely removed; and, in that case, 
the public would no longer consider the 
Court as a curse, but regard it as a bless- 
ing, in its due administration of equitable 
relief. 

Mr. J. Williams said, his chief objection 
to the proceedings of that night, and the 
night before, was, that there was no specific 
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motion before the House for the improve- 
ment of the Court of Chancery. If it 
were true, as stated by his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Durham, 
and as also stated by his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Weymouth, that 
speeches had had their day, and that 
acts were now required, he feared that no 
benefit whatever would arise from the 
present conversation, as there was nothing 
in view, and no distinct proposition before 
the House. Indeed, the conversation had 
one disadvantage attending it,—viz. where 
so much was said, it might be supposed 
that something would be done; and in 
this case such a supposition would end 
only in disappointment. He could not 
help expressing his regret, therefore, that 
his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Weymouth, should have thought fit to 
take so discursive a course, and that he 
did not bring forward a specific measure, 
calculated to meet and remove some, even 
the most minute parts of those evils with 
which he appeared to be sofully impressed, 
and described so forcibly, and in so much 
detail. He was sure, had his hon. and 
learned friend introduced any specific 
measure, that it would have been fairly 
and candidly discussed, more particularly 
as his hon. and learned friend had stated, 
that he looked upon the reform of the 
abuses of the Court of Chancery in no 
respect as a measure of party ; but would 
lend his powerful assistance to any one 
who should introduce any measure of prob- 
able relief; and if such a bill should be 
brought forward, he had no doubt, whoever 
introduced it would derive great benefit 
from the experience and superior know- 
ledge of his hon. and learned friend. It 
was not his intention to follow his hon. and 
learned friend in his observations on the 
abuses in the Master’s Office, arising from 
the length of the reports, or into any one 
of the many heads of the discourse he 
had pronounced. He declined doing so; 
not because, like his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Durham, he would 
not allow the merit of novelty to the 
speech of his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Weymouth, but because it was 
wanting in any distinct proposition. Treat- 
ing the subject generally, in his opinion, 
the fundamental objection to the Court of 
Chancery was, the nature and extent of its 
jurisdiction. That should be diminished, 
and given to other Courts better consti- 
tuted, from which it had been improperly 
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filched. In his opinion, this would be the 
only effectual reform; and he had no 
doubt his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Weymouth, would give his 
assistance in carrying it into effect. For 
his satisfaction, therefore, it might be 
mentioned, that the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and the Common Law 
Commissioners, had adopted the principle 
of relieving the suitors of the Court of 
Chancery, by withdrawing them from that 
Court to other tribunals, where justice 
could be obtained in a more easy and 
compendious, and in a cheaper manner. 
(Hear, hear,” from Sir E. B, Sugden) 
His hon. and learned friend cheered him, 
and no wonder, for no one knew the 
abuses of the Court of Chancery better 
than he. He trusted, therefore, that he 
would agree to the propriety of restoring to 
the Courts of Common Law that part of 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
which should never have found its way to 
that Court. The Bill of Interpleader, lately 
introduced, was one step in that direction ; 
and his hon. and learned friend would 
probably recollect, that the Law Commis- 
sioners recommended that, in cases of In- 
junction, the appeal should be made 
directly to a Common Law Court, instead 
of the Court of Chancery. He did not 
know what his hon. and learned friend 
would think of that, nor how he would 
bear it, that those very Commissioners 
dared, in their recommendations, even to 
tread on the sacred ground of legacies, 
which no man could have touched out of 
the Court of Chancery, as it was sup- 
posed, without sacrilege or something 
quite as bad. He had often found that 
the best way to draw the attention of the 
House to any subject, was, to mention 
some particular case bearing on the point, 
not much perplexed with details. He 
would, therefore, take leave to mention 
a case which had come within his own 
knowledge, in order to show the blessed 
effects of the joint jurisdiction of Law 
and Equity-—the one trespassing on the 
other, and the combination of which had 
been designated “the consummation of 
human wisdom.” This was the expression 
of Lord Kenyon, who practised in one 
Court, where he got all his money, and 
was then placed at the head of another. 
No wonder, then, that he should say, that 
this joint operation of law and equity was 
the consummation of human wisdom. 
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operated in the case to which he was about 
to allude. In that case a person named 
Graddon, who was born in the county of 
York, died after having made a fortune of 
about 4,000/. or 5,000/. real and personal. 
The deceased left the possession of a house, 
which he had in town, to a female relation. 
Shortly after his death, however, a near, 
though an obscure relation of the de- 
ceased’s, a common labourer in the fields, 
started up as aclaimant, and was sup- 
posed to be entitled to the whole of the 
property left by the deceased; to the 
personality of the deceased as next of 
kin, and to the realty as_heir-at-law. 
The Solicitor to whom this man made ap- 
plication knew, that as there was both 
real and personal property, proceedings 
must be taken both at law and in equity. 
The first step, however, which he took 
was favourable to the character of that 
Solicitor, who resides in the north. He 
offered the defendant to take 300/. for his 
client’s whole claim, but this offer was 
refused, and proceedings commenced. A 
bill was filed in the Court of Chancery, 
not to determine whether the claimant was 
entitled to the property, but to determine 
whether it was necessary for the Common 
Law Courts to entertain that question. 
Examinations were taken, and the pro- 
ceedings in equity carried to a consider- 
able extent, and of course at considerable 
expense, until at length there was an issue, 
from Chancery to a Court of Common 
Law, to try whether the plaintiff was the 
next of kin to the deceased; and this 
issue went down to York to be tried. 
This was the mode of proceeding neces- 
sarily resorted to on account of the per- 
sonal property, the plaintiff having to 
resort to the Common Law Courts, by an 
action of ejectment, to recover possession 
of the freehold property. The issue tried, 
in which the plaintiff was proved to have 
been the next of kin, also demonstrated 
him to be the heir-at-law, and in this parti- 
cular case entitled to the realty. The 
trial which took place in York, however, 
to try the question as to whether the plain- 
tiff was next of kin, was not sufficient. 
The action of ejectment was to be tried in 
London. The freehold premises being 
situated in London, the venue was laid 
there, or more properly in Middlesex. To 
prove the case, however, it was necessary 
to bring up some aged witnesses who had 
been examined in York (some of them 
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nesses were not brought up, and the 
result was, the plaintiff was foiled. On 
the first action of ejectment, there was 
a verdict against him, though on the 
trial which took place shortly before at 
York, the fact of the plaintiff’s being next 
of kin to the deceased was proved by 
evidence as plain as the light at noon day, 
and he actually recovered the personal 
property, on the ground of his being next 
of kin to this party dying in London. 
Before the plaintiff absolutely got posses- 
‘sion of the personal property, however, 
there was another step—a motion made 
before the Master of the Rolls fora new 
trial. After being fully argued, that mo- 
tion was refused with costs, still the plain- 
tiff’s right to the little freehold property 
remained to be tried. A second action of 
ejectment was brought to recover posses- 
sion of this property. The witnesses were 
then brought up from York,—the same 
evidence to the very tittle which went to 
establish the plaintiff’s being next of kin 
in York was also produced in London to 
establish the fact of his being heir-at-law, 
but this was done at an expense of not less 
than 400/. or 500/. After all this ex- 
pense, however, there was no resistance. 
His hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Malton, (Sir James Scarlett) who is 
not in the habit of starting away when he 
can set up any defence for his client, on 
that occasion offered no defence; and 
Lord Tenterden, who tried it, observed 
that it was the clearest case he ever heard. 
There was a verdict, of course, for the 
plaintiff. To recover possession of this 
small property, however, there were three 
trials at Common Law, besides the pro- 
ceedings in Equity. After all was over, 
the costs came to be taxed in the Court of 
Equity, and the plaintiff not being able 
to pay the bill, his person was taken in 
attachment for the costs. He had no 
means whatever of support, and was as he 
had been informed that very day, exist- 
ing either by the lowest species of labour, 
or upon charity. When the proceedings 
commenced, the property of the deceased 
was in the possession of the woman to 
whom he had already referred, but as she 
was meking away with it, an application 
was made to the Court of Equity to ap- 
point areceiver. An order was made to 
this effect, but no actual appointment took 
place. Whilst matters were thus pending, 
the plaintiff's Solicitor received intimation 
that this woman was carrying off the 
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property in the night-time, and he repaired 
to the house, not to take possession of the 
property, but merely to give orders that 
locks should be put on the doors, and 
measures of that kind adopted to prevent 
the property from being surreptitiously dis. 
posed of. Would the House believe it, 
however, in a country which assumes to 
be governed by the perfection of law, that 
for this interference on the part of the 
plaintiff’s Solicitor, an action of trespass 
was brought against him, which action 
went through all the preparatory proceed- 
ings until it was brought to issue, and it 
would have been tried, but that the Master 
of the Rolls said, that out of common 
decency, and for the credit of the country, 
he felt called upon to interpose, and to 
stay the trial by a perpetual injunction, 
Of the 4,000/., however, which the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover upon the 
plainest proof, he never received one 
farthing; the woman who unjustly made 
the resistance to his claim, did not retain 
a farthing-—all was spent in the joint ex- 
penses of Law and Equity. The defen- 
dant’s Solicitors received about 2,000). 
in the course of those offensive and defen- 
sive proceedings, which he would not then 
more properly characterize. The moral 
of this brief, and, he thought, instructive 
case, was this, that if the Court of Chan- 
cery had kept its claws off, and the parties 
had only had to try the plaintiff’s claim 
at Common Law, the issue to try who was 
the next of kin of the deceased, would 
also have decided who was the _heir-at- 
law, and all the subsequent proceedings 
would have been saved. By no ingenuity 
within an undivided jurisdiction of either 
law or equity, could such an enormous 
expense have been incurred, as took place 
in this particular case, by “the consum- 
mation of human wisdom,” the joint oper- 
ation of law and equity. Bad as the 
Court of Equity is, and profligate as are 
the expenses of proceedings in it, yet, if it 
had had undivided jurisdiction in the case 
to which he had alluded, it would have 
been impossible that the expenses should 
have been so large. The Master of the 
Rolls was so struck with the clearness of 
the case, and so impressed with the jus- 
tice of the plaintiff’s claim, that he gave 
the plaintiff’s Counsel a week to find out 
whether there was any precedent by which 
he might at once declare the plaiutiff’s 
rights to the freehold house, and prevent 
the expense of the actions of ejectment, 
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which were tried at Common Law. No 
such precedent, however, could be found. 
He complained, then, of the joint oper- 
ation of the two systems of law and equi- 
ty. They were both at work at the same 
time; and when a party got into certain 
hands, so devoutly and charitably dis- 
posed, by the operation of this joint system, 
the persons, to whom he need not more par- 
ticularly allude, hada power such as he had 
been endeavouring to exemplify, by trac- 
ing its results in one particular case. 
Charybdis is bad enough; but to be in 
Scylla and in Charybdis at the same time, 
surpassed all that he ever remembered to 
have heard of, either in ancient or modern 
history. Even the poets had invented 
nothing so cruel. With Common Law on 
one side, and Equity at the other, the 
4,000/.—the whole property—went for the 
benefit, of whom the House might easily 
guess; and this upon a refusal to get rid of 
the whole of the claim, and, of course, the 
proceedings upon a payment of 300/. The 
offer was rejected, the property torn to 
pieces; and neither the party who inju- 
riously resisted the fair claimant, nor the 
other, who had the fair claim, had ever 
received one farthing benefit. Whatever 
might be the antiquity or the authority of 
the system which tolerated such a nui- 
sance, it ought to be put an end to by the 
unanimous condemnation of all mankind. 
It was a disgrace to this House and an 
injury to its dignity, to allow such a 
system to exist. As to the facts of the 
case, he entertained no doubt of their cor- 
rectness, for many of them came within 
his own knowledge and observation. It 
was only by revising and recasting the 
more objectionable parts of both these 
systems, that any good could be effected, 
rather than by allowing the one and the 
other by their joint operations to tear the 
client to pieces. The great evil was, that 
men were placed under the joint adminis- 
tration of Law and Equity, and he should 
hail with sincere satisfaction any measures 
calculated to bring back to the Courts of 
Law that jurisdiction which they were 
robbed of in former times. He utterly de- 
spaired, indeed, ofany large,comprehensive 
reform in the Court of Chancery. Reform 
must come step by step; it could not come 
from mere speeches; but by directing atten- 
tion to manifest and obvious grievances. 
From that quarter he saw the light coming. 
He hoped that a change would be effected 
by the introduction of successive bills, by 
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which the interference of the Court of 
Chancery would be diminished, and appli- 
cation made to other Courts which are 
more open, easy, and compendious, and 
that to them would be given what is con- 
ceived to be the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Equity. He gave no opinion on the 
various points introduced by his hon. and 
learned friend. Men did not remember 
what occurred in a conversation, where 
there was nodefinite point. Mention had 
been made by his hon. and learned friend, 
of the noble and learned Lord now at the 
head of the Court of Chancery. He was 
the last man to deny that every public 
Minister, and every man placed at the 
head of a Court, was the proper subject 
of public discussion and public observa- 
tion. If, therefore, his hon. and learned 
friend, speaking manfully and fairly, as it 
is the undoubted privilege of every Mem- 
ber of Parliament to do, had merely com- 
mented on the fitness of that noble and 
learned Lord, there would have been no 
ground for complaint. But if it was in- 
tended by his hon. and learned friend to 
doubt the capacity of that noble and 
learned Lord for the situation which he 
now fills, he, who had sat side by side with 
that noble Lord for many years—for a 
greater time than it would be convenient 
for either to remember—would take leave 
to say, that those who had seen him only 
in this House, were unacquainted with his 
Herculean powers of labour and stupen- 
dous industry, which extended over a space 
of which few had any idea; and he had 
no doubt, if that noble and learned Lord 
were allowed to remain in his present 
position for only a reasonable time, either 
he would die under his exertions, or he 
would make himself a most accomplished 
magistrate to preside in that Court; and, 
as a mere lawyer is a poor sort of thing 
without other accomplishments, he would 
be rendered, by means of his great capa- 
city, and the variety of his attainments, an 
ornament even to that high station in 
which he had, at length, been placed. 
As the Judge of the Equity side of the Court 
of Exchequer had been alluded to, with- 
out any disrespect to the learned Lord now 
sitting in that Court, he might take the 
opportunity of saying, that it had caused 
the greatest disappointment in the profes- 
sion, to learn that there was no likelihood 
of another noble and learned Lord being 
elevated, if it could be so called, to the 
head of that Court. In his opinion, 
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that noble and learned Lord was the 
fittest man in the country to be placed at 
the head of the Court of Exchequer. His 
hon. and learned friend had talked of 
making the Equity side of the Court of 
Exchequer effective; but, meaning no 
disrespect to the very venerable and learned 
person who presided in that Court, he 
must say, that the placing the noble and 
learned Lord alluded to at the head of it, 
would do more in twelve months to render 
it effective than could be done by any 
other measures in as many years. He bad 
practised under that noble and learned 
Lord, and he had no hesitation in saying, 
that when the judicial talents of that 
noble and learned Lord were enlarged by 
practice, the consequence of his elevation 
would be, the highest popularity to his 
Court, and the business of suitors would 
flow into it, and the result would be of 
greater importance in equalizing the gene- 
ral business of the Courts than any Act of 
Parliament which could be framed for 
that purpose could effect. In conclusion 
he begged to remark that he felt great dis- 
appointment at the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Weymouth, 
on finding that the hon. Member had con- 
fined himself to making remarks on the 
nature of the abuses in the Courts of 
Equity, and on their remedy, on which 
remarks no practical result had been 
founded or proposed. 

Mr. Spence confessed, that he had heard 
the speech of his hon. and learned friend, 
who had just sat down, with a great deal 
of surprise. He remembered the hon. 
Member’s speech on the same subject last 
year, when he was one of the most stren- 
uous supporters of the proposition for the 
appointment of a new Equity Judge, it 
seemed extraordinary, therefore, that he 
should now propose that the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the business should 
be removed from the Equity Courts to 
the Courts of Common Law. His hon. 
and learned friend found fault with his 
hon. and learned friend, the member for 
Weymouth, for not bringing forward any 
distinct question, and proposed to remove 
the business of Courts of Equity to his 
own Court. Instead, however, of shew- 
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ing that any part of the business of the 
Court of Chancery could be disposed 
of in a more cheap, easy, and compendious 
manner in the Courts of Common Law, 
his hon. and learned friend had laboured 
to shew, that both jurisdictions were 
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equally objectionable. [Mr. John Wil- 
liams said, he did not say that.] That 
was the necessary inference from what his 
learned friend did say ; that was the moral 
which every one must have drawn from 
it;—every one who did not know the hon, 
Member’s purpose must have supposed 
that his hon. and learned friend was 
going to propose some sweeping measure 
for abolishing the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Law and Equity. His learned friend 
would, therefore, excuse his further en- 
tering into the question of removing the 
Equity business to Courts of Law, and 
of attempting to reconcile such a pro- 
position with the sentiments uttered by 
his hon. and learned friend last Session, 
He meant to address himself to the ques- 
tion—*‘ can we reform the Court of Chan- 
cery, by removing or diminishing the exist- 
ing abuses?” In his humble opinion, they 
could. He regretted, that instead of the 
Motion before the House, the speech of the 
hon.and learned Mover wasnot followed by 
a motion for leave to bring in a bill, for, 
had it been, he was confident he would 
have had the whole of the House, and 
the discussion of this subject would not 
have ended in asplash, as was said the 
other night by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. Mr. Spence proceeded to 
state, that in his judgment, the House 
of Commons must take upon itself to 
reform the Court of Chancery; he could 
not agree in the opinion, that the Go- 
vernment must originate such a mea- 
sure. Looking back historically, he 
observed that nothing effectual had been 
done by any Government on this subject. 
The complaints against the Court of 
Chancery began almost as soon as it 
became a Court for the administration of 
justice. Some few nights ago, he moved 
for certain returns, which would shew 
what were the complaints against that 
Court in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1743, 
those complaints were renewed in this 
House, which referred them to the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee, and that 
Committee made a report, and came to 
certain resolutions; one of which, name- 
ly, that which related to the exactions 
of the officers, pointed out the nature of 
the evil, and of the remedy to be applied, 
more effectually than any thing that had 
since been proposed in the House or out 
of it. A commission was at that time 
appointed by the Government to inquire 
into the subject, and a report was made, 
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but it led to nothing effectual, either on 
the part of the House, or the Adminis- 
tration. Lord Hardwicke, however, issued 
certain orders, in which he established 
regulated fees, and endeavoured to ex- 
tinguish gratuities, expedition-money, and 
other evils; all of which, however, had 
continued down to the present hour, 
accumulating in pressure upon the suitor 
till they had become intolerable. All 
this was because the House of Com- 
mons left the remedy to the Govern- 
ment, which, from the multiplicity of 
its duties, could not possibly have time 
to attend to it. Every Chancellor, and 
every person who held office under his 
Majesty, must have such numerous objects 
to divert their attention, that it ought not 
to be expected that they could, without 
assistance, establish any measures for so 
great a reform as was required, very 
Member of the House must give his mite 
of earnest assistance—he must furnish 
them with details, he must himself bring 
forward propositions ; for if this were not 
done, the country would never see a reform 
of the Court of Chancery. The orders 
of Lord Hardwicke would give an in- 
stance of this. His order was, that a 
party should be at liberty to take a copy 
of so much only of a report as he might 
require: this had been superseded. Lord 
Hardwicke also expressly declared that no 
expedition-money should be taken ; but 
expedition-money was taken in almost 
every office of the Court, under the name 
of “ the stationer’s charge.” He trusted 
that, in future, the suitors would not have 
to rely only on the ill-attended-to orders 
of Judges, but that the House would adopt 
resolutions so clear and precise, that not 
even a Judge should be able to overturn 
them. Whoever might bethe Chancellor, 
if the Legislature did not watch over him, 
it would be utterly impossible that, in the 
multiplicity of his business, abuses should 
not escape him. He humbly hoped, 
therefore, that in future, looking to 
past experience, the House would take 
care not to trust to orders, but would 
superintend the Court of Chancery itself, 
In1813 there was a commission, and the 
Commissioners, in their report, exposed a 
great number of abuses—expedition- 


money and gratuities, among others ; yet 
nothing had been done to this hour to 
get rid of those abuses, which prevailed 
to such an extent, as to make it impera~ 
tive upon the House to step in to reform 
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the Court. With regard also to useless 
offices, the report he had first attended to, 
stated, that they were a great evil. It 
was only necessary to turn over a few 
pages of the valuable document, lately 
laid before the House, for which it was 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman on 
his left, (Sir James Graham) and_ the 
House would find one person holding 
three sinecure offices, yielding 2402, 
1,8162., and 553/. per annum respect- 
ively. Turn over to the next page, and 
again they found one person enjoying three 
sinecure offices, yielding salaries amount- 
ing, in the aggregate, to upwards of 9,0002. 
a-year; and these offices were granted 
he understood, in reversion. What then 
was the use of the investigations in 1732? 
What was the use of the commissions 
twelve years later? What was the use of 
all the subsequent inquiries, since the evil 
had increased to such an enormous extent ? 
He called the particular attention of the 
House to the gross abuse that prevailed 
with regard to the patentee for the execu- 
tion of the Statutes respecting bankrupts. 
His emoluments came out of the dividends 
of bankrupts’ estates, thereby still further 
diminishing the small amount of his debt 
the creditor had to receive. The year 
1825 was one of extensive distress; but 
how must the patentee have rejoiced at it, 
for it raised his emoluments from 8,000. 
to 13,0007.! He said, therefore, that 
some measures must be instantly taken, 
more powerful and more efficient than 
any that had been had recourse to, and 
such could only be taken by the House. 
There was such a vast field of matter 
before him, that he was afraid of fatiguing 
the House by entering upon it; but he 
would, as cursorily as possible, go through 
the prominent topics which had been so 
ably urged by his learned friend, on the 
preceding evening, adding illustrations 
to those points in which he entirely agreed 
with him, stating very shortly where he 
disagreed with him, and also adverting to 
those points in which his propositions 
ought to be extended. First, then, with 
regard to the important subject of the 
Registrars’ Office. The expense of de- 
crees could only, at present, be judged of 
from the evidence taken before the Chan- 
cery Commissioners; but the returns he 
had moved for in April last, would, when 
produced, shew it in its true light. At 
present, referring to the evidence of Mr. 
Vizard, Secretary of Bankrupts to the 
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present Chancellor, we find, that in one 
instance, 60/. was paid for a decree, of 
which nine-tenths was for recitals. It 
might be instructive to inquire what were 
the fees received bythe Registrars in 1797, 
many years after 1732, when the House 
of Commons thought the enormity of the 
fees in the different offices called for 
parliamentary inquiry. In 1797, as ap- 
peared by the report of the committee on 
Finance, in the thirteenth volume of the 
Reports of the House of Commons, the 
senior Registrar received 11241. a-year ; 
and the whole sum received by the Regis- 
trars at that time, which was thought very 
exorbitant, was 48477. 9s. Hon. Members, 
not conversant with the subject, would be 
utterly astonished when he told them that 
the senior Registrar, now received more 
than all the Registrars put together in 
1797—namely, 4861/.; and the sum of 
all the receipts of all the Registrars 
and deputy Registrars, and chief Clerks 
in the office, now amounted to 21,6011. 
Upon the evidence before the House, it 
was clear those who practised in the Courts 
knew it without such evidence—that every 
decree, except one of dismissal, was filled 
with pleadings, in order to swell the de- 
mand made for it. But hon. Members 
might say, perhaps, these recitals must be 
of someuse. They were of none—they were 
utterly useless; and if Counsel were to 
quote a recital in a decree, he would be 
told, and properly told, by the opposite 
Counsel, that they would not be bound 
by that statement, and he must produce 
the original bill or answer. But let the 
House look to the evidence of Mr. Walker, 
the Registrar himself, when examined by 
the Commissioners. He was asked,— 
“Do you who sit in Court and hear the 
cause, point out what recitals are to be 
made in the decree ?”—‘‘ No; I have too 
much to do.”—‘‘ Who does it ?”—and his 
answer was, “ Why, I leave it to a clerk,” 
and he, no doubt, puts in just as much as 
he thought the cause could well afford to 
pay; so that, if the cause would afford it, 
the decree was stuffed with recitals. Any 
hon. Member who would look at the 
evidence taken before the Chancery Com- 
missioners, would find that this was the 
regular system ; nay more, that the abuse 
of those recitals was not confined to pay- 
ment for the original decree; for, after 
getting the order, which was to be embo- 
died in the decree, and after waiting two 
months for it, the Registrar sends you to a 
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clerk for the decree: who tells you you 
must wait a month or six weeks; and if 
you say you want it immediately, it is 
of no avail; but if you say that you want 
two copies, perhaps it will be produced 
the next morning. That was the evidence 
of Solicitors themselves, to be found in the 
document to which he had before referred. 
These abuses had grown up in consequence 
of these abominable recitals; for if they 
were not in the decree, the clerk could 
not say to the Solicitor, it would take him 
a month to draw it up; and if it were 
confined to the ordering part, the Solicitor 
could get it, as in a Court of Common 
Law, the next morning. The next subject 
was one of great importance—that of the 
Masters’ Office; and with the permission 
of the House he would make the same 
comparison, with regard to the fees receiv- 
ed by the Masters and their clerks in 
1797 and 1830, as he did with regard to 
the Registrars. Taking all the receipts of 
the Masters in 1797, it made a sum of 
13,6647. The clerks of the Masters 
received more in 1830 than the whole 
amount of what the Masters received in 
1797,—namely, 13,852/. besides 5,1431. 
to junior clerks ; whilst the Masters them- 
selves received no less than 39,0431., being 
an excess of more than 40,000/. a-year. 
In the Report Office, the Master—who 
had a mere sinecure place, for his clerk 
did all the duties, and who, in 1798, had 
1,069/. a-year, in 1830 had 4,589/. The 
Masters obtained these enormous emolu- 
ments from the system of taking office 
copies from them; and having ascertained 
that to be the abuse, the House would 
know how to apply the remedy, which 
was not precisely that which had been sug- 
gested by his hon. and learned friend. It 
would be best, he thought, for the Solicitors 
mutually to hand over copies, and his hon. 
friend would find, on referring to the 
Chancery report, or the report on copies 
made in 1828, that two of the Masters 
agreed in that suggestion. At present all 
the cost for copies was clear outlay by the 
Solicitors in the Masters’ Office; and 
during the whole time the case was in the 
Masters’ Office, the plaintiff’s and defend- 
ant’s Solicitors were put to the expense of 
taking these copies, without the slightest 
remuneration, till the costs were paid, and 
it might happen that the case would stay in 
the Masters’ Office two, three, four, and 
even six years. The Solicitor must be 
remunerated for this outlay, which was 
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done by the objectionable system of war- 
rants, for every one of which he got a 
certain sum. But if the plaintiff were to 
hand over his copy to the defendant, and 
was paid for that copy as at Common 
Law, and the defendant, onthe other hand 
were to do the same to the plaintiff, the 
Solicitor would not be at so great an 
outlay, and would be remunerated by the 
charge for copies, and, consequently, 
would not be obliged to have recourse to 
extraordinary means of reimbursement. It 
was, too, by no means necessary that 
these fees should be taken by the Masters, 
in order to give them an adequate salary : 
for the amount of their lawful fees (he 
being unable to ascertain how the Mas- 
ters acquired the right to demand these 
fees for copies, as in the Statute of Charles 
2nd, defining the fees to be taken by the 
Masters, they are not mentioned,) appears, 
by the return of the emoluments of one of 
the Masters, to be 1,3771. It would be 
better, he thought, to revive that Statute, 
and declare that the Masters should 
receive those fees, and those only; and to 
increase some of them, if necessary, so as 
toraise their incomes to 2,000/. That sum 
had already been fixed upon by the Legis- 
lature as the utmost amount of salary for 
a Master in the Court of Exchequer, and 
he conceived it was sufficient for the 
duties of the office. Weshould then have 
men appointed from those ranks at the 
Bar where you would find them most com- 
petent to fill the office, as it would not be 
worth while to fill it for an indirect or 
political purpose, and it would be requisite, 
too, that it should be filled by a really 
working man. He next came to a sub- 
ject of paramount importance, though he 
knew not whether an humble individual 
like himself ought to originate such a pro- 
position, but he confessed, looking to the 
absolute necessity of a reform in the 


administration of justice in the Court of 


Chancery, that he felt compelled by duty 
to state his opinion, which was this: that 
until the Lord Chancellor shall be remune- 
rated by asalary, instead of fees, it would 
be utterly impossible to carry the proposed 
reforms into every branch of the Court. 
On recollection, he found that such a 
suggestion had not originated with him. 
The committee appointed at the instance 
of his indefatigable friend, the member for 
Durham, reported that the Chancellor’s 
emoluments were to a great extent made 
up of fees, which were apportioned 
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between him and his officers, and gave 
an opinion, that it was inexpedient that 
such a practice should continue. If any 
hon. Gentleman would take the trouble to 
look at the returns presented to the House, 
he would see that, in some instances, the 
Chancellor received emoluments in petty 
driblets, and in others from most objection- 
able sources. He should no longer be 
the only Judge in the land upon whom 
could rest the imputation of receiving im- 
proper fees. It should be recollected, 
that the Chief Justices of the Courts of 
Common Law, the Master of the Rolls, 
and all the Judges, had had whatever 
fees they were entitled to, commuted for a 
regular salary. When it was known that 
the income of the Chancellor, derived from 
these exceptionable sources, only amounted 
to the income of the Chief Justice, it 
seemed very improper that the chief law- 
officer of the country should be placed in 
a worse situation than the Chief Justice. 
If that reform were accomplished, there 
might be a substantial reform in bank- 
ruptcy, but it would not be practicable 
to abolish recitals or decrees in causes, and 
keep them in orders in bankruptcy. It 
would be difficult to do it in either case, 
if measures were not introduced to do 
away with the practice of the Chancellor 
dividing fees with his Secretary. If that 
practice were abolished, orders in bank- 
ruptcy might be written on the petitions, 
Let him remind the House, that in 1797, 
the fees of the Secretary in Bankruptcy 
amounted to about 1,]00/., of which 
5007. went to pay the expense of clerks, 
the other 600/. being his income. Now 
his receipts were 10,0001. a-year, of which 
about 4,000/. went to the Chancellor. 
This was a subject of vast importance, 
and he rather threw it out for considera- 
tion than made any proposition upon it. 
He trusted that the House would give 
him credit for his motives in making this 
suggestion, for he did not know whether 
the alteration would be gratifying to the 
Chancellor or not, but he felt so strongly 
on the subject, that he could not forbear 
bringing it before the House for consider- 
ation. Before proceeding further, he 
wished to correct an error, unintentional 
no doubt, into which his. hon. friend had 
fallen with regard to the office of the 
Accountant-general, which ought to be 
regulated, and he would state why. It 
appeared by the Returns, that the Ac- 
countant-general received a part of the 
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brokerage; his learned friend did not 
object to that, but did he not object to 
the broker receiving 1,848/. per annum? 
for that was his share in 1828. Now, he 
would propose, that what had been done 
in Ireland should be done here,—namely, 
that the Chancellor should appoint a 
broker, and no doubt a man of the utmost 
respectability might be found who would 
undertake the office for 1,000/. a-year. 
His learned friend did not object to the 
salary of the Accountant-general as such, 
but it should be remembered, that with 
what he received as Master, his income 
was 4,4521., which was too much by at 
least 1,5007. With regard to the Six- 
Clerks’-office, the evidence of Mr. Vizard, 
so often referred to, had convinced him 
that the incalculable evils which arose from 
it could only be got rid of by its utter 
abolition. He confessed that when he 
heard Mr. Vizard was appointed the Lord 
Chancellor’s Secretary, he thought it 
was a good omen of an effectual reform 
in the Court of Chancery. If he had 
been asked what man he would select as 
most proper to be about the Chancellor at 
the present moment, when he had to 
reform the Court, he should have said, 
by all means take Mr. Vizard. The 
Chancery Commissioners were certainly 
against the abolition of this office; the 
reason they gave for it was, that it was 
proper that there should be a body of 
practitioners kept up acquainted with the 
practice of the Court, by which it might 
be maintained in a uniform state. The 
Clerks in thisCourt received about 9,000J. 
a-year for copies, 3,000/. of which would 
be saved if copies were mutually handed 
over by the Solicitors, as he proposed in the 
case of the Masters’ Office. These copies, 
besides, are made in the most inconvenient 
form, often as thick as the box on the 
Table, with a few words,—indeed, in 
some cases, with no more than two words 
all down a page. This was perfectly mon- 


strous, and those copies, which cost so | 
much were all sent to the chandler’s shop | 
What was extraordinary, | refer to know how he was to proceed in a 
too, although the client paid a clerk for | cause. 


as waste paper. 
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as to the practice. There was no com- 
plaint of an attorney not knowing the 
practice in the Courts of Common Law, 
but in those Courts there were no clerks on 
whom to rely for the practice; the Attors 
neys learn it, therefore; and although 
they might make mistakes, there was no 
Attorney in a Court of Common Law who 
would not be ashamed of not knowing 
the practice of his Court, but a Solicitor 
never pretended to know the practice of 
the Courts of Equity; he sent to the Clerk 
in Court, and, the practice being con- 
fined to the breasts of those persons, the 
Solicitors could not learn what it was. He 
could point cut many instances where the 
Clerks in Court had differed as to what 
the practice is, and as they never went 
into Court, how could they learn it? At 
one time they used to be allowed a fee 
for attendance every time a cause was 
heard, but, as they never did attend, the 
commissioners struck off that shameless 
charge, and they were now allowed only 
for one attendance. Surely, the practice 
ought to be laid down by the Judge, but 
here the proper order of things was abso- 
lutely reversed, and the Judge had to 
learn the practice from the officers of the 
Court, instead of himself declaring what 
the rules of practice were. That was a 
perfect absurdity? He would rather take 
the suggestions of his learned friend, than 
of the commissioners, on this point. He 
said, that the orders of the Court regu- 
lated the practice, from the time of Lord 
Bacon downwards; but it was extraordi- 
nary that when one Judge had made a sub- 
stantive set of orders, he had never recited 
those of his predecessors, or noticed them 
in any way, leaving it to the practitioners 
to find out what orders were in force and 
what not, and that down to the last set 
made out by the late Lord Chancellor. 
He should say, therefore, let the Judges of 
the Equity Courts meet together, re-frame 
the orders of different periods, and settle 
the practice generally, and thus prepare 
a document to which the Solicitor might 


But it was more singular in the 


an office-copy, if he made any mistakes, | present practice that no one Clerk in Court 


such as leaving out a sentence, putting 
the party to great expense, the Court re- 


is an authorized organ for fixing the prac- 
| tice; and, each solicitor going to some 


fused a remedy: so that, although they one clerk, there was often a clashing of 


were paid for as perfect copies, no warranty | opinion. 


Only a few days ago a cteditor 


was given with them, and great ex-/to a small amount was turned round upon 
pense was often occasioned by their im- | a point of practice, and made to pay costs 
perfections. But to return to the question | four times the amount of his claims when 
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he would defy any human being to say 
beforehand what the practice was, There 
was occasionally a decision in practice, and, 
by dint of great labour, a man might pick 
out from the reported cases what the 
practice was toa small extent. A few days 
ago he wished to inform a client upon a 
point of practice, and turned to Mr. Grant’s 
very able book, the last upon that subject, 
to see what he had said upon it, when, to 
his utter dismay, after detailing what the 
practice formerly was, he went on to say 
—* The above is stated for information ; 
but how far the new rules have altered the 
practice, or reversed it, or abolished it, it 
is impossible for any person, on such a 
point as this to say; it must be left to the 
decision of the Court.”——Thus a Solicitor 
who wrote a book on the subject, said, it 
was impossible to tell what the practice 
is. There was then a vital disease in the 
practice of the Court, which could be 
completely remedied only by abolishing 
the present system altogether. The Six 
Clerks’-office was also preserved for the 
purpose of taxing costs; but he had 
documents in his hand which completely 
illustrated their inability to discharge even 
that duty. He held in his hand a bill of 
costs, thirty-five sheets long, which was 
taxed in the Masters’ office, in the presence 
of a Clerk in Court. The bill amounted 
to 830/., from which, upon taxation, 
132/, was struck off; but afterwards the 
Solicitor himself retaxed the costs without 
the Clerk in Court, and took off twice the 
amount. It might be asked how this 
happened? Why the Clerk in Court al- 
lowed for a copy of ninety folios, when it 
contained only fifty-one; and for another, 
1,150, which contained only 779, and 
committed other oversights, of a similar 
nature, although he was one of the most 
intelligent of the body. The fees, too, 
which they received were veryheavy. He 
had known a case in which they had re- 
ceived as much as 60/. fiom each side, 
and as the Solicitors received the same, 
it made an expense of 120/. on each side 
for taxing the costs alone. The Six 
Clerks themselves had, in effect, sine- 
cures ; for they divided the duty between 
them by taking two months each in the 
year, for which two months of doing nothing, 
each, with other small fees, as Comptroller 
of the Hanaper, received 1,200/. a-year. 
He said, two months of doing nothing; 
and hon. Members would agree with him, 
if they would take the pains to look at 
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the evidence of Mr. Vizard, or of the Six 
Clerks, which describes the duties of the 
office; and they might be discharged by 
any man of the least glimmering of 
understanding, for they consisted in seeing 
that the documents were written in a fair 
hand on proper parchment, and not blotted, 
and other similar duties. He did not 
mean to treat the individuals in that office 
with any disrespect, but he certainly did 
not think them competent to the office of 
taxing costs, as suggested by his hon, and 
learned friend. There was, he feared, no 
alternative but to employ one or two tax- 
ing officers, and he would pay them as he 
would every one who did anything bene- 
ficial to the suitor, while he would get rid 
of all offices not beneficial to the suitor. 
He would then proceed to the last subject 
on which he should trouble the House. 
Having got rid of the Six Clerks, an office 
must be erected to keep the Records; 
and, connected with this subject, he had 
framed a plan which would as he thought 
get rid of three-fourths of the abuses 
existing in the Court of Chancery. He 
proposed, that all bills should be filed 
in the office so erected, not written, as 
now, on a great sheet of parchment, which 
nobody could read, but in the form of 
a book. Next to the bills, the answers 
should be entered in the same way. Then 
should come the decree, the report, the 
order, or further directions, all follow- 
ing one another in the same way. This 
would totally abolish the present ex- 
pensive system of recitals. At present 
the decree was carried to one office, the 
report to another, and the bill and answer 
to another, sothat each document con- 
tained a recital of all the proceedings 
necessary to explain it; but if they were 
all entered one after another, like sheets 
in a book, there would be no necessity 
for a recital, for the report would be 
explained by the decree which pre- 
ceded it, as would the order on fur- 
ther directions by the report. He would 
ask any individual who had ever seen the 
records of the Courts of Chancery, the im- 
mense sheets of parchment, covered, cer- 
tainly with writing in a legible hand, but 
he defied any man to read them without a 
guide for the eye ;—he would ask any 
individual, who had seen these records, 
whether the plan he proposed would not 
be a simple, but vast improvement? It 
would at once put an end to the multi- 
plied copies of the same document—multi- 
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plied, indeed, to an extent hardly con- 
ceivable ; for it often happened, that the 
same sentences were written ten times 
over in the different offices. It would 
abolish, also, the Enrolment Office ; for, 
not content with all the previous copies 
for decrees, in order to get the benefit of 
his decree, a party must have it enrolled 
—that is, have it written on a long musty 
sheet of parchment, and laid by. The gen- 
tleman to whom he was indebted for many 
of these details, Mr. Edgar Taylor, had 
published a pamphlet on the subject, to 
which all interested in it might refer with 
greatadvantage. That gentleman shewed, 
that the pleadings were copied six times 
over at least: a Writ of Execution, must 
contain the order, with all its recitals; 
and what was most monstrous, although 
the party succeeding was compelled to 
obtain a Writ of Execution to enforce 
his decree, yet he was not allowed it in his 
costs. Indeed, he must say, that a com- 
plete revision of the present system of 
costs was necessary. He had trespassed 
longer on the time of hon. Members than 
he intended; but he thanked the House 
most cordially for its kind indulgence. 
He should not have entered so much into 
detail, had he not, early in the Session, 
given notice of a series of resolutions 
which embody the opinions he had ex- 
pressed. It was certainly his intention to 
take the opinion of the House on those 
resolutions, unless something effectual 
should in the interim be brought forward 
in this or the other House ; and he had 
only delayed the subject till after Easter, 
from a feeling that he could not fairly 
press it upon the attention of Ministers 
whilst they had so many things to attend 
to. He was sure his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not consider that it was in 
the slightest spirit of hostility to them that 
he had formed this resolution, but he had 
been grievously disappointed by trusting 
to other Governments, and felt it neces- 
sary, therefore, not todepend too much upon 
this Government. He had the most perfect 
conviction that the Court of Chancery 
might be rendered a Court in the highest 
degree beneficial to the subject, and he 
believed that, if the alteration of the hon. 
member for Winchelsea were adopted, of 
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transferring its jurisdiction to the Common 
Law Courts, of which he saysthey have been 
robbed, we should soon find them more en- 
cumbered than the Court of Chancery itself, 
Let the House keep the Courts of Common 
Law free from the reproach of delay, ex- 
pense, and vexation, and endeavour to 
make such alterations as would relieve the 
Court of Chancery from such imputations, 
and then the House would not have to 
discuss such bills as that brought before it, 
for forcing parties to submit their cases to 
the arbitration of any individual the Judge 
may think fit to appoint. That he should 
decidedly object to: for it would be in 
effect to deny a man that justice the Con- 
stitution of the land entitled him to de- 
mand, and would be for Parliament to 
declare itself incompetent to establish a 
sufficient Court of Judicature. 

Sir E. B. Sugden submitted that the 
debate should be adjourned. 

Mr. R. Grant was ready to acquiesce in 
the adjournment; but he thought Mem- 
bers must feel how much more advantage- 
ous it would be to deliver their opinions 
when there was some substantive proposi- 
tion before the House, and not on con- 
versation leading to nothing. He did not 
conceive it was regular to adjourn, for the 
second time, on an unresisted motion. 

Mr. Campbell merely rose to protest 
against the doctrine of his hon. and learned 
friend (Sir E. B. Sugden), that amember of 
the Common Law Bar could not make a 
competent Lord Chancellor, This was say- 
ing, that to spend twenty years in an equity 
draughtsman’s office, was the best educa- 
tion for a Lord Chancellor, a proposition 
which he could never acquiesce in. He 
had the authority of Lord Eldon for say- 
ing, that the best Chancellors were those 
that had been taken from the Common 
Law Bar. That learned Lord himself went 
the northern circuit. Sir Samuel Romilly 
practised at Sessions sixteen or seventeen 
years, and he believed that the most emi- 
nent Equity lawyers had received the best 
part of their education at the Common 
Law Bar. 

The gallery was cleared for a division 
on the question of adjournment ; but there 
not being forty Members present, the 
House adjourned of course. 
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